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BOOK FIRST 


ATTICA 

PausaniaS describes Attica In iht follnwing^ order: Sunium the 
coast from SuKiItim to Piraeus (I r); the harhours of AtheiiB {i. 
i> i'4); Cape Colias atid the imd from PhaJenmi lo Athens (l [. |- 
i- 2. ij j the nsad from Piraeus to Athens (i. 2, 2-5); Athens ItstSf 
fi. a. 44. 29. i)j the road from Athens m ihe Academy and Colonus 
Hipplus {L 29. 2-L 3a 4); the Attic townships (i, 31)? ihe Attic 
moLmtaJns {L 3a. l-a) j the Attic townships again]i namely, Marathon 
(i. 3 a, 3-?), Brauron <i- 33- and Khanmus (i. 33, 2-&); Omptis 
and the sanctuary af Ainphiaraus (i. 34) ; the Attic Lslands, pMictdarJy 
Salaiuis (i. 35, i-L 36^ 3 ); the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis 
(L 36. 3d. 33. 7) t the road from Eleusis to Eleulherae (L 3S. S-9); 
the mad from Eleusis to Megara (i 39. 1-3); Megani {i. 39. 4-1+ 44, 
a); the harbour of Mcg:ara (i. 44. 3)^ the mountainous district of 
Megara, with the towns Pagae and Acgosthcfia (i, 44, 4-5) f ihc load 
from Mcgara to the Isthmus of Corinth (L 44. 6-I0 )l 

Of special mtks dealing with the topography of Attica^ apart from 
that of Athens, the most important is the series of large maps of Attica 
drawn by oBioer^ and ofiliciais of the Fmssian Headquarter Stai^, and 
published by the German Archaeologica] Institute with e^tplanatory text, 
chiefly by Professor A. M ilcbhbfen Twenty-one of ±ese maps haw beta 
published (D. Keimcr, Berlin, iiSi-93>j hut the series is still (October 
J894) incomplete. Next in importance to this monurntmal worit is 
cf Aitina (second editiorif London^ 1841). Of less 
importance are L, Rosses D^$futL vm (Halley 1S46}, and P. 

K^lromenos's D^mtn von Attihi (Leipzig, 1SS6}. 

1 . I. Uapo Smiiam. C^pc Sunium, now called Cape CoUma or 
from the far-seen columns which crown its brow, is a 
massive and tofiy headland of rugged crystaJhne rock running far into 
the sea and Joined to the mainland by a low sandy Isthmus. The sides 
of [he headland fall sheer into the sea in clifFs about 200 feet 
high. On the easteru $idie of the istlmms is a narrow creek where sail¬ 
ing vessels, unable to weather the cape, take shelter. The bay on the 
western side of the isthmus is roomyp but is eaposed to the full fury of 
VOL It B 
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the MLith wind. The suimnit of the cape \s m'ergrown with shnibs, and 
is surrounded hy a mined Tortllicatioii wall except on the brinh of preci¬ 
pices that render all fottificalion needless. The w-all^ about 11 4 
feet thick, is £iced outside and inside with squared blocks of white 
marble laid in regular courses ; the core is of earth and pebbles. It la 
flanked with square lowtrSj which project JO frtt from the curtain at 
intert^als averaging feet. The best-presened piece of w'all is on the 
north side* towards the east end. On the west side it is less carefully 
constructed, and there are na low'crs. The circuit is over half a mile. 

On the tsireme and highest point of the cape is the mined temple 
of Athena. The platfotm on which the temple stands is supported on 
the north and w est by substmctnies of massive blocks, built to eke out 
the small level space on the summit of the beadlan-cL The temple was 
of the Doric ordcf^ with six columns at each of the ends and thirteen 
(not twelve^ as has sometimes been asserted) CDlumns on each of 
the flanks^ the comer columns being reckoned twice over. The 
stylobate (the pavement on which the coltiinns rest) wai ji.iS metres 
long by lj,4® metres broad (about 102 feet by 44 feet), Kinc 
columns of the peristyle are standing on the south side and two oji the 
north ; the)' sdll support rheir archiiravti. The columns are 6.io 
metres (20 fete) high ; their diameter is 3 feet 4 inches at the base 
and 2 feet 7 inches undcj the capital In diameter and in taper 
they correspond almost exactly to those of the so-callcd Theseiun 5t 
Athens. They have only sixteen flutiugs, inst^d of twenty^ the usual 
number in Doric columns. Besides the eleven columns of the peristyle, 
there are standing the north an/a of the fore-temple and its 

podjoluing column, with some blocks of the south hfi/a The German 
Transfeldt, w'ho was at Sunium in 1674, saw^ seventeen columnSp including 
two nijiai. When Whelcr visited Sunium in 167^ there were nine 
columns standing on the south side, five on the north, and two pilasters 
(a^iAiiif) and part of the fore-temple^ The stone of which the temple 
Is built is a hne-grained while marble, tinged with a light bluish-gray. 
The quarries in which it was hewn are in the valley of A^lrsa, two and 
a half miles to the north of Cape Sunium. A cniefully constructed and 
welt-pr«cr\-ed ancient road leads thither over a low pass. Circular 
bases of columns^ matching the columns at Sunium in diameter, can 
still be seen in the quarries. The marble is less durable than the 
Pentelic; hence it weathers more rapidly, and the originally sharp 
duttngs of the columns at S unitiin are now wom and blunted. K or does it 
take on, by exposure to the atmosphere, that beautiful golden-brown patina 
which now covers the columns of the Farthenom The reason of this is 
that wher^ the Pentelic marble contains an admixture of iron, which 
by 03ddai;ioii produces a golden-biown patina on surfaces exposed to the 
aifi the marble has no tincture of iron. Hence the pure 

g] istering white of the columns at Sunium is remarkable, and, contrasted 
with the blue sky against which they stand outlined and t|w deep green 
of the shrubs in the foregroond, makes a brilliantly coloured picture+ 

In frent of the fore-temple (fifvttaits) lie strewed thirteen slabs of 
a )'ellowi5h-w'hite marbk, with large crysmU. The slabs arc adorned 
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mih mucli-de^ced leliefky ajrtCfflg uhich Mr. Fabddn^ who has 
studied them with care, believes that he can make out a battle between 
Centaurs and Laptthfif a battle between the gods and the giants and 
Theseus taming the Marathonian bidJ. 

Excavations conducted M Sunttim by Dr. Ddipfeld in March i 334 
revealed the fact that the marble tempk stands on the foundation of an 
older tcmpKc built of common slonCt onty a tiidc smaller than the 
later marble temple. Dr. DOi-pfeld found a great many drums of the 
columns and several piece* of the archilmve of the older temple 5 tbe 
dnims are all undnietL It may be conjectiLred that this older temple 
was destroyed by the Persiansv The date of the erection of the marble 
temple is not known, but on architectural grounds we may place it in 
the second half of the fifth century u.CL Dr, Ddrpfeld, whose opinion 
On all such epics tlons is entitled to the greatest respect* inclines to con¬ 
sider it later than the Parthenon, and nearly contemporary with* though 
rather later than, the so-caUed Theseum at Athens- 

To the north of the temple and slightly below it is an arliEctal 
terrace about 50 feet long by 50 broad, supported on the nor^ and 
west by a w'ell-presen'ed waJl of white marble- On the east side the 
terrace abuts on the fortification wall which encloses the summit of the 
cape. Near the north-eastern comer of the platform lie two Doric 
capitals differing both from each other and from those of the temple. 
Since the publkationofri^c (London, 1 3 17) 

it has been generally supposed that this platform supported a 
or portal leading into the sacred precinct, consisting of two gatewaj^ one 
at each end of the plalfonn, each gateway being formed by two Doric 
columns between rw;/^ with a pediment over them. But it is possible 
that the platform Mrved as a basement for an alur or chapel of 
Poseidon* who was worshipped at Sunlum (Aristophanes, 560, 

with the scholiast; Scylas, 57)^ 'The regattas held al Sunium 

(Lysias^ Or, kkI. |) were no doubt in honour of Poseidon. Cp. HerCK 
dotus, si $7 l Fnus. il 33^ 1 note. 

The earliest mention of Sunium is in the (ili. a 7 8), where 

it is said that Menelaus's pilot Phrontia was struck down at the helm by 
Apollo's shafts as he was steering past the sacred headlarid of Stmium. 
In the winter of 413-412 ilc,, dunng the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athcniaiis fortified Sunium to protect vessels bringing com to Athens 
(Thucydides^ vliL 4). On one occasion the slaves in the neighbouring 
mines of Laurlum broke out, murdered their guards* and seized the 
fortress of Sunium* fi:orHi which they laid waste Attica with fire and 
sword (Posidonius^ cited by Athenaeus, vi. p. 372 ef). Sunium, was a 
township of the tribe Leontis (Sirabo^ ix. p. 39^ j Stephaniis 

Byt, S.V. : C A A. ii. No. 864). and had the reputation of 

admitting runaway slaves to the rights of burgesses without inquiring 
too nicely into ihclr antecedents (.Anajand rides, quoted by Athenaeus* 
vi. 363 c). The woods which clothed the headland io the days of 
Sophocles 1217 r??.) have disappeared ; but the hills of 

Laurium, rising from the shore on the landward side of the capci arc 
atilt well wooded. 
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The view of the $*liLaiy lempk at Siuiium Dverhangii^ (ht sea has 
been famotis since the publicatioa of CM/A^ HaraM, Byfon found the 
view of ihe mins more stTiltiog fram the land than frotn ibe sea (note 
on CAilAi Na/vld^ canto iL stanaa S6). The prospectp toop ffom the 
temple over the sea to the islandji of the Aegean and the coasi of 
Pelopannese is one of smpassiiig loveliness. 

See J. O. Trtiufdtlt's ' Dcsciiptio promonlodi Sunit/ in dsi 

AeufJtAtn arcM^ii^A£n/xiftyuti:! m AfAfn^ l p, 105 Jf. S ’^^Tselcr*/sMfr- 

p. 4+S ; Chaiudlcr^ Trat'ih iit C/Wf, p. 0 iff. \ TA^ 

if Loodonp pp. 53^56^ with ten 

plates; of /oHis, Port II. (Sexiet^ of Dileltanlii London, iSt 7 h PP- 

10-23, plates ; Doducll^ TmrtAnmgA Gt&ti, T. p, 5 Jp ? L^Ct 

^ AiA£ni and Ik^ D^mt^ 1. p. 62 m. l Wordswof tb, JiAmi atiJ 

p, l?o ; Fiedler^ JIfeite, i. JK 55 ; W, Viscbef, £rttin^MpM «W 

EMdriiiit Crui-AftihNdf pt 64 t iL Ko&i^ m GnetSittAxMd, 

X p, ijor^^ ± Bianliuip GierrafiAit tvn GrinAfn/and^ ir p. 3U £ A MichaeUit 

in Annali d£/f /mtitu/a 4 * C^nitfmdmza ^ { 1064}, p. 14^ ; 

H, Bei 3 e» Tntii A^n/a rw Grtc^f p. 237 iff .; K, t-ange, * TenipelsculpiciTtn 
Ton Stmion,' A. /mi. i*t |5^ ? 

\\\ I>o^p^cld^ * Def Tempel ton Sanionp' r"*- 9 (i^l, pp* 324 ' 33 ?; E* Fa&ciiiSt 
* Dae Skulptyren voTO Tcmpel \n Suaion,* iA. pp. 33S-353; Baedchei* 
liind,^ p- 135 i Ciiidi^ikutH^y Grh£^ I. p. ip T A Milchhofer, Aar*H 
I’ew Atiiia, ErfutUmfdfr Heft UL^vL p* aB sqq. Ai to the mnihle af which 
the tnn|?le at Swaiuni is huilt, 3« G+ PL LcpsaiLSp Crkchis^hi MarmifFsiudim 
(DclJin. iScjo]^ pp, 37 - 2 ^ 

^ 1 . 1+ LamitmL where the Athenians once had eMvgi mines. 
The soutb-eosEcni extremity ol the Attic peninsula is CKCupied by a 
welLmarkcd and nearly isolated group of rugged and barrent but tow 
and somewhat lame hills clothed with brushwood and firs. The highest 
summits do not much exceed tOCO feet. Liuicstoner and especially 
mica-scblst, are the rocks that chlefiy crop up on the sudS^cC- The 
main valleys nm north and south ; they arc fruitful and well cultivated; 
dumps of olive-trees, with here aitd there an oak, nse in the middle of 
com-^dds. There are many sweet sec^uestered nooks In these ^'alleys, 
their smiling and rustic aspect coatmsting agreeably with the bareness 
of the Athenian and Elenatnlan plains. Such are the hills of Launum ; 
they extend about eleven miles north and south, and about five mlJes 
east and west. In places they are honeycombed with the shafts and 
galleries of the ancient silver mines, and heaps of slag and ibc mins of 
furnaces are to be seen ev'crywbcre. More than 2000 ancient shafts 
have been counted. Some aie perpendicularp and vary in depth from 
65 10400 feel. In the sides of these perpendicular shafts there are 
holes in which ladders were pmbably Other shafts are slanting, 

with steps cut in them. The shape of the shafts is almost invariably 
square, and they measure about 6 feet across. Ai a depth of from Bo 
to I so feet the galleries begin- The roofs of these galleries are sup¬ 
ported by pillars consisting soiuetlmes of pieces of the native rock left 
standing, sometimes of built piers. As the pUlais of native rock con¬ 
tained ore, tbe proprietors were tempted by cupidity to remove them. 
This dangerous practice was a capital dfence at law^ and in the time of 
ihe orator Lycurg^ the death-penalty was actually inlUcied on one 
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Diphiltis, Vfho had Cfirich^d hiniHilf by^ this tinscTT^pulous proceedbg 
([PEuLarchr] X, Ortsier. Lyt^r^s, p, S43 d). Itx the $\d^ both 

of the galknes ^d of the shafts niches for lamps mny be seen ; some 
the miners^ lamps, mnde of clay, have been foiled^ and are exhibited in the 
small Museum at Er^cufirta or as the modem mining town is 

called The noxious atmosphere of the mines at Laarium was remarked 
by the andents (Xenophon, Mi-nr^ai^r'/uif ill 6. raj Plutanrhi Ci^mfiar. 

ff Gwj. f)p and ventilation shafts weit accordingly constructed 
(E/jrfttffL Maf/i.f Tp\'X^y<MtyiiA^ p. 819), some of which have been 
discovered descending to depths of 260 to 360 feeL The ore seems to 
have been brought to the surface partly by machinery and purtly by 
slaves. The state owned the mines, and grantetl them on perpetual 
leases to private personis, who obtained possession by paying a sum of 
money once for all as purchase or entiy money (Demosthenes, utxvEi. 
Pr 973 j Bdclchp PuH/jC &/A p. 644 

ft can hardly be doubted that Athens owed not only her oonuEieTCial 
but even her political greatness in Large measurt to the possession of 
these sib^r mines. For Grc^e is very poor in the precious metals ; 
the only other place where [silver h said to have been found was the 
island of Sipbnos (Herodotus, iii. 57 j cp. Paus,, x, ik 3 note). Hence 
A state like Athena in the possession of rich stiver mints enjoyed a great 
advantage over its neighbours. During the splendid period of Greek 
history the Athenian silver coinage had by far the widest drculntion, 
and its reputation for punty of metal and accuracy of weight stood SO 
high, not Only in Europe but in the heart of Asia and Arabia, that it was 
deemed inexpedient to make any improvement In the types, lest its 
CEtcttl^tion should be dimintsliedH For barbarous peoples get used to 
certain tdnds of coins, and prefer them lo all otherSr For CKample, 
Maria Teresa dollar$ art accepted to this day in Abyssinia. This ex¬ 
plains why Athenian cotns,^ contrary to what we might have expected^ 
have always a certain rude and archaic appcaiance, and are amongst 
the least artistic of Greek coins. The carlEeat coins of Athens, dating 
from early In the sixth century u,C, present us with the head of Athena 
on the one side and her owl on the other, and these types were main¬ 
tained, with hardly'any variation, to the lasL See P. Gardnerp 7 y/Vj 
ff/ -Cbijffj, p. 47 J17+; Head, Cpmt 0/ Attatnfs^ p iS, The 

greatness of Athens OS a naval power dated from the time whETi Themi- 
stocles persuaded his countrymen, instead of dividing amongst Themselves 
the rRemwi derived from the mines^ to expend it in building a fleet of 
iwo hundred warships (Herodotus, vsi. 144), According to other 
authors the number of warships added to the Athenian navy by Themi- 
Stodes on this occasion was one hundred (Anstosle, C&njffZ if/ A/^rnSj 
22; PEutarch, TAwwr/iJtr/fj, 4; Cornelius Nepos, TjL-jw/rM/er, 3j Foly- 
aenus, L 30. 6), Aristotle says (Ar,) that the money was derived from 
the mines of Marcnea. There was a Thracjan city named Maronea, 
but according to Harpocration (j.ta there was a place of the 

same name in Attica- ft may have been in the district of Lauriiun^ 

The dale when the mines of Lamium began to be worked is not 
known. Xenophon says that they had been worked time out of mind 
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{Lk W, n), but that ih^ were less productive! in hli liay 

than formerly iiL 6. tii). In Stmbo '5 tStnt, about the 

begrunirti' of our era^ the fnines were ibouEht to be almost exliausted;^ and 
ihe miners were reduced to csMCt silver from the old slag by resinelt- 
ifig (StrabOp \x. 399 )+ Diodoras, too, writing about the same timci 
sajs 37 ) that persons who mined in Attica spent great somsp and 
often got no reiuiti for their money. A century* and a half later all 
mining operations bad ceased, for Pausanias speaks of the mines as a 
thing of the post This is one among many proofs that he d-^cribed 
Greece as it was in his own day, instead of borrowing his descriptions 
from old books^ a$ some recent critics accuse him of having done. 

In 136 s a French company undeilook^ with the heip of improved 
modem machinery, to reamelt the old slag. They were successful j in 
a short time Sooo to ic,ciw tons of lead (containing t2 to ounces 
of sih'Or a tan) were exported umiuallyH Thenc are now two principal 
mining companies at Lauriump a French and a Greek The former 
appears to confine itself to mining proper^ the latter to resmeking the 
old slag. There is this difference between the ancient and modern 
operations at Laurium, that wheieas the ancients sought only to extract 
the silver from the pre+ the modems now aim chiefly at OAitiaGting the 
iKidt together with some line. The modem mining town of 
contains about sooo inhabitants^ and is connected with Athens by a 
railw'ay. 

Sec Dodwell, i, pp S37-S39; Irfake, i*/ 2. p. 

65 jy# : BodtJi, * DisscfIMion cn ific Silver Mines of Lauriont'^/h'^/rc ^ 

pp 6f 5-6761 Wordsworth, ffjiip. lyR; L Ross, 

2. p. Hedlefp Rehe, 1. pp^ 3j6^?9 ; VUchcT* a'f. p. 

63 +1 Dftrfcifin+ l. p. 352 ; Ik Bellc^ Troii fM p. 231 

: I. IL Hamen^ Ik Ai/icis (Hamhing, lSS|); Ncuimuin wnd Farl&chp 

ww pp^ 315^22^; Raedckcr,^ p* ; 

k p. iSSiW.; Milchhhfcr, Aarfen wwr Mr^afiFjrdi^ 

Hef[ lli'vh p- 22 lyy. t BUlEnner^ Mnl TfrttAmAng^ff 4. pp, 33 

144 ; A. KordellM, d^a 46 ri 7 rcT^ 4/. ar/A. m 

AiAm^ J 9 l] 394 ]i, pp. ^ 33 - 244 . 

1, 1. tho isllkZlid of FntTOclus. This is the bare rocky Island 
about three mites to the west of Cape Sunium. It is now called 
(A 5 S*fi Island), WM thjTno grows on it^ and the herdsmen 
of the mainland pasture their goats on it. At the north-east comer of 
the island may stiJl be $ctn the fortification wall, constructed of rough 
stoneSi which, aj we here learn from Pausanias* was erected by the 
Egyptian admiral Patroclus, The island w'as also known in antiquity 
as 'the palisade {tAarajr} of Patroclus^ (Stiabo, ix. p, 398), whence 
comes the name which is still applied to the desolate bay on 

the opposite coast of the mainland See Chandler, p. 9^ Dodw-ell, 
f. p. 54 ^ p Bursiaiiip J, p. 355 igr_ • Aar/^ 

Tfxtf Heft ili^-vi. pL 31, As to tho siege of Athens by AtttigunusT and 
the attempt of the Egyptian fleet under Patiocliist to reLiev'e the cnly, 
sec especially iil 6 . 4 with the note J qr I 7. 3; i, 301 4, 

1 . 2+ Elrjiens. Piraeus is a rocky peninsula which mns into the 
sea from north-east to south-west for a distance of about twnand a third 
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milesL It U comp^^cd uf two iimsses, each about a mtic and a quarter 
wade, which nne united to each other by a somewhat low and narrow 
rid^ or The south-western maiSj anciently* knoim ns the 

Acte (-Aristotle^ Caftfh't 42 and 61; Dinarchus, c, PMac/. 13 ; 

Lyoir^ms, f, f^ivn 1? and 55 ; Diodorus, el 4 5^. 3 t Harpocn^tion and 
Suidasp nei-. 'A*t>; ■ Ikkker^s J. p, 370 ; C. Wachsmuth^ 

JJk JAw7 Atken im Aikrfhum^ t. pp. 316-318), rise^ gitidually on all 
aides to a height of 1S7 feet The north-eastern mass attaloa a 
height of aSa feet in the steep rocky hill of hlunychia. The 
ancients bclics-ed that the peninsula of Piraeus had b«n formerly 
au isLxnd, and had received its tl^uIle because it was the land across 
^/wr) the water (Siral^ i. p. 5S j Plinyi iVa/. Hist. ii. 2of; 
^uidas, j,rc 'E^fxapQi Magnum^ Iltipai€{^ 

p. 66; l^Iodem observation confirms the belief that Piraeiis w^s 

once an island. The peninsula is jorned to the mainland by a stretch 
of low^ swampy ground, now'here more than 2^ metres (about E feet) 
above the teveJ of the sea. This stretch of low land, w^hich the ancients 
called Hahpedon (Xeitophon, Httknttraf iL, 4. 30 ; Horpocration, 
\AAArcSav), appears to be formed of alluytal soil brought down In the 
course of ages by the Cephisus^ which falls into the sea a lilde to the 
east, and which has by its deposits graditaUy converted the rocky island 
into a peninsula. See Uldchs, Edstn ami 2. p. r^y ; 

Kanpert, in Afynats^k/ik of the Berlin Academy^ 1879^ p. 621 ; 
iLark^ t'jfl AftlMf Zhi/, Heft I. pL to. 

l^iracus includes three harbours, namely, the iireat harbour of 
Piraeus, technical Ey knou^ as the liarbour of Canthanrs, on the north- 
wsc side of the peninsula, and the tw'o nearly circular harbours of Zea 
and Munychia, on the south-eastern side. Of the two latter the western- 
most and larger is Zca. That Piraeus had three natural harbours is 
mentioned by Thuc^didtt (i^ ^3), the scholiast on Ansloplunes {Peatr, 
MS)t Hesychius Zla}, as well as by Pausanlas in the present 
passagie. The harbo'iirs of Zea and Munychia were first properly 
identified by H. N. Ulrichs. Previous scholars had woongly identified 
Mun^-chia (the modem P/iaftari) with Phalerum, and Zea {the modem 
Liffia/ii) with Munychia, iFIrichs confined the name of Gan- 
tharus 10 the souLh-wcstcm bay of the great harbour of Piraeus, and in 
this he has been followed by most subsequent writers. But Professor 
DOrpfdd and Professor Curt Wadismuth art probably right in thinking 
that Caulhanis, or, mort coincctly, the harbour of Canthanis, was the 
official name for the whole of the great harbour, though In popular 
u^ge this harbour was knoun dimply ns the harbour of 

Piraeus, or (as Pausunias calls It in the present section) ihe largest 
liarbour. Aristophancfi, 145, with the sdioliast; Plutarch^ 

PAarifin^ 2^ * C /. zf, ii. No. fioy, coL 4 lities 3(^35; I~ A, il. No. 

coU^^ lines 95-103; C /. A. iu No. Si 4 coL 4 lines 6-xo; C, 
VV achsmuth, in PmcAk dk V€TAartdi. d. A. kUAit GeiHi. d. 
iVissen. ju Phiiolog. histor. Classe, 39 {rSSy), pp. 378-381, 

(In a later writing, Dk S^idt im AikrtAumf 3. ppr 551 5® 

Professor Wachsmuth leaves it an open question whether the name 
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CoittliATus applied to th* whole of the great harbotir Or Only lo the 
south-western hay of it.) 

In his aithonshipj 493-495 (see note below), TheinisiDcles 
induced the Athenians to fortify t'Inieus {Thucydides^ L 93), The 
forlidcations were dtatfoyed hy ihe Lacedaetnomans at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war in 404 RC. (Plutaithi ijfj/wffi't 14 ; Diodorus^ 

xSil J07 i ii%v 3)p but were restored about ten years later. The oredit 
of ihe restoration Ls commonly given to ConoU;^ who is supposed to 
have incited and helped the .>\themans to lebuild the fortifications in 
393 &,c. after he bad defeated the Laccdaemoaiao fleet at Cnidus in 
the preceding year. See Xenophon, Iv. S. g j Diodorus;, 

Kiv. 85^ But an inscripdon found at Piraeus a few ^ears ago shows 
that the Athenians had begun rebuilding the walls of Piraens in 394 
it.c, even beftire Coiion had won his victory a| Cnidus § and from other 
Lnscriptions it appears that the work was not finished till the archon- 
shipof Philocles 0 &-" 35 * Foucait, in de 

[] ([fiSy), pp. 129-131; C. WachSinoths in Beri^A/e 
rfiV d. i^. siuAi^ Gei. d PhiL hist, CK^ 39 (i66y)„pp. 

37*-373 w Bic Sindf tm A/Ur/Aiim, 2. p, iii. ff.; Lechat, in 

Bii/L Gwr. /ft//, 12 ([£8S), pp. 347-331; Khhler^ in nrrA. 

Inst m AiAffTj 3 i[r 378 ), pp, 49-H i 830-833. In 

87-8^1 * 3 ^ 0 ' the Mltbridatic aimy under Archclaus occupied Athens and 
Piraeus, and olfered a desperate resistance to the Romans under Sulla, 
At last the place fell, and Hulb^ exasperated by the long defence, 
raxed the fordficaiions and burnt the arsenal and the docks (Appian, 
Mi/ArfdL 41 : Strabo^ it p, 396; Plutarch^ Stillot 14)- The w^ls of 
Pifams were never aherwards rcbuilL 

The line of the fortification wall may still be tmeed alniost all round 
the peninsula, and in most places the foundations are still so well 
pneser^'ed that it is possible to reconstruct the plan of the fortress as a 
whole. The sea wall runs along the shoie at a distance of 20 to 40 
metres (61 to 131 feet) from the water, out of reach of the wavc^ and 
yet near enough the sea to prevent an enemy from bringing siege engines 
into play on the shore. It is from 3 to 3,6 metres (9 feet 10 Inches 
to nearly 11 feet) thick and is very carefully huLlt of blocks of the native 
limestone without mortar. The quarries in which the stones were 
hewn may be seen at many points both behind and in front of the wall 
[n places where the $lones have been taken away frcun the wall to 
furnish building material for the modem tow 0, we can see the grooves 
nr channels cut in the rock in which the stones were origtimlly bedded. 
These grooves are each 70 ceutimelres {3 feet 3 J inches) wide, and run 
paiallel to each other, showing that only the outer and Inner fiictngs of 
the wall were of solid masonry, and that the core must have been (as 
in many ancient Greek walls) liOed up with rubble and earth. In the 
best preserved portions the wall is stUi standing to a height of nine 
courses. It is fianked by tcwers 6 metres (19 feel 8 inches) long* 
which project 4 to 6 metres (13 feet l inch to 19 Tm* 8 bches) from the 
curtain at intervals of 50 to 60 metres (about 55 to 66 yaids^ 

In addirion to this sea wall which skirted the coast, the mouths of 
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ihe three were contmetod by moles wliich ntn out to meet 

each other on cUlitr side, leaving only a narrow entnmee between 
their tjrtitmitiesv (i) The gr^x harbour of Piiaeus {the harbour of 
Canihanii) has the widest mouth (:3lo metres broad), and therefore 
needed the longest moles to close iL Each of its two moles (one on 
the north, the other on the south) measured 130 metres, and thus the 
mouth of the harbour was narrowed to 50 iTietTeS4 The northem mole 
Ttuiatos almost entiit J the southern has been washed away by ih^ 
waves to a depth of 4 metres (13 under the surfecc of the water. 

These moles now support the red and green lights which at night 
niark the mouth of the harbour. (3) The harbour of Zea is naturally 
stronger, and therefore needed l«s elaborate fortificaiions. It consists 
of a ciicular basin lying about 200 metrts Inland from the sea and is 
approached by a channel too metres broad. Walts ran along this 
channel on either side, so that an enemy's ships endeavouring to enter 
the harbour would have to run the gauntlet of a cross firt At its 
inner end the channel was flanted on either side by a tow-cr of solid 
masonry built out into the water, but connected with tbe foitihcation 
walls, (3) The third harbour, Muoyebin, the smallest of the three, is 
farthest removed from the business and bustle of the modern Wfw% and 
hence has, in some respects, besi preserved the relics of antiquity. 
Originally it was a inEre open bay, and therefore needed ^-ast con- 
stnictioiis of masonry to convert it into n war harbour. The motes 
built for this purpose are described by Lieutenant von Alten, who 
erammed them with aitcntion, as the most magnihccnl specimens of 
ancient Greek fortificaiion which have survh^ The southern mole is 
tgo metres long and is built on a reef The northern mole, about 
31 feet wide, is 170 metres long, of which 93 are built on a spit of 
land, the rest in the sea. In some places on the outer edges of the 
moles the colossal blocks of which they are competed have been piled 
up in wild confusion by the heavy surf, and project like islets above the 
surikee of the water. Each mole terminated in a tower; and the 
entrance to the harbour, 3? metres wide, was between the towers. 
The tower on the north mole is still standing to a height of 13 feel. U 
is round, but is built on a square base, of which the sides ar* about 
39 feet long. The tiny harbour is commanded by the hill of Mujiychiat 
which rises steeply from the shore. In time of danger each of the 
harbour-mouths could be closed with a chain stretched between the 
two towers which flanlced ibe entrance. The chain seems to have 
been coaled with tar to prevent it from rusting in the water. See 
Vitruvius, V. lU. t; Aeneas, Cirminmf* li- The harbours of 

Byzantium and Carthage were thus closed with chains (Dio Cassius, 
lixiv. 10; Appian, Ufye, gb). Harbours which could be thus blocked 
again!^t an enemy were called by the Greeks < closed' (KAcKn-oi), and 
this epithet is expressly applied to the three harbours of Piraeus (Schol. 
on Aristophanes, Pirafif, 14%% 

On the landward side the peninsula w^as defcuded by a wall, which, 
started from the harbour of Mnnychim ascended the hill, and followed 
the edge of the plateau firsr westward and then northward. \STiere the 
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pLat^ti sinlca northward to the plam, the wall again turned west and 
f^mdiiajly dcsKiended lo the shallow northetn bight of the grreat harbour, 
Enstead of rnaking- a clrcuk round this bight, the wall seems to have been 
c^ed stnight through it on a mole or dam- On the west side of the 
bight the wall continues to run westward fora distance of about 240 
metres^ then turns south and fnllow^ the western coast of the long rocky 
promontory of Ectionia (ThuEydldes^ viii. 90 ; Harpocration^ s.v. 
"HcTiws^iirt), which encloses the great harbour on the This land¬ 

ward wall, to- judge froiri its existing remainsv appears to hai^e been a 
masterpiece of military engineering^ every opportunity offered by (he 
nature of pie ground for strengtliening the fortifications having been 
unerringly seised upon and turned to account. The natutally wcafc«t 
place iu the whole circuit was where the w-all crossed the flat betwcea 
the hill of Munyehia and the great harbour- if ere accordingly we find 
the wall especially stinang; it is e metres (56 feet) ibiclc and i$ 
constructed of solid masonry in large squared blocks, without any core 
of nibbEe, Tlie gates were naturally In this landward wall and opened 
north. Remains of four of them can be distinguished. The principal 
gate, flanked by two square towers on oval baaes^ stood in the dat 
ground between Pie north^st end of the great harbour and the heights 
of MunycMa. Through It doubtless ran the highmad to Athens ; and 
here at a little side portal for foot passengers probably stood the Image 
of Hertnes^ w-hich the nine archons dedicated when they set about forti¬ 
fying PJmeuA {see Phtlo^OTtts^ quoted by Harpocration, ry 

wXtBi and o ^rpi>T tiJ i [Demosthenes,] r. 

Ctf p. 114^). About ido metres east of ibis principal gate is 

anocher, through which the fdad to Athene went between the two I.ocg 
WntLs- The gate is double;, that Ls^ it is composed of a court nearly 
square with a gnte at each end. The reason of this construction, which 
IS coifimon in Greek fortifleadonst that^ if an enemy should force 
the outer gate, he woutd still have a second gate in front of htm, and 
would m the meantime find himself pent in a narrow court, as in u 
trap, from the walls of which he w odd on all sides be assailed by the 
missiles of the defenders. Farther to the southreast, oa the hill of 
Munychia, an: the scanty remains of a third gate ; it stood just outside 
(south of) the paint where the middle Ung Wall joined the wall of 
Piraeus. A fourth gate, flanked with tw^o round towers, may be seen 
at north end of Eetionk, at the angle where the wall turns south. 


Acrardmg to Thucydides (ii, 15) Uic whole circuit of the fortifica. 
tions of the Piraeus measured 60 Greek furlongs which is 

equivalent to io ,&44 metres, the Greek fhrhng (sl^) being reckoned 

ai p, 13). Mr- Kaupert estimated the circuit 

at 11,045 tnetres. 


I«t d«b dso with U« ]^r^e%g ft 
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Foucart* ^ Les foiti^Slt^Ofna dd Bull Cfrr^ /fM ll flSSyJ^ pc. t±9-t44 ; 

11 Lcchal, 'FouIHr m Firife/ ri. pp. iMl-all j /r 4 , ^FoualEcs au Hrte. Ijes 
fcitidcMjcms nnlH^us,^ Bi^ll Cerr. /A/A IJ (iStSS), |tp. 3J7'3S4: C WadismyjSi* 
ZJilf S/adf A^^f* iffi Aiifri^upt^ 2x ppt 1 - JOl On tC>pe»^r;o.|?hy mciJ acliquities 
or TifTLcoB in gracral, Kt Dodwel], r. pp. 416-467 ; Leik«, r, pp 363-412 j 

Ulrichs, E^is^a vtuf pp. 156-208; Vwchtr^ pp. 30 S- 2 I 6 t Euniiaii^ 

1. pp. 264-271; Dyer, vfM™, pp. 112-120, 191-195; HfrnrlifcEd,"Topc>- 

[^rnphisdicr Vc?sqch iSbtr d£o FdiaicustailE,' d. GeirE. d. 

SU Phib1i>g. liiMl. CLj 30 (1878), pp 1-31 • rtupJrkcr,* pp, iri- 

ri5 ; Gtfidi-jMnnf^j,pn. 154-160; wtt T^xf, Heft S,i MilciihofH-, 

article " rcLrucKiR,^ m mumcisicr's Dinimalerf pp 1195-1 jof ; Wach^miit}], 
rtX l. pp, ^16-^36 ; id, 2, pp 1-176. An utide fey Mr. T, W. Didlaw on 'lie 
Jlarbon of andfflt AtheriS iti 7^4 Ammraa /oismal 4 (l SSj), pp. 

192-Ki'j^ IS a 6llile Allempl lo re^vc loCi^ cxrptodcd crron. 

There cEua be no doubt that the transference of the port o-f Athens 
from the open roEtd^tead of PJu^emjn to Piraeus and the fortihcatlon of 
the latter constituted one of the most momentous steps ip the history of 
Athens. Coupled with the construedon of a large permanent war-fleet 
It made Athens the first naval power in Greece, and so determined her 
subsequent history. All ihrce measures originated in the far-seeing 
rniiid of ThemistCM:le5j who thus in a sense created Athens, and proved 
himself thereby one of the greatest of statesmen. He saw that Piraeus 
was mare impM>rtant to the Athenians thnn Athens itsdfi and often 
advised them, if ever they were bard put to It by land^ to evacuate 
Athens and settle at Pimeas where with their fleet they could defy the 
world. if they had taken his advicCi Athens might perhaps have 
played a still grtater part in history. See Thucydides, i. 93 ; Plutarch, 
Thimist^iej^ 4 and tg ; E. Curtius, p. 98 

1. 2, a township of old. Piraeus was a township {deme) In 
the trihe HIppothonntis (Stephanus Byiantlus, j.v. n^ipaiof). As to 
the townships {demes} of Athens see nerte on i, 51, 1. 

Ik 2^ the anchoiiihip of Thomistocle^ According to Dionysius 
Halicamensis {Anfi^tnd vi. 34) Themlstocles was archon 
(i>. he was the archon who gave his name to the ye&r) in OL 71- 4 
(493-495 n,c,) ; and in the Armenian version of Eusebiui' {voL 

2k p. 100^ ccL A Schoene) it is said that Piraeus was feutifled by 
Th™istodes in Ol 71, 1 (496-495 B ^^-) There seems no soflicient 
reason for doubting that the archonsbip of Themlstocies in 493-49^ B.c* 
was the same nrchonship of Themistocles to which Thucydides (L 93) 
and Pausanias refert though some scholars have conjectnrally placed the 
archonship of Themistoclefi and with it the fortification of Piraeus in OL 
74’ 3 (45^-4^! B-C,) See Curtlus, Grii£/t. 2. p. 814; Waths- 

muth, Dii S/ad/ A/^eu tm A/f^rfAum, i. p. 513, note 2; Eusol^ 
Gru^A. Gie^A. 2. p. labj Hotnh Gri^fA^ft/ofsds^ 2. p. 41 » 

Kenyon and Sandys^ on Aristotle, CfWi/iMwft c/ A/A^ffjf 32. Eusebius 
assigned ihe fortification tf Piraeus to the right Olympiad but to the 
wrong j^ear; A work of such magnitude must have occupied a good 
many years ; it is not therefore surprising that it was incomplete in 4S0 
i!,c.^ when the Persians invaded Greece, 

1* 2^ Phal^miEi waa the port of Athena eic: Pausanias here 
teils us that Phalerum wus the point of the coast nearest to Athens^ and 
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^scwhcre (viiL lo. 4) he tells us that the distAAce was 20 Creek liirlongs. 
The scholiast on Aristophanes {Birds, 1694) says that it was 20 futlongs 
from the Acropolis to the Phalcric hay. The point on the SCa coast 
nearest to Athens i$ at the east end of the bay of Phalenun, near the 
low rocky height which U now crotvned by a chapel of St Ceoi^e. Its 
distance Irero the foot of the Museum hill at Athens is about two and a half 
miles, which agrees lairly with dte 20 Greek furlongs given as the dis* 
tance by Pausanias and the scholiast on Aristophanes^ (As to the 
Greek furlong or sfude, see below.) Near the chapel Dowell and 
Ulrichs found a Doric caiMta] with the upper part of a fluted column, 
which measured a feet fi inches below the necking. On a hill a little to 
the south-east are two cisterns hewn in the rock j and potsherds and 
fragments of tiles are scattered about (Dodwcll, i. p. 427 jy.; Ulrichs 
Rtisfn UHii Porschungtn, 2. p, 158 r|y^.) tn the sea near tie chnpei 
Sir Patnek Colquhoim discovered by diving the foundations of a mote 
Imilt of solid ancient Greek masomy (Dyer, AtAests, p. 115). Here 
then we may place the ancient Phalerutn. According to Thttei-dides 
<11. rj), the length of the Long Wall which united Phalenim to Athens 
3 S Greek forlongs. Mr. Kaupert believed that he delected traces 
of this wall at three places in the neighbourhood of Athens: f i) in the 
bed of the llissus at the point where the present highroad to Phalenim 
crosses it; (3) at the watchhouse on the saddle between two low hills 
S 30 m«r» South-west of the first point; (3) 550 metres farther south- 
wes^ m a ravme cast of the highroad to Phalerutn. .Mr. Kaupert 
is of opinion that the wall was carried to a point on the coast 1050 
metres south-west of St. George; and he calculates that the total length 
of the outer fretn of the wall, measured nut and in the pmjectmg towem. 
was fi 43 » metres (about 36 Greek forlongs), which is a dose appioxim^ 
tion to Thucydideses measurement. See Kaupert, in dAwnWrAr/flireof the 
^rlm Academy, 1S79, p. 633 jy. Professor Milchhtiler would p 1 a^? e 
Phalemm ne^. but rather to the west of, the chapel of the Saviour 
which stands on a conspicuous rocky elevation about a mile and 
a quarter north of Sl George, and distant tjoo metres from the sea. 

Iri r" remains, which Prof. 

Mikhhbfer conjectures way be those of Phalenim. See 

^ai nst placing Phideniw near the chapel of the Saviour k ma>^' urged ‘ 
(i) Phalcrum was the old port of Athens (Herodotus- vi 116 • Diodlnw' 

» 41; Cornelius Nepos. PaJK V Aald w«.’ 

iher^re have been on the coast, whereas the cha^ of th‘c^sTsriorS 
nearly threc-quaiteis of a mile from the sea. To this Piof Mil^hhAfr^ 
replies that the stretch of marsh land aad siJy Vu^ wj 'h 
separates the chapel from the sea way have been fom«l , 

a half Irom Athens; how then could the Long Wall between the Two 

4 ^ 1 :' 
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believing tlial be had discovered ihe remains of an an dent Giedc mole 
imdcr water near St. George^ this pnicticoJly settles the question^ 
Phalenim must ba^^e bcett there. 

On these grounds I agree with most writers since Uhichs in pladtig 
Phalenim at St George, 

The preciMi length of the furlong (j/ndtvffi, which Creek 

wriierSi including Fausanias, employ as the highest mad-mcasure^ has 
been a good deal discussed; but it seems possible to determine it with 
approximate accutacy, Roman writers leguiarly reckoned the Greek 
farlgog (f/ofir) as equal to 125 paces or 625 Roman feeCj S Greek 
furlongs making 1 Roman mile^K l ooo paces =5000 Roman feet). 
See Columbia, v. r. 6 j Fliny* //, ii. 85 ; tsidore, Orrgmirs, xv, 
16, 3 ! Htiltsch, [L Sf^ note But this appears to have 

been merely a rough reckoning adopted for convenience of reducing 
Greek furlongs to Roman miles. For the careful Polybius, as we 
leam from Strubo (%ii. p. 323)^ recUoned 8^ Greek furlongs to the 
Roman milt Now the Creek furlong was alwa>>s equal to 600 Greek 
feet (Aulus GeUius, L 1 1 Suidas, s.w. and erTdScov). Hence, 

accoi^ng to Polybius, x 600et 5000 Greek feet™ 1 Roman mile™ 
5000 Roman feet. \Mieoce we see that Polybius regarded the Greek 
foot as identical with the Roman. This is confirmed by independent 
determinations of the length of the Greek and Roman fooL For from 
a variety of cansidcrations we may fix the length of the Roman foot* 
witli some certainty, at .2957 metre (see Hultsch, 1^. erZ p. 38 ; cp. 

Ridgeway* article ‘Mensuia,* Smith's Z^rV/. i>/ jfirf/fwVicj,* 2. p. rgg 
and from a cartful series of measurements of the Parthenon, and 
panictilarly of the cella of that temple* which is known to have measured 
loo Greek feett Dr. Dbrpfeld has arrived at the conclusion that the 
Greek (Attic) foot was precisely equal 10 .metres- See \V. 

Ddrpfeld, ^Beitriigc lur antiken ^letrologie*^ d //tjA r>; 

A/Aen^ J (iaS 3 )*pp, 277-31^* Hence the Greek furlong (ritiiif) = 
.2^57x600 metres= J77.42 metres™ 194 yards 1.34 inches. Thus 
we can hardly be far wrong in reckoning the Greek furlong 
Uads) as equivalent to 177 metres or 194 yards^ But the English 
furlong, being the eighth of an English mile, is equal to 220 yards. 
Hence the Greek furlong {stadium^ itaddj wa$ 26 yards shortfr than the 
English furlong; and 9 Creek furlongs {1746 yards) are very nearly 
equi^iUent to 8 English fiirlongs or J mile (1760 yards). Hence a 
distance given in Greek furlongs (jfibf/j) can be readily turned into 
English miles by dividing by nine. In the pfcatnt tninslatiDn of 
Pausanias * furlong' always means a G reck furlong {stadi^ sAtdium)* 

The Greek furiong {lUidium) gave its name to the Greek foot-race¬ 
course, because the fooMacc-coilrse was alwTiys 600 Greek feet long 
(Aulus QeJIias, i, r). The stadium at Ol^tnpia was, indeed, exception¬ 
ally long (see note on vL 30. 8) ; but there seems to be no reason to 
suppore: that the length of the Olympic stadium (J 92.37 metres) was ever 
used as a road measure. 

1 . 2. The^Dj - sailed from Pholinun etc. Cp. Flutarchj 

17 and 32 . 
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1 - 2. ther? ’were aliip’^da tlien down te my time. The Lfuth 
of ilu$ etatciiient lias been called in question by Mr, ICalkmann 
(Pautitttiiti tier Periegtf, p, 54 Wc know tbit the arsenal and 

docks of Piraeus were burnt and the walls pulled down by the Komans 
under Sulla in itc. (see abov^ 8). Cicero’s friend Servtus 
Sulpidus, writing in 4; ac., says that when he was sailing from 
Aegina lo Megam, the once nourishing towns of Aegina, Megnni, 
Piraeus, and Corinth lay prostrate and in mins on all sides of him 
(Cicero, £pttL ttd Pam. iv. 5.4); and Strabo says (in. p, 395 jy.) 
that the numerous wars had destroyed the walla of Athens and the 
forlificatiQiis of Munychta, and had reduced Piraeus to a small 
settlement round about the harbours and the sanctuary of Zeus;. 
But Pausimins, in addition to the sanciuary of Zeus, mentions one 
of Aphrodite, two colonnades which were used as separate markets, 
and some ship-sheds. All this, Mr. Kalkmann thinks, is inconsistent 
with the picture which Strabo draws of the desolation of Piraeus in his 
time \ whence Mr. Kalkmann concludes that Pausanias cannot be 
describing Piraeus as it was in his own time, hut must have copied his 
description of it from an old book or books which depicted Piraeus as it 
had been in happier days before the Roman sack. But between the 
lime of iitralMi and the time of Pausauias a century and a half elapjied, 
during which Greece enjoyed profound peace and basked in the sunshine 
of imperial favour. It is rash to assume that during this long period 
Piraeus remained m precisely the same state of rain and desolation lo 
which it had been reduced by Sulla’s sack more than two hundred years 
before. Hr. Kalkmann even remarks with apparent suTprlse that 
Pausantas mentions no heaps of ruins in the whole of Piraeus. This is 
much as if a traveller who visited Magdeburg in 1E31 should be expected 
to describe from personal observation the blood-stained rains in which 
Tilly left the city after his ferocious sack in May [631. Criticism of 
this sort hardly deserves notice, but as it is popular at present in certain 
circles in Germany and imposes on some people, X think It well to 
expo<sc II 

There is, moreover, a good deal of positive evidence to show that 
PiiMus revived under the Roman empire. An inscription, which seems 
to Hiale from about the middle of the second century a.i>., and hence to 
be contemporaty with Pausaoias, contains a decree of the people as to 
the sanctuaries and sacred precincts of Athens and Piraeui Ail such 
holy places as had been profaned by being appropriated by private 
^nums were to be rwtor^ to the gods and heroes to whom they right- 
fully hdon^d and the sale or purchase of such pUces was to be strictly 
for^dden for the [umre. The iiucription expressly mentions the doek- 
ya^ ^h in the harbour of Zea and in the great harbour, the 

ratonnadcs, the ba^ or eschange {tieigmit) dedicated by Magnus 
(Forney the Great f), several public buildings, sanctuariy of 
r^culapius, Dionj^u^ and Aphrodite, precincts of Good Fortune and 
rh«Mu^ aJI nf which seem to huve been situated at Piiaeosw A 

IT.. deposited in the sanctuary of Zeus and 

Athena at Piraeus. See opjjaioAoyiKijl, i 3 S 4 , pp, 165-172. 
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As to thc date t>{ the inscripiion, see C. WachOTiuth. Stti^ AtAtn 
ifn Afar/Aum, 3 . p, 13, note 1 ; W, Ciirlitt, LvSir p. 336 

iff. Prof. Bruno Koil would date Uie inscriptioa in the ! 5 rtt century 
B.C., Oft ihc Bfouiid of the numcnils employed in it (//trma, 35 (1S91), 
pp. 3*7‘J2o)t if he is right, llie inscfiption prott* that Athens soon 
began to recover firom the state of prostration into which it had been 
throhvn by Sulla- The Magnus mentioned In the bscripdou is probably 
P^pey the Great j for Pompey is known to have given the Athenians 
Dfty talents to help them to repair their buildings (Plutarch, Pemfie^^ 43)^ 
The mention of the dockyards in the inscription shows that they had 
Men at least partially rebuilt after their destruction in Bfi The 
docks and ship-sheds were probably used by ships of the Roman navy ; 
the tombstones of two marines of the Rotnan navy have beett found at 

6 (t 88IX pi 341 f 

C A A, HI. Ko, 144? ; Wachstnuth, qi. df. 3. p, 11. The trade of the 
port seems also to have revived; for an inscription found at Piraeus 
coniams the letter of a Roman emperor regulating the traffic in the 
marfet {FAdd^^f, sg (iSyo), pp. 693.695) ; and another inscription 
words the dedication of a statue of Appia Rcgilia, wife of Hcrodes 
Atiicte, by the merchants of Piraeus {MittAHL d ofck Imt. in AtAtn, 
8 (ibSjX pp. 287-389X This last inscription was, therefore, eon- 
temporaiy with Pausanias; for Appia RegiJJa died in his lifetime (see 
VII. 2ft 6 noteX Another inscription tells us that a statue of Tiberius 
Claudius Appius Atilius liradua Regillus Aitieus Marathonius, son of 
Werodes Atticus, was set up by the inhabitants of Piraeus for some 
tenefit which he had conferred on them {MUiAd/. d. arch. Inst, in 
Aiktn^ 6 (l8SiX pp. j09.3irX The colossal statue of a Roman 
emjmor (Claudius I) and a good bust of Augustus have also been found 
at Piraeus, attesting to some extent the returning prosperity of the port 
and the favour of the emperors (/’Ai'Ai/rjjwf, 39 (1870X P- 696 rft ; 

von Ai/iAa, Ttd, Heft i. pp. 53, 50 ry.) The wealthy Proclus 
of Naucratis, the teacher of Philostratus, had a house at Piraeus 
(Philostratus, Sepkitf. tL Si), and remains of Roman villas have 
been found there {ICariett von Attika, TVa-/, Heft i. p. 33). 
Extensive remains of Roman baths were brought to light by excava! 
tion ebse to the harbour of Zca in 1893 (IIpaKTwd 'Apx««>^ 
bntpiaf, for t393, pp. t 7 - 39 X These baths were certainly later than 
Sulla's destruction of the dockyards, since they are actually built over 
the remains of some of the ancient ship.sheds. 

T'he ship. sheds at Piraeus were one of the glories of Athens. 
iJemosthenes mentions them along with the Parthenon and the 
Propylaw (xxiL 76. p, 617). Isocrates tells us (vii. 66) that they 
were built at a cost of loco talents, and were sold by the Thirty 
Tyrants as building jnaieriat for three talents. Lysias says that the 
'^irty pulled doivu the dockyards (xii. 99), and he speaks of the ship- 
sheds going lo ruin (axx. 33). In 347*346 tt-C, ihe Athenians, incited 
apparently by Eubulus, set about building new docks, ship-sheds, and 
an arsenal. The works were Interrupted by the war with PhJip, but 
were alterwands resumed and carried on till 333-332 n,c. at least; for we 
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learn from an inscription (C /. yt. iL No. 370) ttat from 347-346 ttc. to 
8,C. a ta* of tea talents was annually levieil On dtizens and 
resident aliens lo detay the coat of these works. See also Dinarchus, 
i. g6 j Aeschines, iiL 35 i Phiiocliorus, t'rag. 133, Fn^. Hitt, Grene.^ 
ed, Muller, i. p. 406^ The tesampdon of the intemtpted w'ork and its 
hnal completion were chiefly due to the energy and patriotism of the 
ofator Lycurgiis. See [Flutanh,] Vii. X. Orat, vii, pp. S41 d, 853 es 
Photiiia, BiMi^UtiCA, p. 497 a, U fff., e<L BekVcr; Longinia, in 
Bieiorft Gnvci, ed. Wall, 91. p. 343 tg.; Hypeiides, Fmg. tjt, 
etL Blass i Paus., L 39, 16. We have seen above that the docks 
and arsenal were burnt by Sulla in 36 B.C., but that the docks were 
afterwards rebinlt. 


With regard lo the number of the ship-sheds, we know from inscrip- 
tioms that in the years 330-339, 3 = 6-33 5 - and 333.332 B.Q,, the total 
number was 372, of which 196 were in Ava, 82 in Munychia, and 94 
in Canthonis (the great harbour). (Sec C. /, A, il No. 807, col. c, lines 
* 7 - 3 3 J C, A A, il No. SoB, col. d, lines pj-ioa i C. /. A. ii. No. 8] 1, 
cal. f, lines 6*to.) This agrees feirly with the strength of the Athenian 
navy at this time : for under the administiation of Lycurgus it numbered 
about 400 warships. See I 49. 16 note; Wachsmuth, Die Btadf 
Athen im Aiftrihum, i. p. 599, note i. Thus the number of ships 
slightly exceeded the number of sblp-shedst but this, could scarcely 
have caused inconvenience, as some ships must always have been in 
commission. The number of 400 ships seems rarely, if ever, to have 
been exceeded even in the time of Athens^s greatest power. See 
Wachsmuth, op, at. 3. p. &i. 

Very considerable remains of the ancient ship-sheds are still to be 
seen in the harbours of !Iea and Munychia. In 1871 Mr, Graser 
found that the foundations of fifty of them were suflidently well preserved 
to enable ns to estimate the originil dimensions of the sheds ; thirty* 
eight of the fifty were in Zea, and nine in Munychia, Excivaiinns 
conducted on the east side of the harbour of Zea by the Greek Archaeo. 
logical Society in 1 83 ; laid bare the feundacions of some of the sheds 
so fuUy that Dr. Ddrpfeld was able to restore their original plan with 
tertaioty. The flat beach all round the basin of Zta was enclosed Iw a 
wall of ashlar masonry, which ran round the harbour in the form of a 
regular polygon with somewhat obtuse angles, at a distance of about 
SO to fio feet from the water's edga This formed the back wall of 
all the ship-sbeds, which extended at right angles to it and parallel to 
each other down to ^e water. The average breadth of each shi cashed 
or bc^ uTis at»ut 6.50 metres. Tha sheds were separated from each 
other by 1^ of unfluted columns of Piraeic limestone, the foundatiens 
Of wbieb, bedded on the shelvmg rocky beach, deKend in steps to the 
eog* of itLfi <Hratcr,i ojid arc continued under ihe at the same ando 
for some distance. These columns $upponcd tht rooTs^ which uere 
probably wooden, for no remains of a stone roof h.ive been found 
Between these partition-rows of columns the rock has been hollowed 
out and smoothed, so that it forms an inclined plane descendin? 
gradually, like the rows of coliimus. to the water and continued undtt 
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ftl <- " ihcniidtUe of each <if ihes« flwtrt » built 

a stone pier, about jo f«t wide and a yard or so hiuh- m v^mp. 
places the natjirc rod^ hewn cut at the side^ has been left standing in 

tth »>r"^ ^ ^ '** sSnitiar dimensjons. These pfeis 

whether built or consiaunu of the native rock, slope gently into the 
water! md on them the ancient ships were hauled up and down, A 
*^r^u fceel was probably cut down the middle of each 
pier. Remains of th^c piers may still be seen all round the haiboar 
of Zea mnnmjjf out under the clear waicr. 

back-wail runninir 
extending into the water, are 
breadth of t^ah ™ M^ychia, where, however, the 

less than ti^t of the ship^sfaeds in Zca. At MunychSa a stone with -i 
^■e for the ship^s fceei h« been found t also three stones to wikh 
ropes setw to have been fastened for the purpose of hauling up the 
shifM to theer iKrths. In the great harbour the shlp-sheds were situated 

nV^*^nf1h'‘^'? extremity of the harbour, to the 

g t of enLiance; for he/t the stone pttrs on which the ships 

cenmiy"** ^ preset 

\V»?k u“"«- f" PP- with plates 2 and i; 

\\ ^hsniuih Z>« AtAf„, a. pp. 6 ^ 74 - The remains of the shipl 
s^ m the great harbour are mentioned by Ulriehs^ Rntm umi 

j i®*' ™stiges of ancient Greek ship-sheds 

haw been found at Syracuse and Oeniadae in Acarrvania See Wochs. 

1*1 ** A*r^' the war-harbour at Utica 

in Afhcn there are remains of two rows of ebamben. the one 
atwvc the other. The iower chambers opened on quays at the level 
Of the water and it has been suggested that they were the Canha- 

hoiBcs. See Permt et Chtpier, Niitoirt de Fart dans Famtiomt^, i* 

P- 391 J Tissot, La firovinfe Romaiat ifAfriqut, 3. p. 62 jy., with 
^e Alias, platw ii iik vi. The ship^heds-" in ,L i,r-har£ur of 
Caithap are descnbed by Appian, U^e. 96- Rinnains of them are 
^ught still to exist, buried under sand and noedsL See Ferrot et 
Cht^*, 4^ at. 3. p 381 : Tissot, efi. at. 1. pi 596 jjrf. 

The only remains of ancient ships whicb have been found at Zca 
*nm’We representing great eyes. Clearly 
Aese were the ships eyes which were fastened to the bows of ancient 
t Schol. on Aristophanes, AcAani, 95). Pollux tells ua 
(T. 80) that the ships name was painted beside itseyt Philostnlus 
^nbes the picture of on Etruscan pirate ship painted blue with 
n^e eyes at the prow to frighten the ensmy L i8>. In a 

list Of missing or unserviceable ships’ furniture (Bddth's Urtundtn Uber 
V9U II P 
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iLHaes 6S^ 75) mention is t^vice nuide of a broken (ship's) 
c^'e tn tbe ships’ eyes fo»nd at Zea the iris is p^nt&d red or blue ; 
where the pupil should be there is a round hole, through which doubde^ 
pissed 1 toLiif pTObahty with a shining knob, to fasten the eye to the 
chip's side. SKne of the eyes show traces of red paint on the back ; 
the paint probably adhered to them from the ship's sides } for ships' 
bows were sometimes painted red {hence the epithet piXTo^raff^^i * 
cheeked^ applied to ships, see Leaf on Homerp /I. iL 6j7). See 
Lolling, * Schifikaugenj' d. otrA. Inj/. M 5 (i SEo), pp. 

:384-387 : JCartffi wff At^ika^ Tejrff Heft i. p. 5S The ship's 
eyes are clearly marked on a Greek vase in the form of a prow in the 
British Moseom (4th Vase Room, case D, on top) j they also appear on 
the prow of Ulysses's galley in a painting found at Pompeii, which 
represents Ulysses pasaiug the Sirens (British Mueeumf 4tii Vase 
Room^ Wail Case 6). They are also marked on two terra-cotta 
boats found in Cyprus {Cesnola, Cyfirus^ p. 259), and they are depicted 
on vase-paintifigs. Bee Stackeiberg, dkr pi. 

xlvii j qf Nil/tmc Shidi^s, 6 (1885), p. 2i; £. Assmann^ in 

JaArtacA d. arcMi^f, /tfi-Zi'/if/j, 4 \l 9^, Modem ItaliarL 

sailors sometimes stLU paint an eye on the bow of ihclr vessel (J. J. 
Blunt, Vesfij^£s e/mtmnm ^tnd £tis£^£rgd tn m£fdcnr l/aly 

and Sia 7 jf p. 39).^ Every ci^ ofwned by a Chinaman, from a sampan 
up to an English-built screw steamer, has a pair of ey^es painted on ils 
bows, that it may see its way and spy out sunken rocl^ shoals, and 
other dangers of the deep Indeed^ in ill places in eastern Asia where 
many Chinese travel, the Jodi iteamers, whether owned by Chinese ot 
not, nJI haTi-e eyes ; otherwise no Chinaman would travel in them or 
send his goods by them (Shway Yoe, TAi^ i. p. Sr j J. H. 

Cfray,. CA/na^ 3 . p. 3 59). Cambodian racing boats all have eyes at the 
bow, with gold lesifage round them (Mourn, rqy^time da 
u p, 190). 

Another famous structure in Fimeus was the arsena], which formed 
a necessary adjunct to ihe ship-sheds of the na^y. We know from 
andeat authors that k was built from designs fumtshed by the architect 
Philo, who explained them to the people in a speech which won him 
a high reputation for eloquence. The building was admired for its 
elegance, and the Athenians were proud of it. (See Plutarch, Su//a, 14 ; 
Strabev ix. p. 39s; Valerius Maximus, vB. 12. Ext. 3; Cicero, 
Ora^ffrt, i. 14. 6a t Pbay* N. H. vii 133 ? Vitruvius, viL prOocoL, 12.) 
VVe know from an mscription (C/. A. il No. 270, see above, p. 15 fg.) 
that the arsenal was begun, or at least that a tax to defray the cost of it, 
was ftrst le%icd in 347'346 B.C, j and it must have been Einished in 330'319 
B C For an bscilption of that year (C. /. A. iL No, 807, cob b, line 
3 S jp'y. ; B 5 ckhs l/rAundfH ^idfr dit Seiwsdft^ Ko. sL) contains a list 
of ^-aiiotls building materi^s which had been left over from the arsenal, 
including twenty-five new iron nails^ Now we know that the boards of 
the roof were fastened on with iron nahs (see below) hence the arsenal 
mm have been roofed in 330-3:^9 it must also have had its doors 
on in that ycai t for in the same inscription (coL lines 4S there 
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is of ft new dftor ^vh\ch kid beec rejnoved fmm the 

probably because it did not fit The new arsenal conatmeted by FhtEo 
rcpbccd an older onsp which is mentioned in the inscription ftt first as 

* the arsenaJ * simply and at a later date as * the old aiseaal * (C. X . ii. 
Ko. 793, a, line and tol e, line 37 ; BtSekhs 

ddji No. iv. pfx 3i2j 323? C 4 V#. il hTo. 79^, coL f, line 

78 jfF,; a /A. ii No. E07, col. Jine 15 j; Bfidsh's No, 

xi col bp line 160^ 412)* %Vhnc the new ftrsenal was ta process of 

construciionp wooden arsenals were used as temporary slDie-houses 
(tr. L A. ii. Na £07, col. 4 line 26; Bdekh's UrJtuni:fen, No, xi, p. 414), 
The^at ftrsenalp ihc pride of Athens, was finally hitmt by SuUa in 36 ac. 
(see above, p, S)7 and no certain vesd^fes of it have been as yet discovered. 
Bui by an extraordinary piece of good fortune the directions Eii-en to the 
contractors for its construction ha’i'ft been preserved to us. They wen: 
disc&vered in lEEs engraved on a sl^ of Byrnettian marble not far 
from the uorthHeasc side of the harbour of Zea, at the foot of the bib of 
Munydiia. The directions are so full, clear, and precise that we now 
know Philo's arsenal from roof to fornidatiou belter than any other 
building of ancient Greece, though not a stone of it has been found A 
brief d^criptfon of the arsenal] derived from the inscription^ may not be 
out of place here. 

The archkert was to be Philo of Eltusis, son of Execestides; and 
willi him was associated, though in what relation b not elearp a cenma 
Euthydomus, son of Demetrius 1 the latter was perhaps the public over¬ 
seer of the work The arsenal was to be built to store the ^ hanging- 
gear ^ (riggiug, tacklftp sails, cables for nndergirding the ship, curtains or 
screens which were stretched along the gimwales, etc.) The * wooden 
gear' (masts, sparSt oats, punting-potes^ rudders, ett) seems to h^vt 
been kept beside the ships in the shipsheds. (See C L A. ii. No. 793, 
cob c^ line 10 ; coL d, line 10 \ and on the < hanging gear" and 

* wooden gear * in the Crcclc marine, see Bdckb^ OrJtufidiM d&i 

pp. 111-166 ■ A. Cartftult] zi /hire A/A/ttt^nn^ (Paris t£81) p. 

170 The arsenal was to be built at Zea, which was iheprindpaJ wftr- 

hatbour. h was to begin at the gateway which led from the market 
and was to extend to the back of the ship-sheds. It was to be built of 
PiTaeic limestone, an exceUent building material often meiutoned in 
inscriptions {Wachsrtmih, Du Stadf 3. p, 167) and stiH much in 

use. The old quarrits arc to be seen in the centre and towards the 
iiT^tein edge of the Acte peninsnla (ACurUff v&n AmJta, Heft I 

p. 5 5), The genetid plan of the building waj to be this : 

It was to be a long narrow structure, 400 feet long by go feet wide 
on the inside* or^ including the walh, 405 feet long by 55 feet wide. 
Inlemaliy it ivas to be divided into three aisles by two rows of cx^Eumns 
running down its whole length. The central aisle, Hanked by the 
double row of columns, was to be kept clear as a passage for the public; 
while the two side aisles were to serve for storing the tackle. For this 
purpose each of the aide aisles was divided into two stories by a wooden 
flooring. On the ground slory the aaJia and other caJivas gear were 
kept in presses j and in the upper galleries the ropes v.-ere to be coiled 
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on open shelves. Thus die ar^nal closely resembled what we should 
call an smade, except dint the sides wem occupied by stare-rooms instead 
of shops. The walls were io feel ht^h^ the blocks bein^ Laid 

lengthwise and crossways la alternate courses (alEemate courses of 
^stretchers ^ and * headers - Is the tcdinical EnglLsh phrase), Airiglyph 
frieze and a cornice vrcie to run aU round the outside of the building. 
It was to be lit by windows throe feet high and two feet broad, one 
window being placed opposite each intertolumnlattOTi in the long sidesi 
and three windows io each of the gabte ends j the windows were to be 
dosed Hith tight-fitting bnoaze shutters In each of the gable ends 
ihere were to be two doorways nine feci wide each, opening into the 
central aisle or arcade. These doorways were to be fitted with doors 
placed with bronse on the outside. The columns of the interior, thirty- 
five in each fOw+ w^ort to be 20 feet high with capitals of Pcntelic 
maible. The order of the columns is not menlioned ; but from the 
propoTtionst which were slender, Or. Dorpfeld infers that they were 
ionic. The whole of the intenor was to be paved with stone flags closely 
fitted logetherj their upper surhus being worked smooth and level. In 
the two itm-s of columns which flanked the central arcade there was to 
be a stone balustrade, with a latticed gate in the tniddlep betwixt each 
pair of coluitiiii. These gates gai'O admission to the side aisles. Jn 
tliese side aisles on the ground tlaot, as already mentioned, the salLs and 
Camus gear were to be stored in presses which were to be placed against 
the coluituis and the side walls. The pmsscs placed against the side 
walls were to open in front; those placed again^ the columns were to 
open at the two stdes^ in order that people passing ibrough the ar^nal 
might sec all the gear that was stored in iL In the gnlEencs abo^^r 
these side aisles the cordage wns tn be stowed away on open wooden 
shdve'S. The roof of the buildirig was to be constructed of strong 
wooden rafters overlaid with boards which were to be fastened on w^sth 
iron nails j and the whole was to becoi^ered with close-fitting Cannthian 
tiles. To secure that the building should be wcU nired^ which was 
especially necessary in a magaxine of this sort^ test the tackle should 
sttffer fmm damp, slitdike openings were to be left in the walls between 
the joints of the stones^ the number and situatEOnof these air-holes being 
left to the discrotiott of the architect. Such was, in auilinet the great 
arseiml of the Piraeus. Thither on the burning days of sumtneCi one 
may suppose, crowds were glad to escape from the blinding glait: and 
stifling heat of the streets^ and to prumenjade in the cool, lofty^^ and dimly 
|]ghtE^d arcade, ofien stopping to gaze with idle curiosity or patriotic pride 
ai the Jong array of well-ordcmd tackle which spoke of the nai-al supre¬ 
macy of Athens. 
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T7 IT t T j ; Dittceberger, Jy%5t /jinrr. Grmc. Ko. 352 j 

Foucarlp 'L azscnol de Fhdon/ Cm 6 tifiSaJ, pp. 540555 ; T. VV. 

Athci^ ntv»l incftJlJ of Phllon/ A 0 ffri^a» jmrma/a/MiUhjgy, 
3 ipp" Jt7-333| E, Fahridui, 'Die Skeiiothek dea PhLtdn/ 17* 

(lSS2), pp. 551-594 1 ^ DbrpTcid, * Die SkenoEhek det A/ii/Aith A snJk^ 
/«ir, i« Af^rn, S (tSflj), pj\ 14/1^4; Chotsy^ MmpAiptet ikt 

faFriUt.-t>irtGrt<fiu,pp, i-jS; Brtum Krdl, ‘ BemErkungcn nir Kcwentmdim 
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dcr phiLciDeLsdictl SkcUOLbdkp' 19 (]£S4% I5pi MttdihtffWt m 

BaLimdsict^s p. IZ99 s C, \\rfiichimiitk, xJxd J/difif p^. 7 S'^ 

Lastly, before quittinff tbe w&r-ha4-b£Mir$ of Athens, we may notice 
the a quay near the rncuth of the tiarbour on which, when an 

armament was fitting out for sea, the CcnJndl of the Five Hundred held 
thetr sittings daily till the s^uadwi sailed. When all was ready, every 
captain was bmind by bw to by his vessel alongside the quay in be 
inspected by the Couned. The inspection the fleet weighed anchor 
and proceeded on Its voyage. It mtial have been a heart-slirnng sight 
In witness the departure of n fleet for the seat of wart as gallant ship 
after ship passed, in long pmeession, through the mouth of ihc harbour 
and stoc^ out to ata, followed by ibe gating eyes and by the hopes and 
fears and prayers of thousands assembled On the shore* 

S« Dcnioathencs, 1 . 6- SwS, IL 4. p- 11^91 Xenophon, li. 3. 4^i 

C. A A. il No* 809, coL BL, Hne 1S5 coJ. b, line r5 ; C- Wadianiiitht 
Di* Sfadt AiAiWf i. pp. 94-^ 

L 2. hosido the largest harbour is the graye of Themistoelefi. 
Diodorus the PcficgCtc, a coniempojary of Th«jphni5tti% wrote a work 
^^On Tombs' in at least three book^ (see Polcmo, ctL Preller, p. 170 jy^,/ 
^ra^. Ifif/r Groic. cd. Miiller, 2. p, 353 Jy.) The work is lost^ but 
Plutarch has prescn'ed several fragments of it. In one of which (Plutarch, 
32 J Diodorus thus describes the situation of Thcmwtoclcs"5 
grave: At the great harbour of Piraetu a sort of elbow juts out from 
the headland of Aldmns; and when you have rounded this elbow, on 
the Inner side, where the sea is somewhat caltti+ there is a large ha»- 
ment of masonry, and the altardike structure on it b the grave of 
Themistocles. And he (Diodorus) Imagines that the comk poet Plato 
bKirs him out in the following passage i 

' Fair Ie« thy lomh 

For 11 win spcsik to nicrcli.'inti everywiicre ; 
it vrUi ticbofdl the scuonvn Balling out oud bp 
And matk the contata of the ^hsps*' ” 

Tradition pbees the site of the tomb on the shot^ of the Actc 
peninsula, near the modem lighthouse, some u'ay to the south of the 
enErance to the great harbour. This idcntiflcatiorL is confirmed by Prof. 
MikhhfSfer. A square space, mcasuLring about 19 feel on the skies, 
has been leveUed in the rock ; and iU outer margin has been cut and 
smoothed to a breadth of feet, apparently to fonn the bed of a 
Wall. Within this square space are three graves^ a large one mad 
two small ones ; and just outside it* on the side away from the sea, is a 
large sepidchtt htwn in the rock. Prof. Milchhijfer supposes that when 
this square space was surrounded by its wall and the interior space w’as 
filled Up with rubble, it may have been the ^altar.tike structure * described 
by Diodoms ibe Periegelc, and that the rock-hewn icunb behind it and 
sheltered by it from the surf and spray *>f the ueighbouring sea, may 
have been the supposed gnivie of ThemistocleSi^ There is n little bay 
hem, which, he thinks^ tallies with Diodorus’s descriptiorL Aristotle 
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{Nfsf. Afttrjt. vL 15, p. 569 bp 9 tneutiotis a, ' TbcmistocIciaTn" in 
a ishady and marshy spot j but whether this ‘ Thcmistotlcam' is the 
tomb desenbed by Diodorus and Paiisanias seems doubdiiL (See 
Milehh&ferp m Jfarifft wn AfMSt T^t/, Heft 1 . p. 54 ; C. Wachsmuth^ 
I?£c Sfadi 1* p. 3^0 sg.t M 2. p. 169 j^.) Thucydsdes tdls 

(L 13S) that there ntks a monument to Themsstodcs in the market-place 
at Magncsln (where he died), but that his relations asserted that at Ms 
own request his bones had been brought home and laid secretly in Attic 
earth ; h>r as a banished traitor he had no light to banal. This seems 
to show that in Thucydides’s dme the spot where bis bones were said to 
have been laid in Aklii!:a was not gencr^ly known t so the later identih- 
cation of the site may hav-e been merely a popular guess. The ^' contests 
of the sMps^ referred to in the lines of Ptalo may have been the 
regattas ; for we knitw that the boats raced from the great harbour round 
to the harbour of Munychia (see note on li. 35. i)^ and therefore must 
have passed dose to the spot whicllj if Prof, Milchhdfer is rightp was 
traditionally identified in antiquity as the grave of Thcmisiocles, 

1. 5. a preniiiet of Zens and Athena. Their fuU titles were 
SaviaiiT Zeiis and Saviour Athena (Lycurgusj c. L&rcr. 17 ■ Straboj ix. 
p, 396 j C A A. li. Nos* and 326 i C Z A, lii. Ko* 181). As the 
sanetuaiy was dearly the chief one in Piraeus (see below) we may assume 
that there was a temple within the sacred dose, though neither Pausanias 
nor Strabo refers to it, Pliny (jV. //, xxidv. 74} and an anonymotig. 
grammanan (in BekVet's A^^dD^a Cf^^t p* 91. 6 sfJ) certainly mention 
a temple of ^viour Zeus, but their authonty does not count for much, 
fn the dose there were cloisters containing fine paintings by dis^ 
tinguished artists, and there were statues in the open air (Strabop ix. 
P- 39 ^)* colonnade is mentioned in two Inscriptions (C. Z A. ii. 

Nos. 325 and 316), Among the paimiags, as wt learn from PatisarLias, 
were poittaitj of Leosthenes and his sons by ArtesilatUi (see below]. 
Among the stattics was a bromc one of the father of Leociate^ (Lycur- 
guSp 136 'The image of Athena^ which was admir^ was 

by Cephisodotus (sec below). Froirt PausanJas we li:arn that it was of 
bronre and hdd a speax^ The altar of Zeu$ in the sacred precinct w^as 
also by Cepbisodotus, and was a fine work of art (Pliny, /.r.) A sum 
was annually granted from the public chest for adorning the aitar at the 
public sacrifice offered to Saviour Zeus (Plutarch, ay ; 

[nZ,] P 3 rZ X viti. p 846 d). On the occasion of this festival there 
was a rei^ntia {C Z A> it- No. 47 b Hue 29 and a procession in 
honour of Saviour Zeus through certain wide streets. For we find a 
decree of the people {Ditteiibergcrp SjfU^elns^^K No. 337) ordering 
that the wide streets through whi^ the procession of Saviour Zeus passed 
shcFuld be kvellcd and put in the best order. (The decree Lncidentally 
throws some light on the ^te of the streets in Piraeus ; for it ordains 
that all persons who have shot rubbish in the streets shall be compelled 
to remo^-e it, and that for the future no one ahall be allowed to shoot 
rubbish or throw out dung on the street^) On the last day of the year 
a sacrifice was offered to Saviour Zeus (Lysias^ xxvi, 6). 

The expenses of the sanctuary seem to have been partly met by 
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levying a tax gI one drachm oa every vessel which put Into the port 
(C /. L No. 6S). Moreover, persons who hod escaped from danger^ 
for example soa£artng men who had come safe to hmd, commonly 
brought thank^ffeTiTigS to the shrine (Amtophanes, Pfufus, iijAm-} 
Frotn a fragraeni of the comedy of TA^ PainUr by Diphllus (preserved 
by Athenaens,, viL p. 2^2 b) w see that, among the Jong-shore sharks 
who lay m wait on the quays of Piraeus for sailors fresh from a voyage^ 
there, were cooks with an eye to buslnesSi For iti the passage In 
question one of the frateroitj^ tells us bow* whenever he spied a Jolly 
taf jn3t stepping aslioit^ ready for a spreCf iivith a buJging ptrrae and an 
expanaive smile On hii snn-bumt fkce^ he used to itiah up to hsnip shake 
him warmly by the hand* drop a dehcate allusion to Saviour Zeus, and 
proffer his servnees at the sacrifice. The bait toolc, and soon he was to 
be seen heading far the sanctuary with the sailor man in tow. 

The sanctuary of Savkinr Zeus^ as already ^emarked,^ seems always 
to have been the priitcipaJ one in Piraeus, It was so in the second 

century B-CL (see Livyj xxxL 3*- 9)» ^d it is the only one mentioned by 

StrabOi who says that in his dayj about the beginning of our era, the 
once busy mart of commerce had shrunk to a petty ton'll clustering 
about the harbours and the sanctuary^ of Zeus (ijt. p. 391 kc above, 
p- 14). In the second half of the second century A.D. w'e have the 

evidence of Pausanins that the precinct of Saviour Zeus was still the 

chief sight in Piraeus; and this is conhrmed by the e'vtdence of 
perhaps contemporary inscription which records a coraprehensive 
schejne for the restoration of holy places; for it is directed that copies 
of that Lnscriptioii shall be deposited 10 the shrine of Athena Polias on 
the Acropolis at Athens and in the sanctuary of Saviour Zeus and 
SavloLir Athena at Piraeus 
sec above, p, t4 

The esi^ict site occupied by the sanctuary is not known. Prof. 
M itchhiHrer would place it a little way inland from the north-east comer 
of the great harbourj somewhat above ihc modem church of the Trinity 
(Hagia TriadaX where some large, well-preserved marble ^piuls of the 
Doric order have been found. These capitals^ Piofi MilchhBfer con- 
jcciures, may have belonged to the temple of Saviour ZettS- See 
t/an Amo, Tcjct, Heft i. p. 41 Cp, C. Wachsmuth, Dk 
S/iidt A/Aeftj 2. pp. 141-145- 

|. j. Athfiiift holds a spear. This image was much admired : it 
was by the sculptor Cephisodmus (Plinyt saritlv. 74^ where, however^ 
the M$S. read Gephisodonis}. There were two sculptors af this 
name (see note on viii. 30. 10). Prof, v* Bninn conj^tured that 
after the restoration of the foitifications of Piraeus In 394 - 39 ^ 
ac. {see above, p. S) the patron deities Saviour Zeus aind Saviour 
Athena may have ^n provided with new images (v. Bruon^ 
GeicA/aA/e i/itr J* pu 269 : cp. K. O, 

A^unjl^rekaa^ie^gtifAf 5. p. 169). The conjecture is plausihlt, 

and if we accept it we must suppose that the sculptor who n^de the 
image of Saviour Athena was the ^deri not the younger Cephisodotus. 
This view is assented to by Prof Ov'erbeck 
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2 . p. 7), yir. A, S. Murmy ef Ctrt^ Scu^fifar^^ 2. 

p. 244), Pt^I MtlclOi^fcr v&n Trxt^ Heft L p. 42)^ 

and Pjrot C- WachsmuLh (Die S/adt i. p- s^Sp ■^trte 3 ; jv^j 3 , 

p, 144, CLOte 2). Prof. W, Klebj Indeed^ daatntd the statue for the 
younger CephisodOEua ; but peat v. Bruim easily showed that his argu- 
men! rented on a mkunderstandiog. See W, Klein, in AnAtuff/e^giseJt- 

aus 4 p, 21 #f 

V. Bninii, “* Znr gnechi^ten Kunstiergeschkchle,^ SiitungsherfMe of the 
Bavaiian Academy (Munich)| Phliosoph. philolog. Cl., rS£o^ F 454 
Vadous attempts have been utadt to Identify eiistbg statues as copies 
of this im^t of Athena. Thus Prof Furtwangkr formerly stigg:e$tcd 
that the Famese Athena (Muller- Wiesclcri 2. pL six. 

No. 202) is a replra of it ; Fro£ Miichhbfer believes that the A^eoa of 
VeUetri {MLiller-Wicseler, ij/, 2. pL No. 204; Fricderichs- 
WoLters, Gifisadgiissf f No. 1434) is a replica of it, and this view Is now 
advocated by Prof. FiirtwInglcTi though he would assign the original, 
jM 5 t to Cephisodotus, but to Cresilas dtr gn^A. P/astiA, 

pp. 303-311). Dr. WoUcTs dissents from them, and regards a helmeted 
bust of Athena, found at Hctculaneum and now at Naples, aa a ttpUca 
of the bust of the Image. His ground for doing so is the resemblance 
of the face of the bust to the face of the statue of Peace by Cephisodotus 
(see i- S. 2^ note]u See F. Woltera, * Athena des Kephisodoi,'A 
d, jfr. 8 (1893), pp. 173-180. 

1. 3. a paJntiiig of iM^theaes — by ArceaUauB. Lcosthencs 
was slain while besieging Lamia in OL 114. a (3?3 according to 
Diodorus (xviii. 13)* A painter of ment, Arcesilas;, son of Tisicrates^ U 
mentioned by Pliny (M M Juav. 14^)^ He may be the Ancesilaus of 
Fausanias. Cp. v. Bmnn, Gesch^ d. gnltcA. 2. p. 157 

As to Lcosihenes, see L '35. 5 and Index, 

1 . 3. the Long Cobnnade. CalLIcraiefi or Menedes^ qttoted by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes (/Vor^ 14 5) tells ua that in the harbour of 
Canthams (that is^ in the great harbour of Piraeus) there were the 
docks, then the sanclnary of Aphrodite, then five cobnnades round 
about the harbour.” The same edifices are mentioned in the same 
order in an inscnpEion of Roman date which has been already referred 
to: “in the great (harbotir) ——* the docks and the sancttiary of 
Aphrodite and the calonuades as far as the bars" (of the harbour ?) 

r8B4, p. 170)* The Long Colodnade men¬ 
tioned by Pausanias was douhtless one of these ftvc colonnades which 
skirted the shore of the harbour? and it U almost certainly ideutlcai 
with the colotioadc which Thuej-dides (i-iiL 90) describes as the largest 
colonnade and as situated in Piraeus irnmedla^ely ad^lning the pro- 
montory of Ectionk. This fixes the situation of the Long Colonnade, 
rt must have stood cm the north side of the harbour, eKtenditig west¬ 
ward to the point where the tow-n-wall of Piraeus crossed the shallow 
northern bight on a mole to the peninsula of Eetionia (see abo\*e, p. to). 
The imm-waU must thus have run all along the back ef ihc Long 
Colonnade and may even havo formed the back-wall of that edifice. 
We tm thus see bow easy it was for the aristocratic party, after 
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fOTtlf/ing thtmselvfls on the peubsub of Ecdonia {411 n,c.) to cut off 
the Long Colonnade from the rest of Pinieus by n cross-wall {Thucy¬ 
dides viii. 90), Thb CTOSs-wall doubtless ran from the outer fortificatbn 
wall of Piraeus past the east end of the Long Colonnade and terminated 
on the shore of the harbour. The reason why the aristocrats included 
the Long Colonnade within the line of their fortress is not clear at first 
sight They feared an attack from the popular party in the town of 
Piraeus, and their derensive position would have been far stronger if 
they had confined themselves to the peninsula of Eetionia. For in that 
case an atta^ug parly which shoutd ha%'e attempted to assail them by 
land From within the town of Piraeus^ could only hare reached them by 
Crossing the narrow molCr a few feet wide^ which carried the towm-wall 
through the shallow northern bight of the harbour j and this narrow front 
the defenders could have rendered practically impregnable. Whereas 
by pladng their line of defence w the east of the Long Colonnade 
instead of on the mole, they cKtended their assailable front from a few 
fe^ to about rjo yards, the latter being approjoinately the length of the 
Cross-wall by which th^ cut off iht Long Colonnade from the rest of 
Pitaeus. 

But the Long Colonnade seems to ha^'c been a public granary. 
Por the schohast on Aristophanes 545) tells us that in Piraeus 

there was a cermiri colonnade, built by Perides, In which the com of 
the city was stored and in which meal was sold ; and that this was the 
Long Coloimnde is made practtcnily certain by a passage in Dema^ 
sthenes (f?jr. sjEriv, p* ^rS}^ where it 1$ saJd that in a time of scarcity 
bread and meal weie sold xa the people at low prices tn the dockyard 
and in the I^ng Colonnade. Thus by including the Long Colonnade 
within iheLr lines the aristocrats victualled themselves for a $iege, and 
they may very wll have thought that this more than compensated 
the Attendant disadvantage of an extended fronn But perhaps this 
explanation of their motives is more plausrbJe limn true; for ic wotdd 
^eem to hu^'e been easier to enrt the sacks of meal from the granary 
into their foit than to build a defisnsible w^all j 30 yards long. 

From the eastern end of the Long Colonnade the other four colon¬ 
nades probably ran soiilhwaitl in a long line beside the eastern shore 
of the harbour. Together the five colonnades doubtless formed the 
public mart or empotium, as it wo* called. The southern limit of 
the emporium is marked by a boundaiy'-sttme which still stands in Its 
original ppsinon a li ttle way inland from the souih -cast comer of the 
labour; it bears the inscription Boundary of the emporium and of 
the road" in letters of the fifth century B,C, (C /. j4. i No* 

Ulrichs^ urn/ 2, pi 192 A few' yards to the 

of this boundorj'-sEonc^ at the crossing of the two- modem streets 
of Aitcnxrs and Notaro, a portion of an ancient colonnade was excavuEcd 
in IS 86. The style of masomy is of the good Greek period, and the 
colonnade faced towards the harbour. Hence it was probably one of 
five colonnades which slurred the shore; and if so* it must have 
^ the most southerly of them all (See Hpaitrofi 
for pp. ^2-^4, with p|. 2,) One of the mw! Important buildings 
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in tic emporium wns the so-cnJIcd Btigma, n sort of exchange where 
foreign merchonti exhibited samples of their wares and where bankers 
sem to have sat at the receipt of custom (Tintacus, Harpocration, Suidas, 
^AEt^mel. mgnurn (p. 3J9, 51), r.lr. Bekkeria Anttiiitm 

t t . p. 3J7. JO sq.) U must have been dose to the quays and 
the shipping, as we leant froni I\>lyaeniB’s description (vi. 2. 3) of the 
successful raid which Alexander of I’herae once made on the bankers' 
coiMtcrs in it. One day a squadron was seen siandipir into the 
harbour. The loungers cm the quays watched it with idle curiosity till 
the shi^ came aj^ongside the wharfs, when a crowd of anned men 
leaped from the shipsl sides, drew their swords, and with a Nourish of 
trampets m^e a rush for the exchange, where they swept the counters 
dean ^d then lelumed with the booty to their ships, without stopping 
to notice the pariic-strichen crowds wha were dwtng in ad directious 
A^im m a ‘cutting out' expedition which the Lacedaemonians made 
with twcli^ ships into the harbour of Piraeus, a handful of men jumned 
asho^ laid hold of some merchants and skippers in ,be exchange, a^d 
hurried them oa board (Xenophon. //r//«/«r, v. r. ip h ^ 

the exchant^ t^t the Boastfy Man iu Theophrastus 33) 

used to stand liking with foreigners about the great sums he had at sei 

tenpen^ 

Prabably the exchange was one of ihe five colonnades mentioaed 
4l»va it cominued lo emst in ioiperlaJ times j for in an imperial 
leite^ prese^ed to an inscnplion jg (1E70) p. 694), it 

IS oHcred that a copy of the letter be engraved and set up in &rmt 
of the exchange. From another inscription of Roman times, already 
referred to epX-^Aoyonf, 1884, p. ly^J, we^er tha? 

tlie old one, whidi mahave perished in the sack of 36 E.C 

luie been found in the water, not far from the bant. They toth hear 
the inscription ■‘Boundary of the station of pMket-boats" fC / 

5 ^ 0 ' Out of the stones was fished up at the north eiid 
of this side of the harbour, opposite the modem square of Apollo the 
Bite where the Ltmg Colonnade probably stood. The^tber w^ fiihtS 

to w'^ ^which seems in antiquity 
to bare divided the commercial from the milltnrv a.Tr+ n.. v! i? 

and on which the modem Custom House stan^ ^ 

pn.l»hl, fcU »„ .h. w«.r „„ fZ uSL 

and, fomierly. Prof. C. Wachsmuth supposed)^ the'wLl.^ i 
of shorn between to«e ,«iato was I 

of padeebhoats. Oue line of packet-boats plied hetweeTpi^l,. 
Aegiiia. In Plito's tune the fare twopence, but in Lucian's d-r^’f 
had nsen to four^nw (Plato, Gttrgiiu, p, 511 d ; Lucian, JVav/g,uf„ wv 
Cuntwsly enough, the two ^ints where the stones were fchS ™ 
^lAtEOna fot whemes ^ the present da^. ^ 
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3 ^ ^ 

■* p->5?: c. \vjSmia.& 

Pimcu, with iu mirt, «i^lv L”l’)l’''h*^ 

5:TJ‘af ■<'‘™.^p??r.sf 

F»‘«i„'ps ^u=S.Sf 

Aounshed m the ^dtUe of the fourth century rc,, arid was one of the 
r w** I'- '3<it *d- OttoX Several copiee w 

vS fO TuL T ^T= " “" ’ "’* ^ « “ the 

Ofi I 3®S ; Ov^rtwcl^ GiteA. d. grfeck. 2. p, 

.^b.d .rmwp, 4 L.=d„.« w; ?S 

al«r'*- mitOautr^ Kcs. 77-81). d«me 

authoniies hold that the onfflnal of the Apollo Ilelvcii^ lo the 
atrun waa a work of Leocharee (see note on *. 33 , i). 

art ^^aI wj °-?^ Peopfe {dlmef) were not unconiinoii in Greek 

mfotld *t P^ynp«f the People by Euphrtinor (i. 3. 3). F.trrWtis 

Rioted a piciureof the Athenian People, which is said to have embodied 

SiSt appearing at once passionate. 

Smr? Ih ^ ^ cowardly, ett (Ptiny, JV. H. io«v. 6g). At 

feurtH? 1 . to «t up a group of three coloaaaJ 

cSlw k'^Tk D theAihenian People being 

® Byaantittm and the People of Perinth^ 

L SiTacuse set up 

of HhoH« Rh^es a group of statuary representing the People 

of Rhodes being ctonmed by the People of Syracuse (Polybius, v. 8 S). 
There u™ a statue of the People of Synnada in Phigia. ar^e |«™ 

^ p. 30 J). Among 

i^' of antiquity there is an Athenian relief representing 

a ^tn being crowned by the People, who appears in the guise of a 

^mettmte depicted carrying an image of the deity of the etty, ^os 
PetUamus and Ephesus, each city is represented 
r carrying the images of Aesculapius and Arteiais 

n /imrtsaj of litlteitie Stuttiti, o (j SS»Y 

w«y j'” publi/tp&r ^Attoditiion pour Ftneourasi- 

des £^vd£i Grvii^if^s tn Ermiv^ i p. The 

AniiMh and ikicuda appear to be repntsentcij qn fcdtnii 
y wq Zeu$-Eil£e heads uniEe^ ihe cams bearing the inscription 
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(* Brother Peoples’),{Head, Miiteria A’uinjnotum, 
p, 050). On coins of Tarentum and Rbegium between 47Q'i|3i B,C. 
there occurs a seated tnaJe figure which numismatists identify as the 
People of these towns {P. Gardner, Ty^t of Gntk CtwWf, p. 1 c i> Qn 
nn ancient lead token there is a bearded head with the letters iHJlf 
whence It appears that the head is that of the People {BhIL dt Cerr 
% (i 864)> p, 7, pi. i. No. 37), 

The People was not only personified but deified by the Greelts. 
At Athens them wib a precinct of Iht People and the Graces In which 
statues of public beatfactors and decrees in their honour were set up 
It seems to have stood at the northern foot of the hiU on which the 
s^^led temple of Theseus stands. The worship of the People and 
the Graces was cared for by a priest (See C/. A. ii. Nos, 46 7. 469, 

1891. PP, 40-55 ; Josephus, 
A»Ayu:/ xw. 8. 5)- nie priest had a seat allotted to him in the 
theatre of Dionysus (C /.A. lit Na 265); the office was once held by 
a cemtin T. Coponiua Masimus (C.;:^Jii, No. 661V The image of 
the P»ple of Synna^ had a temple and an altar (see the inscription 
published by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, in Buff. Ot Corn IhU, 7 (rlsyv 
p. 30J) j and at Magnesia on the Maeander the worship of the People 
jvas cared for by a priest, a$ we Icam from « recently discovered 
inscnption i/aAr^itfAd. ortA, Inst. 9 Arths^Q^sektr AnsHger, 

1 . 3- aaottur market for those who dwell farther from the 
harbour. This was doubtless the Hippodamian market-phice as it 
““ Milesian architect Hippodamus, who laid out the 

town of Piraeps on a regular plan (Aristotle, Pot. ti. 8, p, 1267 b, 22 
s^.; Harpocralion and Pbotiua, Leidcoii, s.v, 'lawo&ftuui; Dekkeris 
A/tfcdo/a CnxKo, t. p. 266 j Hesychius, S.W, ‘lirmtSivuiu fiunfrtfX it 
must have been a spacious open space, for we hear of troops mustering 
in It (Ancli^ides, l 45). The distinguished general Timotheus had a 
houM on the market-place, and It was here that he lodged his two 
royal visitors, Jason of Pheme and Alcetas king of Epini when they 
came to_ give evidence at his trial The general had impaired his 
pn^le fortune by his eicertions in the public Service, and when his 

fDemnSr T plate 

st^t up hill to the sanctuary of Artemis on the hiJl of Muny. 

ai4. must have 1«en a wide street; for in the atmet-fighting 

at the involution which overtumed the tyranny of the Thin^ 
t«.o^ the democra.^, the imops of the \^Z Litd il Ser 5 
^itle in the market-place and then marched itp the street while the 
dcmocmtic party under Thrasybulus, also in order of S le ^Srgtrt 
down the street and m^et them (Xenophon, ii. 4 ’,, J!. v 

From an inscnpimo (Dnteabetger. Sfffog^ w. f 

Hmeul tT market-pSe in 

nne should be allowed .0 shoot mhbish or dump down £ng Vir^ "" 
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The mariset-placc was most probably situated on tlie level gtound 
to the east of the freal harbour, about the site of the modern A'drtrr. 

Square. A broad street led eastward from it up hill to the 
sairttuary of Artemis (see above^ t another led south throu^H a eatC" 
way to the arsenaJ and dockyards of Zea (see above, p, 19); and 
doubtiess one or more sltetis led wesiw.trd to the great harbour. 
Evidence of the regtilarity with wtddi the ancient town was laid out by 
Hippodaoius is afforded by the numerous foundations of ancient bouses 
atili to be seen innning in lines which fotm accurateiy straight streets 
on the eastern side of the Acte peninsuia. Further prwjf is furnished 
by the discovery of a number of boundary-stones with inscriptions of the 
fifth century B.t, which marked the limits of public building-^ streets 
quarters, etc. See Hirschfeld, in BtricAU ti. k. fwAs. si. Wisten. 

=u ZrtjJujf, Phil hist. Cl,, 30 (i8yS>, p. s #f-y,; A'ar-/crt two ^/JWa, 
Aeiif, Heft i pp. sp, 41, 35 sf,, ya j Milchhdfer, in Baumeisteds 
Dinkmiiifr, p, 1198 j C. Wachsmuth, Die Slsuit Aihen, n. pp. 130-134. 
On the architect Hippodamus, see M. Erdmann, ‘Hippodamos von 
Milet ttnd die symmctrische Stfidtebaukunst dec Griechcru' Bh’ieisrgi/s, 
4! <l8S3)rPp. i93;237. 

The broad straight streets of the new town of Piraeus most have 
formed a striking contrast to the narrow and crooked streets, iined 
with mean houses, which Athens itself seems always to have retained 
(Dicaearchus, in /fifi. Graee. ed. Miiiler, 2. p. 354). Aristotle 

perhaps had this contrast in his mind when lie recommended for his ideal 
city amixture of the two modes of building, remarking that the new straight 
streets in tic style of Uippodomus were iandsoiner and more convenient, 
but that the old crooked streets could be better defended against an 
enemy {PqL vii. i j,p. r^jo b, 21 sq^.) In modera Europe we tan still 
i^tark the contrast In style between the towns which h.ivc grown up 
irregulady in the course of ages, and those which have been created at 
once, on a regular plan, by the will of a despot. The two most 
regularly built cities in Europe are probably Turin and Matmheini. 
Turin still stands on the lines laid down by Augustus when be founded 
a colony on the site} .Mannheim was built by the Elector Palatine 
Frederick the Fourth in i^ob. ^Vc may observe tlse same contrast 
between Madrid tlie new, and Toledo the old, capital of Spain; though 
Madrid,^ a Creation of Philip the Second, does not equal Turin or 
Mancihciin in matbeTnatical regularity of construction. 

1 , 3. Beside the sea Oonon built a sanctuary of Aphrodite, 
Cnlllcraies or Menedes, describing the great harbour of Piraeus, says 
that there were '* the dodcs^ then the sanctuary of Aphrodite, then five 
colonnades nnuid about the harbour" (Schol. on Aristophanes, Pfsiee, 

143J, and the same structures are mentioned in the same order in an 
inscriptioo 4 pxaio\ayiKi), fS 34 , p. ryo). Now we know 

that the ship-sheds or docks of the iiAvy occupied the southeni bay 
flf ^e great harbour (see above, p. 17), ami that ihe colonnades^ 
beginning a little ianher north, stretched along the easttna side of 
the haihour (see above, pr 34 Somt^htntj therefore, between the 
point where the docks coded and the colonnades began we should 
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expect tP find the sanctuaty of Aphiodite. Ko« b«w«fl the tw 
fMiints in question there ntoa out a promPfitDry on which s^ds 
ihc modem CustPKi House. ThU would be a suitable site for a 
temple built to a marine J!«ddess In erndtude fur a na^U victory. 
That the sanctuary actually stood hem is made probable by the dis¬ 
covery on or near this spot of an inscription containing a dedication 
to Aphrodite of the Fair Voyaye by a eertain Aigius son of Argius 
who was archon in 97-96 S-C. (C. /- A. iL No, iao 6 j R^gabd. 
AnHqvitit HtilMiqueh P- 74 P, Nix to69, cp. p, 439 )j. As the 
viaory for which Conon dedicated a sanctuary to Aphtodite wus a 
naval One, and as the victory was won 0(1 Cnidus where, as we learn 
torn Pausantas, Aphrodite was worshipped under the title of the 
Goddess of the Fair Voyage, it seems probable that the sanctuary erected 
by biin at Piraeus in nwtnory of his victory was also dedicated to 
Aphrodite of the Fair Voyagei and this probabiliiy is strougiheaed by 
the inscription Just mentioned, 

But there was at least one other sanctuary of Aphrodite at Piraeus. 
For Ammonius, a contempotaTy of llutarch, in a work ' Upon Altars' 
tuts recorded that after the battle of Salamis Themistoclea dedicated a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite at Pimeus (SchoL on Hermogenes, Rhetorts 
Gf^ci-, ^ Wall, 6. p 393). Ammonius is the more hkely to have been 
well informed on everything relating to Tbeimslocles, as he had for a 
nupil a namesake and direct descendant of the great nwn {Plutarch, 
TAemstecieit 32). AmmoflIns’s evidence is confirmed by the inscription 
of Roman date, already mentioned, which, among the sanctuaries to be 
restored, speaks of the one “which Thcmlsiodes founded before the 
sea-fight at Salamis” P- The 

inscription is unfontmately umtilalcd and the name of the deity to 
whom the sarctoary was sacitd is almost obliterated, but enough 
ixmains In show that it was a goddess; and on the strength of Am- 
tnonius’s evidence we nwy conclude that this goddess was Aphrodite. 
The circiraiStaJice that AmiDonius speaks of tb* sanctuary having been 
H fd i i-a l H after the battle, while the inscription sa>-s it was founded 
Sf/ere it, is not very maieiiil i tradition might vary on the point- 
That a sanctuary of Aphrodite coasted at Piraeus before Canon dedicated 
his, is proved by an inscription whiidi enables m also to fin the site of 
the sanctuary approotimaicly. The inscription, which is dated in the 
arefaonship of Eubuljdes {July 394 ac.—July 393 D-c., cp. Unger, in 
[wan Mtilleds //iitid^neh d. e/aji, Alfer/um^. r. ]x 5S9), was found in 
the outer wall of Piraeus, at the north end of Eetionia, near tlie ancient 
gateway, tt relates to that restoration of the wails which is conunonly 
ascribed to Conon after his victoiy at Cnidus, but which, from this 
ji|iA another inscription, we now know to have been begun about two 
years before Conon arrived in Athens (see aboie, p. 3 ). The 
inscription rtcotds that a certain Boeotian named Demosthenes had 
contracted to bring stones for the rebuilding of a portion of the wulh 
which is defined as extending for 790 feet “from the mark to the 
middle column in the gate at the sanctuarynf Aphrodite, on the right as 
you go out" (dwA Tvu oTjjiitioii dp^}ityov tov pcTiihrDu tup ttvAuv 
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Tbiv *\<^po^isrtav Ixi i^iSyrt, Bu/L dt Ccrr. Ife/L lu 

(i8S7)p p. 13I As to ill Lhis Set FabridaSj in 

//rtwifj, 17 (1SS3), pr 570: D^iprdd, in ^/j-V/Af/A i/. ^rtrA ju 
S {tBSjXPP^ iS5t ^57 Tbe mentioned in the in- 
sanptEDD is prrabably tbe extsdng ancicnl gate n-ear vehlch the mscnpcion 
was found ; and tfic ^anctuaiy of Apbrodit-e seems to have been close to 
it As tbe inscription was engraved sometime in the j-ear July 394— 
|tily 39J &.C.p and Conon seems not to have arrived in Athens till the 
summer of 39j itC, (Xenophon^ I/f/Umcctj iv. S. 7-ioJp it is impossible 
that the -tanctnary of Aphrodite mentioEied m the insaription i:aa be the 
one erected by Conon. The sitiiatioii of the sanctuary is also n^^ainst 
the identiheation ; fnr the gate near which it stood is same Uule 
distance (about 200 yards) from the shoie^ whereas the sanctuary 
dedicated by Conon is expressly said by Paiisanlas to have been beside 
the s*3L 

On the whole tlien it appears that there were at least two aanauaiies 
of Aphrodi te at Piraeus, one on the promontory near the south-eastern 
comer of the great harbourj the other at the northern extremity of 
Eetionlap and that the former was founded by Conon and the latter by 
Themistocles. 

Sec Foiicart, In Bull C&rr, /Ml I L (1887)1 P- ^-9 W -1 Wachs^ 
mulLi, in k, fdfAr, Ctstil d, fFttrw.p Phih hist Clj 39 

(1887)1 P' 370 Slid/ jd/fof, 3 . 119*122; Hirsdiiejd, 

in JjrrrV^r'r d A d Phih hist Ch, 30 (187S), pjx 9 

27 j Kur^f ftvott Af/tkitf Tejrl Heft L p* 49? MaichbBfer^ in Bau' 
tneistcr^s ZVfliw/djSfr, p, 1196 jy.; Curlitt, C/t^r PaumHtaif p* 247 
(Pmfessor Wachstnuth assumes that Conon must have buili his new 
sanctuary on the $Sie of the old sanctuary nventioned in the inscription. 
I set no reason for this assumption^) The Syrian Aphioditc was 
worshipped by a religious society { 4 >rg\tM^s} at PimeuSp as we learn from 
an JiiscriptiorL (karLgabdp An//^w//i //eB/zii^uiSy 2. p. 429, No. tog ; 
C* A A. iL Ka 627)1 In 333 - 3 J 3 RC* the Cj-prian menrhants of Citium 
settled at Piraeus recehnd permission to erect a i^ctuaty m Aphrodite 
{C. A A. ii. No. 168 j Dittenbeiger, Sy//e^ Imjct- £ 7 «irr. No. 355)^ 
probably the Keai’enly Aphiodile, fur a dedication to ihe Heavenly 
Aphrodite by a woman of Citiiim has been found at Piraeus (C+ A A^ li^ 
No. I 58B ; Foucartp Des /Y/t^itusa les G/va^ p 198)- 

I. 3h Aphrodite of the Height, Cp il 6. On the pro¬ 
montory of Olympus in Cyprus there was a temple of Aphrodite of the 
Height^ which women might not enter nor look, upon (Stnibo, jdv* p. 
682). 

h j. Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage* The worship of Aphrodite 
under this title is altcsted by inscnplions at Piraeus (C* A An ii No. 
1206, see above* p. 30)^ at Aegac in Cilicia {C. A G. No. 4443 ; R- 
Walpole, Tra^/s^ in var/t^us c&un/nij thr Eust^ p, 558)* and at 
Olbia in the south of Russia {Camp/e Mmdu (Sl Petershorg) for J &74, 
P- fo 3 i 

£. 4. a. tompla of Mnuychiaii ArtemiA The temple stood on 
the hiU of Munychia, above the Hippodaminn market-placet which 
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a brciftd street led up to it (Xenophon, ii 4^ but the 

exact site of the temple is not known. The sanauajfy ts perhaps 
tncotioncd in a very mutilated fniKmcnt of a dtscxiptioii of Piraeus 
which Mr. Flinders PetTie discovered in Egypt. In the same fiagitMt 
there is menlion of the ship-sheds. See I 

9 (1889)1 Pf^ 1546-1543; H. Curtins, von p. 

A curious legend wus told about this sanciuaiy. Once on a 
time, it is said, there xras a bear In the sanctuary, but die Athenians 
killed the bear and were visited with a plague in conse^uencft An 
oracle told them that the plague would be stayed if one of them would 
sacrifice his daughter to Anemis, A certain man Embano^ offered to 
do &D on oondilioD that his family should :i\wRp be priests of the 
goddess. He then dressed up his daughter, but hid tier and sacrificed 
in her stead a goat which he had clothed so as to resemble his daughter. 
See Eustathius on Homer, //. ii. 73^. P- 331 (Eustathius quotes as his 
authority^ PausaniaSt but this Pausanias is probably the lexicographer of 
that name) j Apostohus, vii. 10 ; Grm^\ ed. Leutsch et 

Schneidewin, Appendix Prove rbi iL 54, vok i. p* 40 - * Suidas, jjv . 

«>t. This lepnd, taken in connexion with the similar 
legend about the Brauronian Artemis and the beaj-dance performed by 
unmarried girls in her honour (see nerte on viii. 13. i £istmrs% points 
to a worship of the bear. See Mr, Andrew Lang, AfyfM, mtrnl, oJid 
2. p. Ill m- . . , ^ j ^ 

Before we quit the peninsula oF Piraeus it may be observed thal| 
tliough Pausanias meiitions no theatre at Piraeus, the remains of two 
ancient theatres are still to be seen there. One is on the western slope 
of the hill of Munychia, about balf-way up the hill j the other is situated 
a httlc to the west of the hariK>ur of Zea. The former is the older, arid 
it i$ to it that Thucydides (riiL 93. Lysias (xiii< 32), and Xenophom 
(//i/Am'riJ, iL 4. 32) refer. Tills theatre belonged to the municipality, 
but w'as let out to contractois who were bound to keep it in repair 
{C. /.A. h. hio. 5^5; Diltenberger, Syl/p^ Iffscr^ No. 297). 

It is probably ** the old theatre ^ mentioned in the inscription of Roman 
date to which reference has been repeatedly made 
AoytJci}, 1884, p. 169 ) See JiCdrRn iww TVx^, Heft i, p. 63 ; 

C. WachsmullH Sfadf Ai^m, l. p. 330; 2. p. 135 s Guiihtf 

£/rArr Paiiiamai^ p. 240, nme i 5; Hirschfeld, in Biri€ht€ d. idcAs. 

d Phil hisL CL, 30 (iSyS), p. 2a The theatre to 

the west of Zca seems to hav'c been built by subscriplion about the 
middle of the second century B.C. {C. A A. il No, 914}^ tt was ex- 
cai'ated by the Greek Archaeological Society in l 88 o. The stage, 
orchestrat and a great part of the seats are preserved Set IXpcurTLAu 
fur iSSg^ p, 47 W-; for p. 14 i 

1S84, p. 195 Jf^. j idf 1885, p, 6a ; R'artin Vf?t» 
At/i£a^ 7 >jr/, Heft L p. 66 ; C Wacbsmuth^ ZbV Stadi At^en, 2. p. 


US 

1. 4. a Banotnary of Dometor. This sanctuary was burnt by the 
Persians and remained in ruins down to Fausanias’s time. See jl 35. 2. 
Prof. Mllchhbfcr would identify it with the Thesmophoriiim or sanctuary 
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of Lawgiver Denietcr which ia mirntiDiied 3 ji i w& inscriptions (C /. A. iL 
No. 573 p. 4 -^ i /. A. \u Ho. 1059)^ and which^ as appear^ 
from thes* inscriptions, lay ciuiside the town of Piraons in a dialrta partly 
.vooded and partty suited for littagt His reasons for idtiiti*iriiig theni 
are that the fcsli%^ of the Scira seems 10 hare been celebrated at this 
Thesmophoriimi (as we infer from the former of the two inscriptions), 
and that Fausanias mentions a lemple of Sciradmn Athena In close cott. 
ncxioQ with the sanctuary of Demeter. See MUdihhfcr, in A'^arfcit vff/t 
Tkr/, Heft ii. p^ 3 in Baumeister'a p, 

1 200. 

4 - a temple of Bcixadimi Athena, It was said to have been 
foLinded by a certain Scinis (I 36* 4), who had a sanctuary at Phalenmi 
(Plutarch, iy]u At the festival of the Osehophoria {'Tniii* 

bearing') two yoimg men, dis^ruised as women, earned clxisEeis of Hpe 
grapes from the aanctwy of Dionysus to the sanctuary of Sciradtan 
Athena at PbaJcnim. The parents of the young men had to be all\^. 
See Proclua, Ln Photius, p. 32 a a, ed, Bekker; Arislodcmusi 

in ALhen^eus, xL p. 49I/; SchoL on Nicander, 109 j Plutarch, 

23 HaqMcrattott, ^Qerxo^^t; Hesj ehius, j.w. 

^pta and Alctphrtm, Epsf. L 4^ iiL H Ari$todemus 

iays (/.CL) that this cercinony look ptaoe at the festival of the Scira, 
from which we should infer Uiat the Osdiophoria was part of the 
Scira; bat this is doubtful. On the festi^-al of the Oschophoria see 
A 7 r/j«e 2, p, i 6 j jy, ; SchSmano, 

2. p. 4^7 Jff- ^ Aug. hlommsem ^ror4?^/oj7k, p. 
- 7 ^ -f??*; IC F. Hermann, A/t^/Auw4rf g 56 ; Stengei, 

5 116, p. 157 There was a sanctuar)* 
of Scinidian Aihena in Sainmis (Herodotus, vtiL 94; see note on ii 
35 ; Some think that there waa another temple or sanctuary of 
Sdraduin Athena at Scirum ort the road from Athens to Hleusis (sec 
note on i 36. 4), 

1. 4^ altars of gods named UnJEnowiL It is Impossibk Irom 
Pau^anias^s expression to lieiermiDu wbeiher there was one aJtar or 
several altars of U nknown Gods at Phalcruni; and, Supposing there 
were several, wc cannot tell whether each altar was dedicated to the 
Unknown God (in the singular), or to Unknown Gods (in the pluml). 
At Olympia there w^as a single altar to Unknown Cods (v, 14. 
S). St. Paul saw an altar at Athens dedicated to the UnknoHm God 
{Aels Kvii. 23 3. The Greek commentator Oecumemus^ on this pos^ge 
of lays that the ftj]l inscription on the altar was; **To the gods of 
Asia and Europe and Libya^ to the Unknown and Si range God (quotExJ 
in Lomeier, Df p, 32), TeituUian 

says that there w'as an altar at Athens dedicated to Unknown God$ (AjI 
iL 9), Philostraius speaks of altars of unknown divinities at 
Athens {f^iV. vi. 3. 5 ; Suldaj^ s.v* Tt/HuriWv). There seems 

In fact to hare been a number of such ^lars in Attica, and an expHna- 
tian of them, w^hidi has every mark of probability^ is given by Diogenes 
Laertius (L lo, i lo)* He says that when Athens was wasted by a 
plague^ the seer Epimenides was fexhed from Crete lu the year 496^495 

voi^ IJ 
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II.C. lo puL an end to it. He did ao in the fbllowing way. He lotjk 
some hlwck and white sheep to the Atecpai^tii and theie mined them 
loose, with orders that the sheep shotdd be foUowed^ and that wherever 
any one of them lay down it should be sacrificed to the appropriate 
god. In this way the plagrne was stayed “ Whence,” adds Diogenes, 
+'yaa may find to this day nameless altars in the towaiships of the 
Athenians, a memorial of the tiplation which was then aceompfished” 
Similarly, when the Philistines, after capturing the ark of God, were 
grk^'ously distressed hy a pestilence^ they ptit the ark on a new cart, 
yoked two milch kinc to the cart, and let them draw it where they 
pleased. The kinc went with the ark to the land of Israel, and when 
the cart came to a stand the JsTaehtcs sacrificed the Idne Samuel 
vi l-i4h legends of the founding of cities on spots indicated 

by animals are based on the same belief in the correct religious instinct 
(so to Aay) of the lower creatures {see note on x, 6, 3 ). 

In the dialogue attributed to Lucian, a. certain Critias 

raps out a number of oatbs by the old heathen gods and goddesses^ for 
each of which he is gravely taken to task by his comrade Triephon, who 
has just btto Initialed into the sublime mysteries of the Christian 
theology by a person of a Hebrew cast of countenance^ whom he 
describes as a bald-pated, long-nosed GaiilacF^nr At but Critias 
swears by Ihc Unknowm God at Athens (§ 9), arid this oath is allowed 
to pass unchalienged by Triepbon, who winds up the dialogue thus: 
^*Let us, having found out and worshipped the UnknowKi God at 
Athens, raise our hands to heaven and give him thanks that wc have 
been ftMind worthy lo be subject unto so great a power j but let us 
leave other folk to babble, satisfied ourselves with applying to them the 
proverb * Hippoclldes doesn^t care-' ” 

The cautious spirit of polytheism which induced the Athenians to 
SCI up altars to Unknown Gods la illustrated by the practice of the 
Romans on the occasion of earthquakes, Nat feeling sure what god ot 
goddess Caused an earthquake^ whenever a shock was felt they pro- 
cinimed a holy day, but without mentioning the deity 10 whom the day 
w*as holy: and if the day were desecrated, the expiatory sacrifice wTis 
olfeted not to any definite deity but lo a being designated vaguely as 
^^H'hether god or goddess^ (Aulus Gellius, iL 33 )u Mlnudus Felisr 
refera to the custom of erecting altars to unknown gods and ghosts 
vL 2)u VaiTO distinguished the uncertain gods from the 
certain {Augustine^ Df dvUa/r i>n', vL 3); and it was the tustcm of the 
Roman pontilfs at all samfices, after im>oking the special deities, to call 
upon the gods La general (Servius, on Virgil, i, ai). Similarly, 

when the Zulus sacrifice on ox to the Amatongo or spirits of their fore- 
firthers “ they unite all the Amatonga in one invitation, for some of 
them they no longer know by name j but the dead know all of the 
living, and continually help them and do not forsake them y and on 
that account the living say, * Come, all of yoUr and eaL* For at first 
those who were known were called by name t bat by doing so they 
suiiiirkOfied disease, and it was %ery great; and they went to the 
diviner, saying, * Haul what is the meaning then of this, that we have 
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fcjlcd » an OK of tribe, and cannot ^et any hnsithing time > 
What IS the meaning of this ?' And the diviner tells them, there is a 
man whom they have not worshipped, whom they do not know, an old 
woman or an infiint; it is they who find foulL And thus arose the 
distinction ; and all are now invited together’' 
(Callaway, T'Ae' rtligiems ^sfe/n of tfu Ainatutuf pt, 2, p, i y6 to,) 

W'e find the worship of an Unknown God among the Incas of Peru. 
Garatasso de la Vega sap: •‘Besides the sun they worshipped 
PaUiMamac (as has been said) inw^aUtljy^ as an Unknoivn God They 
held hm m greater than the sun. They did not oiTcr 

nor build (empics lo him j because they said that ht was not 
kuown to them, never having allowed himsel/ to be seen. In its praper 
place wc shall speak of the /amons aiid most wealthy temple in Oie 
^liey called Pacbacamac, dedicated to this UnknonTi God" fjew 
i,/y„cas, Finsl Part* bk. u. ch. 4, Markham's irans^ 
hitLonj, The enlightened Ne£a|iviakoyot 4 Iting of Teicuco, is said to 
have a temple “to the Unknown Godp caiise of causes" (BasciarL 
diTtG^jcAi^A/i, p. ro6 note ; cp, J, G, Miiller, G«MrU/f 
der p, 473 Bancmfr, rarw p/ 

fAf Pisqfii 3, p, rc^6 j^,) 

„ --of heroEH. These heroes were probably 

Nausithous and Fbatax, who had shhaes at Phalerum beside the 
sanctmo' of ^rii5. Kausilbous was said to have been the steersman, 
Md Phae^ the look-out man of Theseus’s ship on his vtiyage to Crete. 
A fe$ciyaJ called Kybemesia ("steering festiv^') was held in their 
honour. See Plutarch, TAcjiWJ, 17. 

1 . 4. Ph^erns sa^^d with Jasou. Cjx Apollonius Rhodium Arwrt. 

1“ 96 ; OrfiAi^r Aymfts^ J44 

U 4, an altar also of Androffsus-called the altar of tho hero. 

Lp. I, 27. 10. Cicmcnl of AteKandria saj-s ii, 40, p. 35^ e 4 

Potter) that at Phalertmi a ccitain hero was worshipped “at the stem” 
(Tt/mTai Si Tiff Kal ^aXtjpoi nara T-pv^i^a\f if^ptus), and the scholkst on 
this passage of Cfcment says that this hero was Androgeus, and that he 
was thus designated « because he founded the stems of shJpa." Other 
t^nse we should have been tempted to suppose that “ the hero at the 
slera was Nausithous, sieersman of Theseus (sec above). FuneiaJ 
l^cs were celebrated in the Ccramlcus at Athens in honour of a certain 
Eurygyes,^ who^ is said to have been Identical with Androgeus (HKychius, 

1 . Gape Colia^ Leake and Prof Milchhofer ideutily Cape 
Colias with the rocky headland which is or used to be called 
situated about 600 yards to the south of the site of the 

anaent Ph.ileruiri (see above, p. l 1 But Pausanbs says that Cape 
^ furlongs from Phalerum. Hence Ulrichs, Bursian* and 

Air. Kastmmenos arc probably right in identifying Cape Colias with the 
tnodem Cape Cofrrtns, a low narrow tongue of land which projects into 
the sea with a steep shehdng beach about three mites to the south-east 
of jy. On the extremity of the cape is the smaU church of St. 

Cosmas, visible (rom PiraeitSf Some large squared bEocIcs arc built into 
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ibe walls of the church. A few paces inlaed art some large sobstruc- 
lions, and further in the dirtction of Athens iheine are the rema’ins of 
considerable buildings. The country in the neighbourhood is barren, 
soliuiy, and desolate in a high degree- The stony and broken soil is 
traversed by the beds, generally dry, of many brooks. As far as the 
eye can reach, from the sea to the foot of ML Hymettus, ancient tombs 
are seen dotted over the landscape, rising in the form of mounds above 
the stunted boshes wbia cover the low ground. Melancholy at all 
times, the landscape is doubly gloomy in winter, when dark clouds 
lower on ML Hymettus and shut oat the view across the sea to the 
coast of Petoponnese. See Leake, AtAent, 4 . p. 51 Ulnc^ 
and Fiffsehungiti, a. p. 18a jy.i Biinlan, i. p, 361; A. Coni^ m Attinah 
dflP Insdtuio fit Catr. ArckioL 36 (]Ed4}, I S3 if>\ Milchhefer, in 
Kartfn vott Afiiia, Text, Heft il. p. i iq.; P. Kostromenoa, Z)« Dmm 
von AttiJta, p. 45 Strabo placed Cape CoHas in the neighbourhood 

of Anaphlystos (iic- p. 39S), which is a great deal too far south (sm note 
on IL 30. 9). On the other hand, Siephanus Bynonius (f.w. KinXids) 
placed it at Phalerttm, which is in favour of identifying Cape Colias with 

1, nn wMch - the vmckB ’wm waalied np. See Hijrodotu^, 

vili qb ; cp. Strabo^ ul p. 39S, 

1, 5. an imasQ of CoUbji Aphrodite, and — --the ^odaeaKOs 
nam ed Q«netyUidefl. A sanctuary of Colian Apbrctdite is mflutioncd by 
Strabo (U p- 39S), Harpcicratjon and Hwychiiis {s.v. Kt^XiAs), and the 
scholiast on ArislophnnM 2 ]l The scholiast on Aristopl^es, 

C/^uds, 53t says there was 1 temple of the goddess^ and he gives a 
number of more or less absurd oq^Ianatlons of the name ColiaiL The 
priest of the goddess had n seat in ihc Dionyaiac theatre al Athens 
{C. L iii. No. 339). The GenctyHides were goddesses of birth; 
Aphrodite herself was csOIed Cenetyliii (See Aristophant!^ 52 t 

id., fyiisf. 21 id, TAfSffii^k 130 I the scholia on ail these passages; 
and Smdasy s.v. According to Hesyehtus {s.v. r«vmfAXc^) 

Genetyllis resembled Hecate and dogs offered to her. On some 
Athenian coins there appears, beside the usual owl, a figure holding iti 
its right hand three dtaped female figuret HcLtl^ interpreted this 
dence as the Colian Aphrodite with the Genetyhides {Ltj JUnnaiss 
F- seems rather to be the Delian Apollo 

with the Graces, iaee note on it 35. 3. Cp, J. J. BemonllE» 
ApAradiU, p. 204. A icrra-cotta group found in the south of Rnssb 
represents Aphrodite and Cupid with a tmy draped female ggune 
standing beside Cupid. Stephani interpreted the £mall female figure 
as Genctyllis or Illthyia. See C&mfife ^c/uiu (St Petersburg) for JS73, 
PPL Allas I Nol 2; cp. td. for iSjs* p. 74 td. for iSSo, 

p. 117 - 

1 , 5. On the wa7 fifom PMlertmt to Athens etc. Pausanias fir^ 
approaches Athens from Phaterum and ontei^ it (i. 2. i); then he 
retraces his steps, approaches it again frem Piraeus <L 3 . 2% and enters 
it fu 2, 4). His description of the cilyp including dlgressinns, lasts till 
i. 2q t, when he quits It and ptoceeds towards the Academy^ 
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a df Hera tliat has zi'Sith^ dodfs nor roof etc. 

Cp. iL 5s. 3 . 

h 5 - eiciatin^ image H m th^j say, a work of Alcamenea; 
it eanndt, therefore, have been injured by the Med&s. Pausania^ 
means that if iJie statue was really by Akamene$, it must have been 
executed later ihan the Persian invasion^ and therefore couM not have 
been inJunKl when the temple was burnt by the Pcrsbjis, fqr the artistic 
career of Alcamcnes did not b^in till after the Ftrsian invasion {see 
note On V. i o. S). Pausanias found the inriage, as w^ell 35 the temple^ 
damaged Hence one of tw^ inferences might be drawn: (i) if the 
image was by Alcamenes the injury to it could not have been indicted 
by the Persians' (2) if the injury to the image was infheted by 
the Pe^iansj then the image could not have been made by Alcamcnes, 
Pausanias seems to have tahen the former ^new, namely that the image 
was by ^camen« and had been damaged at some time subsequent to 
the Pcrtiaji invasion. But this vtew' is impiobable, since it implies that 
a new image had been set up in a burnt and roofless temple. If the 
temple was really burnt by the Persians^ as Pausanlas appears to have 
believed^ it is much more likely that ihe image was not by Alcatncnes. 
Attempts have been made to identify esdsting statues as copies of the 
image in queshon. But since we know absolutely nothing about the 
imagCf these attempts are necessarily futile. 



P- 421 j/- ? J. Sts, in ^ /M/tmc Studiiit 

lo(iSSo), P- J JI p PelefMUp "Hera von ATkamcncs,' A. W. 

&ifni«hfl Ahthcalung, 4 {iSSg), PP^ 65-74 • y- Koepp, in jivA. 

/wo/n/j, 5 {1S90I pp. 274 277! k Hdsch. in Era^i ^WieiL 

iS 9 jK p. ^ 


2. r. Entering the city we come te the tomb of Antiope the 
AiwoiL From this it appears that the tomb of Antiope was just 
iOSide the city-wall of Athens. Plutarch tells us that a certain tomb¬ 
stone beside the sanctuary of Olymptan Earth at Athens was thought by 
some to mark the grave of Antiope the Ajnazon who had been slain in 
the ^ttie between Theseus and the Amazons (Plutardi, TA^i^us, ay, 
reading Fi^s for This tombstone doubdess belonged to the tomb 

mentioned by Pausanlas. Now the sanctuaxyofOlympian Earth waswirtin 
or near the precincts of the OlympicuTn (Pans. I iS. 7); hence the gate 
by which Pausanias entered Athens from Phalerum must have been near 
the Oli-mpieumr The tomb of Antiope ts tio doubt the same with the 
tombstone of the Amazon which is mentioned by Plato pu 

264 d-jbs a) as being near the I Ionian gait Hence we conclude that 
the gate by which the TOad from PhaJerunt entered Athens was named 
the Llonian gate, and that it was not far from the Olympieum* The exact 
spot seems to be about 330 paces south of the Military HospEtoJ where 
the present high-road from PhaJenim crosses the line of the andent city- 
wall and where two roads diverge from it to the south-east. At this 
point ancient fountktiona either of the wall or of the gate have been 
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foLind itretcfain^ acros,} ihc whole width of the hiKh-road. See E. Cuniiij^ 
A//tj£jt£ i. p. 67 \ A, Pcminpt^lUp in PAiVsthgm^ 15 (1867), pu 

337 fj-. ; C Wachspiuth^ jDjh S/£mJi i. p, 151 ^ Milchhdfcr^ 

m BautttdstePs D^rtAma/^r, pp. 147, ; Lolling^ i ' Topogra^phle van 

Athen^ (in I wan hlulIcK^ /fajfd^uirA rftr dajr^ AlUr/amTU^uj^nijrAa/ff 
vol. 3), pk 305. At the supposed site of ihe gate foand an in- 
SGTiption reeoitiiirtg ihe erection of a tower (doabticsa on the dty-wall) 
by same dtizens (see /?<tw N^S. 2J (1870)1 p. 3rg 

In anathcr mscription found about the same spot 

iSfi4, pi [61 C. /. iv+ Nfo* S3 A, p. 66 jf,), 

mention Is made of the gate thioagh which persons initiated in the 
mysteries passed out to go to the sea. The gate referred to was prob- 
Ah\y near the honian gate. The Long Wall from PhaSenam (see abo™, 
p. 12) appears to have joined the dmirt-wall of Athens immediately 
to the east of the Itonian gaie^ perhaps at the point where the remains 
of a square tower arc stilil to be seen. Thus the road to PbaJenmi ran 
inside the Long W'alh See Kaupert, in AfGtt£t/sA^ri£Af of the Berlin 
Academy for 1S79, ^ 3 i J Milchhafer* in Karf^fr ven A//ikaf 

Heft ii. p, 3 j and in Baumeistcr^s Dt/tAmdSerf p. 147; Lolling, “ Topo- 
gmphle von Athenj" p 301, Professor E. Curtins foitnerly placed 
the junction of the two walls to the west of the Itonian gatO;, on the 
eastern slope of the Museum hill (Curtlas and Kaupertt A/las 
AfAtFt^ P- Ths square tower to the east of the Jtonran gate is 

mentioned by Professor Curt! us, AffiicAi Shidim^ i. p 67, 

3 . 1+ Antlope mras eartied olf by Pirithoi;is and Theseus. As to 
the i-arious stories about Antiope and Th^us, sec Plutarch, 

26 jy, A vase-painting represents Theseus in the aa of carrying off 
Antiope in hi$ arms j he is followed by Pirithous. Sec AfenwmtN/t 
/n£ddt\ i (1833), tav. Iv. The marriage of Theseus and Antiope is 
thought to be depicted on another vase-paintiog. See 
Irs£di/tj 4 (1847), tav. ^iii. 

2. 3- Oolng up from FtrajeuE w# como to minfi of tho walls which 
Canon roared etc. Pausanias is guilty of a serious historical blunder 
in supposing that the Long Walls which united Athens to Piraeus were 
originally bnilt by Themistocles, What Themistocles persuaded the 
Athenians to do was to fortify Piraeus (Thucydides, i. 93)* The con- 
stmittlon of the Long Walls was a later work, the predsc date of which 
cannot be fijced with eertaliity* Thucydides says (i+ 107); “About 
this time the Athenians also began to build the Long Walls to the sea, 
namely the wall to Pholerum and the wall to Piraeus,^ The date 
referred to seems to be about 4 '^^ BrC. The walls were completed In a 
few yea«, api^ntly soon after ibe battle of Oeiioph>ra In 456 rtc. 
(Tbucydid^ i. loS t the dlfhculty of laying the foundadons in the 
marshy ground IS mentioned by Plutarch, Ctment Thus the two 
Long Walls first built were those to Phalerum and Piraeus, the old 
and the new port of Athens. But between Piraeus and PhaleTiim 
there was a long line of undefended coast, on which an enemy could 
easily land and sever Athens from its ports. Hence Pericles Induced 
the Athenians to build a third Long Wall, namely the wall to Mimyehia, 



ciu ir 
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whfccli was knovn aa (ht Middk Walt becati^ ic lay between Lbe wall lo 
Piraeus and lbe Tiall to PhaJemjri {PEalo, p, 455 ^ with tbe 

acboliast 1 Harpoeratlan, imctdv confitrttetjun was 

not h^s^n till after tbc conditsioTi of the TbErty Year^ Peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 445 RC., if w-e can inist the evidence of Andocides 
(liL 7) and Aeschines (il 174), The architect was Callicrates, the 
colleague of letimis in building the Parthenon ; but the work proceeded 
slowly {Plutarch, 13 j M., JJj^ B), Cpu 

C. Wachsmuth, Ih'^ Sfadf -AfAfn^ 1. p, Ky the completion of 

the Middle Long Wall from Athens to Munychta the capital and its 
port were converted into one vust fortress, a day^s journey tn drtiim- 
fcrcnce (AristideSp Or, jciii, voL pv jog erL Dindorf), wilhoat a single 
break in the drcuit-wall except at the gate and the tttotuhs of the 
harbours. There can be little doubt tliatp as ] have already indicated 
(above, p. 11), tlse conscrutt ion of this immense foUress was a niilitaty and 
political blunder, committed solely out of deference to the religious and 
scntcmenLal attachment of the Athenians to the old city. It weakened 
Athens both for defence and offence. For the enonnOLis length of the 
fordhcation>wnlls invited attack and, by needing a very large garrison to 
man them, locked up a powerful military force which might have been 
used for purposes of offence. If the clear-sighted and cool-headed 
Themistocks, untrammelled by the religious and senlimenlaj weaknesses 
of his countrymen, had had his wayt he w^ould, by transferring the 
capital to- riraeus, have added incalculably to the power of .Athens 
abroad. Cp. E. CuttiuSj p. log 

At the beginning of the Felopoonesian w^t in 431 rc., the three 
Long Walls w-eru still ininct (Thucydides, il 13), but apparently in the 
course of that war the Phaledc wall was suffered to &ll into decay^ 
or was iictually destroyed as no longer necesaaryj and henceforward 
the wall to Piraeus and the wall to Munychia were the Long Walls 
exclusively, that to Fiiaetis being known as the northern, that to 
Munychia as the southern wall {Harpocratiort* ^Voir nlxav^; 

Andocidi^ hi. 5 and y; A-eschines, LL tyj and 174 ; Plato^ 
iv+ 435 e j C /h A/n. No. 16*7, line 120; Rangabt£, 

No. 77 Jt. line 120). The proof that the w'a|] to Philerum must have 
ceased to exist before the end of tlie Peloponnesian war is afforded by 
the conditions of peace offered by the Lacedaemonians to the AtJieniaiis ; 
for these conditions included a demand that each of the two Long Walls 
should be pulled down for a disunce of 10 furlongs (Xenophon, /fcA 
ii. 2. 15; Lj^tas, idii. S)l This implies that only two Long 
WeUIs were then in existence. But when Athens actxtally capitulated in 
404 B.C., the whole of the Long Walls, as well as the fortilicatlons of 
Piraeus, were raaed to the ground (Plutarch, [4 j Diodorus, xiik 

io 7 i xiv. 3 |), They weru rebuilt by ConOn in 393 RC, afser his naval 
victory w'on at Cnidus in 394 rc., as we leam from the present passage 
of Pausanias (cp. Xenophon, iv. &. loj Di^orus, siv. S5 j 

Xenophon and Diodorus only speak of the restoration of “ the walls,” 
but under this they probably included the Long Walls)* They may 
have been once more destroyed by Antigonus when he withdrew his 
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gamson (tom Athens La 256 elc (Paus. iii. 6. 6 ; Wachsmuth, BU 
^faJ/ 1. p. 62S At all e%'enls^ when Philip, king gf Mace- 

dDciIa^ attacked Athens in 200 blc,, the Long Walls wei* half in mifis 
(Livy^ xxsi. 26), They arc lacfiticmed ia an inscription of Roman 
date {’Eifrjj^ph apxowkojiKjf^ 1SS4, p, i6g j^.), but the reference is 
doubdess to the nuns of them. In ruins they remained in PatisattiasV 
lime^ as he here tells us. 

In modem times rtntaiiis of the Long Walls from Athens to Piraeus 
were visible down to the beginning of the present century. In 1676 
\^^leleT saw the foundations in many places in a straight line 
p. 420). Last ceotuiy Smart saw square towers at intervals 
^nd remains of the w'alls i2 feet thick,, formed of large squared 
blocks bonded together with iron clomps ■(€. Wachsiimth, Du JTAjj// 
2. p. iSS}. Leake’s tjjne the foundations of the northern 
Long Wall could be traced for a mile and a half, beginning at half a 
mile from the head of the great harbour^ and running exactly in the 
direction of the entrance to the Acropolis. These foundadonSf 12 feet 
thick and resting on the natural rock, were formed of large quadrangular 
bliicks of stone, put logtthcr in the solid style which characterised the 
works of Thetni$ioc]«. The southern Long Wall wa$ not 50 easily 
traceable^ except al its junction with the walls of Munychk and for half 
a mile thence towards Athens. See Leake, i. p, 417 sf* The 

modem high-road from Piraeus to Athens^ coastmeted in 1635, Is 
largely laid on the foundations of the northern Long Wall (Wachsmuth, 
DU SUuU p. ifiK). As to the scanty traces of the Long 

Walls which can still be detected, see Kaupert, in Afeoa/jifcriiAi of the 
Berlin Academy for 1E.79, p, bsS 

The length of each of the Long Walls was 40 C^reek furlongs 
according to Thucydides (iL 13. 9). Mr. Kaupert has esti¬ 
mated the length of the northern Long Wall at 66jo metresr and that 
of the southern Long Wall at 6620 metres of the Berlin 

Academy for 1879+ ^ 3 ®)* The two walls, starting from two points 

in the outer w-all of Piraeus (see above, p. ro)p £rst converged, then ran 
parallel to each other at a distance of J 84 metres till they approached 
Athens, when they again diverged. The northern wall seems to have 
joined the ring-waJl of Athens on the west side of the Nyinphaeum hill 
near the modem Observatory; while the southern wall joined the city- 
wall on the summit of the Musctim hilL At the paint where the Long 
Walls began to diverge as they approached Athens, they were Joined 
by a cross-wall in which there was a gatf^ See E. Curtluii Er/imUn^ 
d£r Te^ti iUr iitSm Karten T&p&^ri^pkU vm p, 33 ; C. 

Wachsmuth, £>U AfJUn^ r. p. 332 ; Curtius and Kaup^, 

A Em tv/j- A p.T 1 j Kaupert* in ^^oHaE^^icAt of the Berlin Academy 

for 1 879 k PP* 6 t 9, 620, 628, 631 ; von Alteir and MUchhofer* in 
A^trUff vffn Aitr^a^ Heft L p. 6* Heft it 4 Some Informa¬ 
tion as to the construction of the Long Walls is furnished by an inscrip¬ 
tion dealing with repairs which seem to hav^ been undertaken in 307 or 
306 iLc See C. /. A. il No. 167 j Raflgalwi, Antf^utWi No. 

771 1 Kahleri in d, m'cA. rVi A/Atn^ 5 (1880), p 276 ^ C. 
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Wacl«m..h ^ ’■ P’ = i PP^ Vi. 

Cho^, Efttdv ^pigraphques iur i'arehiialsttv Gneque, pa 4>8a 
Tm ri^s ai least seem to hAv^ united Piracite and Athens : one of 

nJ ^ ^ of the 

w Ixng Wall (s« above, p. loy 'fie ^ad betweeti the Long 
Walls must, in entenng Athens, have passed through the nigged stony 
defile between the Museum bill and the Pnyir hill; wheresw the read 
outside the aorth wall would lie on level ground the whole wav. 
Hence lie latter, as the more convecient, wtm probably the regulu 
ihon^hfare m time of peace ■, while the road between the Long Walls 
would be impor^t only in time of war when the counity outside was 
mfested by prowling bonds of the enemy. Pausanias on his way from 
Piraeus to Athens must have taken, or at least must have supposed hi$ 
i^en to tafce^he road outside the Long Walls, for he mentions graves 
by the way. T^t a road did run outside the northern Long Wall to 
k “ ** l«s«£c ia Plato iv. p. 439 e). where It 

IS win that a certain man mming up from Piraeus under the nonhem 
wa , on the outside, perceived corpses lying at the place of public 
caKuttom “The carnage mad to Piraeus" mentioned by Xenophon 

i. ^ **■ probably the road outside the Long Walls. 

^P* C, Wachsmuthp JXe S/adi AtRcn, 2 . p. 177 sqq, 

2 , 3 . the grave of Menander. The epitaph which seems to have 
oten enpaved on his tomb is preserved in the Anthology Mni/Aaf. Paiat 
vti. 370). ' 

® of Bcuipide^ The epitaph carved on this ceno¬ 

taph IS said to have been composed by the historian Thucydides or ihc 
musiaan Timotheus. tt has been preserved. See Biegrsphi Gfsrd 
™’ Weste^nn, pp. 135, 140; AntImL Pai<xi. vii. 45 . The common 
tole ran that Eonptdes was accidentally tom to pieces by the hunting 
dogs of Ai^elaus, king of Macedonia, who had hospitably received the 
at his court. See Biitgr. Gr. ed, Westermann, pp, 136^ 140; 
UiDdoius, joti. 103. Setween Athens and Piraeus there arc the remains 
of a la^e nimulus which Dodwell thought (L jk 416) might he the 
i-enotnph of Euripides. It was found to contain broken vases, bones of 
Mimal^ etc. But as the tumulus is between the lines of the two Long 
' ^ 11 must be older than they, and cannot therefore be the cenouph 
o( Eunpides. See Alctr/r/r van A/ARa, Text, Heft il p. 5. 

2 . 3 - Anacreon lasided wltJt Polycrates. Ca Herodotus, iit 
til; Strabo^ xlv, p, 63S. 

2 . 3. Fhiloxentm resided tdth DlonysioB, the Eiciliim tyrant. 
An msenption found in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens contains a 
decree of the Athenian people in honour of Dionysius the tyiunt and 
sonw of his household, amongst whom is mentioned a certain Phitorenus 
or PoljTfefm$ {tlic is mudliiLed in the inscription aad its lestnni- 

lion is luiceitain). If PhtloKenus be the name in the inscription, the 
rolerenco may be to the poet. Set G /. A. IL No. b - Hides, Gmi 
Nutantat Inscriptism, No. yr; Dittenbetger, Sjtioge Imer. Gnut, 

™ 5 4 « 
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Antlgonns, See Cmrct, ed, WestemiimTi^ pp. S 3 S8. 

60j 6 r; Aihenaeus, viU* p, 340 c f. 

2 . Alcinoim was attended by Demodocna. See Homert 
viii. 43 

2. 3 i A^aimeiiLtian left a paet witli hia wife. Hoiiier:r 
=67 

2 . J. a grave sarmoiiiLted by a warricf. It has been cosijcetared 
that this grave the shrine of the hero Cbatoadoo, which stood near 
the piratic gate of Athens (Flatanch, Z^^fjrKTp But the gra^-e men¬ 

tioned by Pausanias woiitd seem to have been a comniou tomb, not a 
shrine of a hero 

2 , A- When we have ehtarod into the ctty etc. The queationT 
By which gate did Pausanias enter Athens from Piraeus ? has been 
inuch disciissed. There appear to have been at least four gates on the 
west and notth-we&t sides of Aibens, through all of which roads ltd to 
Piraeus: (r) Thert was a gate in the saddle betweto the Museum hill 
and the ?uyx. This is proved by the traces of an ancient road crossing 
the saddle ; the deep ruts in the rock for the wheels of the i;haj~iots and 
the cross gnoovts to present the feel cf the beasts from slipping are still 
to be seen. (2) There was a gate between the Pnyx and the Nym- 
phaeutn hill; the remains of the gate are still visible on the saddle. 
(3) There was a gate between the Nyrophaeom hill and the low height on 
which stands a chapel of St. Athanasius ; the foundations of the gate still 
exist. (4) On the north-west side of the city there wai the great gale 
colled the Dipylum. See B. Schmidt, itt dir TopagmpMi 

p. 3 I Mtichhijfer, in BaumelsteFs pL 147 s lulling, 

* Topographie von Athcn/ p. 303. Of these gates, the first two were 
between the Long Walk, and the roads leadingthrongh themto Piraeus seem 
to have converged and met a little w^y outside the gates, dates (3) and (4) 
were outside the Long Walls, and the roads from them tn Firoetls seem 
also to have converged and met some v^ay outside the city. We have 
Seen that Fansanias approached Athens by the high-road which ran out¬ 
side of the Long W.iJIs (see above, p. 41)^ Hence he cannot have 
entered it by either of the first two gnteSr hut must have entered it by 
gate (3) or gate {4% The former (gate 3) seems to have been the gaie 
colled the Piraeic gate (Plutarch, Tkrjius, 37 j 14; see E. 

Curtius, AfdiiAt S/aditn^ J. p. 66 ! MilchbSfer, in Banmeist^s 

p- 147 ! Lolling, however, thought that gate Na a answers better 
to the Piraeic gate^ * Topographic von Athen,' p. J03). The question 
thus reduces itself to this: Did Fausanlas enter Athens from Piraeus hy 
the Piraeic gate or by the Dipylum ? 

The Dipylum was the chief gale of Athens. Thus Livy (xxxL 24) 
speaks of it 45 larger and wider than the other gates and situated^ as it 
were^ in the front of tlie city* Again it appears that the regular way 
rrom Piraeus wa$ through the Dipylum (Polybiusj xvi 25 i Lucian^ 
17 and 46; fd, Z?rVi/. AUnfr. tv. 2 sg.) Moreover, the 
road through the Dipylum, though not the shortest, was the most con¬ 
venient ; for it avoided all hills and led straight into the chief quarter of 
the dty* For these and other reasons^ which «ill appear in the sequel. 
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** Pausaiibs chose to begin Ills lour thrtiugh Aihens 

ai the Dipyluin rather than al the Pinidc gate. This is the view now 
gtncndly accepted. See on the question Leake^ i, a 3^6 w. ■ 

K 2. pu 17 ■ Bursian, i, p. a/S/note 3 ; K, 

Botndicr, in SuppL 3 (1867). p. 39* m- i Forchhammer, In 

33 (i 874 )tP. 103 a A/Jh^, 

I, p. 182 ; B. Schniid4 Z?r> Af/ti^ns 

(Freiburg im B. 1879) ? Milehhafer, ‘Alhen/p. 1603 LnJW ^Athen/ 
p . 310. 

The resins of the Dipjr’luin wtTt ei:cavated by the Creek Archaco- 
Joj^ncaJ Soaety in 1872-1874, They are situated on the north-west side 
of Athens about f6o yards east of the chapel of the Holy Trinity 
(Hagta Triada) and about the same distance nortb-wesi of the Piraeus 
ratlway station, A long stretch of the ancient city-wail was here 
excavated at the same time. The Dipylum was a double gate. An 
outer gate in the city-wTilij facing north-we^ti led into an oblong court 
a^t 40.$ metres (about 133 feet) long, at The inner end of which 
there was a 5 econd gate. The outer gate is not flush with the city- 
walJ but stands about 26 feet back from it. The approach to it wtls 
flanked on both sides by lowers from which the defenders could rake 
a b^y of assailants advancing to attack the gate. A considerable 
potion of the southern (more strictly south^wesfem) tow^er is presen‘‘edr 
It is 7 metres (23 feet) squarep and Is constructed of solid mosonryp the 
core being mm^sed of blocks of conglomemte of unifonn sue* while 
^ r ** formed of courses of well cut and well jointed blocks 

of jimestone, outer gate was itself in another sense, double; I'ft 

Lt had two ojMnings^ each 3 -4 S metres (about 1 1 feet) wide, divided hy 
a pttr of masonry 3.76 metres (about 13 feet 4 inches) wide. The 
lower part of this pier is preserved. Immcdialely in front of it, on the 
outer sjde of the gate, is a square base, perhaps the remnant of a 
sepukhraJ monument. The construaion of the inner gate wtis similar. 
Immediately behind its central pier^ on the inner or city side, is a 
^uare base supporting a tound marble altar in its original position, 
inscription on the altar (C /. A. iL Na 1664) informs us that the 

was sacred to Zeus of the Couit^^rd, to Hermes^ and to Acamas. 
his Acamas waa the eponymous hero of the tribe Acamantis, and ■w'as 
appropriaiety worshipped her^ since this quarter of the city (namely the 
Cei^iciis) was a Eown^ip belonging to the tribe Acamis (H. KOhkr, 
m d. ora. ImL AMc/t, 4 (i S79), p. 2SS}. The intention of 

placing a gate within a as at the Dipylum^ has been already 

explained (p. 30) ; it was to furnish the defenders with a second line of 
defence in cm the first should be carried. In 300 itc, Philip king 
of Macedonia, forced his ivay^ at the head of a handful of cavalry, into 
this very court of the Dipyluiri, between the outer and the inner gate^ 
but he was driven out ag^un (Luy, xxkI. 24). 

The eacavalions of 1873^74 brought la light another double gale in 
the dty-w-aH to the south-west of the Dipylnm and only 60 y^rd^ 
distant from it. The general conslniction of this second gate resembles 
that of ihe Dipylum, but it is on a smaller scale, An oucor gnte, flanked 
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by towers, led into a long narrow ootirt, M the further end flf which ihcr« 
was an inner gait This inner gate was tanked by basiions, the 
limcstQnc foyndationfi of which sbll remain. The strong tower which 
danked the outer gate on the south-west Stands in its original position ; 
but the lower on the north-iast side of the gate lias been apparenily 
moved back in order to make room for a ^'aulted water-channd of very' 
Ute construction. This doiiblc gate to the south-west of the Dipylum 
Is the oldest part of the walk and pmbahly dates from Themistocles^s 
time. It may be the Sacred Gate mentioned by Plutarch in a passage 
(.Sw/Aiy 14) where he says that in the siege of Athens by the Romans 
Sulla entered the city through a breach which he had made in the wall 
bclwccn the PiTadc Gate and the Sacred Gate* There certainly woiiid 
not be tw^D gates for ordinaiy tmHic only 60 yards from each other. 
The dead were carried out through the Sacred Gate (Theophrastus, 
^4)» jus* sis in Burma and Laos the dead are carried out 
through a particular gate in the city wall, which is hence caJled *lht 
Gate of Sorrow' ^ or * the Gate of the De^ * (Sangeimanno^ 

p. i4jt E. Aymonier,. AWef mr 253). Dr. 

D 5 rpfeld, however, believes that this supposed Sacred Cate to the 
south-west of the Dipylum was not a gate at alE, but only an opening in 
the wall for the passage of the water of the brook Eridanus 
{i. arfA. m 13 p. 114 ? tV/, 14 p, 414 ; 

as to the Eridantis, see note on 1 . r^, 5], 

Between the Dipylum and the supposed Sacred Cate remains of the 
old city-wall, or rather of two such wails, an inner wall and an outer 
w'all, are still standing. The inner wall consists of two rows of well 
cut, well jointed polygonal blocks of a hoc blue Eimestone set up on 
their narrow edges and encbs^ing between them a core of rubble^ The 
wall is only 2.40 metres {? feet 10 inches) thick. Its upper portion 
was pfobably consiructed originally of unbumt bricks, like the walls of 
Mantinca and other Greek fortresses (see note on viiL S. y) j hut H 
appears that at a later time it was strengthened by the placing of Large 
blocks upon the socle of polygonal stones. The outer wall, built at a 
later period for the sake of strengthening the original Inner wall, is 
4.30 metrtjis (about 14 feet) thick, and is coropased of an outer and 
Inner facing of regularly cut blocks of conglomemtc, the intermediate 
space being filled with earth t only ihe lower part of the wall is 
presen ed. Such arc the remaiiis of the city^waJIs between the Dipylum 
and the Sacred Gate. But beyond the Sacred Gate both walls, the 
inner and the outer, are prolonged to the south-west for about 40 yards 
as fill os the slope of the rocky eminence on which stands iho chapel 
of St. Athanasius. Here both walls come to an end, the rocky slope 
having been apparently judged a sufficttnl natuml defence. In this 
part, betw^cen the Sacitd Gate and the hill of St. Athanasius, both walls 
are standing to a greater height than in the part between ihe Sacred 
Gate and the Dipylutn. Of the inner wi^l seven or eight courses are 
standing to a height of 4 metr^ (13 feet). Its lower part ii built of 
large polygonal blocks of limestone^ the interstices being filled with 
smaller stones. Its upper part, being built of krge blodts of all sorts, 
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i^ludinf pieces of cd 1 u»^« and two scats of a thtaire, is clearly a later 
^toration; u may haix been consinicled by the Athenians at the same 
V™* they wem r^iring the breach which Sulla made in th=^l 

meltes (a^ut jg feet) distant from the inner walL It is built of aZl 
languor biwks of ronjtlQmcrate and is in part preserved to a height 

2 em *i‘' four ‘op eounes 

seem m hate fomied a parapet, tw the inner wall, iimnediat^v to the 

w-St **“ supposed Sacred Gate on ilie south¬ 

west, there is a small postem gate. It may be the little gate in the 
Ccrami^ menutmed by Isaeus (vl 20) at which wine was s& 

the iJii.r *« ‘he north-east from the Dipylum, 

Je^crand he outer walls can bo traced for distances t«pJc ivej 
t^about S 5 and The inner wall is here conslmcted Sj 

iJh^tir^c™'’'^ fWlum and the Sacred Gate; but the outer eSl 
15 Here veiy nimoiis. 

With regard to the dates at which these walls and gates were built 
K s«ms that the stjpposed Sacred Care and the lowtrfpolygoS 

fortification of Ath^ naiSy 
the one earned out by pemistocies soon after the Persian wars. The 
Uipylum, a somewhat bter structure, was probably built by Perides. 

^11 ‘ opinions have varied greatly. Pmt 

Adicr jiUced it m the age of Justinian ; Lieut, von Allen jn\he age 
of I encles. 1 trhaps the most probable view is that of Prof, c 

Macedonian period at □ time 
uhen the great advance .n the ait of military engineering, paniculaxly 
in the consiruction of fonnidabte baiieribg machines, necessitated the 
strengthening of the old walls of Themistocleii. 

A bounda^-stone bearing the inscription “Botmdary of the 

Si^tX Jf h ils «"gin 3 l position 

w j the outer lace of the inner wall, between the Dipylum and the 
sacred Cate, about 10 feet from the square tower which flanked the 
Dipylum on the sDuth-wesf. The inscription Is repealed twice on 

onr’*!!^ arranged perpendicularly, 

one a^vc the other. From the character of the letters it w^iuld seem 
ihe inscnption belongs to the first half of the second century H,c. 
he base and lower part of another boiind.-try-stoue were found in a 
corresponding position on the north side of the Dipylum ; but the upper 
^iL with the inscription, was lost (IIpaKTOfi t.;|s 'Apx- ‘Eratp., June 
>« 7 d—June 1S74, p. 15 rp.) 

See lIpo^tKa T>}s 'Bnnpiaf, June 1 By 1—June 1871, p. 

a ; iJ,, June iSya—June 1B7J, p. 15 ry^. ■ id,, June 1873—June 
I*!’ J" 5 j *if-i Jane 1874—Dec. 1875, P- t 3 ; id., 1S79 
ipuh. iSBo), p. 7 ; Atvha^sgixke Zfitung, 32 (1875)1, P- '57 Jf?- i 

y* von Alton, * Die Thoianlagcn bei dor Hagia Triada,* MUiktii. d. ank, 
m Aiken, ^ (1878), pjx 2S-4B; Milchhflfer, ‘Athen.'pp. 146 ry., 
> 49 , i&o; idling, ‘Athen,’p, 303 sq.\ Miss Harrison, Aftaeni Aikati, 

' ^VachjJTiiiath, D£i .± 44 ^ Aikai^ pp, 205-2 t Sp 
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2 * 4- a ^aOding for the getMw ready of the procesaione. This 
was the boiMSng called (he I'ompuum {Ho^ttuqv fitsm ^^Dp^rJ * a pmets- 
slon 'X It contained a broiue atatne at S&crales by Lysippus (DiogcDes 
Laertius, iL 43)* and was adorned with pajntlngs, indudin^ portraits 
or Isocrates ([PluiarchT] Omf. iv. p, 839 c) and the coTnedaTii5 

(Pliny^ N. stsxv. 1 4oy Some pm of % perhaps a colonaiade, was 
open to the pnbJk; for Diogenes the C>nic sMins to have passed his time 
partly in the Pompeium and partly in the colDimadc of Zeus (Dit^enes 
Laertius, vL 2. 22), In a time of scarcity com was distributed in the 
Pompciuni {Dcitiosthenes^ xxxIvk 39, p. 918)* The building is mentioned 
in an Inscriptfon (C. L Ar il No- i34 c, line 20p p. 331). Leake thought 
{A/AifiSf i^p- to 3 note 4) that the or gold and silver vessels used 

in the processions (ThucydideSp il 13; Diodorus^ xii. 40), w^ere kept in 
the Pompeiun^ But this seems imlikdy^ They were probably kept for 
safety on the Acropolis with the rest of the sacred ireasiLres. It has been 
plausibly conjectured that the large quadrangular building of which the 
foundations^ constructed of forge blMks of Piracic limestone, are still 
to be seen just inside of the dty-wall, between the Dipyliiin and the 
supposed Satcred Gate, may have been the Pompelum. Its north-west 
angle Cuts into the inner of the two pandltl city-walls, a little to the 
south-west of the Dipylum- The building seems to have been divided 
into three aisles, liee von Alien, in (f. /ksL m 

3 (i»78). pL 47; B. Schmidt, Bii m dfr Tep^grapki£ 

p. 21 ff1 Milchhofer, ^Athen,* p. 161 1 Lolling, ^Athcn/ 
p. 312 jy* The mention of the Pompeium dose u> the gate by which 
Pausanias entered Athens is anoiher reason for belieiing that that gate 
w-as ihe Dipylurm For the Pompelum would naiiirally bo at the 
Dipylum, since processions would no doubt commonly pass through the 
chief gate. 

2 . 4. a tempfo of Demeter with imtagea etc. This was probably 
the laccheum or sanctuary of lacebus at which a grandson of the great 
Aristides earned a precarious livelihood by interpmting dreamSp w^hich 
he did by means of a board or diagram (Plinarch, Arisliii^t^ 27). The 
place indeed a favourite resort of dreatn-mierpmers^ who sat here 
with their boards in front of them and charged two dnuzhms {is, 4cL) 
for a crmsultalion (Alciphron, liL 39). These fellows would naturally 
choose some fraquenttd thnrnughhire In which to ply their trade, and 
there was probably no busier street in Athens than the one which led 
from the Dipylum to the market-place. As to tacchus, see Siephanl In 
Coifl/Ar Rc^du (St Petershiirg) for 1859, p. 39 - Preller, Aus^c- 

wdMfc Av/sd/^^f p. 29 ^ 

2 . 4- inBctiptfoa la Attic letters on the wall declares that 
they are wetlca of Ptaiitelea. These three statues of Demeter, 
Proserpine, and tacchus by Praxiteles are mentioned by Clement of 
Alexandria (Pnr/r^^f. it, 62, p. 54 ecL Potter). The statue of lacchus 
seems to have been the most admired of the three:, for Cicero UTiat 

would the Athenians take in exchange for the marble statue of lacchus?" 
(/it Vfmrn^ iy. 60), The “ Attic lelttn ^ of the inscription are the letters 
of the old Attic alphabet of eighteen letters which was officially abolished 
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In ihe archonship of Eudides (403^402 b.c,) m lav&ur of ihc Ionic 
alphabet of twenty-four letters. At Olympui P^iusanlas remarked an in- 
scTiptjon in the old Attic alphabet (vl 19. 6). CharaeteHstic af the Ionic, 
as dUtinguishcd from the Attic alphabei^ was the me of symbols for the 
long t (1^ and long o (J2) and of single letters for the two double con¬ 
sonants H and which in the Attic alphabet were represented by 
double letters (X- and The forms of some of the letters were 

also dilfereot The Ionic alphabet had been moro or less in private use 
at Athens since the lime of the Persian wars i but in public InscripEtons 
the old Attic alphabet was retained till 403-402 RC., when the new or 
Ionic alphabet was ufheiahy adopted and the old laws were tmjtseribed 
in it. Hence all public in$crTption5 of Athens are divided into two 
groups, according as ihey date from before or after the arehoashlp of 
Eucltdes. Sec Kirchho^, Shidira ^ur dcj 

p. 92 ; Cuitius, GisMcAf^j^ 3. pp^ 4S jy,, 736, Mow as 

the new' alphabee was finally adopted in 403-403 rc,, and the beginning 
of PraiLtteles's artistic activity can hardly be placed earlier than 364 k,c. 

(Phny, JV^ //, ^ppcEv, 50 ; v. Bninn, GesfA d. grt^^A. 1. p. 336 ; 

Ovcrbcck, d P- 37 )t h is very remarkable that 

an inscription attached to one of his works should be written in the old 
alphabet. The clue to cKphiin the difliiculty is piobably furnished by 
the fact noticed by Pausanias that the inscription was carved, not on 
the ba$e of the stattiCf but on the walL For li was the regular custom 
with Greek ^CtdplorSp when they signed their works, to carve their names 
on the pedestals of the statues. Hence In the present case the inscrip¬ 
tion on the wall was probably not by the hand of the sculptor himself 
Now wc know that the use of the old Attic alphabet wiis revived in 
Hadiian's time and employed in inscriptions in lemple$. Hence wc 
may suppose that the inscription seen by Faiisanias on the wall was a 
sort of ticket or label put up for the benefit of tourists, especially Roman 
tourists^ who swanned in Greece from the first century a+O. onwanip and 
who would often be more impressed by the name of a famous artist than | 

by his work. If thia explanation, which is due to Prof Kohler^ is * 

correct, the inscription must have been put up shortly before PausaniaVs I 

time; and if $0 we have here a frtsh proof that his descriptions were 1 

based on personal obseni'ation^ not copi^ from bcoks centuries olfL See j 

U, Kdhltr, * Praxiteles dcr altere/ AfWMl d arcAr IhsA m AfAr-Hf 9 ' 

p. yfi Prof. W. Klein proposed to explain the inscription 1 

in a diderent way^ He held that the Prasitdes referred to was not the I*- 

famous sculptor of that name, but an older artist^ probably the grand- ' 

father of the great Praxiteles (cp. Grit leal Mote on v. 20. 2). To this 
older Praxiteles Prof. Klein would assign a number of works which have 1 

hitherto been attributed to his great namesake {see notes oal s* 
i. 44. 2; viiL 9. I s br, 2r 7 i it, 6). See W. Klein, in AtrAa^/eg.- 
efitgra^AiuAi Af/ffAn/tifsgffr auj OfsArm'jtk, 4 [ i p. 5 Put , 

the classical writers Ijct ray no know ledge nf an older Pmxiteles^ and the 
only ground for assuming his existence is the inscription here noticed by 
Pausanlas, whicli, as we ha^e seen, may be explained quite didcrentJy^ 

Indeed Prof Kohler has given plausible reasons for holding that the 
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tlmrc smtiies of Denicterp Proserpiiief and lacchus cowld not have been 
made by a suppiteed older Pnuiteles, bat mml ha\*e been made by the 
great sculptor of that name. For these statues may veb be the ouk 
dedicated by the physitlan Mncsilbens {Pans. 1. 37. 4). Now Mnesi- 
thfiLts appears to been a ceotemponiry of the comic poet Alexia^ 

who was a younger contemporary of Praxiteles (Athtnaeus^ x, p. 410c; 
G. Kiiaack, in ifi (1883), p, 14S). bee Kohler, U. The 

hypothesis of an older Pramtelts, based on the present passage of Pan- 
sanlas was rightly rejected by Prod v. Bruim of the 

Bavarian Academy (Mimich)* Pbiloi philolii^g. CL* pp. 43 S‘ 4 S 4 )t 

and apparently by Mr, A. S, Murray 0/ Gmk Sniiptur^j 3 , 

p. 349 On the other band it is accepti^ by Prod Overbech 

{O^scA. d. £ri£ch. PiasEk^^ 1. p, 498 jyy.), Mt E. Kmkcif {CM£A^ 
naimg£ griichist/k ^CUnsti^r^ PP^45'49)t E- Uttwy (t/nf^rsu^Aufigcn 
;[iur gnWJL p. 4)p and Prod C Robert {ArcMiffo- 

giJiAf p, J 56}. Prof. Furtwangler has recently extended the 

hypothesis still further by making the supposed elder Praxiteles a pupU 
of Phidias and assigning to blm the great hronre statue of Athena (com¬ 
monly known as Choiopion Athena) on the Acropolis, as A'ell as a con- 
sideiable number of existing works of ancient art, including one of the 
colossal equestrian statues of the Dioscun ou the QuirinaJ {Monte 
Cavallo) at Rome (Friederichs-Wolters^ Cifi:caifgMss£i Nos. layo, 1371 ; 
a Latin inscription on the statue declares it to be a work of Praxiteles}- 
See Furtwangler, dt gri^cA* P/asMJtj, pp. 45 138-143 ; 

and the note on i 28. a. 

2. 4. Po£;eldon on homhack bnrUng a speai at the giant 
Polyhotefl etc. The story was that Poseidon with his trident had rent 
,1 piece from the island of Cos and hurled it at the giant Polybotes,. 
burying him under it, and funning the island of Nisyms oB" Ccu (Strabo, 
X. pL 489 j Apollodorus, u 6. ts ■ Stephanas Byrantlus, j.rA Nwnpo?; 
Eustathius, Ca^mta^ai. £fn I^^t^sius p£ri^^Ufj 525)^ On vasc-paintings 
the combat of Poseidon wicb a giant is often depicted. Poseidon is 
always repte^eoted on foot, not^ a^ m the statue described by Pausanlas, 
on horseback. In bis right hand he wields a trident^ and in his left he 
holds a rock ready to hurl at his adversary. On red-figured vases the 
rock is sometimes depicted as an island {NLsyrus) with plants and 
animals on it. In two of these vase-paintings Poseidon wields a spear 
Instead of a trident, Poscidon's adversary Ls al ways represented in full 
human form j on two of the s-ases he is named Polybotes, on one he is 
called Ephiakes, on the rest he La nameless. See Cher beck, Gfd&rA. 

3. PP- M. Maj-er, Di'£ Gigtixim umi 

pp. 316-319^ Baiuneister's Denkmd/^r^ p. 595, fig. 637; 

86 with pL 7 No. 3* 

But on on ancient gem Poseidon is represented on horseback with 
a spear raised to strike the gianL Poseidon's horse is rearing, and the 
giant is under his feet. See Muller-Wleseltr, DejnAmal^r^ 2. pi vii. 
No. 78 a ? Oi-erbeck, 0p. d/. 3. p, 333, Gemmcntafel iii No. i t Mayerj, 
afi. di. p. 395, fig. 3. Similarly on two brorire fiAaUfvtf (ornomenti 
for horses), whkh were found in the aouih of Russia, Posddon Is mounted 
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Oil a ncaiinif horse and i$ armed wiib a trident wfth t ^ ^ . 

s™. A t 

^ Steph4ni, in Com/,ff ^S(. Petersburg) fbr j8<Sq p. s7 

h*" there is [his difference ^ihat wh^Mils 

on the ^a/cn^ the (jiunt js depicted in m hunnn, fonn turned wIa 
breast-plateand shield, on the gem his lower limbs are se^nW 
combat between Poseidon and the giant is 

terra-ootta group and on about fifty “sernent-Dillars*^ f ?>-A/nw»v. - / ? 
all of which were found in the valley o/CrE?. 

<-r" - " 

■1^ fHr V" - ~= 

serpem-pdlan. p^y represent a rider in Roman armour vanouish 
ing a serpent-^tfld giant, Mr. Kopp has argued plausibly thal^thcv 

chkf cife ■'''“ t?' ”• “P i« •"» of iPo 

re , 1 ;^ i- r , CMTintcmoratc his ridiculous victory over the ocean 
Suetonius, 46). If this view is eoirect, we Ey assume^at 

on^ ^ ffToup which may very weU have Len the 

^e at Athens which Pausanins here describes. ^See J/iAfiFTl/jF 

PM^hgJiS^ 50 (iSoeK p, 622 fff Henri- 
W^d follow that in the Athenian group Polybotes w^s rep^cnted with 
Further if Mr, Kdpp^s view is rigfu, it Com^ 
c the inscnption which Pausanias saw, and which as we 

infer from his words, had replaced the original inscription, described the 
latue as a portrait of Caligula in the act af victory' In this case 

W*^ he refers to Nero without naming him (it. j, 5). Elsewhere 

to nass off practice of aitenng the mscriptions oti old statues so 
under S emni^ 

ujujcr me cmpirev bw l ig, j note. 

PosilJtn ^ Athenian group of 

iiirm onrf“h monument of ErasL ^ 

mentioned by Theocritus <viu to sf.) He argues that the name BmsiLrs 

' ‘«rth,shaker= and w^ a title 

aoT^ffW ^rwVaf, a frmj, 

K- 5J. stippck&es that sJic monitmcTit was driginallv Set up in Cos 
O c^memorato the local li^cnd of Poseidon and Polybotes, and was 
tninsierred to Athens about the middle of the third century B.& These 
VOL, 11 
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artd otter oqtiaUy raah specnlaEiOns on the Coae legend and worship of 
Foseldon are set forth by Mr. Tiimpel in iwo articlt:^ * Poseidon-UmitUi 
vfm Kos in Alhen/ FMfris^A^s Alusfi/tfty N. F. 46 (iS^O^ PP- p 

and ^Die Enchelys von Kes im Pasetden'PolyboEes-tCampf/ PAiMc^, 
SO PP' 621-636. 

2. Golonnades rtm from the ^te to the Oomiiileti& Hime- 
rius lelU ns iii. 12) Lhat at the Fanathenaic festival the procession 
of the Sacred Ship passed from the dty gate along a straight, smooth 
street lined on either side with calonnadei under w^htch the Athenians 
and strangers bought and sold. It is doubtM whether this colonnade- 
Lined street is the one desertbed by Pausanias or not. The street 
described by Himeiius can hardly be the one leading from the Dipylum 
to the marhet^place; for liimeritis seems to describe It as dfsfcndin^ 
from the gate into the interior of the city j whereas the ground rts^s 
from the Dtpyluin to the marhet-placej the height of the Dipylum abm^e 
the sea being 41.E metres^ while the lowest point of the market-place is 
61.4 metres. The slope of the ground from the market-place to the 
Dipylurn is attested in antiquity by the statement of Plutarch {Sti/Ior 
that in the sack of Athens by Snlla the blood shed in the market¬ 
place dllcd the whole of the Ceramiciis inside of the Dipylumr and, 
according to some, es'cn flowed out through the gate into the suhiirbr 
Hence it would seem either that the streets described by Pausankas 
and Himeriusare not the same; or that, if they arc the same, Pauaanbs 
catinot have entered Athens by the Dipylum. On the other hautlt it 
may be said that the Pariathenaic prof:esskon described by Hlmerius 
certainly startod fftwn the outer Cemmicus (Thucydides^ vi, 57 t 
Philostratos, Vif^ StfiA. ii, 1 p 7% and that the natural gate by which to 
enter the city from the outer Ccramkus would seem to be the Dipylum, 
See the question discussed by Professor C. Wachsmuth, P/f 

I, p. 193 Iff, As to the sense in which Pausanlas nsca the 
Dame Ccramicus, see note on L 3, t. 

2. 5, tbe bouse of Pulytion, in whicln they say, some illustrious 
Atbeniaua etc, Pausanlas refers to Aldbiadcs and some of hU boon- 
companions who were accused of has'tng patodEcd the Eleusmian 
mysteries in a sort of private theatricals^ Aldbiades playing the pan of 
hierophant, and Pulytton that of torch-bearer (Thucydides, vL a8; 
Plularch, AiMadts, 19), Andocldes (i 13 and 14) and Isocrates 
(jtvi. 6) confirm the statement that the representation took place in the 
house of Pulytion, whkb seems to ha^-e been proverbial for Its magnifi¬ 
cence (PlatOj Eryx^f pp. 394 c, 400 b), 

2. S- EHonysua - -^the MinsiirdL The worship of Dionysus the 

Minstrel wie cared for by two priests, each of whom had an inscribed 
seat reserved for him in the theatre of Dionysus; one of these priests 
wa$ chosen from the fiimily of the Eunids j the other from the guild, 
partly rcligioust partly theatrical^ called “the amw of Dionysus’* 
\C /- A. iiL Nets. 274, 27S), We know from Athenaeus {v. p, 212 d e) 
that **the artists ofiDionysus** had a precinct in which sacrifices and 
libations were ofTcricL This precinct may perhaps he identical with 
the sanctuary of Mj nstiel Dionysus here mentioned by Pausanias, oud 
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mih “the Council Houwef the artists" fof Dbnvsus^ uhirt. a. 

l=an, (K,. s,^i. ii. 8, S, “idfi 

the Ceramteus, As to the “enists gf Dionysus,” sec O. Liidcre 
Ihe A(Berlin, 1873). cp, U. Kohler, in Mitihtii 

ti an A. Im/. 9 (1884), pp. As to the Cuittly of ^le 

Euntdj, s« J- TopBer, Aftizekt Getttalogi^^ pp. 181-206, 

2, S- HeaJiuf Atiena, One of the five divisions of the altar at 
^pus was sac^ Athena, together with Jason and Health 

=Tj ■ t suroamed HeaJih (see L 

^ ^ "f Healing Athena, here 

mentioned by Pansamas has perhaps been found. Sec next nott 

uh!.^ P offering of EubBlide,. From the way in 

which Pausanias wqjKSses himself, it ia not certain whether be meant 

statues or only the statue of Apollo was 
Eubulides: hut proKibly he meant t^ latter. 
CrittS^oft passage is, however, somewhat uncertaJn. See the 

In 1837 there t«re discovered at Athens certain ancient remains 
which by some saol^ are supposed to have formed part of ihT^rh 
here menuon^by Pausanias, The remains were found in digging the 
Dr. Treibeds house, which stands at the west e^ of the 
^em Hermes Street, immediately to the west of the church of the 

The site is 150 metres south- 

I^estal or basement bmit of large squared blocks of stone (not marblel. 

U ^ nm ^ly excavated, and the place is now built over; but so far 
could be SMH the basement was 8 metres long, and consisted of 
steps, each 2j centimetres high, supporting two bltscts of the 
pedestiJ prej^r. There were also found at the s.Tme time and In the 
^e place ^e oolossal marble head of a woman with long hair bound 

^ ^ colossal female statue of 
£01^ wori^inship; also two male portrait-heads of Roman date. 
I-ui^er, Hitre was found a large block of Hymettian marble, 38 
centtmetTH high and 1.06 metre long, bairing in large letters an in scrip- 
UOD which can b$ restored with Certainty as foUows (C. /. A. li Na 

[Eu/?ovAt£it^ KptJif;rt^¥js mjnj«r€v 

‘‘Eubidides, son ofEudieir, belonging to the township of Cropia, made 
(the statue or statues^ The stone seems to have formed part of a 
inete. 1-tinhctmorei « i &?4 Hiere was discovered in the same place a 
colossal female head of Peutdic marble. From the way In whi^ the 

top IS cut away, it appears that the head wore a helmet; k probably 
represented Athena. i-iM«aviy 

Ftom the length of the pedestal it is certain that it must haire 
supported not a single statue, but a group of statuary; and to this 
Efoup probably belonged the head of Athena as well as the other colossal 
female head and the feirtale torsa The two male portrait-heads hnd 
probably nothing to do with the pedestal. Further, it may be lalrly 

A 
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a^mcd that the injCriptlaii refers to the group of ^hkh 

occupied the pcdesml, or at least to sotne ponlori of it That this group 
no other thim the one here described by Pausanias has been inferred 
by some distinguished iscbotar^, as L. Ros:^ EL Cuniil% A, hlilchhdfer, 
and others. But there is a difficulty in the “Hay of this idend^cation. 
For Pausanias says that Eubtilides not only made but dedicated the 
siaiLie or statues; but the tiismptton records only the making of tbe 
statue or statues by EubulidcSj and makes no inoition of the dedication. 
This objection would, in my opinion, be fatal to the identilicatlon if it 
were certain that the mscription, as restored above, is complete. But 
of this we cannot he sure. It Is true that on the stone them is a blank 
^pace of .24 metre at the end of the insenpLien, which seems to show 
that the inscription ended heret but it nuiy have been continued in the 
line below. Pan^anias's statement that the statue or group was dedicated 
by Eubutides must certainly have been dedt^d from the Lnscriplion ; 
and $incc the inscripden, as we have it, s^ys nothing about the dedi- 
calionp tte are not justified in identif^nng the statue or statues to which 
it refers with one Or more of the statues here mentioned by Fatisanias. 
If the identification were made out, it would be a strong argimient In 
favour of the view that Paosanias entered Athens by the Dipylum gate ; 
since the pedestal and the fragments of the statoes were found only ! 50 
metres to the southeast of that gate, on the direct line between the gate 
and the ancient market-place^ and hence pTohably on the ancient street 
whlcli ran from the one place to tlie ocher. If, therefore, Pausanias 
entered by the Dipylum he most probably passed ihc monument in 
question. 

From tlte style of the msci^ptiori!, it appears to have been engraved 
about the middle of the second century This gives us approxi^ 

mately the date of the sculpcnr Eubulides. A considerable number of 
Inscribed bases of statues by EubliHdes and his father (?) Eucheir, or by 
Eubulides alone, have been found at Athens. Sec C, /. Jl. ii. Nos. 1 
1336, 1639-1646 ± Loewyj ^>^ 5 - S 23 ' 32 g+ 

llie sculptor Euchelr is mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere (viii. 14. 10, 
with the note)i Wc should be in a position to Judge of Eubulides'^s 
artistic style if wi: could be certain that ihe two colossal female head:S 
and the female torso found on the site of Dr. Treibef's hotisc were by 
him. But this is doubtful. For «en admitting that the statues of which 
these ate fragments occupied the pedestal near which they were found,, 
and that the Lnscrtpticn belonged to the same monumcnl, it is still 
uncertain whether the inscription referred to the whole group of statuary 
on the pedestal, or only to One or more hgures in it. In the latter case 
it was probably, as Lolling supposed oirA. /nst. /« 

J 3 (>S 37 )p p, 366), only one cf a row of InscfiplionA containing tbe 
uiiues of all the sculptors who had modelled the various figures in the 
group. If Lolling is nghi, wc cannot tell whether the fragments of 
sculpture found on the site are by Eubulides or by one of his tollcngues. 
T^e style of the Athena head has been examined by Mr. Julius (Mi//AdL 
if. fffJf* m Jj fAfHj 7 (18 £2), p. 9 0 refers it to the second 

century ^.c.^ and considers that it exhibits a mixture of two styleXp an 
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older :md a yonder. The older style appear aecordi^if to b\w, in the 
whole pose and composition of the head; the younger style m the 
eneCTtiOn, particularly in a strainioj,' after softness and in smali lealLstic 
touches HhieJi are inconsistent with other parts and with the composition 
as a whole. He supposes, therefore, that the artist woriicd with an 
older modd before him, reproducing it fredy anti altering it under the 
lanuence of the taste of the day, which required a softer and gentler tsTK 
than the atistert t>^ of at, earlier period. His conclusion is confirmed 
a &ct of which he seems not to have been aware, namely, that the 
he^ ts an i^ct replica of the head of the marble statue called the 

i.'”^ u' 'u’’ Or- is right, 

both the Athena head in question and the Athena of Vetletn are copies 
of a hionie anginal. Sec Friedtrichs-Wolters, Gt/nai^fK. No. ni’i- 
and for the Athena of Velletri, see Muller-Wleseler, ZJwW/rr, 2. n!.' 
JCir, No. 204 : Flirtw.Snglcr, Mfistfnofrke d. griech. Plastit, p. 303 Jjfy! 

'I anient rcntaiiu found on the site of Dr. TrellKr's 
th«r supp^ Tcliiiron to the presufll passage of Pausaniis, jwe L 

^ in ^fthi s^ty tfLiUmtitrt, .SceonTsetiU 1. 

’ *" Jit dlttrikuuimiiifHithaft, 

13 ^^ PF- 463-4^ f JLW Aih^y p, 29; in AiAA 

f- P- ss.f /(f.; S^ubart, in his German tionslalian of FauBuiias. 
d ^; j^,. m Fitc&istdi/airi^it^, 9 pp, 303-307 ; Bursian, Gap-, 

^ClMBAuths I>u Sf&iit Aikea^ j. jx JoS B. Shmidt 

r^pkitAthcHt, pp. 37-41" cK'ami “rJ: 

Aikiti^ p, 14; Curtios, Siadspts^ksAu^ J J- Julius^ 'Die K«ic 

^T/rM«A ii^ errk. /mi. m Afkm^ f pp. 



2. S- AcmtxiK, ena of T^Iobjsub' {itt^dant eprltea. A bearded 
htud of Acratus, nith his nanie 4ltta€:bcd to 14 k painLfid m an anelcciE 
vaicfcHLittd in die hhmd of Lipani^ and now' in the pe^^slon of .^Ir. 
jOTieg SEevenMn of Gla^^ovr qf S/udfcj^ 7 

P- Atratus T^TLs probably idendcal with die hero Aciaiopotei 

(■^ drinker of neai wine^) who^ as we learn from Polemo, was worshipped 
at MunjTjiia (Adienaeufi^ \l p. 39 c> A relief found in the harbour at 
Piraeus represents a young bcatiilw$ man reclining on a couch with a 
drbktng^hom in his right hand; at his ftec is xaEcd a young wom.in, 
and three nctresscs (two of them with masks in tbeir hands] are stand¬ 
ing to the left, rrofessor Robert conjectures tlial the reclining male 
figure is Acratus or Acratopotes. An inscription under the relief^ 
tails die young man Dionysus j but Profe&$or Robert thinks the 
iELScriptJon much later than the relief. See A, orfA. /tuf. m 

7 (iSSl pp. 3S9-395, His conjecture is not accepted by Fmf. 
C. Wachsmuth^ Dj€ 2, p. 137 note 2, At Phigalta Dionysti$ 
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hlduetf was sumamed Acraluptfirus bearer ot neat wme ’). bee viiL 
40. 6. Mr. Maximniam Mayer eoiyEClurB ibat what I'ms^bs calls 
a face of AcTaius was really a niaak of Dionysus himself There wjb 
atich a face or mask of DimyiRis in Athens (Atietiaeus. »i. p. S33 c>, 
and what Mr. Mayer regafl* as a similar mask of Dionj'su^ made Of 
swae and of colossal sise, has been foimd at loana m Atljca (Amtnea» 
Journal Arehoictogy, 3 (1S89), P- 461 m- \ 

At)aH 14 f 13371. P. 3go> See Mr. Maximihari Mayor, m MUtha}. ti. 

468.470.446^. Bat the face of 

Diotijsus, foand at karia, which Mr. Mayer takes to have taen a m^, 
rsllier to have bten a pitM of a colossal italue of the ^jod. Sed 


noie^on ■ - feasting Dlonysnfl. According to Philo- 

chonis. as reported by Atheflaeus (ii. p. 33 i}, Amphidyon learned 
from Dionysus the art of muting water with wine and founded an altar 
of Upright Dionysus in the sanctuary of the Seasons. A nurnbCT of 
reliefs have come down to ua representing Dionj'sus and his train 
welcomed by a man who is reclining at a table covered wuh drinking- 
vessels and fruit These reliefs are generally supposed to represent 
] carius welconiirg Dionysus to Attica, See M uller.Wicseler, ntnimilfr, 
3 pi, 1. No. 644! Darcmberg et SagUo, Difthmtaire, i. p, 607, fig. 
654; O. ;ahn, AnMofigisciu BttfrSgt, pp. 198-411. Mr. Maximilian 
Mayer has suggested that the gronp of clay figures here described by 
Pausanias was a relief of ibis ftmiliar type, and that Pausaiuas was mi&- 
loken in giving the name of Amphictyon instead of Icaiius to the 
entertainer of the god A, otFch, r/i 17 P. 

36s sqq.) But the figures described by Pausanias seem to have been, 
not in relief, but in the tound, for he calls them agit/nta/a, a word which 
with him almost always. I think, designates fiEitres sculptured in the 
round. Perhaps the only exception to this rule is viiL 48. 4 'Apews 

ayoAfiu_— ifcKTiiriiiTQi /ti u c’tI otiJA p. As to Pausnnias's use of the 

word see 8chubart| irt 44 ^t866J, p. 561 

2, 3. PegastLs of IHeatherao, who introduced the goi to the 
Athenians. See the scholiast cm Aristophanes, A<kirmiats^ 4431 
Lobeck, Agloifpttamiit, pLfrsQi^. Theold wooden image of Dionysus at 
Eleuiherae had been bnjughc thence to Athens (L 38. 8), and seems to 
have been preserved in a le tuple near {he theatre at Athens (i, ao. 3 


2. 5. in tlio dajrft cf Icarius etc. See noift on u 3J- S. As to 
the ancient reliefs winch perhaps Tttprtscnt the rwption of DionjfstiS 
by Icofins, sec above, note on Amphictyon --feasting Dionysas*'* 

2, 6. Atrtphjctyoii tin kiagdam tJmA Wvih iht rest of the 
chapter compaic Apollodonis^ m. 14 , who afrtes throughout with 
Pausanias^ except that he calU Ceaops (not Actacus) the flret king of 
Attka. 

2. 6. Hersep A^lanm^p and PaEtdrosuB, See L it 2. 

2 . 6. Eryaletthon* Cp^ L iS« 5 ; I 31, 2. This Atisc Erystchthon 
must be distinguished from the Thessallaji Eryslchthon who cot down a 
grove of Dcmeter and was punished by the goddess with insatiable 
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hunger; the m*ij!S in whkh his daughter Mestra contHved to find the 
means of satisfying his hunger is a folk-talc incident. See TzetresB 
ScA^l M 13^3 ; Ovidj Me/am. vui. 738 ; GallimachiiSB 

Demef^r^ aS ; W. Mannhardt, Wa/d- und p. 8 

; Th, Zielinsk], * Eryslchthanp^ 50 (i 3 gi), pp, 137- 

j6a. 

3 . I, the Coramicus. In classical Greek the name Cerainicus was 
applied to iwo quarters in the north-west part of Athens^ one outside^ the 
other inside of the Dipylum:{ HarpoCTalionand HesychluSjj.’E^.Kf/ra/itijr^; 
Su[diSp Vh Kfpa_^cLKoi ; SchoL ou AjisLophanesB A'nig^A/s^ 77 ^ i Thucy¬ 
dides, vi. 57 j Pialo, p. 127 b; Plntanchj Su/ht^ 1 4 ). "The inner 

Ceramicus esteuded from the Dipyluiu (Plutarchp Ic.) to the western 
ascent of the Acropolis (Anrmi^ ^A^iaut'r, iii 16 . B). The inner Cerami- 
cus thus included the markct-plac?e which, as modem scholars 

are now genertdly agreed, lay to the nonh of the ATtopagiis otj to be 
more exact, in the low ground which is bounded on the south by the 
Axeopagns and Aciopalis, and on the west by the hill on which the so* 
called temple of Thtseus stands. The eastern boundary of the tnarkci- 
plnce is fLted with certainty by the Colonnade of Attains^ the only 
building of classical antiquity (if w'e except the remains of the so-callcd 
Colonnade of the Giaiits, a work of very lale irnperiai times) in the 
market-place which has been as yet discovered. This colonnade^ the 
remains of which were long knowTi as the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, 
was exca^'ated by the Creek Archaeological Society in 1 36 o and the 
following }%arsu It was identified ns the Colonnade of Attains by an 
inscription in large letters which had occupied the epistyle and which, 
as restored^ nui thus (C. A tl No. 1170 ) J 

[B]aof*A](rt'S*ATTjaAos]/3fatriA[Hf<ys 'ArmAotj] ^al B[a]Er(iAiV]oTj^ 
AiroXAiijjf ^ 

** King Attains, son of king Attains and of quctn ApoHonifip dedicated 
(this colonnade).'^ This AtuUus was Attains \L king of Pergamus 
who reigned from 159 to 138 ILC. The only ancient wiiter who 
mentions the colonnade is Athenaens, who thus describts (v"+ p. ara 
e 0 Ihe scene in the market-place when the philosophical tymnt 
AthenSon (Aristlon) addressed the mob; **The Ceramicus was full 
of dtirens and strangers^ and there was a spont^meous rush of the 
mob to the public assembly. He made his way forward with diffi¬ 
culty, escorted by 0 guard of hnnoujr composed of such as wished to 
stand well with the people^ white every man in the crowd struggled to 
touch if it w'ere only the hem of his gartnenL So up he gets on the 
pulpit which h 4 id been built for the Roman gcnemls In front of the 
colonnade of Atialus, and casting Ms eyes round on the multitude spake 
as follows," etc. The colonnnde extends in a direction nearly north and 
south - it was raised on ihoee steps and was 1 la metres long by i 9’43 
metres deep. The fagade, wMch opened westward on the marfcel-placc, 
was composed of two stories. On the ground floor there was a row of 4 5 
Doric columns in front j an inner row of twenty-two Ionic columns divided 
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the colonnade into two aisles. At the back of the inner aisle was a raw 
of ^uara chambers, which prabablf served as magazines or warehouses, 
while the buying and selling went on in the aisles of Uie 
Each room opened iota the aisle by a door and had two narrow windows^ 
one above the other, in the back wall. The columiu and facade were 
of Peniclic marble; the rest of the building of common stone. On the 
outer side of the wall which terminates the colonnade on the south there 
are traces of a staircase which led to the upper story. This upper story 
seems to have consisted of a single aisle^ and not to have extended orar 
the row of chambers at the back. Like the lower story it had 45 
columns in front; between the columns of the upper story ran a balus, 
ti^e of lattice work, made of Pentelie marble. See Wrv 

Ad. ApxaroA.'Krurp. ia6(J,p. fi iyj.; M, 1861, p. 14rjff. i 
rSoa, p. 7 < *f„ 1869, p. 7 ig.; llptucriNA t. €>- 'A A 'ApvaioA, 

Emip. (June 1873—Jitiic 1874). P- iSryg,; td. (June i« 74 —December 
* 875 >. P- 32 i C. Wachsmuih, Du E/ad/ At^en, i. p. 15; rgg.; id. 

3 , 51* rgy,; Fr. Adler, Dii S/ea rtSrj At/alat //. tu A/htn 

(Berlin, iSyj)! R. Dohn, Dit S{/h\ K' 6 ni^ Attalot da sw/i/en sti AiAfit 
(Berlin, 1883); Milchhdfer, ‘Athcn.’ p 167 rp t Miss Harrison 
ylrrcUfTt p, 17 * 

The market-place Cannot have estended east of the Colonnade of 
Atulus, since the colonnade, open on its west side, is closed on the 
This agrees with the lie of the ground f for behind the colonnade the 
pound begins gradually to rise, so that the maikct-place is some 33 feet 
lower than the Cate of Athena Archegetis, which stands a little to the 
cast (see note on i. j 8. 9), 

It is somewhat rematkable that Pausantas should not hasie mentioned 
SO large and notable a slruclure ns the Colonnade of Attains, The 
expiration of this omission may be as follows. It would seem that the 
market-place was dirided into two halves, a, nonbem and a sgutbem 
which were separated by a row of statues cf Hermes (Harpocratiom r.v! 

Xenophon, iH 3 j,and that the northern half, 

which compnsed the Colonnade of Attaius, was giten up to trade and 
commerce, while the nulhern half was the cenire of political life, most 
« (he im|Mrtaitt public offices and state buildings being ranged round it 
Pausani^As interest was all in this latter half of the market-place,and he 
passed by the merely eommertial market without remark (see Wach^ 
niuth.^il4w, r. p, 300 jyp.; id, 3. p. 311 j MilchhSfer, ‘Athen.' n. 1631. 

' ti^ore taking up Pausonias’s description of the market-place 

m detail, we must noie that in later times, including the age of 
PauwniM, 4 e name Ceramicos seems 10 have been especially applied, 
if not indeed »Cstrclc 4 10 the market-place {agvnt). This appeara ra 
be the sense m which the name occurs in Pausanias i. -» j i 1 r 

®' ' ' Lucian, 

^ ? I^cmosthmes, 7, p. 1358); Athen^cus, v. p, 212 t ^pj, u 
133 ■ 'ilisanias atver speajes of iht outtr Cemmicus ; wiiJi him tbe 

r* the market-place. Creek wrEiera of the best period 

^h and fourth cttitunes itc.) ne^^r use the word in this restrict^ 
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r Ceramkus and the imrk^C pL^ce ol AlHeas 5« K. O MWlitt 

fon> Athcimum/ A^unAaivAmlamSiA/ l rm. ^ 

(CoUiMffl, l^S)f Cttemini/ff jIMaiuifmgrii, r. pi J35 ™ « S/aM 

ft s Rupert, -Dij <I« - 

Strfiftir-W«htHSfkHJ{, 7(lS3jy, n rji « . iTr™ ^ 'j 

^' Milchicftr/* A^h'yj'p. ,f«Vr i«3 

£«i r!lf iTic “ 

3 - J. has ita name ftom a hero CetamM. The name Ccramlnia 
P™fa^ly denied fmm ktr^mem <a potler,' as the author 
of the Magnum Mys p. 554). The 

Ceramicus may have been onipnally the potters’ quarter of Athens. 
-Up. 1 hjiYf M /if. jcaxv. r 5 5, 

3. j. the Eoyal Ooloaaade. As Pausanias, «)m!i)|f from the Dipylum. 
eot^d the n,aiket-pla« from the north, the RoyaJ Colonnade, ihieh 
c descnbes as the first building on the right, must havt: been situated 
on the west side of the marltet-plMe, aomewherc at the foot of the hill 
on which the BCKslIed Theseum or temple of Theseus stands, 

1, us (Cewjrf/sfApfl of Aihetis^ 7) that copies of the 

on ubiets called kur&tii were deposited in the 
Kojat Colonnade, Hence Professor von Wil.Tmowitt-Mallendorir has 
nferred t^l the Royd Colonnade was ,as old ns the time of Solon 
Ajfd^Ae/i, p, io 3 ). But, if uv may trust the evidence of the 
histonan Aflasimenw (a contemporary of Aristotle), these co™« of 
Solon $ laws were origi nally kept In the Acropolis and ft ere first broueht 
Own to the market-place by Ephialtes (Haipocration and Stu'das, j.tH. o 
irarw^r TOjuw). A fragment of a p>-ramidal stone bearing a mutilated 
and ill^ble inscnptloo was found a few years ago at the “colonnade 
o Hadnan m Atbena, It has been conjectured that this may be 
nf the copies of the laws of Soltm. The style of the letters is that 
of the early pan of the fifth cen tury B,c, See'E^ty/wpfs ap^oroAovim}, 

nf^^' P- f^f '' No- SSSh P- 135 * (As to the copies 

or the laws of Solon, see also note on g j of this diapier “the Council 
liouse" and i. rS. j note.) 

Beside or in front of the Royal Colonnade stood slabs tnseribed 
Witt the tetms on wtJeh the AlheuiSans had let out certain portions of 
the ChMctdtan temtory after their conquest of Chalcis (Aclian, Var. 
""f. VI. t). This conquest of Chald* was effected in the age of 
Chsthene^ ateut so 7 HC (Herodotus, v* 77). Hence Professor v. 
tVilamowtU-MiSUendorff infers that the Royal Portico was at lensl as 
old as the time of Clisthenes (Aitf Ayda/Aen, p. 30S). This does not 
^ Isudding is not necessarily as old as all the monuments in its 
neighbouihood. The colonnade may have been of later date than the 
i^eiyations. In 410 p,c, as we learn from an inscription {C. !. A. L 
0. 61X a copy of Draco’s law on hcmkide was erder^ to be engraved 
™ stone and set up In front of the Royal Colonnade; Further there stood 
beside the Royal Colonnade a stone upon which oaths were taken \ the 
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per^ns who swore stood upon the stone In the act of taking the oattL 
Thus Ihe archons, on their appoifitment^ swore to administer justice or, 
if they traos^tessed^ to set tap a golden statue at Delphi equal in 
u-eight to the stone or {as k has b«n oihtrrtuse understood) to the 
amount of silver which they had received as a bribe. Arbitmtors also 
swore upon this stone and so did witnesses who denied that they had 
any knowledge of a case. See Aristotle^ qf A/Ains, 7 

and SS ; PoHuit, viiL 16; Plato, PAn^drtts, p. 23J d; PluEarcb* 

^5: Heraclldes Ponticuf, Zfe redus ptiS/mf, L ll» in, Fra^. //ij/. 

edr Muller, 2. p., 209 ; Harpocratiorii Xl&o ^; C Wachs- 

mulh, /?/r S/adf AfAffij s. p. 3ST Js?. 

^^lth regard [o the structure of the Royal Colonnade we know 
nothing ^ but there seems no reason to suppose that it differed from the 
common type of a Creek cDlonnadCi It has been supposed, indeedk 
that the Royal Colonnade was a house, that it had been dcvclopeil nut 
of the old royal palace, and that it was in turn the odgtnal cf the 
basilicas of Christian times^ the very name basilica belng^s according to 
some, derived from the name of the Royal Colonnade (S/^ 

But though we know that the tlttilar kiug sat in judgment in the 
Royal Colonnade, we arc nowhere told that he lived there. Hence 
there is no reason to suppose that the so-called colonnade was in reality 
a house. And with repaid to the supposed deriit'ation of the name 
from sfffit AasiUiifs^ it rests to some extent upon a febe reading 
in a passage of Plato {C4a™o'rfcf, p. 153 a rao Tijfff pturiXiK^^ uffoB, 
where the tme reading b as we now know from an inscription 1 

see u^;(an)Aoyi4(fTj, rSS4, p, i6t ; C. /+ A* iv. No. 53 a, 

pr 66 sq .; cp. note on L ip. 5). 

On the Ro>'al Colonnade sec v. \Vs!amowitE-M Ollendorff, Aus 
ICytiaiAmf p. aoE jy. ; Kr Lange, Ncui und pp. 60-104 j Miss 

Harrison, Afidifff AfAmt, p, 33 ryj-. ^ C, Wachsmuth, AfAta^ 3* pp. 
34 4-35 i- 

3. T- where the king Bits during hia year of office. The so* 
called king at Athens was an aomuil magistrate, to whom, on the 
abolition of the monarchy, was trejiafcrred the title, together with some 
of the functions, of the old kings. He was one of the nine archcins. 
He superintended the sacri^ces and tried ca^es of impiety^ In early 
times he resided at the Bucelium,. near the Prytaneum. See Ajistoltep 
0/ AiAfm, 3 and 57* Socrates, being accused of impicly, 
was tried before the king at the Rc^ Colonnade (Plato^ Ei^fAypArPi 
p. 3 a; jV^, TA^anfffta^ p, 210 d)+ 

3. 1. Theseui hurling ScjroD into the aea. See I. 44. 8 note. 

3. I. Day -iMrymg Cephalos* The story of the fair youth 
CephaJus ravished by the goddeas of Day (Ntmeray or of the M orning 
{Ei?s^ Autvra) is told by Apoltodorui (liL 14. 5) and Ovid vtL 

70* Cp. Heriedj TAfey^ 986 sg .; Hyginua^ 189. The 

rape b often depicted oq enisttng monuments of ancient art, especially 
on vase-paintings. On some of them the goddess t& represented 
pursuing her favourite ; in othera she is carrying him in her arms. It 
seenu clear from Pausania^’s words that in the group on the roof of the 
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RoyaJ Colorinade ihe goddess was rtfjrtsenttd with Cephi'ilus in her 
aTTTis 5 and it is probable that her attitude was the some in tbe relief Dtt 
the Amyciocaii ihitme. See iiL l8, 12 ; O. *Eos und Kcphalos/ 
AnrA^i^^Jp's£/t^ pp. 9J-12J i Stepbani, in Ratdu 

Petersburg)^ for 1872^ p^ 177 It would seem that the rape of 

Cepbalus by Day (or the Morning) was often ibe subject of a group of 
sculpture placed on the apes of a gable. Such a groop crowned ibe 
west gable of the temple of Apollo at Delos ; while ihe ap^ of iho 
eastern gable was adorned with a group ftptesenting Boreas in the act 
of cairying off Ojith)^ Fragtnetits of both groups were found at 
Deios by the French archaeologists. iMoreovcr, two terra-cotta groaps 
representing Day (Morning) aurying off CephaJus have been found at 
Caere and at Curti near Capita - each group seems to have occupied 
the apex of a gable. Thus the terraKiotta group on the roof of the 
Royal Colonnade would seem to have been only one of a class of slTiittax 
ornaments. If the colonnade terminated tn gables, it is probable that 
the two groups described by Pausanias occupied ibe apexes of the 
gables. Sec A, Furtw^glcTp in 40 (iS£2)p pp. 

321-J64 ; ept E, Curtius, *Eo5 tmd Keph^os^' Zriiuffg, 

33 (1876), p, 166 j^.; Roschei^s Lejatterty I. ^ 1272 sgg. \ Miss 
Harrison, AFvdntf p. 2 5 j^. 

3 , I. bore him a soii+ Pb&othon etc. Here the father of Phaethon 
is called Cephalus; and he is so named by Hesiod 986 

But more commonly tho father of Phacthon is said to have been the 
Sun. This latter is the ^'ersion followed by Euripides (Frag- 775, 
In DindorTs Scania Grafd)t Plato (ihrVffri^ffj, p. 22 c), Lucian 

(Pt'aL 25X Nonnus (Zbbijj/j. xxxviil 9S Ovid 

i. 751 f^7.), Cicero (D^r iii. 24 f 94). Hyginus {Fa^- tsa), 

Eratosthenes (dted by Hyginus^ ii- 42), Sm-itts (on Vtrgil, 

X 189)1 Pausanias himself elsewhere (i 4 - i 1 3 ^ f }- 

Here PhaethocL^s mother is called Day (/frAwra), who is identical “aith 
Hesiod's Morning {£ffs) 984 {generally the mother of 

Phaethon is said to have been Clymeae, a daughter of Ocean {so 
Euripides^ Nonnus, Ovid, Hyginus, and Servius, neferred to above). 
The name Phaethon means ** the shining one," and nas an adjective the 
epithet IS applied to the sun by Homer {II xi. 755* v. 479), and 
to the planet Saturn (EratosthcatSi Ca/asirnsfrtj\ 4Jt Hyginus, Ast^ 
Jtdw. ii^ 43), Modern scholars lulerprct PhaecHoii either as the Mornmg 
Star or ns the Sun himself. The former is the view of Professor v* 
Wilamowiu-MOllendorfT i 3 {i 883 ), p. 596^^7.) and Mr. Rapp 

(RoscheFa Lcxikqn^ J. p^ 1269) ; the latter is the view nf Professor C. 
Robert {Hlrm^s, 18(1883), p. 440 Mr. Th. Zielinski {Fkii^dP^^ 
50(1391)^9. 147 sq.% Prdlcr {GriicA. AfytAA 1. p. 438)^ Mx Baumeisl^r 
{Pcftkmaier^ p. 1305), and Sir George Cox g/ i^£ 

Nizfii>ns^ p, 242). On the latter view the story of PhaethGn^& 1 uck 1 «s 
attempt to drive the chariot of the Sun, the conffagration which he 
caused, and his fall into the Eridauua, the river of the West, are 
explained os a mythological description of the sun sinking in the west 
and lighting up the sky and mountains with a crimson flow+ The view 
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that Phacthoa ivaa the Morning Star cDuntenanm! fey HygJrsus who 
expressly says {Astrofi. it 42) that the Morning and Evening star wai 
hy some supposed to be a san of Ccphalus and the ^^omitig 
llie myth of Fhaethon is depicted on Roman sarcophaguses. 

See V. Witamowiu^MslicndorflT, *Phiicthonj^ [3 (18S3), 

pp. 396-454 ; C. Robert^ * Die Phaetfeonsage bei Hesiod," PP- 454- 
441 i O. Knaack, PAartAofifiiu (BerEIn^ iE36); jd., ‘ Zur 

Phaethons.Tge," IfifirnSj 22 (iESjX PP^ 6374540 j Uleselerp in 
d^rlP 41 (^^69}, pp. 130-144; Bamncister"s Z>^«^jWjiV'^rp p^, 

1303 

There is a paiallel to the story of Fhaethon among the Indijuis of 
British Columbia, 'fhey say that ihe crow (who plays a great part in 
their mythology) married a daughter of the Sun. She bore a sod who 
undertook to guide the chariot of feis grandsire the Sun, But as he 
apprnached the meridian he grew ttmLd+ '^and misdirectiug the course 
of that luininarj'j he accidoutally grazed the earth and set hne to some of 
the mountains, one of which is supposed to be Mount Baker. This is a 
neighbouring vakano^ which is still observed occasionally in a state of 
eruption. The crow chaadsed the folly of his son, and once more 
Ttslored the world to order." M. Macfie^ Varrrauv^r Msind fitui 
£rtfM CiflumAfti (London, 1S65), p. 453 ; cp. C- E- Barrett-Lennard, 
Truvtls ia BriEsA (Lorkdon, 1862), 55 

3 . Ip This tale is told fey Hesiod In hia poem on women. 
This poem, which has pot come down to us, is referred to by Pausanias 
dsewhert. See i. 43. i j iiL 24- 10; hu 51* 5. In the last passage 
(Ik, 31, 4 Pauaanias mentions the view that the poem was not by 
Hesiod. ]t 19 doubtful whether it was the same as the poem called tie 
Cnfa/ See note on ii. e. 3. 

The story of Phaethon is also told by Hesiod in the 
991) in much the same form ns it Is hen: narrated fey PausaDiaa. 
Phacthon, according to Hesiod, was the son of Cephalus and the 
Morning and in the bloom of his £iir youth was hatched away 

by Aphrodite and made by her the keeper of her holy temples^ Hut in 
his lost poem Hesiod seems to have given the myth of Phnethon in a 
fuller and somewhat different form, if we may judge from the references 
of Hyginus {FaA. 154) and Eustathius (on Homer, rL 325, pL 
1689). See Professor C. Robert, *Dle PhaethoiiMge bei Besiod/ 
Hfrmfj, t 3 pf^ 434-441; G, Knaack, - De Phaethonte 

Heslodeo,' Qtt^jEenis pp^ 1*16; <Zur Phaethonsagt,' 

/ 7 cry/KJ, 22 (i^S7)p p. 637 j^. 

3 . 2. Near the colcnnade Etand stiituee of Oonou and his son 
Timotheufl, and EvagomL isocraics teUa us (It 57) that the statues 
of Gonon and E^^goras w^ere set up beside the Image of Saviour Zeus. 
He thu5 agrees with Faiiaaolas, for the image of Saviour Zeus w-as the 
image which Pausantas caJls Zeus of Freedom (see note below), 
Cpnon'a statue was in bronze (Demosthenes, xs, 70, p, 473)^ yi^at 
there was a statue of Timotheus beside that of his fether in the majket- 
place is mentioned also by Cornelius Nepos {Tr^w/A^s^ lY Aeschines 
also mentions the statue of Timotheus (iii. 243), Tliett were statues 
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of ConQH nnd Timotlieus on the AcnipoUs (Paus. L ^4. J note). Phi So- 
Stratus refere in gtnerai icrm^ to the stattic^ near the Ro)’al Colonnade 
( PiV. Apfl/fm. iv. 20)^ A fragment of a decree In honour of 
hn^ been found inscribed on a stone near the theatre of DIonysua at 
Athens {C L A, ii. No. io p. 397 ; Hkhs, Gr:. ^iVr, /men No. 73). 
From another iiiscjiptjon we learn that the people of Erythrae rcsolvcii 
to SOI up a statue of Conon in gilt bronre (Hicks, Gr^ hisf. /fljfr. No. 
70 ; Dittenbcrger, Cr, No. gj). 

3 . 3* pre^^ed on Mug Axtasoriea to glva Conon the 
FhoonicLan gnlleyE. According to Dtodoms {xiv. 39) it w-as the 
satrap Phamabarus who pcrtuaded the Persian king to place Conon 
at the head of the deet with which he aftem^ards defeated the 
Lacedaemonians at Cnidus. 

3 * a. ho trajced Mb lineage up to Teucer. Cp. Isocrates, ix. 

J4-i3. 

3 . :r. Zecifi of Freedenu The inscription on the base of this 
image described it as Sasdom ZcU 5 ; but the image was also very 
commonly called Zciis of Freedom. According to Didymus, the image 
was set up to coimoemorale the ddivenmee from the Persians; but 
according to the orator Hyperides, the image received its name 
(Zeus of Freedom) because the neigh^uiing colonnade had been built 
by frtedmen. Didymus^s account is the more probable of the two* 
See Harpod+ition^ Hes^^hius^ and Sutdas, s.i\ Zirt; SchoL 

on Plato^ Eryxios^ p. 393 a; j.v. ^EA<v 3 </kwj p- 

319, 44 Isocrates mentions the image of Saviour Zeus beside 

the statues of Conon and Evagoras (ix. 57)* The worship of Zeus of 
Freedom nt Athens is mentioned by ni^itidM (Or. siit. vol. i. p^ 204^ ed* 
Dindorf). 

3 , 3. a atattto of the Emperor Hadrian. Hadrian was worshipped 
at Athena under the title of Liberator (SUti/Ajrrcuj) ; for one of the scats 
in die theatre of Dionysus was reserved for has priest {C. A Au iii. 
No. 253). it is probable that this worship was performed at an altar 
in front of the statue of Hadrian here mentioned by Paitsanias, 
since the image of Zeus of Freedom {£Uit/^/‘rws) stood close by. 

3 . 3. Behind ia hnilt a colonnada etc. This was the colonnade 
known as the Colonnade of Zeus of Freedom^ the image of that 
god which stood in front of it (Pau^ x* sr. 6; XenuphoUp 
vii. I 1 PUiTOj p. 12 J a ; rV-* Erjjcias, p. 393 a 5 Eustathius, on 

Homerp Oil i. 395, pi t4l5)* U vras also called simply the Colonnade 
of Zeus (Diogenes Laertins^ vi. z. ; Rangab^^ 

2. No. 793, p. 4J1 j C A A. iL No* 323). It seems to have been used 
as a place for lounging and conversation (see Xenophon and PlatOp /Zrjf.); 
in particular it was a feivourite haunt of Diogenes the Cynic (Diogimes 
LacrtluSp Ac) Engraved copies of public decrees w'cre Mmelimes set 
up in or beside it (Rangabd, /r.; C A A. ii. No. 325). One such inscrip¬ 
tion was found in iSg^ m the course of making the new cutting for 
the Piraeus railw'ayp which runs paralEcl to Hermes Street from the old 
station to the end of Athena Street^ under which it continues northwa^ 
10 the Place dc la Concorde. The inscription^ which is a decree in 
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honour of a certain Euphtou, contains a pim-ision that a copy of it 
shall be set up “ beside Saviour Zeus.” See ^ATtev 
jgrt2 p, f 13 f t8^2*3X P* ^142 ^ 9 " 

In in colonnade bunj the shields of distinguished soldiers, dll they 
were taken down by SuUa (Pan*. i» 26 . at x. 3i. S -^O Froiii 
Pausanlas's description it Is clear that the Colonnade of Zeus was near 
the Royal Colonnade^ and it is expiessly slated by other wmers that 
the two colonnades were beside each other {wnp uAXvAas is the ex¬ 
pression of Harpoemtion and Suldas, s.v. jOaoi Alter omd t cp. Eustathius, 
on Homer, Od, t. 39S, P- MsS). Hence the Colonnade of Zeitf Is 
doubtless the colonnade which Aristophanes mentions (frr/ej. 686 ) 
as beside the Royal Colonnaiie. It must therefore have stood on the 
west side of the mariret-place, immediately to the south of the Royal 

Colonnade. _ . 

3- of tll.6 g'OdSti- wllO WTO dllfiOi lill^ Twolvo 6CC. 

"The paiELtin^ by E-nplitajivor § 4) Cotonniidc of Zcos were 

famous and are often referred to by classicil wrilcrs. The artkt was a 
piiive of Corinth and flotinshed in OL 104 (364 361 according 

to PHny (iV. iZ xxaiv. xxky. 12S). He was a maa of great and 
versatile powers, being disUnguishod as a i^iiiiier, sculptor, and writer 
on art (Plinyi him as a sculptor 

with Phidias, Alcamenes, and Myroi^ and as a piinrer with Apdies 
and Parrhasius (//y/r/cr 7 f ^ 41), To 

illustrate Cicero's many-sidedness Qumtiliaii compares him to Eupbranor^ 
-^that renter of many arts^^ {ImL Or. JtiL to. ll>. puphmnor seems 
to havt displayed a stiong bent to realism In an 1 this came out in his 
remark lhat the Theseus of Parrhasius bad been fed on roses* but 
A£t Theseus on beef (Pliny, M xxxv, 139 ; Plutarch, D£\ff/&na 
2)- On the style of Euphtanor, see v, Bmnn, GacA. d. 
priicA. Kiinstkr, 1. pp. 314-3*8?^^- PP- S Funw^glcr* 

d grka. pp. 57^-597- The refcrencea to him 

in andent wriiers are collected by Overbeck ^ SiS 

note, io74t iio 9 p 17*4. ^726, 172S, 

PUny meniions together (N. IL mv* 139) the three works of 
Euphranor (the Cavalry Bailie* the Twelve and the Theaeus) 

which, as we Icam from Pausantas, were all in the Colonnade of Zeus, 
As Paustmias, after mentioning the picture of the Twelve Gn^ds^ 
remarks that Theseus, Dcmociaey, and the People were painted on the 
opposite vwdl* we may perhaps infer that ihcse two pictures occupied 
tlte two short w-alls at the ends of the colonmdc, while the battle-piece 
occupied the long back-w*a]L With reg:ard to the picture of the 
Twelve Gods we leam that the painting of Hera's hair w^ts especially 
beautiful (Lucian, Poseidon wa^ more majestic 

than Zens (ValcTius Maximus^ viiL ri, eat. s). 

3. -3. Pemocracy and tho Feople> There was a statue of Demo¬ 
cracy at Athens beside which public decrees were sometimes set 
up (Cl A A. II- No, 470* line 62)^ and sacrihees were offered to It 
(C. A A. iu No, 740* frag, c, line 10; Ditienbeigcr* Gr. 

Nol 374* line 61 ). As to representations of the People in Greek art* 
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note cn L 1,^1 ajid dd peTsonificatECHii in ancient art in geiteralp 
5M A- Gerticr^ ^ Nalurper^n ideation in Po«jc und Kunst der Alten," 
Suppl. 13, pp. ijg-317; Sleuding, article 
* LokaJpcr^OiiiBfcationen,* in RosebePs Lexi^ajf, 2. p. 2074 

3r 3^ Me descendmtflp after tbe d^atb ct Menestheofi^ eon- 
tinned to bear mle down to the third goTLeratien, To^-ards the 
cicM of his lift Tht5tns was supplanted on the thrvne of Alhtni by 
MtntsihtuA, Hut after Mencstheiis was slain tn the Trojan war, the 
sons or Theseus returned to Athens and regained the kingdom. See 
L I j. 5 jf.; Piutarchj TA^ffus^ 31-35. The ihrtt geneiatlofis of 
Theseus^s (amity who sat upon the throne oF AtherLs after the death of 
Mtnestheus were his son Demophon* his grandson Oxyntes^ and his 
great-grandson Thymoetes, See Plutarch, 38 ; Diodorus, iv. 

61 j HyginuSp FaA, 48 1 Nicolaus DanrnscentiSi Frag, go (/w^. 
Gr^c^, trL Muller, 5. p. 386); Pausanlas, li. i3. 9. According to 
Eusebius {Ckmuc- vol. 1. p. 185, «L SchSne) Oxynles was sucteeded 
by his son Apbipas, who after reigning one year was succeeded by his 
brother Thycfioetes, son of OxynteSL But (his, though it increases by 
ode the number of Theseus's descendanls who sat on the throne, does 
not alter the number of iheir generations, since two of the kings 
(Aphldas and Tbymoeies) were brothers. 

^4 3^ I could b&TO oniLnieratBd tho Mng^ from MotauthoB to 
ClidjcuB. In order to refute the popular error that Theseus had 
established the democracy at Athens, Pausanlas has pointed out that 
the monarchy had subsisted for three geneiations after Theseus, He 
now reminds his readers that even after the d^Tiafity of Theseus bad 
ewne to an endp the goverdment was still monarch ical, the old Attic 
dynasty having been succeeded by a new foreign dynasty, of whom 
Melanthus was the first king. Mclauthus, according to the pre^'alent 
tradidon, was a descendant of the royal Mesacnian family of Neleus 
and bad himself been king of Messeniap till the Dorian In^-asioa forced 
him to retire into exile in Attica, of which he eventually became king, 
displacing ThymocteSt the last Athcntan king of the house of Theseus, 
See iL tS. g (with the note) 3 Herodotus, v, 653 Hellanicua, in the 
Schol on Plato, SjfmJkfstum, p. 208 d; Conon, A'urrafjre/Kf, 35 ; 
Stral;^ vhL p. 355, ix. p. 393; Eusebius^ CAntnfi:. voL 2. p. 56, cd- 
Schiine ; Harpocraliont s^- "As-tiTav/Ha, Mclanthtia was succeeded on 
the throne of Athens by his son Codnis who, according to the popular 
padiiion, was the last king of Athens. Hi$ son Medon succeeded him 
with the title of archon for life; and 31 cdon^s descendants the M edon- 
tida continued afterw-ards to hold the archonship for life. Sec Vellci^ 
Paterculus, L 2 ; Eusebius, voL a. p. 60, ed. Schflne, But in 

the present passage it is clear that Pnusanias is following a difierent 
tradirion; for he implies that the kingship did not cease with Codru^ 
son of Melanthus, but continued in the family of Melanthus for 
generations. This in fact seems to have been the older tradition ; both 
Plato (Sympar. p. 20B d) and Aristotle v+ lOt P' 3^ 

appear to have followed iu indeedt as has been justly remarked y 
Mr. Tppffer (AittsfM p. 141b kinship was never 
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abolished at Athens; the second rongUtfOte in Athciis t'.'Os always 
known ofhcially as tliC (not a3 the king^ajchon, moderti uTiteTS 
call him). The change which tradition associated with the death of 
Codnis would seem to have consisted in UmEtiiig the king's power by 
giving him two colleagoeSp one of them known as the archoo^ the other 
as the polcmarch. All three (king^ archorip and polemardi) at fmt 
held office for life but afterwards for ten years j at a much later time 
their offices were all made annual] and six colleagues (called thcsmo- 
thcLac) were associated with them, bringing the whole number of the 
higher magistrates (archcns) up to nint This is the account of the 
matter given hy Aristotle (Cuitsh'/u^i&n o/ 3}* 

The successors of Codrus were Medon (son of Codrus), Acastus 
(son of Medon)j Archippus (son of Aca5tus)> Thersippus (son of 
Archlppus)^ Phorbas (son of Therslppus), Megacles (son of Phorbas)^ 
Diognetus (son of Megacles)^ Fherccles (son of Diognetus), Ariphron 
(son of PbtreclcsJj Thespieus (son of AripHron)^ Agamestor (son of 
Thespieiis), Aeschylus (son of Agamestor), Alcmaecn. All these^ accord- 
ing to the common tTuditloii^ held the arthonship for lift After Alcmacdn 
the tenure of the office waa made decennial The £rst detenaial archon 
was Charops^ the second was A«iniideSj and the third was CLidicus. 
Sec Eusebius, CAnJwxV. voL i. pp. i 3f-x^Op td* Schdne. 

Such was the common tradition. But Pausantas here follow's a 
tradition according to which all these persons from Medon down to 
Clldicus were kings^ not archons. Elsewhere he seems to follow the 
ordinary tradition ; for in iv. to he apparently includes Acsimides 
among the decennial archnns* The apparent discrepancy between the 
two tiaditlons may perhaps be reconcilf^ by supposing that from Medon 
down to Clidicus it was the king (commonly called the ktng-archon) 
whose name was recorded and used in dating events ; and that after the 
time ol Clidicus this distinction was Lransferred to his colleague the 
archon proper. On this hypothesis^ the chief magistrates from Medon 
to Clldicus might be called either kings or archons^ If they were 
called kings, Uieii the kingship Lasted down to the lime of Clidicus. 
If they were called airhons, then the kingship stopped with Codnis. 
Cp. Biisolt, Grj£iiA^fAi GfsMcAiej I, p. 359 it^rtVrA, Sfaa/s- i/W 

§ 117, p. 130 (Iwtin MulScris NaffdAi/tA^ vol. 

An example of the popular error which Pausanlas is combaimg la 
the present passage Is furnished by the p^udo-Demoslhenes, who says 
(lx. p. 1397) Lhat Theseus introduced paUticnl equality inicj Athens. 
Similarly Isocmtes says (lil. 139) that Theseus left the conErol of affairs 
to the multitude, while he constituted himself a sort of knigbKrrant 
to defend the liberties of ihe Grecian states. 

3 . 4 - Her^ too, is pekiated the battle fought At Mantinea eEc. 
This picture, if we may trust Plutarch glma 2), was 

paint^ with much energy and fire. There was a copy of the picture at 
Marvtinea (Pauj^ viii. 9, ELsewhenc (viii. 11. 6 ; is. 15. 5) Pausanias 
tells US that in the painting Grylus, son of Xenophon, was depicted In 
the act of slaying Epamirtondas. Either Pausanias or the painter seems 
to have made a mistake- For the piaure represented a cai-alry fight j 
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nnd we art told that EpaminDuda^ was slain fighting on fool Eimon^ the 
infbnijy (Diodorus^ xv. SjJj w^hife Giylus was semtig with tlie cavatry 
{DEOfencs ii. 6^ §4). The honour of having sLaln EpajnmDndas 

assigned by di^efent people to differetii men. See viiL J E. 5 
with ihe note. The light depicted in the painting may have been the 
skinni^h between the Athenian cavalry an the one side and the 
Boeotian and Thessalian cavalry on the other, which preceded the 
general engagement helw'een the two anii]e& See Xenophon^ //e'/rtraffo, 
viL 5. 14-17 ; Arnold Schafer, in FAifwcAi-j Afus^untj N. F. 5 (1S47}, 
ppL 5B-69, The battle was Ibtighj in ^^13 or 362 See note on viiL 

n. s. 

3 . 4. ApoUOr sunmmed Fatemal, in the temple haid hy^ This 
temple was probably on the west side of the market-place, to the Mulli 
of the Colonnade of Zeus. Palemal Apollo at Athens was Identtcal with 
the Pythian A|>ollo (Demosthenes, xviii. 141, p. 274; Aristides, Or. 
xiiL voL I. p. lEr, ed. DindorQu He was doubtless called Patenial as 
being the mythical lather of Ion, the ancestor of the Ionian met True- 
born, AthenLin children were introduced to his sanctuary (Demosthenes, 
Ivll 54, p. 131 |)h In [he court called Ardettus the jurymen took an 
oath by Paternal Apotto, Denieter, and King Zeus (PolJuKp \aiL I2t). 
The priest of Paternal Apollo is mOntEcmcd in inscriptions (C. /, ill. 
^Jos- 687^ 730 a, p. 5 oj)h He had a seat reserved for him in the theatre 
of Dionysus (C. ill No. 279). We are told that a certain 

Neoplolemus, a coctemponuy of the orator Lycurgus, gilded an altar of 
Apollo in the maritet-place ([PlutatchJ pYl X Or^i. pu 843 f) This 
altar probably stood In front of the temple of Paternal Apolto. Nothing 
is known as to the statue of Fatetnal Apollo Ijy Eupbmnor which 
Pausanias here mentions. Cp. Overbeck, GmcA. 
liesonderer Thell, 3, p. loo. On an altar found at Athens there is 
sculptured in relief an image of Paternal Apollo holding a lyre. See 
Datemberg et Saglio, DkftcnrtiiifV^ i, p. 320, fig. 380 j Miss Harrison, 
Afia'fifi AfArirSj 35* Some writers ha^-e proposed to identify the 
w-calted * Theseuni * with the temple of Paternal Apollo. (See bdow^ 
note on i. ty. 2.) But the temple of Patemal Apollo seems to 
have stood in the inarket'place, which the scncalled Theseum did not. 
Praf E. Maass has argued that this temple of Paternal Apollo w-as the 
Delphinium or sanctuary of Delphiniaii ApolTo which Pausanias mentions 
in i. 19. 1, See E- ^laass, Dc 
(Greissw^d, 1891)1 p+ iv, 

3 . 4. an imago of the god by Iieocharea. Mr* H. Freericks con^ 
jectures that this image w^as the original of the Apollo Belvedere 

(Padetbom, 18 94), p 78). As we know absolutely 
nothing about the image in question the conJcctUTt is necessarily a 
mere guess. 

3 . 4 ' Another by CaUmis. The latter image is called Averter 
of Evil etc. It has been conjectured by Prot Come that a statue of 
3 naked young man which was found in the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens, and is commonly known as ** the Apollo on the Omphalo%^^ is a 
etjpy of the staLiie of Apollo by CaJamis which Fausanias here mentions. 
you i[ F 
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The statue stems to dale from the first half of the fifth century B.C., and 
is probably a copy of some fomqiis Athenian statue^ for several other 
replicas of it have come do^Ti to US| and the same statue appears to be 
represented on coiits of Athens. But that the orispnal was the statue o^ 
Apollo here mentioned by Pausaaias, cannot be proved Dr. WaJdsieia 
holds that the statue is not an Apollo but a pugilisL Set A. Conzt^ 
sur d/r grtecAinAfFt pp, 13-21 \ Ch. Wsild- 

stein, in J/rnma/&/Sfadia^s^ I (ifiSo), p. 1W-l 3 (18S1), 
p 332 jfjT.; A S. Murray^ &/ i. p- ^34 r^^.; 

OverbcclC d. 1, p. 30 i note 226 s ii£, CriifA^ KumjI- 

Eesonderer Theilt 3 - P- ! Friederichs-Wolteis^ 

No. aip : Colligii’Cmp la Scuipturt 1, pp. 404-40^ ; 

Furtw^n^derj in RoschePs LejetJtffn, I. pu 456 s M./m 
grarttm sum (Beflin^ 1890), p iS*; Th. Schreiber, 

in AfiffAei'lurt^en d. dn:. 4 . /kt/. i« 9 (1884), P^ 239 Imhoof- 

Blumer and Gardner^ JVumismafk 1?^ Pausoffias, p. 145^ 

with pi. CCp xVr-xviL; Cawadias^ ^A^'s■Ttt ruo'E^ViKOu Mowtiou, Na 45;^ 

Fausanias tells us that the special title of this Apollo (namely the 
Averter of Evil had been bestowed on the god for ridding Athens of 
the pestilence in the Peloponnesian war But if, as is natural to suppose, 
this was the original title of the statue and not one bestowed oa it at a 
later dale, the oec^inn nf setting up the statue can hardly be the one 
indicated by Pausanias. For Calamis flourished about ^00-460 B.C. 
(see note on v, 2 5^. 5), and ihe final cessation of the great pSague at 
Athens did not late place tiU 427 {Thucydides^ iii. 87). The image 
cciay have been made as a thank-ofTering for dcHi'erancc fiom some 
earlier plague, which in later times tos confused with the great plague 
of 430-417 ijc. Popular traditionp it would seenip tended to confound 
all outbreaks of pestilence with that terrible One (see note on iv, 33. 2). 
But the deliverance commemoriited by the Imago need not have been 
from a plague: a deliverance from any great evil would justlly the 
dedication of an image of Apollo, “the Averter of Evil*' Cp, Bmiin, 
GtisA. ii. Jtdfu/lerj r. 125 ColkignoD, I/ij/. de SsM/fifun 

GrsffvSf 1. p. 397 ; WadismUlh^ £>if Sf^d/ 1* p. 550. 

3. 5. A sanctuaiy aloo of the Mothtr of the 0ods. Fausanlas 
now proceeds to describe three public buildings! which, he tells us, siekkI 
near each other. These art fi) the Metmuin or sanctuary of the 
Mother of the Gods; (2) the Council House ; and (3) the Rotunda 
(i. s. l). They appear to h.ive ^ood at the south end nf the market- 
ptace^ just at the nonhern foot of the slope of the Areopagus^ For after 
mentioning the Rotunda, Pausanias says {i. 5. i) that higher up are 
statues of ihe Epnnymii which must mean that these statues sto^ on 
the slope of the hill above the Rotunda. Further we know from Arrian 
(^no^. ill t6. 8) that the Metroum wTis in. the Cemmicus opposite the 
Statues of the tyranniddes, Haitnodius and Adstogiton, at the point 
where people ascended from the market-place to the Acropolis. It has 
been generally supposed that in antiquity the regular ascent fTom the 
markcl-place to the Acropolis must have been on the fosf side of the 
Areopagus, up the steep and narrow saddle which joins the Areopagus 
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tp the Acmpolis, that tbcircfore the Metroum must h^vt been situated 
in the low ground at the north-eastern foot of the Areopagus^ But 
evcavsiEion^ directed by Dr. Dtirpfeld m iSgt and 1892 laid bare a 
great part of an ajident road Leading frani the market-place up the 
side of the Areopagus* and then curving round between that hill and the 
Pnyx ; the read crosses the moderti carriage mad and then ascends east¬ 
ward beside the carnage read to the Acropolis. It was otigLnally endowed 
by walls of polygonal masonry* which^ as the ground rose in the course of 
centmieSp were gradtizdiy buried beneath the road. See Dr. Derpfddp 
in AftfiAtiL if. itr£A. I/tsf. 16 (t 39 [), p. 444 sg.i ic/,p ij (1891)* 

p. 90 sf. There can hardly be any doubt that this ancient road dis¬ 
covered by Dr. DdrpreM was the regular ascent from the market-place 
to the Acropolis. It follows that the statues of the iyiannlcides and ihc 
Metroum stood on the wtsi side of the Areopagus^ at ihe point where the 
road began to ascend between the Areopagus and the Nymphacum hilL 
The statues of the tyrannicides were probably on oue side of the road end 
the Metroum on the other. Cp, Miss Harrison, Ancttn/ Arktits, p. 38 
The Council House seems to have been within the precinct of the 
Metroum (see Aeschines, iii. j [Plutarch,] Ffc A. Omf- pi B41 e)+ 
The legend of the foundation of the Metroutn was this n a begging 
priest came to Attica and Initiated the Athenian women in the riJes 
of the Mother of the Gods. But the Aihcnlans slew him by casting 
him headtong into a pit or chasm. A pestilence thereupon broke out^ 
and the Athenians were commanded by on oracle to pnopiliate the 
murdered man* So they built a Council House on the sceoe of the 
Murdetp fenced it in, and dedicated it to the Mother of the Gods, They 
also set up a statue of the begging priest Sec Suidas ^yjrpayvp- 
and fidpaOpQv i Photius, f.u. \ Apostohus* xi. 34 i 

Schol. on Aristophanes, jRfu/uSy 431; JuliaUp Omf. v, 159 a k Witbin 
the sacred precinct there w-as an altar of the Mother of the Gods at 
which wo hear of a sla^-e taking refijge (Aeschines, L 60)1 Here too 
was the large jar in which Diogenea the Cynic is said to ba\% taken up 
his quarters (Diogenes LaextiuSp vi. 2 . 23 ; cp Juvenal, xiv« 308 
Seneca, xiv. 2 . 14). It was forhidderi to enter the sacrtd 

precinct after eating garlic (Athenaeus, k. p. 422 d). 

The presidents of the Council sacriheed to the Mother of the Gods, 
doubtless cm. the altar already mentioned (Demosthents* p, 

[460 ; Theopbraattis, CA^Iru£f^rSy 21). A festival called Galaxia held 
in her honour, at which a porridge made of barley and miJk Vi-ns eaten 
(Hesychius, j.w* ; Bekkej^s Affccdata L p^ 229, line 

J??- ; C I. A. ii. No. 470, line 13). The lads atinuaky 

dedicated a cup to her (fT. /. A^ ii. Ncx 465, line j ; rW., No, 466, line 35 ; 
tdr. No. 467* line 40; rV£, No, 470, line 13 ; i¥,, No, 47 line 33). 

The Metroum was the Record Office of Athens, in which the public 
arcliivics were preserv'cd (Dinoichus, L 36 ; LycurguSp c. 66 j 

Julian, Oraf. v, p, I 59 b ; Photius, i.v. ; SnirLas^ ^.v. ^jyrpayt^ 

T?js S Hatpocration and Snidas, i Demosthenes, sis. 129, p* 

381 ; Athenaeus, v. p. 214 e i be p 407 c; C.L A. ii. No, 446, line ty t 
C. /* jf, iiL No, 1085, line 9). Among the dooutLeuts in the Metroum was 
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the aBEciil copy of iht acoisalloia of Socrates, sworn to by his acoiscr 
Meletus; it wa^ still here in the second century of oar cfa (Diogenes 
Laertius, il S- 40). The official copies of the plays of AeschyLiJi!, 
SophiTcJes, and Eunpldes were no doubt kept in the ^tctrouln {[Plutarch,] 
Fit A"* OrtiL pt, £41 f)^ Hert too was deposited the w-ill of Epicurus 
(Diogenes Laertius, x. ^ 6 y The h^ys of the Metroiim were kept by ihe 
chairman of the presidents of the Council, who held offiM only for one 
day and one night, and was never allowed to be iMlceted {Aristotle, 
44 > 

See E. Gerhard, das and die Gai/^- 

muUdr ikr^ Mytk^^h^'e (Eerlin, 18 5O (repHnwd from the 

Ad^aiiditiagtH of the Prussian Academy f&r 1849) j C- Curtiu% /?af 
Mtlraan in a/s Staa/sanrAiP {Berlin, iS 63 ); Miss Harrison, 

AncUnt Aikttts^ p. 38 C. Wachsmuth, Du ^/adt A/Asn^ a. pp^ 
337-544. 

3, image ia a work of Fhidia^H According to Pliny 

(/V. ft xxxv^. 17) this image was by Agomcritus, the pupil and friend 
of Phidias, But Afttaiij like Paiisanks, ascribes ihe image to Phidias 
(Frnpluj Patifi E«jdm\ 9). This discrepancy is perhaps to be 
explained by Pliny's staiement (jV. /f* xxxv-i 17) ihai Phldia^ out of 
regard for Agoraeritus, allowed many of his own works to pass under his 
puplVs name. Cp^ Bmno, d, grit^A. /Cunsf/fr^ i. p, 239 The 

image^ as w^c leam from Arrian (/t)i represented the goddess seated 
with a cymbal in her hands and lions under her chair. In much the 
same altitude the goddess appears on a considerable number of marble 
reliefs which have beeu found in Athens and Pijraeus. She is repre¬ 
sented seated in a shrine writh a cymbal in one hand and a lion onder 
her chair, or lying on her lap, or rearing at her side- The details 0$ 
well as the style of these reliefs ^-ary considerably | they were probably 
votive offerings, and some of them may be free copies of Phidias's statue. 
See K, Bdtrichcr, in PMMsguSf BuppL 3 p- 39^ ^ ArcAdid^ 

giscAs Zafungt 38 (1880), plates 1 and 2 } Miss Harrison, Aacuir/ 
A/ArnSf pp. 44 -^^ J Wachsmuth, Du Sfad/ A/Asn^ 2. p. 331 s^. 

3. S- the CutineU Housa of the Fire Hundrsd. The Counctl 
House appears to have been within the precinct of the 3IetJoutn {see 
above). Besides the statues which Panssnias mentions it must ha^-e 
contained an image of Counsellor Athena i for Antiphon says (vt 45) 
that in the Council House there was a sanctuary of Counsellor Eeus and 
Counsellor Athena, and that the members of the Council prayed to 
these deities on entering the house. The priest of these two divinities 
had a seat resented for him irt the theatre of Diony'sus (C, /. A. uL 
No. 372). There was also a hearth in the Council House, by which 
solemn oiths were taken (Aeschines, li 45), and at w'hich persons 
in diinger took sanctuary (Andoddes, I 43 i^, iL ij-ts ^ Xeno. 

phon, //el/sni^Oj iL §2; Diodorus, idv, 4. 7 ; [Plataich,] Fit A". 
Orat p. 8j6 f)L We read of the pulpit or platform tn the Council 
House on which the speaker who was addressing the buuse stood 
{Antiphon, ri* 40), of the benches an which the presidents sat (Lysias, 
atiii 37), and of the railing which barred off the public from the 
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pjirt c^f the hfHi5c occnpitil by the membere (ArislOphatiCSj 
640 675 ; Xenophon^ MM/enifOt ii 3, 55; [Demcsthenes,] xjtv. 23^ 

776). Copies of laws of Soion, engraved on pyramidal tablets of 
stottCf were set up m the Council House by EpbiaUes^ tf we may tnist 
the evidence of Anaximenes^ a contemEWf^ ol Aristotle (Harpocnuicm 
and Suklas, A tcdTta&iv ro/ws). {See at^ve^ note on ^ I the Royal 
Colonnadej” and bdowj note on L iSp 3,) Copies of various public 
documents, engraved on stone or metalj were set up in front of or 
within ibe Council House Thus the list of the lads was 

engra^'ed on a bronze plate and set up in front of the building (Aristotle, 
Cif/ufitifft&Jr &/ JfAjfftSf 53X Another iuscripiion, set up in the Couneil 
House^ contained a decree denouncing the penalty of ouilaw^ry against 
all traitors who should plot against the dcmociacy (Lycuigus, c, inwr, 
13 4-136)^ Other inscriptions recorded the honours bestowed on dis- 
linguished people (Aeschines, iii. ifi 7 ■ i* No. 21 ; r^*, Li. No. 

3^3)1 one recorded the public pardon granted to Audocldes (Andoddes, 
ii. 33)1 CpL Cr Waciismuth, hf£ Sfadi A 3 + pp. 320-337. 

J. S- a wooden imago. The Greek word so tnvnslatM ia 
Being derived from j^i? ^to scrape,' 'smooth,^ polish,' 

might be applied to an image mado cither of wood, stone, or Ivory^ 
as the Greek lexicographers observe (Hesychius, j.f. j E^m&l 

Af^igyium^ j.v. p. 61 It JSt'u [± Jf^r) Strabo applies the word to 

the gold and iiroty statue of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia (viiL p- 3 S 3 
i cp. Pans. v. il. l) ; to the gold and ivory statue of Hera by 
Polyclitus at the Hcrueum (vLii. p. 372 ; W- 4 ); w the 

marble statue of Nemesis at Rhamnui (ek- p. 396 ; cp. Pans, i 33. ' 

and to the statue of Sminthian Apollo by Scopas at Chryse (xiiL p^ 
604) which was almost certainly of marble (se* Bninn, 

A'Hnsrltr, J. p. 52 5]. Lucian extends the use of the word so as to 
include statues of bronze and silver (Lucian, 18; «f.| A* 

dea iS/TM, 39). But more properly the term was restricted to images 
made of wofjd, as it is defined by Clement of Alexandria (/Vi?#t^f. iv, 
46, pu 40, ed Potter) and Servius (on VLi^l, Ae^h iu 225, iv. 36)1 
Pausanias appears to use the word always In this, its rostricted sense i 
at least there are many passages in his work b which the word ffiusfj 
and none in which it not, mean a wooden images Thus he 
enumerates the different kinds of ^ood out of which art made 

(vLlL 17, 2); he mentions j^wum made of olive wood (ii, 30^ 4 ^ 
a^ftiis wood (ilL 14. 7)j of oak (ix, 3- 4)p of the wood from the 
figure-heads of ships (lx, 16^ 3> He opposes to Images made of 

stone (ii* 11. 8 ; ii 37^ 2 ; ik. tl. 4), or of bronze (iv. 34* 7)* the 
case of what were called siatues, f.e* statues of which the 

extremitLes only were of stone^ he distinguishes the marble iice, feet, 
and hands of the Image from the rest of the Imiage, whldi he describes 
as jammftt (ii 4- i j vi 23. 4; vii 23* g ; vii. 36, 4; viiL 31, 6| ix, 4- 
t). He mcntio'ns a whidi was said to have floated from Delm 

to Peloponnesc (tlL 23. 3 Hence, even w^hen there is n^hing m 
the context to show what the material was (as iu L iS. 5; ii. 3 ^^ 5 J 
ill. 19, 7), we may always assume that by Fausanias means a 
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Vi’oodcn im^gc. In soint ii is implied that Uie jn^ona were of 

a rude arthaic charajctef^ as we should have expected (i. 36. z ; L 42. 
^ I ii. [9. 3 f viL zj. 13)^ He speaks of the old images made by 
Daedalus as jrffona (viiw 53 - S; 40. 3), and txpjt^s^ an opiRlotl 

that In the days of Danaus all images (cspcdally Egyptian Images) were 
jroana 0 '^ ^ 9 ^ 3 )- describes a xvown of Aphrodite at Detos of 

which the lower pan, instead of feett was a square pillar (la, 40. 3; 
cp, BuiL C&rr. //e/i/fi. j (i £79)1 p ^99 I-asilyp it may be added 
that in Pausanias is alvLa>'s an image of a deity^ never a statue 

of a mam Lticlai^ towever^ applies the word to statiics of kings and 
priests (Df dea Sytia^ 39). Cp. Slebclis’ edition of Pausanias^ vol L p, 
xlii. ; Schubartr * Die Wtirtcr ayoA^ cf airSpta^ und 
verwandte, b ihren versebiedenen Eczichungem l^adi Pausanias,^ 
BMlehgujf 24 {tS66X pp^ 561-587 j MaALim. Franked J?^ v^rhs 
pefforj^m <pfra jia/u&na GroDa (Leipsic^ ^S73X PP^ 

JO-13, 

Zn 5- Goims^ar Zeusp Inscripdons attest the watship of Coun¬ 
sellor Zeus b Laconia {C X G. NoSl 1245, J392), Caria {C A G, No. 
z909)p and at Fergamus {Fojikett fMS£‘Ariflm t;&n 1. 

No. 246). As to Zeus somanied Good Counsellor (Eubuleus)^ see note 
on L 14. 3 ^Etibuleus.^ Cp, Prelltr^ GnefA^ t. p. 1 50, 

3. 5. Pisiae-Lywn^ N othing more is known of PisiasL Ljion 

is mentioned by Pliny {N. //.axsiv, 91) among the sculptors who made 
figures of athletes, armed men, htmterSi and persons sacrificing. 

3 . 3. The piertUTB of the LawgirarB 1 b by Ftotofen &3 of OatiiLii& 
Lawgivers was the title of the sax archons who ranked 

after the three chief archons, namely^ the arebpo die king, 

and the polcmarch. See Aristotle, Cmjiifuftiyft of Af/t^ns, 3 and 
59-61. PjTofessor Kdlder conjecttired that the picture of the Lawgivers 
(TiJjrjwrflAtcnzf) was not In the CoundL House, as we should expect 
from Pausanias^s description^ but in the Thesmothesium^ the building in 
which the Lawgivers used to and which Professor Ktihler con¬ 

jectures in has^e been on the south side of the market-place, near the 
Rotunda. See K 5 hler, in 5 (1S71), p. 342 ; frf.j In d 

Ifuf, In AfA^n^ 3 PP^ I44'i4b. But his view that the 

picture in question was in the Thesmothesium is hardly consistent with 
the words of Pausanias ^ and from the way in which Aristotle speaks of 
the Thesmothesiuiin we should almost infer that the buildbg was 00 
longer in use in his time; be says that at first the Lawgivers formerly 
occupied the Thestnothesium, but that In Solon's time all the nine 
dixhons assembled there (Cms/rtti/hn 0/ A/Aj^ast 3). Cp, Wachsmutb, 
lA'i! S/aJf I. p, 482, note 2; rV,, 2. p. 353 

The painter Ptotogcncs, one of the most famous artists^ of antiquity, 
was a contemporary of Apelles, who generously acknowledged his 
excellence. In early life he had to struggle with poverty j it Is eren 
said that he was a ship.pidnter up to the age of hfty. He took 
enormous pains with his work; but his pictures would seem to have 
been more remarkable for perfecdoa of technicaJ skill than far ideal and 
poetical beauty. See Pliny, AC Af. jcsht. ^ 81-83, 8?, iof-106; 
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Ovcrbtck, ScAn/f^ui/fi/t, g 1507-1936; Bnifli^ G^strAilcA/e der grfeiA. 

2 PP^ 2J3-24J- 

3 , 5, the portrait of Callippiie- 1 b hy OlhLadeB. As to 

C^ippusr see L 4. s; X. aor §. The imipiion of the Gaols into 
Greece took place in ^79 (Pans, x, 23. 14). The painter Olbiadea 
was probably a cOnteriipcirary+ Nothing more is known of him- 

4, 1, on the fliore of a Bea^ which at tta extremities ii 

not liaTigsibleir The ancients believed that the sea in the far Norths 
beyond Shetland and in the neighbotirhood of the Arctic Circle^ was 
of so dense and clammy a consistency that ships could make no way 
through it, and even the winds could hardly stir its sluggish suihice. 
They called it the Clotted Sea (^ctAwr^ r^Tr^j^yircn, marc fff^cre/um)^ 
the Dead Sea, or the Sea of Cronus (or Saturn), See Dionysius, 
O^is Dificrffi/iff, 32 Iff* I QrfiAci At^nnav^'^Ot loSr ; Strabo, i. 
p. 63, ii. p. 104; Plutarch, /oerk ifj <trA£ iunaf^ xxi.n. 2-4; Pliny, 
M //. iv* 95 and 104; SoSinus, atbe. 1 (p. 104, cd. Mommsen); 
Avitnus, ffrdii §6 s^f. (Gc&gr^fiAi Gm^d dfjwwj 

ed. Muller, 2 . p. t 77 y ^^arioits explanations of this belief have been 
offered in modem times, as that it may have onginated in an encourter 
■H-ith a bank of floating sea-weed, or jelly-fish, or icebergs^ or in the 
observation of the sea when it is beginning to frecie. This last 
Suggestion seems to answer best to the accounts of the ancients, 
who apparently compared the consistency of rhe Clotted Sea to that 
of a jelly-fish (Strabo, ii. p ro4) ^ which describes very fairly the state 
of the sea when the ice is forming. We can hardly suppose that the 
ancients ever sailed SO £ur north as to observe the freezing of the 
sea within the Arctic Circle, but they may very wtU have seen it in 
the Baltic. And in fact accowling to Dne account (Dionysius, 

orAiiy 316 sf,) the Clotted Sea was near the land from w^hlch amber 
earner and that land was cermioly the coast of the Baltic. Varro 
speaks of " the regions between the Arctic Cirde and the Pole where 
the sun is not seen for si* months together, and navigation on the 
ocean is impossible because the sea ss froten {^Dt rf i 1. 4)^ 

But this descripllon of the Polar Sea may be merely a speculative 
inference, or, more probably,, an interpretation of the m>'5terious name 
■ the Clotted Sea." The native Celtic name of the Northern Ocean was, 
according to the ancients, Morimarusa, which the Romans interpreted 
as m&naiiiii tmire ^ihe Dead Sea* (Pliny* A* H, iv. 95 ; Soliniis, XJ3C 
2). This interpretation is correct, and furnishes an interesting example 
of the kinship of the Latin and Celtic tongues, Morimarusa is con- 
pounded of two Celtic words meaning ^ sea ^ (I rlsh mmr^ Welsh wf 
and *dead' (Iri^ marh^ Welsh miirw). The former word is still 
preserved in the name of Morecambe Bay in Lancashire ^ 

*cun-ed sea'Jv See Miitlenhoff, BtuticA^ A/i^Aumikand^^ J- pp. 4 i^ 

425- 

4 . I- Tlw aea ohhs and To the andents, hv-mg on the 

aViores of the tidcless Mediterranean, the tides of the Atlantic were a 
standing marvel, of which stulors brought back descriptions^ but which 
^'e4y few landsmen had ever seen. The first Greek to report fully upon 
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thfi tides and to connect thcTu Bith the ptiases of the moon stems to 
have been the bold travtlltr Pythcas of Marseiilesp who in ihc fourth 
century explored the Nortk-wtsi of Europe as for as Shetland, Sec 
xSCulIenhofT* JJaiffurJic i, pp, 364-36^. 

4 , ]. the TiTor EiidemtiSp on ^hose baiiks - the daughters of 

the Sun etc. The story was that the daughters of the Sun wept beside 
the river Eridatius Into which their brother Phaethon had fallen froni ihe 
chanot of the Sun, tlH the god$ in pity turned them into black poplars; 
and still they weep, but thek teajrs are drops of amber exuding from the 
bark. See Euiipides, 735 ; Apdtonius Rhodius, iv. 

596 Lucian, DM. xxv,j Ovid, Jfj?/, ii 340 j Myginus, 

/hi. 1 54 j Pliny, N. //I xxKvii, 31, The story is clearly a mythical 
way of saying that the yellow amber Is a product of the yellow sun 
distilled through trees. But the tree which eludes amber is not the 
bbek poplar but a spedes of pine, as Pliny knew (jV. //. xKxvii. 43 
As to the Eridanus and the amber of the ancienu, see note on v. 1 7. 7^ 
Here, as in ii, 3, Pausanias regards Phaethoo as a son of the Sun. 
Cp. note on i. 3. r. 

4. i- The name aaxUs came into TOgne late etc. The people 
whom call Celts were knowTi to the ancients under three aamesi, vii. 
Celts (KrArot, Galatians (r«AuTai), and Cauls 

The first two (Cclts^ Galatians) were the names applied to them by 
Greek writers ^ the la^st (Gaids) was the name employed by Roman 
authors. Caesnr tells us {D^ Mh \, r) that while Gauls was 

the name applied to them by the Romans, their own national name 
was Celts. This is a point Upon which CaesAr could hardly have been 
mistaken s It setms therefore somewhat rash of Mr, Kiepert to reject his 
statement {JUaa/id^rfc^/c of the Berlin Academy, 1864, p, 149), From 
the same root is probably derived Cehillus, the name of Vercingeiorbe^s 
father (Caesar, G#/ 7 . vii. 4) t but this ts the only tolerably certain 
case of a word derii^ frotn this root in any Celtic language. It bas 
been proposed to connect the name Celt with the Latin - tali' and 
the Lithuanian MM * lifted up,' iss-M/as - lofty.' tf this etymology is 
correct the name Celts meajiA 4 hc tall folk,' The other two names 
(Gal^imna, Gauls) are thought by philologists to bo derived from a 
difterezit root: j and of these two the older form is probably Galatians. 
The name is supposed lu he connected with the old rrisb * hmverv,' 
^ii/dcMe ^ brave." Hence Galaeians or Cauls would mean Uhe brave 
folk." See L. Contren^ Dii p. 3 ; d'Arbois 

de Jobainville, * Les Celtca, les Galales^ ks Gaulols,' 

N. S. 3 Q OS 75 >tPp. 4-1^ ; E. Windlsch, ' Keklsche SpmeheV b 
Ersch and Grubei^s A//grmiifu ate section, 35. p, 133 « 

Pausaniaa bitiiMlf uses both the names, Celts and Galatians, For the 
latter 1 have suhstiiutsd the Latin form Gauls^ a^ more familiar to 
Eiiglish readers, but when the reference is to the Gauh settled in Asia 
Minor 1 have, in accordance with English usage, retained the form 
Gahuians. See the index j.w. * Celts,' ‘ Gauls," and + Galatians,' 

4. I. A host of them miLsterad and marched towards the Ionian 
Sea ett With the folio wing acooimi of the imiption of the Gauls into 
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Cjtm in ^79 B.C, oompart the fuller tLanaiivt of the same eptsode in 
X. 19-23. The (act of PausanEELs^s work includiTig rnx» separate and 
detailed narratives of the same senes of events seemifi to show that the 
parts of his work in which they occur must have been published separately. 
If he had published the whole ten bfwks simultaneously os ?t single work, 
he would probably have struck out the present bnefer narrative after 
writtng^ the longer one in book k. There ia other evidence that some 
at least of the books were ptihlished separately. See vil 2tx 6. 

4 . 5. PeTganiti9p which was called Teuthraoia of old^ Cp. L 11, 
2. Pausanias seems to think that Tcuthrania was only the old name 
of Pergnmus, But from other sources we learn that Teothrania and 
Pergamus were separate towns^ See XetvOphcin, iii. J. 6; 

Strabo^ XI i. fh 571, kuL p. 6l 5, Tcudirania appears to have occupied 
the summit of the isolated hill now known as Mi* SL Eiias^ situated on 
the right bank of the Caicus riverj about half-way between Pergamos and 
the sea. The modem vilkige at the fool of the hill is called 
The place is about eight miles from Pergamus. There are mins on the 
top of the hiUj including a wall about 60 paces long, built of polygonal 
blocks and skirting the southern foot of the steep slope of the highest 
pealiL Sec Coo^Ci ■* Teuthrania*' Mii/hHL d. orirE JftsL ia A/itcn^ 12 
(iSS7>,pp. 149-ibo. 

4 , 5. drova them away from the sea into-Galatia, Cp. i. 8- 

I; I. 2 5. 3* AttaluSf prince of Peigamus^ defeated the Gauls In a great 
battle I after his victory he look the title of king and reigned as 
Actalus [. king of Pergamus, See Polybius, xvili. 34 (4 t Dindorfs 
edtilon} - Livy, xxKviii. 165 Strabo, xiii. p, 6241 Trogns Potnpeius, 
Prologue xxviU From an inscripllon fonnd at Pcrganius we learn 
that the tKitlle was fought at the springs of the Caicus river and that 
the Cauls belonged to the Lribe of the Toltstoagil (doubtless the tribe 
whom StfUbo^ xii. p. 56& jy.* calls the Tolistobegii). See Dii 
tier A a ^ Perg'itmoa^ Vorlaufiget Bericht (BeriiUt 

[&eo), p^So; fV/, (Second Report, Berlin, 1882) p. 4^; 

Afusetim^ N. F. 40 (18S5), p. 117 : Hicks* Imerifiii&ar^ 

Na I So ; Loewy, Imt-^rr/iia ^tVnMwwrr, KOk 154; FmnkcL 

ivn Mo* 24. The eiacl dale of Attains 5 

victory over the Gauls is uncertain^ Niebuhr placed it in 230 or 
229 B,c. ; Droysen between 33® and 235 B,c. ; Mr+ Roepp in 340 BX, 
See CujiUen, I>if IVaadema^en der JCeifea^ p, 234 i Droysen* 
Gfji'MeA/e dit iii. 2. p. 9 ; Fr+ Ruepp, * Ueber die Galaler- 

knege der Attaliden/ Mtiieuta^ N* F* 40 (tSSj), p- TI4 

! Holm, C^^rrArVA/r, 4- 377 

4 , 1+ An cyra, There were two towns of this name In Asia Minor^ 
one situated in Phrygia on the Imrders of Lydia* ihe other further to the 
east in Galatia, The former was but a smidl town ; the latter was the 
One scufd by the Gauls* See Stmbo* xiL p, 567- The Galatian 
Ajicym still retains its old name in the slightly altered form of Engvn 
fcommonly knonti os Angiunt}^ (W, M. Ramsay, //Eimctii Ge^grt^Aj 
0/Alia pl 243)l The GanU w^ho settled in Galatia and gave 

their name to the country were di vided into three iribcs* the Tnocmij 
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the Tollstobo^fp and the Tecloaages. It was the Tectosagcs who seized 
and hdd Anc>Ta, See StrabOp jdi 56& sy- 

4 . 5^ The azLChor wbicL MidAB fotind. Another legend to account 
for the name Aneyra (which in Greek means ^ anchor*) is told by 
Stephajius B^iantlus {s.v. ^AyiciL<^) on the authority of ApolloniuB. The 
legend 15 that Milhndates and Arioharzanes aided the Gaols (Galatians) 
to repel an Egyptian army sent against them by Ptolemy, and after 
driving the Egypdans down to the sea carried nfT the anchors of ihelr 
ships. 

On coins of the Galatian Ancyra the City, personihed, is represented 
seated and holding an anchor and aceptrt An anchor appears on 
coins of the Phrygian Ancyra aUo, See Head, J/isfewiii 
PP^ SS 7 i (Mr. Head falls into the mistake of supposing that in 

the preaent passage Paiisanias is speaking of the Phrygian Aiic>'Ta- 
That Pausanias is speaking of the Galatian Ancyia is quite dear from 
the statement that Ancyra was beyond^ Zt, east of* the river SAngariu$.) 

4 . the fountain of Midaa etc. The stoiy ran that the sat^T 
Silenus was gifted with supernatural knowledge which he was loath to 
itnpan. So to catch him King Midas mbfed wine with the water of the 
spring out of which the satyr was wont to drink. In the drunken sleep 
which followed his draught from the rountnln Silepus fell an easy prey 
to the crafty king* and was not released iLIl he had held high discourse 
on the nature of the world and the vanity of human lift See Plutarch, 
Cofl-Tfl/. ad Afiff/Zan. 37 j Aelian, Par* MtjA iiL l8 ; Phllostratus^ 
Apeiiofi, vL 27 I Ckcro, Tkff. L 43 . 114 ; Sen-jus on Virgil, Ed. vi 
i j ; Himerius, Ed. xvL 5. According to Xenophon {Anabasis, i. 1, 1 j) 
the fountain of Midas, with the water of which he caught the sityr^ was 
at Thymbrium by the wayside. Cp. W. M. Ramsay, Ntd^cai 
£rapky ^ Ada p. 140. 

The Macedonians alhimed that Silenus was caught in Macedonia in 
the gardens of Midas^ where bloomed the sweetest roses in all the world 
(Herodotus, viiL 138), According to Bion the name of the fountain at 
which Silenus was caught was Inna, and it was betwern Paeojila and 
the land of the Moedi (Athenaeus, iL p, 4 j c). The story of King 
Midas and his ass^s cars {Ovid, M^t. xi. 146-1931 Aristophanes* 
P/iiiMSt 2S7) is a folk- tale which is still current in Greece. See B. 
Schmidt, Criidtic/ic Marihen, Sagert wnd FdZsdedfr, pp, 70 
224 S7, Parallels to it are found, with trifling variations of detail, in 
Irdland (Grimm* //cvjffAdd Jh/er, 2, p. 49^, ir* by M. Hunt j Patrick 
Kennedy, I^^ndary af fki Iri^k Cdff, pi 248 ed. iS66> 

In Servia(ICaradschitach, VdJtsmafrA^ft S^rn, No. 39, p. 325 sg^.v 
and among the Mongols (jiLlg;, Af^agPftnrAa Na 

33 * p. l 3 l jgg.; Saj^/h^m Me Ear Eoj/^ No. ar, pu 2o6 

On supposed representations of Midas in e^risting w-orks of ancient art, 
see Th. Panofka In AF^Adaiff£iSi-Ai 3 (1344)^ pp. 383-39S ; id 

3 pp. ;B7-96. (One of the figures which Panolka inieipreted as 

Midas is certainly Dionysits on a dromedary,} 

4 . 5. Mount Agdistis^ Arnobius tells us {Ai^^j$tj v. 

Si cp, id V, 9) that in Phrygia there waa a rock of a most prodiginus 
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siM which the nativti caJled Agdus, ajid which an unnatuT^ haith 
bioughL forth die monster Agdlstis (as to whom 5^ Paus. viL 17. 
10.12), According to FiqL W, M. Kamsay* the name Agdus is the 
Phrj'gian word for motintaio, being the same as the Grteh 

; Agdistts thui means the son of iht mountajiOj^ and Attis 
(Atys) IS only a contracted form of Agdistis^ See Prof \V, M, Ram$ayt 
in J^rrtal fff Sffidi'est 3 (P- S^' 

4. 6. The Pergameniaits have spoils ta^en from th« Ganls, 
and A pictme roprwoiitmg the battle with thanL The Gerntan 
exea\'ations at Feigamijs in l S 1 3 S i ahow'cd that the temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis of that city was enclosed On two aides by spadotis 
cobniuides. In the back^walls of these two colonnades were niches, 
each niche enctosed by two half-columns supporting an architrave, 
t'urther, there were found fragments of two identical inscriptions which 
seein to have been placed on the back-walis of the oolonioades. The 
inscriptions ntn thus: 

'ArroAoe BnfftALCws ^AttoAou Aii Kot 

jf^apuTTiipiov Tolv ^am TToAfpoF d-yuv^v 

*' King AitaJus, son of King Attalnfit (dedicated) to Zeus and Victory- 
bringing Athena a ihank-oHering from the condids in w'ar,^ Perhaps 
these niches contained some of the spoils taken from the GadSp and the 
painting mentioned by Fausanias may have also occupied part of the 
back-walls of ihe colonnades; it WAi perhaps a long seri^ of pictures. 
We know from Patisaoias^s description of the colonnades in the market¬ 
place at Athens that it was coirmion to adorn the walk of sudi ediheea 
with paintings. See BaumdsteHs s-v. * Pergariton/ p. 12.20 

It is true that the dedication recorded in the inscription w^ by 
Attains 11 ,, but he may very well have commemoTated ihe victories of 
bis prtdecessofs Attains L find E.umeiics 1 both of whom engaged in a 
seriea of oondicts with the Gauls, though Pausauias seems to liave heard 
Only of the decisive victory won by Attalus I, As to the wars of the 
kings of Pergamus with the Gaulsj see Conuen, dfr 

p, 2jj ; Fr» Koepp, * Uchtr die Galaterkriege dcr 
Altaliden,^ Aii^i>wcJtcr N, F, 4 o(ia 85 ). PP- IM iJi- 

4 . 6, sacred to the Cabiri of old. According lo Aristides {Or, 
Iv, vot 3p p, 709, ed Diador^p the Cabiri were said 10 be the oldest 
divinities of Peigamus, 

4, 6, the hand whidh ca^ssed to Asia with Telephud. In dassir^ 
literature we End two di^cretit stories of the coming of Teitphus iq AstaL 
According to Euripides, who uTotc a play on the subject of TelephuSj, 
the infant TeJephus and his mother Auge were placed in a chest by 
Auge's father, Aleus, king of Tegea in Arc^ia, and thrown into the seai 
the chest drifted 10 the mouth of the Caicua where it was found by Teu- 
thras, king of the country, who married Aoge and adopted Telcphus See 
Strabo^ iitL p. 615, €p.rd sdi. p S72, According to the other sioiy'j 
Aleua gave his daughter Auge to Nauptius with orders to drown her, 
but Nauplius spared her and ultimately she came Inlo the bands of 
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Teythno-Sp hnj^ of Mfsia* who mam«l or adopted her. Meantime the 
ififimt Telephus had been exposed on. Mount Paithenius^ but a doe found 
him and suckled hiriL. \VTien he gftw up, Tclephus inqui red of the umcle 
at DeTphij and ^’as told to go to the court of Teuthms in Mysia, whete 
he found his mother. SenDJodoni!, iv. ^ Apollodorus, iu y. 4, ilL 9, 
t i Hyginus^ Fii^. 99 jf.; TjetieSp SrAcf^ cy* Ljrc^Aron, 206. This 
latter story wa$ apparently the one followed: by Pansanlas here and else¬ 
where (sec vitL 48. 7 5 vuL 54. 61 Lx. 31-^), as weU as by Aristides, 
who speaks of the colony which came from Arcadia to Mysia writh 
Telcphus {On Jtlii vot 1* p. 772, cd Dindod). But m another 
passage (viit. 4. 9)^ Pausauias follows Euripideses version of the legend. 
Sceni^ from the life of Telcphus were depicted in relief on the smaller 
of the two frieics on the great altar of Pergamus, as we leam from the 
fragments of the fricre which were discovered by the Germans at 
Perg^nii ahd are now at Beriiii+ One of the scenes repmseiits tlie 
making of the chest in which Auge Is to be shut up ; four men are 
making it with hammer, saw, axe^ and gimlet, while beside them sits 
Auge* with her head veiled, in an attitude of sorrow. See Baumeister's 
D&t^mdliTj p. 1269 This scene on the frieze proves that, accnrd- 
Ing to one version of the legend, Auge was put Into the chest by her¬ 
self while the babe w^as left behimi This particular version of the story 
seems not to be mentioned in ancient literature, but it is ilJustraied by a 
coin of Elaea, the port nf Pergamns, which represents the finding of the 
chest. Auge appears preparing to step out of the chest in tbe presence 
of four men, one of whom gives her hts hand,^ while a second holds the 
lid of the chest open. The men seem to be Rshermeji and to have 
caught the chest in their net ^ for the bottom of the chest Is wrapped in 
a net, and the prow of 3 bent is depicted to tbe left. See Fc Marx, 
“ Bnoncemtinxe von Elaia*' if. ottA //tfZ. fn to (1885), 

pp. 2t-26fe From its occurrence on these two monuments of Perga- 
menlan art, we may conducle that the solitary voyage of Auge in the 
chest to the month of the Caicus was the orthodox Pergaineoian legend. 
The story of H ercules and Angc is the subject of some Pompeian paint¬ 
ings. Sec C. Robert, * Ercole ed Auge sopm pitture Fompeiane,* 
Antt^i dt/I* 56 (1ES4), pp, 7 5-S7. Telepbus was worshipped 

at Pergamus. See Lii. 26. id | v, t j. 5. 

4 . Telephtis' bald attack on the army of AgameuuiOE etc. 
See ix. 5. 14 note. 

B. j+ the so-callsd Botunda^ Thk was a round building with a 
died root It was also called the Sklas {'umbrella^) on account of the 
coniod shape of the roof See Harpocratlon, HesycEnus, Suidas, 
Fhotius Timaeus 

(pL 45 f.v, &6Xm; BekkcFs Gnu^a, i. p. 264, The name Skias 

appears to have been the official designation of the buildling, ns it 
is Tegnlorly employed in Inscriptiom instead of Rotunda (j see 

C T A. iiL No, lofr, line 22, The presidents (pmfiinttt} of the 
Council of Five Hundred dined here together daily at the public expense 
and offered ^rihees and libations (ArislDtlei, &/ AfArfis, 43 ; 

Dcmosihetlts, xix, 190, p. AmmoniuSp quoted by Hsipocratloo, 
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&6Xik% Pcllux, viii 15$}. In a case of emcT^tncy they alept 
in the bmlding (Atidocides, i 45), Their chairman who 

kept ihft key^ of the sanctuaries in which the public treasures and 
records were preserved, had tfl stay in the Rotundia duniig Isk twenty- 
four hours of office^ along with one 4 hiid of his colleagues, whom- 
mer he chose for the duty (Aristotle, CansEftiEcn 0/ 44)- 

The secretaries of the Council also dined with the prestdents in the 
Rotunda (DemosChentSp xiic. 249, p, 419)* Standj^ weights and 
measures were kept in the Rotunda in charge of a pnbUc slave (C I Ji. 
jL No, 476, line 37 j^^.) Socrates w-as examined in the Rotunda 
before the Thirty Tyrants (Plato. Sair. p 32 c d> On the 

Rotunda, aec ftulhcr C. Wachsmuthi Die EftnH Afhcnj 2, pp, 315-320, 

5, r. certam silver imangea of no great aize. Prof Kt>hler con¬ 
jectured that these may have been images of the gods of the heanh 
5 (1S7 J)* p. jj4). and his conjecture is approved by Prof C. 
Wachsmath (MV 2. p. 31?, note i}. But the public hearth 

of Athens seems to have been in the Frytancam (see i. iS^ 3 tioteji 
where accordingly we should expect to find the images of the gods of 
the hearth. The scholiast on Aristophanes (Eirds^ 436) speaks of a 
custom of setting up a clay image of Hephaestus beside the hearth ; bui 
this seems to be merely an inference from the p-issage of Artstophanes 
on which he Is commenting. 

5 , t. Higher up Btaudl atatues of the heroea etc. These statues 
appear to have stood somewhere on the northern sloiw of the Areopagus, 
above the Metronm, the Council House, and the Rotunda. Aristotle 
tells us 0/Ai^ruj 53) that the bronxe tablet cm which was 

engraved the list of the lads was set up front of the 

Council House beside the statues of the eponymous heroes," which 
implies that these statues were close to the Council House, Lists of 
the men called oul for military service were also posted up at these 
statues, the names being probably arranged b batches according to the 
tribes and posted up 00 or beside the statues of ihe respective tribal 
hcrcK^ ; thus the list of the men called out in the tribe Pandionis would 
he put up on the statue of Pandion, etc See Aristophanes, /Vonr, 
1180 with the scholiast on v. 1183. It seems that copies of pro¬ 
posed laws were also set up for public inspection at the statues of the 
eponymous heroes (Demosthenes, isx. 94 t P' 4^5 * Jtxiv. ajj. p- 7 "^? # 
cp. Andocides, i. 83 but the genuineness of the passage b doubtful, 
see Wachsmuthf MV Sfad/ A^kerr^ 2. p. 348, note 4). The names of 
men who had dcsersed well of the stale were proclaimed or written up 
in front of these statues (Isocrates, xviiL 61 ; C. L A. il No- 5^9) J and 
on the other hand, the names of unpatriotic ciliiens were posted up to 
public execiation at the same place (Isaeus, v+ 38). Thus, as a place 
for public notices, the statues of the eponymous heroes seem to hast; 
served like the town crois with us. To have a statue of one's sdf set up 
beside those of these heroes was a high distinction (Lucian, Affaf^arsis^ 
17). Cp. C. Wachsmuth, MV Si^ A 7 Jie/t^ a. pp. 3^7-390. 

5 . I. Herodottifl has told who it waa that Bfitahliflhed ton 
tribes instead of four* Clisthenes abolished the four old Attic tribes 
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called Ge1eontc$i Hoplites, Ac^^coreis, and Argadc^^ and redivided tlie 
papulation of Attica Into teui titw tiib^ See Herodotus^ v. 56 and 69, 
This reform waa Recced in the archonahip of 5&S-507 B.C.p 

according to Aiistctle (qf 31). See K. F. H eimaiin, 

GriicA^ tcL Thum^erp ^ S 4 f 7 J* PP^ 290 395 W't 

G. Etuolip GrfitA^ unJ ^ 11 jj 11 5 j 136^ 

pp 124 j^f.p tsg jf.; G. Gilbert, t, pp. 

I ^ 3 I ^ ten tnnbcs established by Clisthcnes were 

tiamed^ in their cEcial ordeTp as follow^: Eiechth^s, Aegei% Pandiortis^ 
Leontis, Acamitntiaf Okicts, Cecropia, HippotTiontis, AJantis^ and 
AntiodiiSv See C A A. li Nos, t7i| P43 ! 'E^v^^i^pk <^^ai.oAoyiJaj, 
TSfi3p p. t 2 l-i 24 i ^ine 50 [DeiuosEhenes,] lx. 37-3p, 1397 
Cp. Bosolt, ttfi. cit. p. ai7 ; Gilbert, pr 223. On the eponymous 

hcro« and the tribes named after them, see A. Mommsen, * Die whn 
Eponj-men und die Relhenfolge der Phylen Athens** 47 

{ 1339 ), PP^ 449-4S6. 

5 , 2. Hippotbaon, boh of Po&^don etc. Cp. L 33* 4 ; i. 39. 3 note, 

5 . 2 . Antdoclma, Cp. IL 4. j 1 x 10. [. 

5 . 2. Leos, who ia saJd to havo given hia daaghtors etc The 
legend ran that Attica was aiEicted wixh a famine, md the Delphic 
oracle declared that the only remedy a^as a human sacrifice So Leos, 
son of Orpheus, voluntariiy gave up his three daughters Fhrasithea (or 
Praxilhea), Theope, and Eubule to be sacri 5 ced for the puhhe weiI. 
Accoiding to anotherj and apparently olderj version of tlie legend ihc 
girls offered themselves as victims. The sacri^ce was effectual, and the 
three heroic maidens were henceforth worshipped by tlie Athenians in a 
flhrioe called the Leocorium which stood In the centre of the Geramicus, 
See [Demosthenes,] be. 29^ p. 139a ; Diodorus* ievi], 15 j Cicero^ ZV 
n.ifxira liL 19. 50; ArislJdcSp Or. xiii. voh r, p, tgi ed. 

Dindorfj Adlait* Phr^ Afiji. xii. 2S : Harpcicmtion, Photius (Zrfji'ojji), 
SuidasT iUa^. (p. §60), and Hesychius, iv. Bekker^s 

I, p. 177, line 13 1^7.j Apostolius, x 53, That the 
Leocorium was in the marlcei-place we learn from Dernoslhenes (liv. 7, 
p. r^ifi). Reside it Hipparchus fell by the swords of Harmodiiis and 
Aristogtton (Thucydides, L 2£:^ vi. 57 5 Ajistotlit, CowjAV^iVbjf qf A 
16), It was one of the places of AthenSp being menttoned along 

with the Acropolis, the temple of Olympian Zeus, the Fainted Colonnade, 
the Gardens of the Philosopher^, the Lyceum, and the Academy (Strahoi, 
lx p. 396). This mokes it all the more remarkable shat Pausanias no¬ 
where mentions iL Modem scholars are nos agreed as to the uses to 
which the building was put. Prot E. Curtius would derive the name 
from Aews ‘people^ and X4:^rv *to sweep,' and supposes that public 
ceremonies of expiation and puriftcation were perfomned at it See 1 C, 
O. Muller, * Dc foro Athenarum,' p' 

146 ■ E, Curtiux +Da5 I,eokoricin und die VoSksvcraiminlungsraume von 
Athen/ of the Prussian Academy (Berlin) for iSyg, pp, 

77-B7 (reprinted in Curtiuj's Grjamm^/fe A^kanJ/itn^^ I, pp, 465- 
474 ) J £/iid/gtjMcJr/e v&n A then, p, 63 C. Wachsmuih, /?« 
Sfixdi A 2, pp. 4rj-4 iS. 
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5. 3. Erechtlieus-^slew-l^aradim. Cp. L 27. 4; L 

3S. 3- 

I, 3. i^iere wers tw& MngB of the nme of Cecrope cic. Cecrops 
the Fsrsti king- of Athens, was supposed to be earth-born^ and to be 
haJf-man and half-serpent; he married AipauIiH, daughter of Actaeiis. 
See Apollodoius, i\l 14, t cp. Paus. L 2. 6. Cecrops die Second 
was the eldest son of EreehtheuA* and succeeded his father on the throne 
of Athens, See Apollodonis, iii. l S’ S ; PaoSr vii^ 1+ 2. He Is said 
to hav-e founded the town of Athens (Athenae Diades) in Euboea (£use> 
bius, CAreif, voL 2- pp 26j 27p ed, Schdne), K. O. Miillet held that 
the Ufibe whose setdements were called Athens Cthcre was an Athens 
also in Boeotia, see ix. 24. 2)^ and whose goddess was Athena, every¬ 
where revered as their founder a priestly chief named Ccemps, But 
King Cecrops IL of Athens was probably (as K. O. Midler and others 
have seen) a later fiction. See K, 0+ Miiller, p. t r6 jf, 

Elsewhere Pausanias menriorLS that a certain Cacrops, son of FandioOp 
had a shrine at Halkrtus in Boeotla (sec iic 33. it the note on ix- 
24. 2). There can be no doubt that CH^theneSp in naming one of his 
new tribes after Cecrops^ had in mind the first CecropSp the haJf-mtan 
half-serpent^ as the pscudo-Demosthen^ says (lx, 30, p^ 
his double, Cecrops 11 ., who was a mere genealogical stop-gap. 

5 . 3, two kings called Paediozk Pandion 1 ., king of Athens^ 
was a soin of Erichthonius and a Naiad nymph named Praxllhea. He 
succeeded his father Erichthonius on the throne. In his reign Dcmeier 
and Dion>'sus arc said to have come to Attica. He miuried Zeuxlppe^ 
by whotn he had two daughters, Procnc and Philomela, and two sons^ 
Erechtheiis and Butes. See ApoUodonis, iti. 14- d- 8 * Pandion IL was 
a son of Cecrops IF« and Medadusa, daughter of EupaJamus. He 
succeeded bis father Cecrops on the throne of Athens^ but w-as expelled 
by the soni of Metion, and took refuge at Megara. See Apollodorus, 

iii, 15. 5. Eusebius calls Pandion IL a son of Eredilheus, not of 
Cecrops IT* See the genealogy of the old kings of Athens in EusebluSp 

vot b p. I S3 ed Schbne. The pscudo-Demosthcnes (be- 28, 
F- regarded Pandion L (the father of Procne and Philomela) 

as the eponymous hem of the Attic tribe PandEonlsL 

5 . 3- drlTon ftozn the ^irone by tlie Metlonida etc Apollodorus 
tells us that Pandion, king of Athens, was expelled by the rebel sons 
of Metion, and fled to M»^ara, where he inarried Pelia (or Pylia) 
daughter of Pyla$, the king of the city. He afterwards came to the 
throne of Mcgara ; for Pylas slew hta own patcnml uncle Bias, and 
withdrew to Peloponncsc where he founded Py'lus, leaving the kingdom 
of .Megara to Pandion. The sons bom to Pandion at Mcgara were 
Aegeus, Pallas, Nisus^ and Lycus, S-ee Apollodoms, hi. 15. 

Paus, i, 39. 4. The usurper Aletion was himself a scion uf the royal 
house of Athens^ being either a son or a grandson of Ercththtus 
[Pherecydes, quoted by Schol on Sophocles, Ci?/. 47 ^ j DiodomSi 

iv. 76). According to one tcadltion the Vinous artist Daedalus was a 

Son of hletion. Set note on ix, 3. 2 j and ns to the hou^e of the 
Meiionids, see Tdpifer, fPff/fm/tjgv, pp- 161-169. 
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5h 3- Mb tcmh M hj the ees-shoie In tlie land of Me^ira. 

Set: i. 41* 6 ftott* 

G. 4^ in Teeiwt of Ms daughters F&ndioii was unlnekyp etc. 
The daughters were Procne and Philoinela. See L 41. S1^. i sl 4. 3 note. 
“ The Thracjan pnace ^ is Tereus i he reigned at Daults in Phocta, biit 
the pcuptilation of the district w^ts then Thracian (Thticjdides^ ii. 

G, S- feriboB called after Attains-and Ptolemy, in 300 p.c,, 

AttMas 1 .^ king of PergamuSy visited Athens in company with the 
Roiiun ajQibassadors^ and was received with ipeac demnnstrations of 
enthusiasm; amongst other bonoar^ conferred on him the tribe Aitahs 
was created and named after him. See Polybius, xvi 25 ; Lh^p 
[3 \ cp. Pans. I. 1. The exact date when the tribe Ftolemais was 
instituted is not knowiL If the Ptolemy^ from whom the riibe took 
ilA namet was Ptolemy Phibdelphus, as Pansantas supposed (see i. 6 . 
S j: L S. 6), then the tnbe mitst have been created li^tween 285 and 
347 n.ap that being the period of ilie reign of Ptolemy Philadelphua. 
Prof Belochp however, has argued that die Ptolemy in whose honour 
the tribe was created was PEolcmy Euergetei^ who reigned from 247 
to 321 HC* His reason is that in the tribe Protemals there was a 
township called Bereniddoe after Berenice^ the wnfe of Ptolciny 

Euergetes (Stephanus j this township must have 

been Instituted in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, and ProE BeJoch 
bolds that the tribe Ptolemajs mtist have been instituted simultaneously^ 
According to him* the oreaiion of the tribe took place somewhere 
between 229 E.C. (the date when the Macedonian garrisons were 
withdrawn from Aitica^ see C. Wachsmuibr t. 

p. 630 and 22 j S.C., the dale of the death of Ptolemy EueIgctes^ 

See J. Beloch, ^ Die Errichtung der Phyle Ptolcmais,’ J^/£tieise//s 
J^r^iecA^r^ 30 (1864)^ pp, 4S1-48S. 

Pausanias has omitted to mention that in 306^30$ KC, two new 
tribes, the Donetrias and Antigom^ were Instituted in honoar of 
Demetrius and Antigonus (Plutarch, 10) ; but they were 

abolished not very many years afterwards, though the exact date of ihe 
abolition Ls not knofwa. See G, Gilbert^ * Zur Geschkbtu der ZwOlfiahL 
der attischen Phylen/ 3^ (iS&o), pp. 373-378 ; jVf,, 

S/imfsaif^rfAarn^* 1* pt 232 rp. 

5 . S- a tribe called aft^ the l^peror Hadriau. This tribe 
(Hadrionis) is mentioned In many Inscriptions (C. /. A. ilL Nos. Si-Ej^ 
1JJ3, iir 4 t 1120, 1121 etc) See Herfeberg, C^scA. GrjuAfa/d^nis 
der /firrrsiAa/f der Ttomer^ 2- p. 343 From inscriptions wo 
leam that there were tribes named after Hadrian at Megara and in 
the Phrygian town of Eunienia (C f* G. G. S, Kos. 72, 74^ 10 r ; BuiL 
Carr. HeiiM-r 8 (1884), p, 234), 

5 . 5^ ha •Quelled the revolt of the Hebrev!^ In the leign of 
Hadrian the Jews revolted (133 A.a), but were put down after a long 
and most desperate resistance. More than half a million of them were 
slaughtered^ and the number that perished by hunger, and disease, and 
fire was past finding ouL Judaea was almost turned into a desert Its 
desolation is said to have been foreshadowed by signs and omens bdbm 
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the war. For Sobmpn'i tomb liad suddenly fallen down, and wolves 
and hyaeruis ran howling: throuijh ihe street^ of ihe cities. On the 
Roman side, too, the losses wert so heavy that in the despatches which 
aimntinced his victory the emperor omitted the iiaual prellminaiy 
dounshes about the health and spirit of the troops. It was not Judaea 
only that sufTered; the Jcw'S aM o«r the world were in agitatloa and 
engaged in hostilities, more or less open, sgaiost the Roman government, 
aided and abetted, from mercenary motives, by the scum of other 
naiions. So that, in the w^ords of ihe ancient historian w'ho records 
these events^ the whole world was shalctiL All this was because 
the chosen people were not allowed to rircumeise themselves 
ivtalumtur mufi/arrge-miiUa). See Dio CassluS, ImU* 1 3 Jf.j Spartlanus, 
f/mH'iurt 14 t MeJil^ale, if ufid^r Etrtfiirej B+ p, 

H. SchiUer, GijMcAU </cr ri^rrtiteA^ l. pp^ 612-61 

5. S- ttB common fianctnary of the gods. Cp. L iS. p. 

6 . 3. Ptolemy-was really the boh of PhilipK Qp. Quintus 

Cunius^ be 3 . aa. 

6, 3 . when Alexander wm in danger amongst tho Oxydradana 
etc. Alejtandcr the Great, in storming the citadel of a dty in India^ 
was the first to mount the scaling-ladder j but the ladder breaking 
down behind him he was left alone, and it was some time before his 
meti could reach and rescue him. See Arrian, yl 9 Jff- S 

Quintus Curtkusp is, 4 sg. ; Appian, BtrEum Civi 7 f, il 152; Plutarch, 
AitXit^idcTj 63, The diy in which this took place is commonly said to 
hat^ been in the territory of the Ojydradan tribe (so Qumtus Curtiua 
and Appian, ; Ludailji IJin/. xlv. 5; Stephanus ByXj j.v* 

'Of But this ts expressly denied by Arrian, w'ho sfhrms that 

it occurred In the city of an independent Indian tribe called the Malli 
{.Arrian, Ana^tX \i. J1+ 3> His testimony i$ supported by that of 
Plutarch (/.c.) Again, the view that Ptolemy had been among the fore¬ 
most in rescuing Alexander from his peril, thereby earning tlie title of 
Sariour, is combatted by Arrianj who tells us that Ptoleiny in his 
Own published memoirs expressly denied having been present at 
the action at nil; he had been awtiy, he said^ em an expedition 
against another tribe at the time (.Arrian, An^dasiX vi. 11, 3 )- 
Clitarehus, Indeed, affirmed that Ptolemy was present on the occasion 
(Quintus Cmtius, ix. 5. 21) ^ but Ptolemy must have known belter 
himselfj and he could have no motive for diselaimlug a share in the 
glory of rescuing Alexander. Stephanus Byiantlus compresseSi both 
mistakes into bis short note on the Oxydraclans t' 0 £i*£paifai)^ Cp. 
Dnjysen, i 2. 185. 

h. 2. he Opposed those who would hiTe traiiaferrod the wbolo 
powoT to Aridaeus etc. Cp. Justin, xili. 2. it sg. 

G. j. He prevailedL on the MiteedoiiiBJis who were charged with 
the coHTeyancB of Alexaodoria body etc. After being brought with 
extraordinary pomp from Babylon to Memphis, (he remains of Alexjmdcr 
w&ne finally laid in a splendid sepulchre in Alexandria, where sacri6c« 
were ofTnred to him as a hero, and magnificenl games celebrated in his 
honour. Here the body still reposed at the bcgiiming of our era, lying 
VOL, II ^ 
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in a crystal caffifi, the {folden coRla in which it was originally deposited 
having been stolen, Alexander died in 323 B-C. ! but nearly two ytiirs 
vrcn 5pc^t in prcpaiing iht funffral pageant, and h was lowanJs Ihe end 
of 3Sl B.c. when the stately train set out from Babylon. See L 7. 1 ; 
DiodoniSf xvill. 2 6 “ 3 S t Am anp in Fhotlnsp yo b, ed, 

Bebker ; Stiabo^ wIL p, 754 i Droysen, CtsfE. d. HtlltHttmuSt il. l. p. 

notify, hn was repulsed etc* The defeat and death of I'erdiccas 
toot pia« in 3S I BvC. See Diodorus, xviii. 33-36 ; Arrian, in Phollus, 
SihlhfAtea, p, 71 a, ed, Heklter ; Justin, xiii, 6 and S t Dnjy'sen, i>p. eit. 
iL f. p, riS m>i Thirl wall, ffiitory of Grtett, 7. p. 136 rff, 

S 4. when Selettena — ^— fied to h irn etc* Seleucus lied to 
Ploleiny in Egypt in 316 RC., and the alliance between Ptoletny, 
Lysimachus, and CassandeT was concluded soon afterwards. See Dio¬ 
dorus, xix, j6; Appian, Syr. 53. , * , 

8. S- rwolt of Oyiene* CjTsne revolted in 312 ac,, but 
was reduced to subjcetien by Agis, the general of Ptolemy, according to 
Diodorus (xlx, 79). Droysen puls the revolt of CyTene in 313 B.C. 
ifitftA. iL fftiitaitmttf, il, 2, p. 34 iv-) 

8. S* entnistiag them to his son Demetrlna etc, DemeLnus 
was at this lirne twenty -two years old. H e rashly ^ gave battle to 
Ptolemy at Clam and was defeated in 3* " Itc* See Diodorus, xbc. 80- 
84 1 Appian, Syr. 54 \ Plutarch, 5 1 Justin, xv, i, 6 . 

Thirlwall, Mi ft. 0/ CUkw, 7. P- 340 ; Droysen, Gu(A. d. Miilttdimus^ 
iL 3 , pL 40 

6. 5. mMched to-warda tha EeUespont etc. According to 
Diodorus (xix. 77) Antigolius reached the Propontis, and then, without 
crossing mer into Eumpe, went into winter quarters. Cp. Critical 
NolP. 

6, 5. hfl bad oven siupiifled And ent to piecee a bandM of 
Egyptian troopi. After the battle of Gaio, Ftelemy dcipatched a force 
agAitiBt Uemclnui whh ioslruclione to drive him out of Syria, liul 
Demetritis succeeded m surprisbg and capturing the wKaSc force sofil 
against including the general (jta UX.) His succmi would seem 
to have been much more conslderabS* tLan pAusaniAS here represenis 
it, See Diodonis^ xb. 93 ; Plmarch. Dcmfinui^ 6 ; Droysen, GesfA 
if. //iihrtifmas, iL is p. 53 

fl, DomotrinB fialled to Cyprus and defeated MeuelatLS - 

in a In 306 b,c. Demetrius sailed to Cyprus, landed to the 

island, defeated Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, in a Kand baule, 
and besieged him In Salamis. Ptolemy came to relievo Salamis nith a 
Urge fleely but was decisively defeated by Demetrius in a great naval 
liattle. Mter the battle Mcnelaus suTrendered Salamis to him^ with all 
his army and fttelj and Ptolemy fled to ^gypt On the strength of this 
great victory Demetrius and his father Anligonus bmh assenied the 
title of king. See Diodorus, 31^. 47-13 : Plutarch, tS-i? ! 

PoiyaenUi^ iv. 7, 7 l Thirlwall, //tsf of 7. pp, 364-36S \ Droysen^ 

Gi^k. d, if. 2. pp. t a 5-137* Thus Pauiaoias has committed 

two mistakes in the present passage. He implies that the Cyprian 
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expedition of DoEneLriu^ followed Kis Syrian at an interval of a year^ 
whereas there was a Japse of sia j-eare between them ; and he says that 
the battle which Menelaus lost to Demetdiui wa£ fem^ht at sea^ 

B. 6- Ftolenij - was besiegod hj Antigomus aad DemetriUB. 

The unsuccessfli] expedition ofAntigonus and Demetrius against Eg>'pt m 
306 B.C. is described by DkodamSp xso 73-76; cp. Plutarcbj D^fNf/rii^s, 
19; Thirlwalh fl/ Grtecfj 7. ppn 36iJ‘37oj Droyseiip rf. 

iL pp, 146-153^ 

B, 6^ UiB Bhodlans mstained tbe Aieg« with valour and akUl 
On the memorable siege of Rhodes by Demetrius in 303-304 B.C, sec 
Diodorus^ xjl 8i-SSp 91-100; Plutanch^ £yj-mr/ntis^ 31 s^.; Thirlwallp 
//if/. Gmff, 7. pp, 372-381 ; Dm^'sen, ti. li. 2. 

P|x 155-174^ 

i. 6 , Ftokoiy put forth all Ms power to assist them. He sent 
them Teinforcemciits and provisions (Diodorus, xx. 88. 9 ; x3l 94. 3 ; 
XX, 96. r : XX 98. J ; cp. XX. 99. 2)^ For this help the Rhodians 
surnamed him Savloun fke L 8. 6 note. 

8, 7. AntlgoiinB-ventured to take the field aEidiut Lysi- 

ZDachtls etc. The battle to which Fausanias here refers was fought at 
tpsus In Phr>^gia In 30J ftc. It is not certain that Cassander was 
present in person on the fields but some of his troops probably Look part 
In the engagement; for before the battle he had sent a force into Asia 
Lo the help of hl^ allies, L>'SLiTtachLi$ and SekuCUs. Antignnus^ then 
more than eighty years old, was slain in the battle. See Diodorus, xx. 
irj, sxL r (fragments); Plutarch, Detfu/riufj 38 j^.; li/., 4 l 

Appian, Syr._ 55 ; Thirlwall^ I/iiA 7, pu 395 Druysen, 

Afi'/Zcflifiwiifj iL 2. pp. 213-219. 

8. 7. it was by AntigoDiiB' nueauB that he had recovered the 
govenunetit of Mkeedonia. Ulteo AnLlpaLer^ tegcnL of ^lacedonln, 
died In 319 u.C., he bequeathed his power^ not to his son Cassander, 
but to Potyspcrchon, one of Alexander the Creates veteran generals. 
Cassander crossed to Asia and threw himself upon the pTtilcciioii of 
Antigonns, whoreceivird him kindly and afLerwards equipped him with 
n fleet and miliLarv' forccj by means of which Cassander ultimalely 
regained the govemTncnl of Macedonia. Sec DiodoiUSp Kviii. 4S 
S4, 68 5 Thirlwallii AfiJ/ a/ 7* PF- 259-361+ 264^ 280, etc i 

I>roysen, d IL 1. pp. 177* I S3 Jfs?. 

6. 8. restored Pyrrhus to The^protU in EpiruB. Cp. L u. s note. 
Pyrrhus at the age of seventeen w^as expelled from his kingdom of 
Epirus, He fought on the side of Demetrius and Anligonus at the 
baitk of [psus. On the conclusion of peace he was sent a.^ a hostage 
to Eg>'ptp where, having won the friendship of Ptolemy, he was furnished 
by the king with money and a military" force which enabled him to return 
to Epirus. Sec Plutarch, P^rrAus, 4 f/.; Dn>)^np Gc^A. d, /MUnh- 
mas, IL 3. p, 255 jy. 

6. 8. Cyreae - wm taken In the fourth year alter the revolt by 

Magas elc. CjTcne revolted from Plolemy in 313 or 312 b-C. (set note 
on 3 5). Hcncc Proysen pbccs the expedition of Magas against it In 
308 B.C. {Gfs^A, d JMfirmsmi/Sf iL 2. p. 64-. Kul Pausanuis clearly 
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implies (i) lhax the e^Lpcdilkn of M^gas took place after the haitle of 
IpsuSj which fought io B.C.; and {£)th4it Cj'ftne had continiJed 
in a state ef revolt for four before It was reduced by hla^. If 
Pausanlas is right in either of these implicailoni the mvolt referred to 
here cannot be the revolt of 313 or 3B.C, since that re^tilt (i) occurred 
ten or liAvslvc years before the battle of Ipsus, and (sj was suppressed in 
the Siiinc ■jear. It would seem that after the revoll jij nr 3®-^ 
Cyrenc revolted a second time not earlier than 305 and remained 
independent (or four j-ears. 

6 h B, ha left the kmgdoin of Egypt to Ptolemy, ^ son hy her 
etc. It 15 said that Demetrius Phalcreus, then residing in Kgypt, 
endeavoured to dissuade the king from this step and ro induce him to 
leave the fcingdeun tn the children whom he had by Eurydice (Diogenes 
Laertius, v. 5 . 7 ^% 

7 , r. Ptolemy fall in lorro with bie full Areino^ and 

married her. The date of the mamage of Ptolemy II. (Philadetpha*) 
With his sister Arstnoe is not know-ti; but an Egyptiari inscriptionp found 
on the sUe of the andent Psthom-Hcroopolis ( 7 >// e/^Afn^cA^^nA) and 
dated in the reign of Piolemy Phiiadelphus, proves that they were already 
married In the month of Pachon 273-27^ ^^t^demann, 

" Die Ehe de* Ptolemaclis Phitadclphns mit Arslooe H.*' 47 

(i089)p p. Si jy, , 

Patisanins’s statement that it w:as a custom with the native Egyptians 
to many their sisters is totifirmed by Diodorus (J. 27. i) and hilly 
borne out by the evidence of Egyptian inscriptions and papjnnses which 
have been deciphered in modem times* Indeed, under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans marrEages w'ith sisters seem to have been the rule, not 
the cKception, in Eg^pL See Ad. Ennan, 

tm MUr/Eifii, p. 221 That such marriages were still prevalent 
in Eg>'pl in Pausanla$^$ time appears fmni a number of Egyptian lax- 
papers of the year 1S9 For a decided majority of the marriages 

mentioned in these taai-papera were contracted with sisters; and that 
these marnages were not vdlh half-sisters only is proved hy a phmse in 
one of the documents, w ife* being his sister by the same fkihcr and 
the same mothen" See U. Wiicken, « ArsinoUlsche Steuerprofessionca 
aus dem Jahre 1S9 n. Chr.,^ of the Prussian Academy 

(Berlin) for 1883, p 903. 

The mamage of brothers with sisters is reported to have been 
practised amongst other peoples besides the Egyptians^ for example, 
amongst the Wagonda of Cential Africa (R, W. Felkin^ in Pnfr^^rditt^ 

ih€ Sodefj ^ Edinburgh^ U (1884-1886), p. 756), the Masai 
(Joseph Thomson, Through Land, p. 93 the Obongos, a 

dwarf race of West Africni (Dn Chaillu, /our/uy fa I^md^ p. 

330), the Zabalat, an African tribe between the Dcnder and the Blue 
Nile (Reclns, G/ogr*ipA£^ Untvmfik^ lo^ p. 3S3), in some 

parts of Borneo (Schwanerp t. p. 19S), among the Yesos (Bas¬ 
il an, dis '^isilkAtn Adcn^ 6* p* 109 note), New Caledonians 

(Turner, Samon, p, 341)* and Hawaiians (Frcydncl, ani&nr du 

M&nde, 2. p, 599 t J. J* jarves, Nu/ary ef Mr /fimtiEan or Sandtufi-A 
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p* goj L- H, Morgailt Afitirnf p. 4M *? ) (Actoni- 

ing to iMiother report irtrirtiages between brolhers and sisicfs In 
were only allowed in the royal family, ^ee Ch. Wilkes, AvrmiAV/ it/ 
Mf UmfcJ S/a/^J 4. p. 32.) Amongst (he Veddabs 

of Ceylon the most cortex t raairiagc a man could cootinci was with h\s 
younger sister; but for a man to marry bis elder sister was Incest {Trofisa^-^ 
/wjij 0/ /A? Sati^fjf 0/ Lomiarf, N.S. 3 {1863)1 p- - 94 )- 

Among some peoples it has been required of, or permitted to, kings and 
ruling chiefs to marry their stsier^^ la order to maintain the blood royal pure 
from adini](ture. This w'as the case with the 1 ncas of Peru (Garcilasso de 
la Vega, Kwoirp Lrans. by .Markham, 1, pp- 93, 

308 ijr.; Acosta, //tj/ory <>/ ike Irnii^s^ 3. pp, 411 4 2 St Bakluyt 

Soclety*s publ.j Ciera de Leon, tran$- by ^tarkham, pp, S4, 

tQ5 : li/,. Second Par/ o//Ae CArameU &/ /Vrtr, trans. by Markham, pp. 
20, 23, 26), the royal fcmily of Siam (Loubcrc, de SuttN, i . p. 

159, Amsterdam P 69 r ^ Turpin, "History of Siaor^' in Pinkerton's 
and Trave/St 9- p Burma (Shway Voe^ TAc Purfnun^ 1. 71 ^ 

M., 2. p 170)5 the Karagwahs in Equatorial Africa {Featherman, 
p- I r6X the VVahuma (J. A. Grant, IVa/A acrasj AJrika^ p- 
1 86), and apparently Bergoo {W, G. Browne^ Tnnfcls m A/r/ea, 
aoi/ Syria, p 393)* and Bali (R. van Eck, "Schetsen van het cilund 
r.lali," in TijdreAri/ii A^fi/crfandrcA Indi^f N.S. 9 (l 38o)i p. 412}- 
{In Burma it was only the half-sister whom the king might marry.) 
Myths and legends of marriages Iwtwecn divine or human bruthejns 
and sisters are not uncommon. The Greeks had their stories of ihc 
marriages of Cronus and Rhea, and of Zeus nod Hera. Stories of the 
same sort arc found among the people of Nias (Nieuwenhulscn en 
Rnscnbcrg, Ver^/ay-amfria/An fnsel jVias, pp. 109, no), Java {TtjW- 
scArifi t'OffrNcd^r/andscA i8|2jTwTede Deel, p the Mentra 

tribes ( Jimrna/ a/ fAe S^ntf/s Bf oncA a/ fAr Reyai Asiafk Soac^^ Xo. 
10, December^ 1882^ p. H7o)i the Koopas of nonhem Bunna (Bastlan, 
i/U dcs MiicAcrs Aiien^ i. p. 117), and the Santals of Bengal 

(Hunter, TAf annali of t^rai Eenprf^ p. iSfi). For other evidence 
of the prevalence of such marriages, see E, Weslerman-k, TAt HUkry 
0/Aumtta ^farn*sgir^ p. 29a sqg^ 

7^ 3 . I ha^e already mentioaed that tMs Ftolemy sent a deflt 
etc. See L t* i. 

8, 1. tho history of Attaint The origin of ihc kingdom of 
Pergamus is told by Strabo (xlii. p, 623 The acropolis of Pergamus 
was used by LysimachuS as a ti‘easury+ This ireasury he entrusted to 
the charge of a cemin Fhitetaerus, a native of Ticum, a small town in 
Bithynla {Strabo, JtiL p. 543), who had been rendered an eunuch by 
an accidcnl in childhood. At first Phifeiaenia rennained loyal to 
Lysimachus; but after a while, suspecting the intrigues of Arsinoe^ wife 
of Lyslmachufi, he revolted and wtnt over to the side of Seleucus, who 
conquered Lysimachus in 281 B.C, (cp Paus. i 10. 4 jy.) Seleucus 
was murder*^ by Ptolemy sumamed Thunderbolt in 2B0 IlC. 
Appian, Syr^ 62 j^,) But by trimming and temporising adroitly 
Philctncms continued master of the fortress and its tteasurcs through 
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alL llic poUtic^ vidssiludM of these troubled ilmetL He died in 263 
BLC, hadnif been in possession of Pergamus for twenty ycar^ He hod 
two brothers Humencs nod Atlalit!^ EumcneSr the elder lifother+ had 
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n son Knmenes, who succeeded Fhdetaenis b posscssSon of Per^mos, 
And Attains, the younger broUwr, had a son Aiialus, who succeeded his 
cousin EuTTkenes in 34 ] £.c. it was ihts Attains who after defeating 
the Gauls assumed the title of king and rdgned as Atlalus 1. As 
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to ibe chrionukgy of PtLiletaems^ Eumenes, and Attalus 1 ,^ Set Clinton, 

Fasf/ 3,^ p. 410 jy, 

6, I. How PMLttaernA revoltwi from LyBdmui^iiB ci€. See i. 
IQ. 4 Jf. 

&. 2. AmplimratLB. Professor Kitliter conjectured (//irntt^s, 6 
(1872), p. 99) thsl iKis statue stood on the ri^hl of the way up from 
the maitei-ptace to the Acropolis, at the sanciuaiy of the FuHes, since 
that sanctuary contained stames of tlie subterranean deities (Paus. I 28. 
6)i, with whom AmphLaratis w'as elsewhere assocLateil 

&. 3, Peace canyinff the child Wealth, This (froup wns by 
Cephisodotus (see is, l6, [t has been conjectured with a high 

degree of probiibllity that the marble group comtticmly known as the 
Lencothea at Munich (Fig. 1) is rtally a copy of the group here described 
by Pausanias. It rcprtsenli a woman clad in a long mbe bearing on her 
left arm a Itltle naked boy;^ who is looking up at her and stretching lus 
right hand towards her face, w'hich is bent towards him with a look of 
tenderness. In her raised right hand (which, with the ann, is a modetn 
restoration) she holds a long sceptre. Hoth of the boy's amts are also 
restored; and his head, though andentj docs not belong to the body. 
In spite of these defects, both the conception and the CKecution of the 
group art fine. Hut competent critics bold that it ii a copy of a bronre 
ofiginaL That the original wa$ the group here described by Pausanias 
is made probable by the close resemblance of the Munich group to one 
depicted on Athenian coins (Fig. 2), w^here the identiheation of the boy 
jis Wealth ii proved by bis holding a Horn of Plenty 
in his left hand. In the Munich group the boy 
holds In his left hand a jug, but this is a modern 
and dnubtlcss incorrect restoration. A marble 
replica of the boy, skilfully but somewhat hastily 
executed, was found in dredging the northern end 
of the harbour of Piraeus in iSSi l it bears still 
more clearly than the ^lutiich statue the marks of 
being copied from a bronie original This marble 
boy resembles somewhat closely the infant Dionysus 
in the now famous group by Prauteles reprtiseiitjng ]Hem>C 5 carrying 
the infant Dionysus on his arm (see 17- 3 note). As Cephiso- 
dot LIS seems to have been the father and master of Praxiteles (ace 
note on viii. 30. lo), the son may ha%c bomiWTed the idea fram his 
father. There is a third replica, in marhlCi of this boy Jo the Dtesdeii 
MuscunL in the scventecnib century there w'+is found at Athens, 
among the ruins nf the chapel of St. Dionysius, a marble statue 
described as the Virgin holding the inhtnt Christ in her arms. It was 
probably Peace holding Wealth; it may have been tlie originnl group 
by Cephisodorts or (if the original was in bronite} a marble copy of ii. 
Tlie chapel of Sb Dionysius is nt the north-east end of the Areopagus : 
and the original statue must stood very near this spot, though 

piobabiy Sower down. The statue, when found, was promptly smashed 
by order of the Archbishop. 

It has been, plausibly conjectured that the group of Peace carrying 
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Wealth was made scnja after the ronduaion of between Athens 

and Lacedaemon in 374 I Isocmtca lella ua (xy. 109 Jff ) that 
from that day the Athenians annually offered sacrifices to Peace as to 
ihc deity who had done mare for the city than any other, and Comclitis 
Nepos says 2) that the Athenians then for the £wt time 

erected altars to Peace at the public cjcptnse and spread a festaJ couch 
for the goddess. The date 374 b.c. falls within the lifetime of the 
sculptor Cephisodoiui Sacridees to Peace are mentioned In an Attic 
inscripiion M No. 74 U Dittenberger, fftser, Crat^. 

No. 374, lines 30 and 64), 

Srt illlHcrAVtcselett DenJtmaUr, 3- pf tHE t 9^ h^ pi kkkV. NiX 

4fl7 * H* llrunn, ^ /. *m A/wrarAm,* 

No 06* pp^ 116-139^ U. Kbhlcir ^ Pet Plutos dci Kephi-^ot^' mk. 

fmf. in Atktn, * (iSSl), pp. 3^3 3?* ^ ^ Wachfimnthp Dt^ StaAi Ai^n, I. pp. 

166 note ip 5S5 note 3 ; a. p* 433 f)?-; PrietSerKhs-WnUerv 
Nevw laio^ 1311 ;; OnffcrtKck,. dL .jn'erA. /VaroA,'* 3 . p. S ff Maroiy,, 

Nisftf^ ff/ Grtt^ Eetii/ftart, 1 n* *44 iff- ! Lu^r M. Mitchell, I/iiiprj ^jifmtVirr 
p. 433 M is* H^iwn, Artfifni p. 65 y. ; ImhdOf- 

BEamcr arwl Gswdncfp Affw, rflMJw. ew p. I47f with pL DD^ Ik. tl. ? 

OvTBdiaSp r\wVfA. Tw 'E^™E3 No* t?S; Fiirtwiinglcr, 

*/. jiroi. P/asfiJt^ p. 313 Jf- 

On a black-figured Attic vase, found in a Greek grave of the fourth 
ccnluiy^ Itc. in the south of Russia, there 1$ painted a fi^gtire of Athena 
With a pillar, surmounted by a statue, on each side of her. The statue 
on one of the pillars represents a woman holding a sceptre in her 
raised right hand, and a naked winged boy on her left ann, Stepimnl 
interpreted this as Peace carrying Wealth, though he admitted that it 
might perhaps be Aphrodite and Love. The god of wncaltb seems to 
have been sometime represented wilh wings (Philostralui^ iL 

ay). Sec Stephani, in PfnAu {SL Petersburg) for 1876, pp. 

14-18, wilh Ailas^ pi 1. In Greek literature the god of wealth is 
spoken of a* blind (Aristophanes, PMuSj 90; TimoerMnj quoted hy 
the scholiast cm Aristophanes, Ac^amfoits^^ 531; Pcff€u Lj^ricl 
cd. Bergk, 3^* p. 1204 ; Theocritus, 1 g); aod ihe ancient painters 
are said to have depicted him so (CEcment of Alexandria, x, 

io2:k p. Bl ^ Potter); but on existing monuments of antiquity he is 
represented seeing, and he was so depicted in a painting mentioned by 
Philostratus ii. 27)* See Stephani, in Comjtfi N^mfu {St. 

Petersburg) for 1859, p. 106* 

S. 2, a bronze statue of LyrnirguB. This $rutue was erected in 
the market-place during ihc ujchonship of Anazicrate^ 307-306 blc., 
as a memorial of the great services which the orator Lycnrgus had 
rendered to the state. The decree for the erection of the statue was 
proposed by Stratoclcs, son of Euthydemui See [Plntarch,] FiL A\ 
Ora/, pp- &43 ^ SS 2 ^ Two fragments of the decree have been found 
Inscribed on stone at Athens. See Cl /. A. li. No. 240; C* Curtins^ 
'Zum Redner Lykurgos/ 24 (1S66), pp. 53-1 14 s: Miss 

Harrison, Anar^i p. 70 A fragment of what seems to 

have been the pedestal of the statue itself w^ found at Athens in l SSS. 
at the Gate of the Market-place (gate of Athena Archegetis^ see note on 
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1. tS. Hymeliian marble and bears a mutiLilcd inscripuflii 

wbieh may be thus restored : 

AvKoupyc^ lki[twSt)s 

Lycui^St son of LycopbrOTli of tbe Uutad fafnily+*^ The style of the 
kuers. 5 s that of the Macedontan epoeb^ See ctp^^ataA^yufoi'* 

iSSS, p, igrtX The fra^ents of the pedestal of another statue of 
LycurEUS were found at Athcrts+ but the in^triplion (■C. A /T. iu. Ko. 
g44p AvKovpy^^ o ** Lycurgiis tbe orator") is of Roman date, 

Cp. C. Wachstnuih. Dt£ 5 A?^f/ i. p. 614 

If vre may believe Dlnarebus (L 43)^ bronze statues of Birisades, 
SatjTus^ and Gorgipptis, tyrants of Pontus, were set up in the market¬ 
place On the motion of Demosthenes^ and a stalue of Diplulus was 
eitrtcd there also on the motion of the same orator. There was also a 
bronze statue of Demadcs in the Tnarket-place (Dinarthus, i. loi)* 

8. 3. Calliafir^ho—^ nagotlatnd the peace etc. From the fourth 
century blc, onwards there was a traditmn that about the middle of the 
fifth century P,Cr the Creeks and particularly the Athenians hud con¬ 
cluded a peace with PersLip whereby ihe Persian king Artasertes 
bound himself to send no warships into the Aegean Sea^ and to allow 
none of his troops to apprtrach wuthin three days’ mai^h or one da)'^s 
ride of the sea; the chief of the embassy which negotiated this peace 
was said to have been the Athenian Calling Sec Demosthencsi Jtbt. 
^7 Jp 428 i Diodorus^ siL 4 j Plutaithp Citttofi, l 3 ; Suidas^ r.t^, 
KuJLA.tQt. That Callias went w^th an Athenian embassy to Suoa is 
certain {Hexodotns, vii. 151); but it Is extremely doubtful whether any 
such peace as hTier writers credit him with having negotiated wtis ever 
actaally condudocL Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides mentions it; 
and the course of events in the second half of the fifth century fi.e. 
proves that^ tf such a treaty was concludedi it was not observed by 
either side- It is moreover intrinsically Improbable that the Persian 
king would have bound himself to obsen'^e any siictl conditions as were 
Imj^cd on him in the supposed treaty. The first waiter who mentions 
the treaty is Isocrates in a speech (iv. itS and I 20) composed about 
380 B.c. A copy of the trstyj engraved on sioTie> certainly csisted in 
the fourth century blc. j but ■Hieopompus declared it to be a forgeryt 
his reason apparently being that the inscription was in the new Ionic 
characters instead of in the old Attic (Harpocmiionj s.v* Arri^ofs 
ypdp^uuriv). (As to the Attic and Ionic alphabets, see note on L a. 4 -) 
But 'Fheopompus’s reason for treating the inscriptmo as a forgery is not 
conclusive, The document he saw may ha^-o been a co^i not the 
ohginah 1 | may even liave been the original j for Attic inscriptions 
of the fifth century itc. in the Ionic alphabet arc not unknown (Kohler:, 
in BusoU's 2, p. 514 note). Cratcrus indud^ 

the dfxiumcnt in h is collection of decrees {Plutarch, t J)' ^ 

tenns in which Pausanlas refers to the peace of Calllos show that^ he 
hud his doubts about it See on the subject E- Curtius, Grif^A^ 
GacAitAU,^ 2, py iSj Duncter, GacAr *Ars‘ p. 

40 ; Busolt, GmcAy GfS^AicA/f, 2. p. 5J3 Holnij Gfi^A. 
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2. pu 201 : Fr. Wpp, * Ein ^robttm dcr griechischcn 

GeschichtCj* N-F- 48 (i 892 )» PP- 485-51 l' 

8. 2. a Bt&tua of l>eimoHthen^ This st^ttie vms crr^ed in 
380-379 decree for its crcclion was iitoved by Deinochare&p 

a nephew of the orator. The statue was of hronre^ a work of Polyeuctus, 
and represented the onuor with his hands locked in each other. It 
stood in the market-place near the altar of the Twelve Gods and a 
place calted fiensf^tfifftsmn place roped in^). A small plane-tree 
grew beside It. On the base of the statue was engraved a couplet to 
the effect that if Demostheneses ptw’cr had been equal to his will^ 
Greece would never have been conquered by Macedonia. According 
to Demetrius the Magnesian this couplet was composed by Demosthenes 
himself just before his death. See [PlutarchT] A'i Omf. pp. 
847 a 830 c ^ Gm^df etL We^icrmanOp pp, 303, 30S; 

SuidaSr r.r. There is a w'elhknown marble statue of 

[Demosthenes in the Vatican w^hich is suppH^sed to be a copy, with some 
variations^ of the bronEc statue by Polyeucius in the market-place at 
.Athens. The orator stands holding a roll in his hands^ whereas in the 
origina] statue (as w^e learn from Plutarch) the hands were locked 
together. This change, it hns been suggested, was ntade in a later 
age when Hemusthencs’s reputation as a man of loiters overshadowed 
his renown as a statesman and an orator. The statue is full of life and 
expression, the features sharply cut, the face deeply furrowtd^ the 
expression hagguid and care-worn. Jt struck Macaulay vety much un 
his fir>i visit to the Vatican. He saj-st ‘*Thc Pemoslhencs is s'ery^ 
noble. There can be no doubt nbout the face of [Jemosihenes. Then: 
are tw^ busts of him in the Vaticunt besides this statue. They are all 
exactly alike, being distinguLshed by the strong projection of the upper 
lip. The face is lean, wrinkled^ and haggard ; the expression singuh^ly 
stem and intense. You see thut he w'as no trtder^ no jester, no 
voluptuary'; but a man whose soul was devoured by ambition, and 
constantly on the stretch. The soft, sleek, plump, almost sleepy, 
though handsome fice of Aeschines presenls a remarkable contmsi ” 
{Trtvelyan^s Zj/e a/ Ijrni A/tuauAiy, popular edition, 

ia)ndon, JSgo^ p. 361), There is a replica of the statue in possession 
of Lord Sackvillc, at Knole in Kent. See Overbeefc^ dC 

P/tii/i'kj* 2. p 113 jy.; Friedtrichs-Woltcrs, Gifisa^^sie^ No. 1313 ; 
Baumcistcr^S s.z\ * Demosthenes,* p. 43 5 ; C. Wachsniutb, 

/?i> Sfiidi 2. p. 407 On portraits of Demosthenes, cp. 

G. Sebarfp ^On the ancient pnrtitiiis of Menander and Demosthenes,^ 
Trofiim'fiifMi Bayai &/ Liftmfsire, Second Scries, 4(1853), 
pp 381-394. The altar of the Twelve Gods, n^ which the statue of 
Demosthenes stood, was set up In the tnarket-place by Fisistratus and 
aftenvards enlarged under the denwcracy (Thucj'dldes, vL 54. 6 s^,} 
h seems to have been regarded as the central point of Athens, for 
distances were reckoned from it as fimm a central milestane. See 
Herodotus, iL 7 ; C. /. A. li. No. 1078 ; Kaibeh Grarfa, 

Na 1043. The altar w.ts an asylum. See Herodotus, vL 108 : 
Diodorus, xil. 39 ; Lycurgus, c, 93. Cp C Wachsmuth, JJu^ 
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Sfmii A 2. pp. 434-436. The pbjie 4 rc« jfrowinjf beside the 5t4ltic 
of Demosthenes may have been one of the planes with whkh Cimon 
planted the markei-rplace (Plutarch^ i 3 )» The 

IS mentioned again by Alciphmn (Efii.%/. li, 3), btit what it wm is Ml 
known, Prot E. Curtius conjectured that it was the enclnssire in which 
The citizens assembled to vote on Certain occasions, on a proposal of 
ostracism. See E. Cnrtius, 2* p. 39 

I. p. 367) ; C. Wa^chim^iKSfiitff A i. p. 167 jf. 
a, 2. whom the Athenian^ forced to withdraw to Calaaria etc 
Ueing acctisetl of having taken bribes from HarpaJus, Demwthenes was 
tried and thrown into prison i but he escaped and went into exile in 
Troeten and Acgina, from which, it is said, he often looked acTC$s lo 
the const of Auica ivith tearful eye^ From this exile he was brought 
back in tntmtph after the death of Alexander the Great. Sec PluUrcb, 
26 jy.; [Plutarch,] Vil Oru/. jx ^46 bed j Justin, xha 
5. Cp, Paui. ip 37. s, 'll sy 3 “S- 

8^ 3- In hia Bccond 6Xil# D^mosthsnw-drank poiflon and 

dud* This was in 322 B.c. See Plutarch, 29 jy.; 

[Plutarch,] Ff/. X Ora/, pp. 846 e-847 b; Diogenes Laertius, v. r. to j 
cjx Paus, il 33. 3. ... 

S. 3. AtcMm was a natiire of Thnril etc. He is said to have 
been a tragic acton His infamous activity as a catchpok earned him 
the uickriame uf " the exileH^atchcr.' Among the men whom he haJed 
to death was the orator Hypendcsv hee Plutnrch, 2S. 

8. 4. A sanctliaiy of Axes. The exact site of this sanctuary is 
not knowiL It probably stood somew'here on the northern slope of the 
Areopagus. Pfo£ Mikhbdfer thinks that the site may be inatked by 
the mined chapel of St- Dionysius at the tiorth-east corner of the 
.Areopagus {^Athen/ p, 165). Koss afgued that the sanctuary of 
Ares was no other than the well-preserved temple traditionally known 
as the ThescutrL See L. Koss, Das TAf i^/en und i/tr dfs Am 

(Halle, p. 52 K ieeans unlikely that the 

sanctuary of Ares should have been so far from the Areopagus, the hill 
which the andents associated, rightly or wrongly* with Ares (see note 
on i, 28. 5). Besides, the sarvetuary of Ares was near the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiion^ w'hich were on the way up fmm the market¬ 
place to the Acropolis (sec § 5 wnth the note). Prof. Furtwangler 
considers ih.it the Borghese Ares, now in the Louitu, is a replica of 
Alcamenes^s image of Ares w^hich stood in this sanctuary, The ongioaJ 
of the Borghese Arcs must certainly h.T-vc been a famous work, as 
are numcrousi other copies of it in existence. The god is represented 
as a pow'erfully built mao* standing naked but for a crested lielii^ 
w'hich he wears * bis right arm hangs by his side, bis left l^nd grtwped 
the lance. See Koseber^s t, p. 4^91 F ri cderichs-Woite^ 

Gipsa/f_t:u^ No. 129 ® ; Furtw^glcr, MfirUm^rAe gmf£- PMih£, 
pp. 12 1 jfr, 128. As to Alcamtnes see v* 10. 8 note and the 
TTiere were many statues by him in the temples at Athens (rlm» 

A" //, xxxvi. 16)u , * . 

8. 4. two images of Aplirodite. L. Uriichs broached a theory 
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tluii die fAxnom Vtntts pf Milo in the Louvre wai a copy of one of these 
sLitues p. 122)* Tlit relation of Aphrodite tn Ares is the 

subject of an elaborate dissertatEon by Mr. K. Tiiinpet^ 'Ares und 
Aphrodite, Eine U ntersucbting uber Urspnmg und Bedeutung ihrer 
Verbindttng," J^U^J^srsur^s Suppt ji (iS^o), ppt 641-754, 

8# 4- Enyo. We hear of a priest of Enyo and Arts Enyalim at 
Athens in Roman times (C /. iiu Xo, 2), 

8. 4^ the fiona of Fraidteles. Their names were Cephlsodotus 

and Timarchus. See ix. 11. 4 note; cp. note on viii, jo. Jo. 

B. 4. Apollo binding his hair with a fillet. On the ancient 
custom of lying Jibbon^ on persons, animals^ and things as a mark of 
distinctionT especially in coBnejcicin with religion^ sec Stephanie in 
(St Petersburg:) for i 374 ^ p. 137 

8h 4 k Oaladei Nothing more is knoun about this person. The 
Greek word here translated * laws ^ means also ‘ runes.* Hence 

Bursian $uppQ$«d him to have been a musicaL composer rather than a 
lawgiver (Ceogr. %re>jt 1. p. a^s, note l). The suggestiori 

is, with some reserve, approved by Professor C. Wacbsmuth {D£t 
2. p, 40s, note l). Cp. the Critical Note. 

8 , 4^ Pindar. According to the pseudo-Aeschines (^/r/, iv, 2 J^,) 
the statue of Pindar was of bronze, and stood In front of the Royal 
Colonnade ; It mprtsenEcd the poet seated, clad In a long mbe* his 
head decked with a diadem or fillet, a lyre beside him, and a book 
unTolted on his knees. No copy of the statue is known to exist, though 
Professor Brtinn proposed to identify as Pindar the statue of a poet 
found in the V'Aht Borghese (Overbeck, if. griWA. P/asM^^ 2. pp. 

146, 184)* The statement of the pseudo-Aeschlnes that Pindar*s statue 
stood in front of the Royd Co-lonnade, seem^ inconsistetiit with Pau- 
sojiias's description ; for amongst the statues near the Royal Colonnade 
Pausanias makes no mention of the statue of Pindar (L 3. 12), but says 
that It was not far from the statues of Harmed ius and Aristogitcuip 
w'htch we know to have been on the way up to the Acropolis. It would 
seem that either Pausani.is or the pseudo-Aeschines is wrong. Prof C* 
Wachsmuth attempts to reconcile their statements, but his Elution is 
unsatisfactory (Die S/adi I. p 169 J^> The statue must have 

been put up long after Plndar^s death, since in describing the honours 
bestowed by Athens on the poet for his eulogium Isocrates (xv. i66> 
makes no mention of the sUtue, as he would have done if It had betn 
in existence in his time ; he merely says that Pindar was made a public 
friend of the city, aad received a present of jo.aoo dmehms. 

In the verses whEch earned him these rewards Pindar had addres«d 
Athens 35 O bright and famous Athens, pillar of Greeceu^ See pseuden 
Aeschines and Isocrates, fZrr, ; Schol. on .Aristophanes, C/omfr 200 ^ 
Pindar, 54^ ed. BergLs Cp. Wachsmuth, Din Sfmif jE/A^n 2 

pp. 4^2j 407. 

8. 5. atatnea of Hamodluj am! Aiiatogftcm. The siaiues of 
the tyrannicides Hartnodius and AristogHon stood on a conspicuous 
spot in the market-place cniled ‘the orchestra* which was used for 
festivals (Timacus, Ijrjrr'c^n 4.P, ^PX^'itrrpa.; Phollua, 
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Z^xrVtfrfp J.t'. Ceramiciis (imrket- 

pLicfi)j on the way up to the AOT|»liS| oppQsilc the ^fetroum {Arrian^ 
lii^ 16. £). That the statues stood lo the market'pUce 
ap|»ea^ from other passages of ancicot writers ; for example^ the chants 
in Aristophaneses p^Niy Lysij/rnia fv+ 633) speak of doing ihclr market¬ 
ing beside the statue of AristogitofL Cp. Aristophanes 6^2 % 

LycuTgus 51 f Ludan, I^aras^ 48. The exact situation of this 

^ orchestra^^ on tvhich the statues stamk is not known, {% is supposed 
to have been some high conspicuous terrace^ semicircular in shape, like 
the orchesLni in a Greek thcalre. Professor U. Kt^hler eonjectored 
that it may have boen the semidfoujar^ rocky terrace now occupied by 
the chapel of Su Athanasius, an the north-western slope of the Areopagus 
6 (rSj^X P' 95 ^9 ) certainly stems to have been some¬ 
where on the ooith.west| rather than (a$ hoa commonly been held) on 
the north-east side of the Areopagus, See note above on i. 3. ^a 
sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods,* 

Hannodius and Aristogiton were: the Srst men of wham statues 
were set up in the market-place (Aristotle, i. 9, pt r36& a^ 17 

jf.: PSinyj JV. /f. xxxiv, 17), For a Jong time it was Jbrhiddeo to set 
Up aoy other staiu-es beside them [fT. /. A. \L Nos. 300^ 410; cp. the 
decree in [Plutarch,] ViL X. Oni/. p. ^^3 d). But in 307 SLC. 
gilt statues of Antigonus and Demetrius siandlng in a chariot w'cre set 
up beside the statues of Harmodius and Aristagitao (Diodorus, xx. 46}. 
At a later time bronxe statues of the tyrannicides Brutus and CossiuS 
were set up beside those of the old tjTaooiddcs (Dio Cassius^ xlviL ao). 
5 acriliccs were rtgubrly offered to Harmodlus and Aristc^pian by the 
polemarch (Aristotle^ Cmf/iftihen A//urm, 5S; Pollux, viiL 

Hippar^uS( hrotber of the tjTant Hippias^ was assassinated in 
514 B.c.p but the statues of his assassins were 001 set up till $ 10 B-C.^ 
the date of the espulsion of Hippias (Pliny, /V* xxxiv. 17). 
The statues were of bronze (Arrian, Affa 3 aftSf iii, 16, 7 v viL 
rp. 2 i Vaieriua Maximus, ii. lo. ext, i)h After being carried off to 
l^ersia by Xerxes in 480 u^C, they were sent back to Athens by Atex- 
ander the Great (according to Arrian, A/ts^is^ iii. 16. 8, and Pliny^ 
M //. xxxiv. 7 o)t or by Selcucus (according to Valerius Majdrnus, ii 10. 
ext. 1), or by Antiochus (according to Fau^anias). But m 477 ita, three 
years after the statues had been carried off by Xerxes^ they were replaced 
by a new group executed by Crittus and Nesiotes {Parian Chronicle, 
line 70; Lucian^ PAif^srudts, 18). (Pausanias mentions Critius 
alone; he was probably the cJilcf artist.) llie new- group was 
piobably an imitadonf more or less free, of the old one. Whether it 
was in bronjc or marble is not said, hut it woutd seem to have been of 
bronze. For it is said that once at the court of the tyrant Dionysius L 
(431-367 a discussion arose over the wide as to which wns the 
best hind of brome; whertupou the Athenian orator Antiphon, wjio 
happened to be present, remained that the best brorize was that out of 
which the statues of the t>Tanniadt5 Harmodius and Arisiogtttm were 
made ([PliitarcJi,] ViX Grat. p. 831 b). If this story is true, 
it makes it probable, though not certain, that the later group by 
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Ctiiius and NesintM was (like i 1 « original group by Antenor) made of 
brooic; for Antiphon would nalarally refer to the ^up 
had himself often seen, ralHicr than to one which had been 
dTTicd off to Persia before or Immediately after hiS birth. Morem er 
Luciao says that lir statues of the tyf^nnicidcs 
in the market-place were of bronze 

as he elsewhere {PAi/nfisruiffs, ^ 8) mentions 
the group by Cntius and Nesiotes, it is prob¬ 
able that he had it In his mmd in writing the 
former passage alsot After the restoration^ of 
the old statues^ tbe two groups continiaed to 
stand side by side down to the time of Pau- 
saniasp whose words clearly imply lU That the 
old group by Antenor stood in the Ceramiews 
3,^KA*aioiiieE AKt» down to his timOs is expressly stated by Arriaii, 
AHr¥Tn;^rraN (egte^y a Contemporary of Pau55inlaa(j4ffii^jin'r, liL r6,8); 
Amongst existing works of ancient an the folloiilng hare been 
recognised with great probability by nrchaeologists ns representing one 
or other of the two growjrt of the tyrannicidts^ either the group by 
Antenor, ot the group by Critins and Mesiotes : 

1 , On four - drachm pieces of Athens (Figr 5)^ coined by the 
tolnt-masLers ^tenior and Moschiori, there are figured two men 
charging side by side 
towards the left- The 
nearer of the two U 
beardless and naked; he 
has his sword raised to 
strike; the farther of the 
two la bearded and haa his 
left arm stretched out in 
front with a cloak banging 
trt'er itt a scabbard in 
his hand. The beardless 
figure U doubtless Har- 
modius, the younger of the 
two friends; the bearded 
one is Afistogiion. See 
Beuli^ 

p. 335 I Cfardner, 

^ GmA Cmnj^ pL xv. Nt>^ 

30; Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner, jVitffu 
PatiJ. i 4 &, pL 
3rt^ The same group ap¬ 
pears OB. coins of Cyaictis 
(Head, 

p^ 4 | 2 )* 

2. The same group Is represented in relief on a marble chair 
fetmerLy in Athens, now at Brcrom Hall in Fifeshire. But in the relief (Fig, 
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4) the gieup h represented from the other slde^ to the n^^htt so 

that the man with the etoak over hb left arm (Aristog^iton) is the nearer j 
in his right hand he carries a short sword. The £ict that on the coins 
and on the relief the group represented from opposite aides proven 
(as Stackefberg pointed out) that the originoJ must have beta a group 
of slaimny standing fretp so that it could be copied from either side 
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See Act MichaeliSt in //rZ/ffl/r Sfadus^ 5 (i&S4)i p 146 
with plate xlviiL 

j. On a vase of the class knowa as Panathetsaic amphoraSp found in 
the Gyrenalca, and now in the British ^ruseunir Alhena is depicted 
(Fig 5) carrying a shield on whtdi the group desenbed alwe appears 
as a blaiotip the two men charging to the left as on the coins. See G, 
Dennis, in T/tutiiMt/iirns pf ^ LiVcnifar^^ Second 
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Scries. 0 fiS70>, pp. (?t-i 73 i P'- Manvmatli Ineiit'hy to 

/1S77), tav. xh'iii. d; Arc^Mleigiicki Zdtungy 27 P** No. 

2: BatwnetsKr's p. nS^Tfiif- , 

4 The same U repealed on li«-n Artie lead tokens, one m a 

private collection, the other in the Nation,^ Muscimi at Atheni Srt 

Zdtungy 27 (186^> pl- ^4. No- - /t 

mmtib*ng*n am Oett^mifk, i (1879), pl- vt. No z - Zatich^Ji fur 
die SsUrrJik. CgHtHoditt, 26 (1875), p- 6l 8, No. 48 ; Hitlfidit it Cerr, 

Hdtimqv^ 8 {i884>t ^ '■ 't P^ ,t j , z .j. ■ 

t On a black-figured Creek vase of the shape called /tijriAqty m 

the WKKssion of Mii Sdramanga of Vienna, the amc group is 
depict charKing to Hie right, but with this diffeience, that the bearf- 
IcM man (Harraodiua) wilh his sword raised is striding ^ead of the 
bearded man ^Aristogiton), who, with the cloat over his left ann, the 
scabbard in his left hand, and the sword in his right, is hHur^nig ^er 
him with long steps. The style of the dtamng ts distin^y wchait 
See Ardatd. tpigraph, MiUAdfuftgtn aus OattrretcA, 3 (1879). P- 7 & 

nilb p 3 - tL No. j - r *1. 

6 Byt by lar ihe finest md most perfect reproduclioB of the ^royp 

is a liell-known pair of marble statues in the museum at Naples, whiA 
wem first recognised as those of Harmodius and Arist^iwn by K. 
Friederichs in tSs?, The group is a splendid specimen of ancient art, 
the fiKuits models of athletic vigour, their altitudes full of fiery energy. 
Some portions of the group are restored, but on the whole rightly Md 
succeJfiilly. The head of the figure with the cloak (Anstogtton) is 
ancient, but does not belong to the group [ it is a fine head, but is mu^ 
later than the head of Hannodius^ resembling in fact the hwd of the 
Hertnes of Fiaaiteles, whereas the head of Harmodius is entirely 
archaic. It is moreover youthful and beardless, whereas in the origmaJ 
group Aristogitoti was itpresented bearded, as we see from the 
duction of the group on the marble chair, the lend lokens, the tefytkos 
of Vienna, and one at least of the «ins (Imhoof-Blunier and Gardner, 

Sw k! Friederichs, ‘ Harmodios und Aristogiton,' ArckmqgiMiAe 
Zei/ufie, 17 (1859)1 pp- P** Qt*™. [ Friederichs-WoUer^ 

Giitdgiisuy Nos. 121-124; Ad. Michaelis, ‘Harmodios und Aristogi- 
ton,’ Arikiiol. ZfituHg, 23 (1865), pp. i 5 -tSi Lucy M, Mitchel^ 
/miorr of A»(itfit Stuiptun, p 286 r^. [ A. S. Murray, HitL 0/ Grtek 
'iatlpttirt* i. p. ito : Overbeck, Gts(A. d. gnKk. Plmtik* t. p. 
IjS W : Collignoti, mioire it la StvipinFe Grttfut, i. p. 389 r? 7 -! 
Baumeister’s Dettima/tTy p 340, fig. 357 * 

7 tn the Boholi Gardens at Florence there are two statues which 
have by some been held to be reproductions of the same group. It 
appears, however, that one of them (the supposed Hannodius) has no 
connexion with the group of the tyrannicides, but that the to^ of the 
other is ancient and is a replica of the Aristogiton. See MctittmtnG 
IneJiti 8(1867), pl. "Ivi,; O. Betmdorf, ‘ Ritmtii dei tirannicide 
Annod’io ed Aristogitone,* Annali itlP InU. 39 (1867), pp. 304.323; 
H, Diitachke, ‘ t>ie vermeinllkhen Slaluen der Tyranncnmaider im 
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Boboli-CartRi itt 3£,(tS75), ppi J63-J65; 

A- Furtwingler, in & (l^SS^ P- 

1443 
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The number of these copies shows that the original must have been 
bunotis * and that it was at Athens Is pro^'cd by its reproduction on 
Athenian coins and a Paiiiitheiiaic vase. Moreover* a companion of 
VOL 11 W 
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ih«« copi^ ss we have sceup th-ac the oriljinai 

a group of stattiary standing free and visible on &H i\At^ Su-ch a 
group that of the tyrannickics in the marhet-placc at Athens ; and 
the ^^gu^es and attitudes In our copies answer pexfectly to what those 
of Uarmodiiis and Atistc^ton might be expected to be, it is a Tuason' 
able concLusiotii that our copies represent the famous sutues of the 
t>TannlddM at Athens, lo this Conclusion all archaeologists are agreed 
v^-ith the exception of Pio£ E. Cuitius, who holds that the works of art 
enumerated above aio copies of the figures of M iltiades and CaUhnaclitis 
in the painting of the battle of ^Lamthon which adorped one of the 
walls in the Painted Colonnade at Athens (Paus. i. 15- 3)+ This theory 
is refuted by the single observation^ made long ago by Stackelberg^ 
our copies represent the original ffom difierent sides^ showing that it 
was not a painting hut a group of statuary in the round which stood 
free and could be seen from all sides. Other aigumcnts in refutation 
of Prof Cunius''s theory are adduced by Mr. E. Petensen. See E. 
Curtius, * Ilarmodios und Anstogeiioiii,* 15 (i88o)p pp. 147- 

I 53 ; E. Petefsen+ * Hatmodios und Aristogeiton nocbmals^^ rA pp. 47 g- 
477 ‘ 

But a question remains^ in answering which archaeologists hare not 
been so unanimous. U b this. Do our copies represent the onginal 
group by Antenofj or the later group Critius and Nesiotes ? Till 
lately no work of any of these sculptors was known to be in existence, 
so that a decisive answer lu the question was impossible But among 
the archaic feinale siaiues discovered a few years ago on the AcropoLls 
at Athens ihcne is one by Amenerj as- the inscription on the pedestal 
attests^ Like its sister statues this one of Aoienor (discovered in 
represents a woman completely draped in gannents of a pecuLiar cut^ 
with long ringlets hanging down cm either side of her breasL The 
workmanship is relinedt but the figure is stiiT and somewhat lifeless. 
The contrast between it and the Naples group, glowing with exuberant 
life and cneigy, is immense It Is diEcult lo understand how any one 
who has seen them both should conceive them to be cn^tions of the 
same master^ Yet this is the view of Mr. Collignou and Prof C. 
\Vachsmulh ; and Mr A. S. Murray Seems to incline to it. Mt. 
Slndnictka fonnerfy took the same ’iiew, but he has since abandoned iU 
On the other hand Mr. B, Oraef has argued against it at length j and 
Prof. Overbeck observes tbnt a comparison of the Naples group with 
Antenur'$ statue on the one hund^ and with other early smtues of the 
fine period of Greek art on the other hand, leaves no room to doubt that 
the teprosentatloTis of the tyrannicides which have come down to us are 
copied, not from the urtginal group by Antenor^ but from the later 
group by Critius and Nesiotes. This, i am com'inced, is the true vlew\ 
so far 05 regards the Naples statues at least The other copies of the 
group are* with perhaps two except ions, loo small lo enable us to 
pronounce with confidence on the style of the original. One cf these 
exceptions is the Aristogiton in the Babofl gardens at Florence. The 
other is the pointing on the MyiA&s in the Scaramanga collection 
(which is overlooked by Prof. Ovcrbcck, Prof C. Wachsmuth^ Mr. A. S- 
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Murrayp and ^!^ss Hairison). This paiiiting h indcicd niore archaic 
in style than the Naples statua and may possibly be a copy of 
AflttQOf's groups But it is also possible that its archaic style may be 
due to the painter, ^^ho has certainly token greot Hbcrtics with his 
models treating it in a thofcmghly pictorial rather than plastic style. 

As lO AnietlOr's EUitne disewered on ibe Acropolis, ste -Lfi Aftdhs 
1^ laT. pL vE. ; F. ^udniuka, in Ja&r^i-Jk An iftvJSt, /mt. 2 

pp, Bw/(. df Ctfrr. Jffl/Ai. ij. [iSS^h p. 1^0 j IL ChudncTp in 

jfitfttiffi ff/Sfffdlti, ZO(lE3^)^ pp^ a7^-r:2» ; id, l| (iS^Oh pp 7]j-^£l7t 
[\ WollffB, in A/fUMf/. d 0it4. IniL in AiAfifi IJ p. ^ tlirs.cf, 

* t.>i'e Gruppe der TymnnenniDnlR und stilisElsch vcmundio Werke in Athcn/ 

JJ (iSi^X pp. K. Heberdeyp * Zur StatELc dcs Amcnof/ pp^ 

A1 ^ Murmyp IfitL ^ Gr^^i! X. p. ijS #d. ; Colli^njonp I/hL di M 

t, p Overbcck, Gnfk. c/f PJaeiii,* l.p. 151 jy.; 

H, L^att in Orr, jfiTc/j/VW, t6 pp^ 4^5-48^ For the inficriplion 

on the hose of Antenor':^ statue see iS^ n. 3i ; C 

Hobcrlp in Jdermn^ ^2 (iSSy), pp, lag-TJS t C. /. A. rv. Noi 3?3 ”p p- On xhc 
statues of ihc lyrannidijes and their repm^LutUorti see (in addilion to ihc passzi^tM 
rited ftboTv) Wddkcr, a. pp. 21 j-215 f C. Wnchsojuihp Bk 

S^A'/t AiAeti, t. pp. 170 50S jf, i id-w ^ PP’ 393'39® 5 ^Ihs Harrison, 

Ancifnf AfAtni^ pp. 77-S4; A. Sv Murray, tf/. r^j<A i- *59'*^; Miichdl, 
fl/. fjgf. pp. 1S5-ZS7 : Overbeekp u/, n'K r, pp. 15^-15^; Colli^on^c^. tii. 1. pp. 
J&7*J74^ felciscn^ [n ^i£*V^k. am Oaf^rTvitAf 3CllS79)p 

pp. 76-S6, 

The sculptors Critius and NesEotes dourished in 01. Ej [44^:444 
BrC.) according to Pliny {A^. /A Kxjtiir, 49}^ But they must hkvc bwi 
at wQxk much earlier, since, as we have seen^ they made the statues of 
the tyrannicides jn 477 b_c Their style is characterised by Lucian as 
*Higbt, sinewy, haid, and with rigid lines'" {wir«r^y/i€nt md vafnoBti 

ifAi tfjfAijpa ttal OMfufi^ a^TFrap^va rais ypap-fiaU, ^^r/. 9). 

Set Itrunn, G^JcA. i. pp. toi-to^. A statue of 

Apollo with a lyre^ now in the Palwo Pitti at Florcncct Is assigned 
by Prof, Furtw-ungler to Ctilius {Furtiiraiigler, if, 

/'AuA'^, pf. 81 rf.; as to the statue sec Ovcrbcck, GrinA. Jiumt- 
Besonderer Theil, 3, p. 170 jf.) As to the spelling of the 
name Crkius (instead of Crtdos) see note on i^ 23. 9, 

8. s, th& eanEo and thn mamier of the deed haTa been told by 
othera. The story nf the assassination of Hipparchus (the j-ounger 
brother of the tyrant Hippias) by Harmodius and AristOgitcn in ^14 
B.C. k told by Thuc)dlides (i. 20, vL 54-58) and with some variations 
by Aristotle {Cens/ffufwn t^/ t8). 

8. d. the theatre which they call the Mtiaic HhlL See note on 
i. N. 1. 

8. 6. a name bestowed upon him hy the Bhodiona. [kcause he 
helped them when they were hiesieged by Demetrius. See L 6. 6 note. 
They not only called him Saviour but worshipped him as a god. A square 
piccinct, each side a furlong in length and endosed by a colonnade, 
was dedicated to his worship and called the Ftolemaeum (Diodoms^ xs. 
1 00. j. ff.) A common, but incorrect, tradition was that Ptolemy had 
received the title of Saviour because he had ^ved Ale^conder the Greatk 
life in India. Sec note on L 6. 2. 

8. 6. n etatno of his alster ArHinoe. Them was a statue of her 
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in ihe sanctuary of the Musej cn Mu Helicon (ii. 31. I) and another at 
Olympia XtituEg, 3^ (’S?®), p. 174: A, Bfitticlicr, 

^^ i. ptolen^, Ammuaed Pbiionifitor. A head of Ptolemy VI. 
(Phil^etor) carved out of dark fiiantie and bearing an Egyptian 
inscription in hleioglyphica was found in the h^bour at J^giaa in 
1843, See J, Sis, ' Ein Portrait des Piolemalos VL Philomctor,' 
Aimkal d. ank. Inst, in Aiken, J= {iSSyJ. pp. ’ia.3==, with pL 
vii. viii. ^ 

9. I. she woTtld not suffer liim to be cnllad to the throne «iCi 

Cp. JUStilV X-tAlK. J. 

9, 5. Ale^der - ihnt Mm up in » lion's den etc, Cp, 

Ju^tiOp sv. 3, 7 ; Plutarchj ZVw^/rfwjp 17; PUoy^ iV. H, viiL S4 ? 

Seneca, Dt /ra, nL 17, = : V^alcrius MiiiciTnus^ 1 %. 3, cxl. l, Quintna 
Ctirlius uarraus (viii. t. l| m ) tlmt once while hunlb^f in Syna 
Lj-siumchus had killed single-handed a gigantic lion ^ which, thought 
Curtkus, might be the origin of the common story here told hy 
Pausanios^ _ 

9. 6. he marched against the &etae and their chief Bromi- 
chaotea etc. According to DiodotiUi (xxL ii frag.) the Thrac^s 
captured AgathocleSp sou of Lyslmadius, but dismissed him with 
presents^ in the hope that Lysimachus would in letum resign to them 
the territory which he had taken from them. On another occasEon, 
according to Diodoma (kxI I 3), Lysimachus with all his army was 
captured by the Thracian King Dromichaeies, who Created him in the 
moat hospitable and generous rrmnner and set him at libertyt Teceivtlig 
in return the places whkh Lj-simachus had previously taken from him. 
The capture of Lyalmachus by Diomlohaetcs Is also described or 
alluded to by Strabo (vit. pp. 303* 305), Memnon (Fra^. in //I'srer^ 
Grai^ Fn^. cd. Muller. 3. p. S3I J Photius, p- =3S ^ 

1 cd. lidcker), and PluLirch (/V ftwrA pnuirp/. 9; rrnj 

numinis vitiduta^ 11 > Polyaenus says wtqingly {vii, 3 5) ihat Lysimachus 
and all his men were slain by Dromichaelea. Juadn says (xvj. 1, 19) 
that Lysimachus. being Imrd pressed in war by Dromiebaetes. king of 
the ThraciausT resigned a part of Mac-cdonia to him. Dromichaetes is 
ciUlcd king of the Thracians by Diodorus. Polyaenus* and Justin; 
Fausanlas and Strabo, on the other baud., represent him as king of the 
Getac % and Plutarch, though he does not mention Dromichaetes, 
speaks of Lysimachus's capture by the CIme. Suidas ( sak 
speaks of ihc expedition of Lysimachus through Thrace against 
Dromichaetes, king iA the Odr^'sians.”^ Cp. Thiri watl, Hisi&ry af 
3, pp. 34-36 J Droyserii d, ii 3. p 174-37®+ As eo 

the Getac see E. Kotaler, * Die Geten uud ihiie Nachb^nb^ 

of the Vienna Academy, Philos, histor. Cl. 44 (1^63). pp 14^ 
tSj- K. Miilleuholf. A/itrtumsJiriindi-f 1. p. 3S3 jqq. M til ten- 

holf thought that the Getne were the Slavs and BulgariaosH 

7+ En als o nruBfiad o?er to Ania etc In 302 U.C. Lysimachus 
formed an a.lllanco with CassandeCp Sekucus. and Ptolemy, crossed with 
an army Into Asia, and afterwards <301 E.C,) took part in the battle of 
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iptiiis agAiTistAtitigonius and Demetrius, In which Antiganus lost his lift. 
Sec DiodoTUSp xx, 106 ; ThirlwaJl, //ijZ e/ 7, p, 3S9 ; 

Droyseitj GeicA. d. ii. p. 200 sf .; and Paiis^ j, 6. 

7 note. 

fl. 7. He f-Dimded, too, the present city of EpLeans - importing 

Inlutbitante from Lehedtie sjid Colophon etc. Cp. vii. 4 
Frtim the time of Croesus down to the age of AJexander the city of 
Ephesus was clustered round the sanctuary of Artemis. Lysimachtis 
built the city on a new site, and as the inhabitants were unwilling to 
leave the old one, he blocked up the watcr^hannels and ilooded the oM 
city till the people were glad to quit it for the new out He called the- 
new city Arsinoe after hia wife* but the old name aAertvards prevailed. 
See Stiaho^ xiv. p. 640 ^ Stephanus Byzandus^ s,Vr ''K^<rov'. 

7. iamhlc poet Pbue uiy. Verses of his are quoted by Athe- 
naeus (vlii, p. 359 6-360 a, r. p. 421 d, xm. jl 495 d e, xii. p. 530 e-531 a). 

j^OTonytaug tho 0ardian4 This w^riter composed a histor^^ 
of the successors of Aiemnder He was at the head of an embassy 
sent by Eumenes to Antipater tn 320 iLC, (Diodorus, xvlii. 42), and in 
319 B,C. he wai sent by Antigonus on an embassy to Eumcnes (Dio¬ 
dorus, xviil, 50). He must have been aJiv-e as late as 272 n,c, since 
he- described the death of Pyrrhus which happened in that year (J*aus. 
i. 13. 9). According to Lucian 21) he lived to the age of 

one hundred and four, in spite of aJl the ha^hips he liad endured 
and the woimds he had rcoelved in the wars. 

5 , B. founded LysimEtclda. Cp^ Justin, xvii. 1 1 Siiaho, viL p. 
331, frag. 53 and 54. It would soetTi either that Candta was not wholly 
destroyed when Lysimadiia was founded, or Umt it afterwards revi^^ed; 
for in describing the dvil war betw^een Octavian and Antony on the one 
side and Brutus and Cassius on the othcq Applan observes Civ. 
iv. £S) that Lysirnachla and Cardia occupied between them, like gates,, 
the isthmus qf the Thractan Chersonese, l^ausanias himself in the 
next chapter (i„ fo. 5) speaks of Cardia as of a sHlIage which still existed 
in his lime 

16 + 1. he hAd murdered Ale^tander and reigned in his stead. 
This was in 2^4 B.C. Alexander had intended to assassinate Demetrius, 
but Demetrius anticipated him. See Plutajcli+ 36 jg, * iVZ, 

PyrrAta, 6 ; Justm, xvi l ; Thiriwall, //is/. £t/ 8. pi f 3 f/,; 

Droysen, GsscA. d. //fi/fn. i\, p, 2^5 

10 + 2, PyrthUH came to hi help etc, la 28$ kcc. L^wlmachus 
invaded Mai^nnia from the cast, while Pyrrhus attacked it from ihe 
west. When Demetrius, then king of Macedonia, w'ould have given 
battle to P>Trhu% his army went over to the enemy und he had to 
flee in disguisei Lysimuchtis and PjTrhus then divided Macedonia 
between them, the lion’s share ifalluig to Pyrrhus. S« Plutarch, 
44 ■ jV£, PjrrrAws, I r jf, j Justin, xvi. t; ThirlwxElj //is/. 1?/ 

8. pp. 33-36; Droj-sen, GfsfA. k ii. 2, p 296-396, 

10. 2+ -when Demetrtns fell into the bAndf of Seleucm. in 

2S6 KC. Demclrius defeated by Seteucus and surrendered to him 
shortly afterwards. He died in captivity^ Sec Plutarch, Ztew,r/pikr, 
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49-51; Mtsf. &/ S, p. 40 ; Draymen, GcscA d 

li. 2. p. joy 

l-U, 1 . Bf a d^Mvo ^ctory etc. See Plutarch, FjrrAui^ 1 2 ; 
Justin, XVI, 3, I JF- According to EuaebiiiA vo], j. p, 233^ ed 

Schhne) Pyrrhus had retained possessian of Macedonia only seven 
months. Cp. Droysen, GesfA, d. Ntlhnhmus, ii. 2, p. 312. 

10 . 3. Areluoe - plotted against Agathocl^ According to 

Justin (xvil I, 4), Arslnoe poisoned AgathocleSw But Mem non says 
(Frag. S, Ntsfer. Cnwf, /Vvr^, cd. Miiller, 3, p. 552) that Lysimachus, 
deceit'ed by the wilts of Ar^inoet attempted lo poison his son Agalhocles,. 
and hulitig In the attempt cast hini into prison, where Ptolemy 
Thunderbolt, brother of Aranoe^ despatched him with his own hand 
Strabo merely says (;siii, p, 633) that Lysimachus compelled by 
domestic troubles to slay bis son Agachocl^, The murder seems to 
ha%e been perpetrated in 284 or 283 B,c. Sec Thirlwall^ /h'jf. 0 ^ 
tTrcflTfj 8. p, 47 ; Drqystn# Gmk. d. /litiiintmtujf ii. 2, p 331 As 
to the marriage of L>*slm3chtis with Af^inoC, see Droysen, df. ii 
2, p 236, 

10 . Sr battle to Beleueua etc^ The battle was fought in 
33 1 B-C., at a place called the Plain of Corns in Hcllesponline Pbo-gfa, 
L>'simachus feU by ihe hand of a man named Af^acon, a native of 
Hcmclen, See EusehiuSi Wmit, voL 1* p 234 j^., cd. Schdne; Appian^ 
62 I Memnon, Fmg, 3 {Fira^~ //isl Crate., ed, Miiller^ J, p, 532) j 
Justin, xvii, i jf.; Thidwall, //fd. e/ Gmeet 4® * Droyrsen, 

GtseA d, /fdUrtiJMl/S, il, 2. p. 326 iy, 

10- 5. Altxaiidex - succeeded - in obtalniitg his body etc 

According to one accuimt the body of Lysimachus was left lying on 
the field j guarded from the wolves and vultures by n faitlifii] dog, 
till it was found and burled by Thorax, a Pharsalian (Appian^ S/r. 
64 ; cp, Plutarch. De itd/ertfa xiv, 2 i id^ Praecifii. ^mnd. 

rriptid. xxviii- 2), According to another account, which is here 
followed by Paus.inias, the remains of Lysimachus were con^'Cycd by 
his ^n Alexander to Lysimachia in the Thracian Chersonese, where 
they were laid in a aancluary called after him the Lysimacheum 
[Appian, he,) 

11, I. a fitatun of PyrrhuE, There was a statue of Pyrrhus also 

at OIjmtpia (vL 14, 9)- portraits of Pyrrhus, auEhcniicaied by in* 
scriptions, have Come dow-n to us. The supposed portraits on coins appear 
10 be ideal heads, perhaps of Achilles, the legendary ancestor of the royal 
fiunil) of Epirus, In the Uffid gallery at Florence there is a black 
marble bust of a man with long disheveiled locks and beard, which 
Mr, Diitschke attempted to identify as Pyrrhus on the strength of an 
inscription on it. But he misread the inscription, which appears 
morco^-er to be a forgerjv The bust, as Mr, Fricdliinder remarked, 
is dearly tliat of a barbarian. The reatures seem Celtic ; with its wild 
expression and shock of imkempt hair, the head might be that of a 
Highland catenm. Anything more unlike what we should expect to 
be the features of the chivalrous Creek prince, it would be hard to 
conceive, Sec H, Dutschke, ^BU 5 ledes K^Jnigs Ar^Mahgfsckt 
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35 (ifi 77 )» PP- ^S-74| J, Fd-edliindcT, Die Buste rfcs 
Pyrrhos/tk p« t jijj. j C. Rdbcn, ^Dle an^eblictie F^hcis-Huste der 
UAtzicn^^ elcLp /ffrmcx^ 17 (iSSx), p. 134 With more plau^ibiluy 
Mr. J. Six has identified as a portmit of Pyrriius a bust ia the NnllorL;i] 
Museum at Naples (No. 6 1 5QX The head Is that of a soldier wearing^ 
a Macedonian helmet with check-pieces^ which are fastened bv straps 
under hb chin. It represents a man in the prime of life; the hsLtures 
are strong^ mobile^ and niasciiiifie^ but seen in front they have a slight 
nervous contiaciiui^ which gives the face a somewhat anxious and 
liaggard look. The helmet which he wears is encircled w'lih a wreath 
of oak-leaves, and from under iht lim at the back hangs the knotted 
end of a royal diadenL On the strength of this diadem and of the oak- 
wTcaili+ which is supposed to hart been a national emblem of Epirus 
(see Plutarch, Pyrrkuj^ fi t Head, //nfma ^Vummaruf/if pi 173 jf.), 
Mu Sis concludes that the bust is a portmit of Pyrrhus. See Sis, 
* Un ritiatto del re Pirro d' EpirOp" ef. arrA 

Rdmische Abtheilungp 6 (iSof), pp* 379 ’ 2 S 4 . Mure recently Mr. W. 
Helbig has claimed as a portrait of Pyrrhus a marble head which was 
bought by Mr. Charles Jacobsen at Naples in tSgi. [t represents a 
young man w-ith keen, well-cut features, his curly hair wreathed with a 
garland of Qak-lcave£ Mu Helbig holds that the face Is the same as 
in the Naples bust and is pruhably a portrait of Pyrrhus. See W. 
Helbtg, * I>eu3c portnuts de Pyrrhus, roi d'£pire,' Fra^aijg rf^- 

iParcA/fflff^'c et ifAj/fitVcp r 3 (tS 93 )^ pp. 377 - 390 , 
with plates hi and iv. 

11. J. Pyrrhus was routed to Aleusder only hy ancestry. 

The family tree, acconiing to Pausunias, was this ^— 

Tharj'pW 

Aketas C. 


Ncoptoicmin Af^Abu 


Alexander Olympbs Aketss ! I. Ai^des 

(stain in Lucoxua) | (tee g 5I | 

Sec I 3 nMexandef the Great F^rrhui 

A fuller tree Is giv'Cn by Droysen at ^the end of his GrjiMif^AU drs 

11 . z. Arybbas, He was expelled from his kingdom by Philip 
of Macedonia, and died in exile, according to Justin (vsL b, 11 1 

viii. 6). He took refuge in Athens, where he was hospitably received 
and placed under public protection, as we learn from an inscription 
(C/. j 4 . IL No+ IIS: Hicks^ No. 113 : 

Dittetibcrger, GrM\ So. jo6). Cp. Fr. Peuss, * Kfinig 

Arybbas von Epiroa,' -l/ffjfwwr, N. F. 36 (iSfii), pp, tfii* 

174 

11 . I* Thaxypas w‘as educated at Athens and was the first to 
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idiTodiice (jre^lc manner^ law^, letters, and forms of civil government 
among his subjects See Justin, Jtvii. 3, 9-13 ; Plutiirch, t. 

In 439 ILC, he was a child under ibe gtiardianahip of the legent 
Sabylinthus (Thticydides, ii. So, 3 )^ 

LI. u Pyrrhnfl— — landed is ^pimB etc. Cp. Plutarch, 
r f Justin, acvil. 3. 3, 

11 . t. He bad Jto child by Hennione. For the discrepant 
traditions as to the childTeo of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus) by his different 
wivea^ see the scholia on Euripides, 34 and 33, 

11 , t. Androinaebe nmiried Helenas. Cp. iU 23. 6^ 

11 . a. Cestiinua - - took poEseedon of the land etc. See iL 

33, 6 note. 

11* 2 r Per^miis - Tenthr anla- As to Perganius cp, iii. 30 . 

8 j as to Teuthrania, see note on L 4^ S- Nicomcdcs of Acanthus, in 
his history of Macedonia, represented Pergamus as a son of P>Trhus 
by Lconassa^ daughter of Cleodacus (Sch&L on Euripides, Afidrvma^^^ 

34, ed_ Schwartz). 

11 , 3. Heins, He is called Piales by Justin {svii 3. 8}. Pielus 
was mcoiioued by Proxenus in the fir^t book of his history of Epirus 
(SchoL on Euripides, where IluAoi^ is a cdirection of 

Schwartr'sj the MSS- reading irpiAAoi^and ir* AXflv)^ 

11 . j. the sonfl of Alcetafl, These were Neoptolemus and 
Arybbas. See nbo^-e | 1+ 

11 . 3. Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, ^ed in LneanJa. Cp, 
I 7. He was stain by a Lucaoian e^le in 336 Bl€. at the river Acherop^ 
near the lown of Pandosia, on the borders of Lucanin and PnittiiinL 
He had gone with a fleet and army to Italy in 340 to help the people 
of Tarentum^ See Lh-y^viil 3, 6 , viiL 34 ; Justin, iciL a, xviL 3. 14 jy-, 
xxiii. J. 15. 

11.3. Olympias had rettutned to Epirus etc The restoration of 
Olympias to Macedonia was effected jointly by Polysperchon and 
Aeacidcs in 317 B>CL Eur^'dice the queen atfempted to give battle to 
their forces at a pbicc Evia in Macedonia f but her troops went over to 
the side of Olympias. She and her husband, Philip Aridacus, fell into the 
hands of Olympias^ w^ho caused them both to be put to death, and then 
executed Cassander's brother Nicanor and a hundred Macedonians of the 
highest rank, the friends of Cassander. See Diodoitis, xix. 11 ; Justin^ 
xi v. 5^ 9 Aelian, F*ir, //tsA xiiL 3b j Thirlwall^ /fisA ef 
7, pp, 309-311 ; Droyseu^ Ges^Ay d. Ihihmsmus^ li. 1* ppi 138^24 N 
11 , 4. receL¥ed no more than &ho deserved etc. In 316 ac. 
Olympias fell into the hands of Cnssander, who caused her to be put 10 
death (Diodorus, xiic 50 j Justin* xiv. 6 j Paua^ ix, 7, 3 note; 
Droysen, Gfsc^, d ii. i, p, 346 sfq,\ 'flurlwa]!* NisL 

6>rrrr, 7. p 315 m ^ 

11. 4. the Epirote --- wonld not receive AeaddeB^ The 

Epirots were so disgusted at the support which their king Aeacides 
gave to Olympias that they formally banished him and entered into 
alliance with Cussatmler^ who sent Lyclscus into the country to manage 
the government (31^ B,C.) See Diodorus, xijl 36 and 53; Justin, 
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xviL j. i6j Plutarch, P;yrrAm^ aj Dmyioit li. i. 

R 344 ^ 

IL 4 - A battle foofiht at OeMadae etc. According to 

Diodonts {k\x. 74) Philip defeated Aeacldes in. two battle^ in the second 
of which Aeacid« wai slain {313 u^c.) Cp. Droj'^en, /fWAw, 

iL 2 . p. 30 j^. As to the sitaation and lulns of Ocniadae, see I. 

Hemftyj /> A/^h/ Ofymjfe €f f Acamaftu, pp, 435-460+ 

II. S' Epirota dow recalled Alcetaa etc. This liappencd 
in 313 i^c The names of the two sons of Alcctas were nussacred 
with him were Eioneus md Nisns. He had two other sons named 
AteKander and Teucer. 2See Diodorus^ scix+ BS jf. 

11. 5- at the approach of the Maccdoutims FfTThtta betook 
himBalf to Egypt etc See t 6- 8 note. Pausanias here atlributes 
Pyrrhus's expulsion to the approach of a M3cedoni;:in army under 
Cassander; Pluiardi attributes it to a conspiracy of his own suhjecu k 

(FjyrrAuSj 4)w The wife whom PioJcmy gave to Pyrrhus was Antigone^ 
daughter of Ptolemy'‘s wife Berenice by Philipp her former husband , 

(Plutarch, lyrrAus^ 4), The restoration of Pyrrhus to Epirus by the 
help of Ptolemy is dated by Droyseo in 195 itC. (£ 7 m>S. 
ii. 2. fk 256). Prof. G. F. Unger argues that the restoration took place 
in 297 B.c. at latesh possibly in the second hidf of 298 JJ,c. (/* 4 /VtfA?jgWp 
43 <*884)1 R 3*3 ■*?.) 

11. 6. what ho suffored in tho war with LysimachUB. ^iee L 9. 

7 

11 , 6. how ho oirpollod l>enLetrriiifi^ and reigned over Mace¬ 
donia. See i 1 o. 2* j 

11 . 7 ^ The conoueet of all Italy was one of the many droami | 

of Athenian ambitiozL It is said that Alcibiades regarded the pro- f 

jeeted conquest of Sicily as merely a $tcp towards the conquest of | 

Carthage, Africa,. Italy, and Peloponnese (Plutarch^ 17)+ j 

Again Plutarch tells us (/Vn'e^r, 20) that in the age of Pericles the | 

Conquest of Etruna and Canbage was ihc dream of some of the I 

Athenians, a dream which they were not hopeless of seeing one day , 

fddtled. j 

12 . [. Pyrrhus -- crosaod the Ionian Sea —— to attack tho r 

Bomana etc. This was early In 280 KC* See Plutarch^ PyrrAuj^ ^ 5 p 

Justin^ Xvifci. I ; Droysen, Grs^^i^Aff dei liL 1. p. 127 

12 , 2. in a battle between the Tarentmea and Boinana etc 
Pyrrhus’s first battle with the Romans was fought near Heraclea in 1 

Lucania in 2E0 RC, Sec Plutarch^ I^rr^us^ 16 Justin, xviiL 1 ; 

Flores, i. 13. (iS). 7 Droyscjir rf. //e/few. iil p, 140 

12. 3. Alexander was the ftr&t European who acqiilrod dopbwii ' 

after his eonqueet of ParuB etc. The number of elephants captured 
by AleKander after his battle with PQnis is said to have been eighty 
(DiDdorus, xvii. S9. 3}. The total number of elephaitu in the army or 
in the possession of Pores is variously stated at 3 pc, 130, and 85. Sec 
Arrianp JlnaSaris, v. 15, 4 ; Diodonis, sevti. 87. 1; Quintus Curtius, viiL I 

13* 44- TTiough Alexander the Great was the first European who owned 1 

elephants, the existence of elephants was known to the Greeks long 
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before Ak^ander^s time, for Herodotus <iv. l^l) meiiuoiis ibe African 
cleptfcMLis without describitig them, as if they were fanniliar to Ms readers, 
Aristotle knew of bath the Indian and the African species (Di Cw/c, lU 
i4j p. 2^8 a, I a The ancients consiclerod the Indian elephant 

superior in ske and strenijth to the African elephant (DiodoniA^ ii. 16. 
4i 55. 4 ; Quintus Ctinius^ viiL 9: 31)^ I'tolemy Philadeiphus, kin^ 
of Egypt (283-^47 B.a), was the 6rst to tame the African elephant and 
use it in war; his elephants were brought from Nufab (C A C- No, 5137 ; 
HickSp Cml- iHsmJtfwm, No. 173* Bimbury, 

e/^nc 7 fnf f. pp- 57^ ^7-) From Ptolemy 

Phlladdphus the Carthagininjis probably tMirowcd the idea of taming 
the African elephant for tnllltarypurposes ; form the Carihaginian army 
which defeated Kegulus in 255 there were abonl loo elephants 
^Polybius, L 32, 9), It w'as easy for the Carthaginians to procure 
elephants^ since in antiquity the animal w-as found natr^‘e in the regions 
of North Africa now knomi as Tripoli and Morocco (Pliny, M I£ viii. 
3£), In modem times the Aidcan elephant Is not found wnld to the 
north of the Sahara (Rawlinson, on Herodotus^ Iv. i^t); indeed it 
had disappeared from North Africa by the seventh century a.d. 
(Isidore, 3(iv. 12), Th^ range of the Asiatic elephant 

■BTOuld seem ;^S0 to have b«n much wider in early times than it is 
nowp and even than it was In the daj^ of Alexander the Greau For 
in the time of the rSth Egyptian dynasty elephants appear to have 
abounded m Syda j Thutmes TII.^ king of Egy-pt, hunted i 30 
elephants in the district of Ni In Syrla^ and Tiglathplleser I. hunted them 
In the district of Cbarrln (Ed Meyer, GafAJfMe Af/rr/AumSf i. 
I 2so)u On the obelisk of Salmanasar IL* Mng of Assyria* the Asiatic 
elephant is sculptured in rtlkf along with other Asiatic anintals, includ¬ 
ing the two-humped Bactrian camel and apes (Perrot et Chipicz, 
i/e i'Ari dms 3, pp, 270 564 777 note 5 ; 

Fr. Lenormant, in $ (1870)* p, 21 jyy.) 

The Asiatic elephant is easily distinguished from the Airican* e^'en on 
iho monuments, by the compamilve smallness of its ears. The car of 
the African elephant measures soine four feet across ; it can shelter a 
man completely fmm the min. The car of the Asiatic elephant is not 
more than a third of this size, See D. li^'ingstone, d/irribMnj^ TVatw/r 
imd SotifA A/ma^ p. 563 jy, A terra-cotta group found 

in the necropolis of Myrina represents an Asbtic elephant trampling 
on a Gaul; this is doubtless a metnorial of the vlctons of the kings of 
Pergamus o^'er the Cauls (^k/A Ctfr?', 9 (1885)^ p, 483 

with pL xi.) There was a well-known picture of an elephant at Per- 
gamus (Stcphaniis xv. Boiipak The large^ared African elephant 
is reprwnted on a Punic monument (GttSirUf ArtA/ifUgf^iff^ 3 (1877), 
p. 34 j^.) ; and it Is always the African elephant which Is hgiired on 
Roman coins and monuments (Bunbury, afi, a'/, r. p. 6dS ; Livingstone 
/.f,) That the ancients, from the imte of Ptolemy Pbiladelphus onwardi 
should have so commonly tamed the African elephant is all the more 
remarkable, since In modern times the African species is considered 
untameablc (Livingstone and Bunbuiy', The elephant appears 
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very little on Eufyptiaji monafnentSp and not nt nil in Egyptian 
mythology (Mr. W. Houghton* in JtirLe syth* iSS^p p. 4S9 : 

cp, Affimc&n Journal a/ ATrAa^ef^^^ 3 P- It ^ 

depicted on Greek vn£es (Stephnnip in /i^n^u (St Petersburg) 

for 1875* p. note 3)+ TTie ancientj procured their ivory both from 
the African and the Indian elephant (Psius. v, 3 note). On the 
elephant in antiquity see S. Keinachp Article ^Klephas,* in Darcmbcrg 
cl SagliOp I}uJwanmrc^ 3. 536 

12:« 3. A.t thoir appearance a panic now seised the BomaHE 
etc. The Romans had never seen elephants before ; they called them 
Lucanian oKcn because they first encountered them in Lucania {VarrOp 
Dc vii. 39 j Plinyp iV M, viiL 16)^ The panic of the 

Romans at first seeing clcphnnis may be compared with ihc alarm af 
the Nt ex toms at the sight of the horses of the Spanish In^-aders, which 
they regarded with the mysterious icrTtnr fell fur a supcmatuml being ” 
{Prescott, fi/ bk. \ll eh. J), 

12 ^ 4 . Homer - ^represonta the couches and honBOs 

adorned with ivory. See Homert iv, 73 jf., lix. 55 xxiiS* 
199 j^. 

12, 4. A battle of pygmioB and crauee. Homer (/A iii. 3 jyf.) 
speaks of the emnes “flying towaidis the streams of Octan, bear¬ 
ing slaughter and doom lo the Pygmies.^' The war waged by the 
Pygmies with the cranes is often Eluded 10 by andent writers. See, 
for examplep Heentneus^ Frag, 166 //IsE Gra^c., ctL MuHcr* i. 

p^ 18) ; Antoninus Liberalise Traftf/tfrrn. td; AtheoaenSp k. p, 390 b: 
Aelianp AW+ Attiffi. xv. 29: Otld* vL 90 j^-; uf.j /w*', vi. 

rybt Ptiny, M /A vii, 265 Juvenalp xiii. 167 ; Mela^ tiL 8J, p. 

Si^ed, Parthey: Snlinua^ x. ir. Aristotle mentlona the war of the 
Pygmies and craneSp and positively asserts that the Pygmies w-ere a 
real tribe living in the marshes of Upper Egypt, from which the Nile 
flowed {//ii/. Aft. vti, 13, p. 597 a, 6 The andents certainly 

seem to have had information of dw-arf in Central and Western 
Africa (see Herodotusp il 32p iv* 43), In modern umes* especially 
within the last half century* travellers have bmught accounts of dwarf 
tribes in ititious parts of Equatonal Atica, and It appear^ not im¬ 
probable that reports of some of these tribes had nEtchcd the andents. 
But whether the faMe of the war between (he Py^gmles and the cranes 
actual Ey originated in such reports* may well be questioned. For 
accounts of these dwarf tribes ef Africa* see ■ Adventures of Andrew 
Battel,^ In Pinkerton's isftil 7>vrrv/V| iG, p- 134! Dapper, 

de PA/n^ti^, p. 332 ; Du ChaillUp /u AsAungif- 

/oftdj p, 315 jgf .; Schweinfurth* J/tart ^ i. p. 6b jyf- ! 

IL H. Johnston, p. 396 

Gi 0 /^nip^if^ JiwVf/ (London), New Series, 8 (1SE6), p. 446: rV/,, 9 
{1887), ppi 407 j 440j 646; A, Bastian, £hi 

Lmngii-iCilsftt J, p. 342 Jff., i*A 3- p. 96 W-i J- ^ Krapf, 
TriPirih^ ^tfj/dir'fitcjp cfc., m Eas/^m A/ri^ra, p. Si p SlbrM, 

/Af Gfrai A/rir^ p. 1 36 ; Emin PaiAtt m Ci^nfru/ 

vf/ncd* p. 3 ; H, hh Stanley, /n Dariia/ A/ri^af I* pp. 34S 55^ 
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; u/. pp. 40 93 tte, ; Qi44itrcragies^ i>f p. 

239 Ji^^. j HclEinulti Faiickfjw^ *■ Utber Zwei^ialker in Afrika und Sud- 
Asien^^ ZftlarArt/it /. Enlkund^^ bu ij (1E93), pp, 

75-110; Wlndlc^ Intrtidv to Ty$on^s qh iMt Pygmks (Londoji, 

[S 94 ]t p- X 3 C 1 X, i^q, 

Ct«lu described a race of Pygmies in Central India (Photins, 
p, 461 cd. PckkeT)^ and » did Megasthenes and Basil is 
{Frag^ NisL Cra^£^ ed, MuJler, 2, pp. 423P 435; Strabo^ ii. p. 70; 
Atltenaeijj, ix. p. J90 b). A hardy tribe of men of low stature who 
live in trees is reported to dwell in the upper valley of the Irawadi. 
between MotiLmciH and Manipur JIcnee Mr, V- Ball supposes that the 
accounts of Ctesias, etc.p may have referred to this tribe {/fniian 
J 3 (1B83X F' 235)' It is more likely that Ctesia% at iKist^, 
was romaudng i he was a notorious liar. 

On the Pygmies, their war with the cranes, and its rcpresentatioii 
in an dent art* see O. Jabn, Bfi/mgtf pp, 41B-434; 

Stephan!^ in Femfu (SL Pettr^-hur^) for lS6g, pp, iiS-lll. 

The monograph of de Quatrefages, Zcj (Paris, rEBy), and the 

essay of Mr. Windic (died above) discuss the Pygmies of antiquity 
and existing dwarf races in all parts of the world. 

1 ^. 5. An embassy from Syracuse diverted Fyrthns to Sicily 
etc- On PyTThus^s expedilion to Sicily, see PiuEarch^ P^rrAas, 11 sq. ; 
Appian, Sam ft, 11 Diodorus^ xjdi 7 sq. and 10; Justin, xviii* 3+ 
ll jf.t xxiii. 3; Drtiyscn, GrscA, d, /lA/tn, iii. i, p. 163 J77. j A. 
Holm^ G£tcAi£Ai£ SidUfiiSf 1, pu 277 tqq* 

12 . S- he now aspired to fight fJie Carthaginiane at sea. On 
the naval victory of the Carthaginians over Pyrrhus in the straits of 
Messiim, see Appian, Samfi. 12 s Plutarch, FjfrrAuSt 24; Droyaen, 
if, //f/ltn, in. l . p. 174. 

12. 5. A 7efne of Homer etc, Od xi. 122 

12. S- seitsoned with salt. Many sav'age tribes 

arc ignoTant of salt or do not use it in food though they can procure it 
in abundancei SueJa tribes are or wort the Numldians in amiquity (Sal¬ 
lust, /ugurfAoj 89), many iribea of North American fndians ai the dale 
of their discovtiy Or down to the present time (AWff/fwrr ni-j 
1634, p. 53, Canadian reprint j 1658pp. 37; LtscAfbot, J/isMrf 
iie /a A’flffrW/if /Veuir^, Paris, 1612, p. 317; Honlan, sfc 

i^Aftf/r^qua S£fif£ttlFjafia/e^ p. lOO; Sagard, Le graird da /wy-r 

I^u/vfts, Reprint, PariSp 1865, P- 67 , ; J, Carser, Trav^/s 

iAroagA /Af MUmr Partj a/ jVatfA Amm'^a^ p, 262; Sproat, 
ami S/udt£s a/ Sat^ag^ /Jfi, p. 56 i \V, H, Datl, p, iot ; 

Bancroft, Miihv iAt Patijfc Ip. 55 ; Adi^^it/antj ojid 

Svffndgt 0 f R. Middletowii, 18-0, p, 25 ; /V/(?r7 of /A^ 

Smi/Ajamafs Ifishfu/ioft fir 1863, p. 366), the Caraibs of the West 
Indies (De la Dordc, ^Relation de I'origine, etc des Caraibes sauvages,* 
p. 17 in R^£U£R 4 r dhffrj fit/j tti A/nqaf rf m fAmS^qa^^ 

I'aris^ 1684 j Lahat^ Vqyag£ aax Irlfs dr PAm/nqur, Paris, 

1743, 2. p. 1$$), some tribes of South America (Amra, ddfts 

fAm/n^ue M&idianalet 3. p. 13; E. Bancroft, JVtifund /iistoty of 
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Gma»a in Am^ai, LontJort^ p, 335; G. O^culati^ 

Esp/ffmxjif/rc deilt f^ua/mali /jfjwjgc? H Nttpo rtf ii jSwjtnf de//e 

Amassi?m\ Milan, 1850, p. 172; A. R. WaJUcc, Trm^^/s /Ji^ 
and ed. pp 315 * 35 ®, CP^ 34*>? A, Simson, in 

/eurn^ ff/ AnfAri&fii?ia£i^n/ 7 {ie78X p. 503; n/., 12 

(188 3 )» p 2X : Trrti'^/f in /Ai iVi/nfs 0/ ^(waderj. p. 151)1 

n^any African iribes (Kqlbe, Pr^jM Sfaff ef iAi if Gin?d 

I HI p 307 P Lichten 4 ^^^ln^ Ptw/i im SAd/UAf n A/fiVtif z. pp, 
S 34 ; Thomson, TAr&it^A Mnjaj Iji/td, p 430; Reclus^ 
CA^^apA/g lo, p. 140 j Frauds Gallon, Tmpiirai 

S^rufA A/^ca^ LondoHj 18^0, p iii; G. Joiard and 

Siidanr a. p 619: FcalJiennan, Ni^iians^ p, 653 j A. Scccdman, 
tVanderin^j ami Aikva/ufrj in /At /n/mer tf Sea/Aim A/ri^Uy i. 
263), many Btdnin tribes at the present day (A. von Krtmcr^ * Brol 
imd SifsungsAm^irAff d. A. AAmA d ^Visstm tn IVitn^ Philosoph, 
hislor. Clause, tso (1890), p, 28^ the Koos of North-Eastern India 
(DstSinn. EtAna/agy ef Btngal, p j 15), the Veddahs of Ceylon (fftdtan 
Anii^uoiy, S (1879^ p 3 l®)i various tribes of the Malay Archipelago 
(Jonghuhn, Die Baiid/nnder au/ Stiff{fi/ra^ e. p 86; Rosenbei^j Dtr 
molayiscAe ArtAipiily pp -fa, 433, 453; Riedel, Di sfnik^ m kr&es- 
Aarige Niittsen tusseAen 6>/fAcr <n Papun^ p. 170; TijdiArifi ve&r ItidiseEe 
T^. Lami- rn ybiAenAundt^ a6 {r88l), p. Sa), some of the Papuan 
tribes of New Guinea (iVioiw Gnimaf f^/AnffgrafiAui-A en na/aarAMndfg 
amim^M en 3 ejirAret*fn^ Amsterdamp fSda, pp^ 149, 159; G. W, 
Hailj Papiiiinj^ p 147 ; O. Fin^izh, pieu Guiftm umi BeweAwr, 
PP- fif I Mlklueho-Maclay, in iVtiiunrAnndf^ Tijds^Aidf/ 
jVeiifr/andicA /ndi>, 35 fi®75jf p. 70}^ some of the Melanesians (W,^ 
Powellj tP^andeTinge in a Wild Country^ p. 174 : cp. C. M. Woodford, 
AWara/itf amang fA^ //fmt-Aunltrs^ p 230)1 some of the Micro- 
nesians of the Marshall Islands (Kot«buep Enld/t^hingsm'jf in du 
Sdd-Se^, Wtiitiarj iSil, 3. p 117? C. Hager, Dit MarsAa/i /ns^la, 
P^ 64), some of the Polynesians (Turner, Snmna^ p. n a A. S- 
Th^soOp TAe Sia/y if AWt^ Zealamij f. p. r6i), the people of SO- 
scliLfi in Corea (A. Pfimiaier, *Nachriditcn von den alien Rewohnem 
dcs heutigen Corea," Sil^ungfAtncAU of the Roj-al Academy of Vienna, 
PhiL hls-t CL £7 (t 86S), p S^ 7 X GLIyaka of Easiern Siberia 

(L. Sohrenk, Bfisrn umi Pniiti^Aiing^n im Amur~Etndej 3. p 443 

A few of the tribes enumerated above on the sea-coast and use 
sea-water with their food, but most of them appear to use 5alE in no 
form whaleverj and many of them have a strong disgust at it. To 
hunting and pastoral tribes, who live on milk ^nd flesh, salt is not Si 
necessity of life, as their ordinary food supplies them with alkalis in 
suffldenl quantity: but with ngrlcuUuml peoples, who live mainly on a 
vegetable diet,, salt is a necessity. Hence it is at the iranslilon from a 
nomadic to a settled agricultural life that the need of saJt mnkes itself 
fult; and thus the introduction of salt a* a regular article of diet marks 
an important advance in dviliutian. Cp. Schleident Doj SaAif p. 5 
n ; von Kremer, ^ r//. p, a 8 jy, ; W. Robertson Smith, artitlc 
*Snlt,' Emjfi'lpfiaedia Briftmnkiiy gtb ed., ar. p. 234. 
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I. Tliwe te suffere^d a aeT€r« rwerse. Py^rrhos was de- 
feaied by the Rom^s under Manius CuiiuSp nnt at Tareriitinij but at 
Buieventunit whither he had marched 10 attack them. This was in 
27S B,c, See PlutaTtb* lytrAuj, 25 i Droysen, GescA d. 
ill i* p* 176 jff, : MommscRp 0/ 1* p. 44'9 sg^ 

13 , I. ha —— sent letters-to Anti^nus etc. Cp, Justin, 

30 (V. 3. 1-4, 

13 . 2. HaTtof beaten the forces of Antlgonufl etc. On this 
victory of Pyrrhus over Antigontis and his Gallk aimJiaries (274 
see Plutarch, 26 % Droyscrip d. ul 1. p 203. 

13 , 2. the suctmry of Itonian Athena ect Itonian Athena 
fi-as the ThessaJian watchword in battle (jc i- lo)* The goddess had 
also a sancttiary in Boeotia {see iic 34- i note). 

13 , 3. Pyrrhus the Molosaiaii hjmg up etc. This inscription 
is quoted oHo by Plutardi {lyrrAuj, 26), 

13 . 3. Aqueous Zens, ^Aqueous {A'drlw) was the regular epithet 
applied to Zeus at Dodona, as we learn froTn inscriptions. See E, S, 
RobertSp * The cracLc bsoiptions discovered at Dodona,' p/ 

/filUmt S/uditSr I (i88o>p p. 231 sg.i id, GmA Noa, 

I 05 t ^73 r Reinachp TraiW ifGnc^ffCj p. Itj; Dmcn- 
berger, Syi/ggr No, 429; ^fkriov dp^a.wXoyiKSvt iBgo, 

p, 145 ; Oolliti, Ja. A 2. No^ I S 57 r is67p etc. 

epu SchoL on Homer, //, xvL 233 ; Uekker's A/tffdi^/a Gra^ta, pi 383, 
line 22 Jjyf. | Preller, tr^VcA J. p, 123; and especially G* F- 

Unger, * Uebef die Entstcbnng des CnJtiis von Dodona,* 

24 (iS£6)» R 3'S- inscription of a votive offering dedicated 

by Pyrrhus to Aqueous Zeus at Dodona has actually been found, but 
the victory which it commememtes was gained over the Romans, not 
over Antigonus and his Gauls. See Hkkss Gr^A /maifi/iffitr, 

Nou 1624 Dittenhefger, Griuc. Not 147. We are told 

that a saertd spring gushed froni the roots of the holy and oracular oak 
2t Dodona, and that the piirling of ii:$ cool water was listened to as the 
voice of the god and interpreted ai such to pilgrims by an ancient 
priestess {Servius, on Virgil, /ffw. ilL 466; cp, Pliny^ iV, Jd \i, 22S j 
Solinus, viL 2. p. tory.jed. Mommaen j ^leluj ii. 43, p. 43, ed. Parthey; 

dvaaraiio^rov \^p, p. 98^ Hnc 22 J^^.) Possibly 
the epithet ^aqueous' applied to Zeus at Dodona may have had some 
reference to this holy spring. 

13 * 4, deoDynma- pex™ 4 ed him etc, See Plutarch, 

PjfrrAt/s^ 2 b. 

13 . S- UleomeneB vero bom two sons etc. Cp. iii 6. 2 
13 * &. sustained a Bovoro iQT^rse at the hands of Antipatei' 
and the MacBdoniona. In 330 I 3 .c.| w'hile Alexander the Great was 
carrying on bis conquesls Ln the East, the Peloponnesians took up arms 
against the Macedonian supremacy, but w^re defeated by Antlpater in 
a bloody battle. Among the slain was the Spartan king Agis* Sec 
Diodorus, x%ni. 61 Quintui Cunius, vi* t; Thiriwall, /ftrf, ^ 
Cirfft.v'p A p. 310 ; Droysen, GtseA. d /fa/Umjmus^ L i- R 395 -^gg, 

13 ^ b. the mvoainn of Bometrina. In 295 b.c. Demetrius de- 
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f^lcd tbt Lac^dacmoniana under King ArchidamuSj near Mmitinea ; 
[hen he ini’ad&d Laconia., defeated iJiem again under the walls cf 
SpartAt and was on the point of capturing the city when he was sud¬ 
denly called away by iidings from Asia* See Plutarch, 35 ; 

Polyacnus^ iv. 7-^1 Thirl wall, //is/. CrnTtfcr, S, p* 14 j D roy§tii, 
d> ii. i. p, 237 

13 , 6. Pyrrhiis waa victoriom etc. This happened in 272 
See Plutarchj PjfrrAus^ ^^-30; Polyaenus^ vhL 49: Justin, sxv, 4. 
6-101 Thirlwall, NtsA of 3 . p, 76 5 Dmyseu, d. 

ilfikfi. ]ii. r. p, 209^17^. 

13 . 6. The TacedetemoEiians made ready for a siege etc. They 
fortified the dly with a trench and a barricade of wagons. See 
Flutardi, /‘^rrAh'r, 27 ; PoIjTienus, viii. 49, Cpt Pans, viL 8. 5, 

13 . 7^ Pyrrhufl earae to Argos etc. As to P^^hus's attempt nn 
Argos and his death (372 B.C.) see FJutaixh, Pyrrhus, 31.34 ; Justin, 
KKv% 5. 1; Polyaenua, vlil, 68; Strabo, %iii. p. 376; Thirl//»/, 
of 8. pp, 8o-8j \ Dro^^seHj Grjck. d. iii, r, pp, 214- 

319. 

13 , 8. I>smtter in the Ukouess of a woman. The reason why 
Demeter might be thought to have a grudge at PjTrhus and a hand in 
hks death was no douhi (as Prellcr pointed oiii> Aurgo^^M/ii Aufsdisfj 
p. 1J4) that Pyrrhus had once sacrilegiously rifled a sanctuary of 
Proserpine, carry-ing off much gold which had been stored in the vaults. 
The ships coni-ej'lng the treasure w'cre wrecked, and Pyrrhus in oJarm 
restored the stolen gold to the goddess. But she n-as apparently not 
appeased; for Pyrrhus's subsequent defeat at the hands of the Romans 
was attributed to her dlspl-easurc. See Dion^'sius Haile. toI. 4. pp* 
3362-2365, c<L Reiske; Sutdas, j.w* u^uinroe and tli^ppo?. 

13 . 8* Lyceaa^ tdie local anti^ina^. He is mentioned by 
Patisanias elsewhere (il 19, 5 ; ij, 23, 3 ^ ii. 33. 3 )l 

13 . S. On th# spot whero Pyirliti^ fell there is a Banctuaify of 
X>emeter^ See ii. 31. 4, where Pansanios seems to spnak as if the 
sanctuary already existed when Pyrrhus attacked Argos, 

13 . 9, Homer sayi that Acbilloa was alain by Alexander etc. 
See //. kjciL 359 jy. Later writers told how his mother Thetis had 
dipped .Achilleii in the water of Slys, and so made him invulnerable 
except in the heel by which $ht liad held him. Hence I^s killed 
him hy shooting him in the heeL See Servitis. on Virgil, Arn. vi. 57 ; 
H>'gtnii$, Pad. 107; Fuigentius, iii. 7, Similarly in a Celtic talc a 
eemjn Dermid is vulnerable only In the heel; through the machina¬ 
tions of an enemy he Is wnounded in it by the bristle of a boar and dies 
jti consequence. See J. G. Campbell, TJife Ptdits (London, 1891)1 p, 
S 4 - In an Indian tale an ogre is cased In adamant all over except in 
his left hand; the hero kills him by wounding him with an aitow^ in 
that hand- See TA^ /Ca/Ad Sfffi/ translated by C. H. Tawncy, 

i . pp. 70 572. 

13 . 9. If FUUfftttfl is f&irly excused etc. On the banishinent 
of the historian Philisius from Syracuse by the tyrant Dionysius the 
elder, we Diodorus^ xiv 7; JMutarch, 1 1. Plutarch says that 
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FblllsliLs HUS not restored to Syracuse till after tbc lyraiiVs death j but 
according lo Diodorus he came back in the lyranl's liietime. 

lin f. the MtlhIc flail Pausanlaifi has already spoken of this 
building (L 6) as the theatre which th^ call the Music HalL"" The 
statues which stood m frunt of it led him into ihe long digression (L ch. 
9.ch* 13) on the history of the Ptolemies, Lysimachus, and Pyirh^. 
He now resumes the thread of his topographical descripElon at the point 
where he had left off, namely, the theatre which they call the Music 
Ha!L” This building, he tells us, was near the fountain called 
Eimeacnmiiii; hence the position to be assigned to this Music HaJl 
depends on the position we give to the Enncaciunus {see notel 
flut ifi as we should naturally infer from the order of Pausanias^s 
description, this "theatre called the Music Hall" was in or near the 
market-placej it is probably identical with "* lhe theatre in the Ceramicits 
called the Agrippeum ” which is mentioned by Philostratus ( FjfA S&fi/i. 
ji. g. 4; tpu i{f^ in 8. 4). For a Roman Music Hall (Odeum) was 
nothing but a small theatre roofed over, as we see fiem the existing 
remains of the Music HaO of Heiodes Atticus at Athens. That the 
same building should be called nhe Music Hall* by Pausanias and 
‘the Agnppeum' by Philostrams^ is probably to be explained {as Dr. 
DoTpfeld has pointed out) by the fad that immediately after Pausaoias^ 
visit to Athens a second Roman Music Hall or theatre was built, namely 
the Music Hall of Herodes Atdeus (see Faus. vli. 20. 6), Hence 
when Philostiatus wrote, the older Music Hall built by Agrippa could 
no longer be called ‘ the Music HaU* simply, but had to be called the 
Music Hall of Agrippa or the Agrippeum so dlstmguisli it from the 
Music Hall of Herodes Atticus. There was a third Music Hall In 
Athens, namely the one built by Pericles, hut it seems to have been no 
longer called a Music HniU in Pausania^s time {see I. 30 . 4 note). This 
Music Hall of Pericles was of a dilftrent shape from the Roman 
stnactunrs of the same name. See W, DOrpfeld, * Die verschledencn 
Odclen in Atbeu+’ MiMeil. d. In^L in Ai^^n^ J 7 (18^3), pp. 353- 
360. Cp, E- Hiller, *Die athenischen Odecn und dcr nPUAFfiX/ 
7 (tByj), ppn 393-40^- 

14 . t. a fouDtakt called Enne&crtmiiB^ The question, where this 
fountain was situated, has been much debated* From the place w^hkh 
li occupies in Pausanlasr^s description we should expect it to be in or near 
the market-place^ For his description of the market-place and its 
immediate surroundings, with hktnrical digressions, ceminly extends 
from i. 3i i to i. 8. 5, and again from L 14^ 6 10 I 17. 3 . U is rtaturMt 
therefore, to suppose that the ob^ts described in the intermediate 
passage (i. 8 * 6 -i. 14. S) wero also b or near the market-pUtef The 
supposition is all the more natural becaoxc Pausanias elsewhere 
regularly follows a strictly connected topographical order in describing 
places and things, except when, on rare occasions, he departs from it 
fur the purpose of describing together ntonuments akin in kind though 
locally separate, n$ the courts of justice at Athens (i. 38. &-i 1)^ the 
aJtars at Olympia (v. 14. t to %v 15. is), the votive offeiriugs at Olympia 
(v+ 31, I to V. 37, £ 3 ), and the honorary statues in the same place 
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{vi. I. 1 and these dcvi&ticm^ from the topo^raphicaJ order are 

ejfpiessly i^ldic^£cd by the auEhor^ except where such an btimution 
would be obvioLialy aupcrfluciru^ as where he meutiens together ihc 
various structures with which Hadrian adorned Athens {t. i B. 91), But 
itt the pas^sage in question (1. &. 6-i. [4. 5J Pausanias gives no hint that 
he has departed from the tiei^fbhourhood of the market place. There 
b, thertforet a very strong presumption thm the objects desedbed in 
this passage {namely the Odeum, the Enneacrunus fountain, the 
temple of Dcmeter and Pfqscrpbe^ the temple with the iiruigc of 
TripioSeinus^ the Eleusinium, and the temple of Fame) were all b or 
near the market-place. This presumption is strengthened by the fact 
that with regard to two of the structures in question, namely the 
Eleusinium and lemplo of Fame, we have independent reasons for 
belitvinE them to have been in or near the market-place (soe the 
notes DO ^ 5 and 5 of this chapter). 

If, then, Pausaoias has here as elsewhere fotlowed the topogniphical 
order of description, we should C3(pect the objects in quest mn (the 
Odeum, Enncacrunus fountain, etc.) to he at or near the south side of 
ihc mirket-placo For we have seen that in descnbtng the market¬ 
place Pausajiias proceeded from north to south till he reached the 
statues of the tyrannicides at the point where the ancient road to the 
Acropolis began tn ascend between the Areopagus and the Museum hill 
(see notes on L 3. 5 'a sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods,^ and I 
5 ^statues of HarmotHus and Aristogiton/). Thus we should expect 
Pausanias to follow up this road and to describe the ohjeccs which he 
saw on or near it, between the Areopagus and the Nymphacum hill, 
and then between the Areopagus and the Pnyt This expectation, 
again, is conhtmed by the fact that this part of Athens is not described 
by J^usanias elsewhere ; he either describes it here or nowhere. 

Can then the Odeum, Enncacrunus fountain, Eleusinium^ etc.^ be 
placed in thk hollow between the NyiaphacuirVi Areopagus, Pnyx, and 
Museum hilts, through which the andent road wound up froiu the 
market-place to the Acropolis f Jn regard to the Eleusimum this 
question may be nnsworcd affirrnatively (seo note on | 3)- 

In regard to the Enneacrunus fountaia, excavations conducted by 
Dr» DOrphdd in iSgt-xB^a have led to the discovery that in antiquity 
there must have been several natural springs rising at the foot of the 
rocky Prtys hill, just below the ancient place of public assembly, 10 
the west of the modem road which leads up to the Acropolis. Here 
the rodt has been deeply tunnelled in the search for water, and tistems 
have been hewii in ihe roclc At least seven such tunnels and sk cistems 
ha%‘e been found. The tunnels yield water no longer, hut that they did 
so in ^riqulty is proved by the water-pipes made of earthenware, which 
still lie in nr before the tunnels. Tlic cLitenii, on the other hand, still 
Contain some water. Even in antiquity', however, the water of these 
springs w'ould seem 10 have been scanty, since welk, some of which stiU 
3iield water, have been found sunk in the rock tn front of what seems to 
have been the site of the ancient fountain. 

Immediately above the site of the fountain Dr. D^jrpfdd also dis- 
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the re maim of a large cistcn? csutrullj^ built of polygonal 
imajSrOiiryj ^hicbp froTia its style, appcat^ to belong to the fifth or sixth 
century B.C Fnnherj Dr. DeSrpftJd excavated here a portion of a large 
[ock<tit aqueduct or conduit partly built and roofed with large blocks of 
limestone. The style of the conduit show? it to be Greeks not Roman j 
and its size suggests that it must have been the chief aqueduct by which 
fresh water was brought to Atheu?^ Its direction indicate? dearly that 
it came from the upper valley of the Ihssus and was carried along the 
southern slope of the Acropolis, w^here indeed it has been traced. The 
conduit seems to have ended sit the dstem. It can^ indeed, 

be traced beyond the cistern to the north and u^est; but this part of the 
water“channel appears, from the manner of cutting and from the built 
portions where it is led outside the rock, to be a Roman continuation of 
the original Greek aqueduct A due to the date of the aqueduct is 
furnished by two sets of water-pipes which have been found diverging 
from It Tliese pipes are made of a yellowish clay with a red glaze in 
the interior. They exactly resemble the pipes of the famous aqueduct 
built by Polycraies of Siimos in the sixth century B,c. (see E. Fabricias, 
in Mif/Ml d atrA /at/, ia 9 ( 1384 ), 175 ^0 t presumably, 

therefore, they are of the same date. This date is confirmed by the 
discovery of two wells between the cistern and the ancient street. Fur 
these well? were filled up not later titan the sixth century B.C., as appears 
from the style of potsherdis found in them. Probably they were filled 
up at the time when they were superseded by the construction of the 
aqueduct. 

From these facts Dr. DSrpfctd infers that in the sixth century RC. 
the springs and wdls at the foot of the Pnyx were found insufficient to 
supply the needs of the city, and that consequentty an additional supply 
of water was brought in this large rock-eut conduit or aqueduct from the 
upper valley of the llisSus. And as we learn from ThucydEdes (iL 15 - 
7) and the present passage of Pausanias that a certain open spdDg, 
formerly called Callinhoe, enclosed with masomy and converted 
into a fountain with nine jets by Piaistratus^ Dc Ddipfeid concludes 
that the springs of which he has discovered the site on the side of the 
Pynx art no other than the Calliirhoc or Enneacrunus, and that the 
conduit wiii made by Pisistratus at the same time that be converted the 
open sprirtg into a fuimtain, the water brought by the couduit being used 
to reinforce the Ins^ufiliciepi supply of the natural spriugs. Pieces of the 
masonry which inclosed the fountain have been found. They consist 
partly of large blocks of * poros * stone, one of which contains a water- 
channel with two openings or mouths; partly of blocks of a limestone 
which is quarried at fCarOj a rillage at the fort of Hymettus, and which 
w'as regularly used in buildings of the sixth century C-c:. 

See. Dr. Dwp 

pp- 92 ff- 

iS^, pp. J- 

ffairisoEL, Aftfjtm 

pp * 3 SH 43 ; «f-r 

p 6^4 j^. 


Jdd, in A, artA. /siL tfi (1891), p. 444 ; iV., 17 

p 4J9"445t ^-P ( 1894)1 P- 1 45 rff. ; A/., 'E^nia^plt 4iwajeX«- 
10; Btriintr 13 (1*93), fu w; Miss 

t AiAe/rif S9 ^JirurwaJ ^ Sftidfiir IJ (1891-93), 

14 (1894), pP’ 314-316 j BtfiMia dt CflfT. 17 (1893]!, 
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PlaiiiLbte as this view of Dr Dfirpfdd’s Is, ihere are gtavc difficulties 
in the way of accepting it; for the evidence of ancient writei^ (with the 
exception of Pausanias} is decidedly in favour of placing the Callicrhoe or 
Enneacninus spring near the Ilissus, in the south-east of Athens. Thus 
Herodotus tells a story (vi. ijy) that in the old days the Pel-isgiansL 
dwelling at the foot of Mt. Hymettus to the east and south-east of 
Athens, used to violate the Athenian girls when the hitter went out to 
fetch water at the Enneacruniu spring. Such a story would hardly have 
been told if the Eiineacruntis had been (as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes) on 
the ivw/ side of Athens. Again, Thucydides^ in a passage which has 
been often quoted (ii. 15), tells us that ancient Athens embraced the 
Acropolis and the district immediately to the south of it; and b proof of 
this he refera to the sanctuaries on the Acropolis and to the south of 
it: amongst the latter he enumerates the sanctuary of Olympian 
(which was to the south-east of the Acropolis), and the sanctuaries of 
the Pythian Apolloy Earth, and ■ Dionysus in the Marshes.’ He then 
immediately proceeds : “And other aid sanctuaries also are situated in 
this quarter. And the spring, which is now called Enneacrunus (‘with 
tune jets’) because the tymmts constructed it so^ but which of old, when 
the springs were open, was called Callirrhoe (‘ fair-flowing’), was used 
by the ancient Athenians for most purposes because it was neat, and to 
this day it Is still die custom, derived from antiquity, to use the water 
l^ote mairiagcs and for other sacred rites. And down to the present 
time the Acropolis is still called 'the city' by the .Aibenians because 
ty duelt them ofold/^ (The full /bfcc cf this is ^pctiially 

brought out by Professor C. Wachsmuth. in BeritAU u»tr £e Vertmmt^ 
luHj^n of the Ro]^ Saxon Society (Leipsic^ Phil hist. Cl. 39 fiflS?), 
p, 383 i^q.) Again, the comic poet Cratinus wrote; “ The fountains of 
his streams of words do plash ; a moudi with twelve jets: the Ilissus in 
his gullet '’ (quoted by the Scholiast on Aristophanes^ Knigkis^ 526)1 
The alliisicm here certainly seems to be to the Enneacrunus, though the 
poet spe^s of twelve instead of nine jets of water. Again, the writer 
of the dialogue Axio€kuSy attributed to Plato^ says (p. 364 a) t "As 1 
going out to Cynosarges and had come to the Ilissus, 1 heard the 
voice of one shouting ‘Socrates I Socrates!' and turning round to 
look whence the voice cam^ I saw Clinias the son of Axiochus running 
lowaxds Callirrhoe.* Again, the author of the £fym«ticgtcym Afagnttm 
rays (r.®f. 'Emwepovros, p. 343): ’‘Enneacrunus is a fountain at Athens 
besi de the I lissus; It was formerly the Callirrhoe. They fetch the bathing- 
water for brides from it,” Again, Himerius writes ; “ ff J had had a 
jwt $ licence 1 would have shown you the Ilissus weeping and would 
have painted in gloomy colours Calliirhoe's fair streams" (Pbotius, 
BUJUtAtaiy p. 369, ed, ftekker). Lastly, Hieroclcs says (in the preface 
to his tract ‘ Dc fcbri equi,' Vettriuariae Mt^dnat Hbri duo (U 41 e, 
M 17 }| p. 4) t “ Tarantinus relates that when the Athenians were building 
the temple of Zeus near the Enneaciunus they voted that all the beasts 
of burden should be collected from Attica into the city.'* The temple 
of Zeus here referred to by Hierocles can be no other than the great 
temple of Olympian Zeus to the south-east of the Acropolis. 
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On thcslrengili of these passages the Enneacnitius or Calliirhoe has 
been generally identified with a spring which still bears the ancient 
imtne of CaJlirrhWt situated a Utile to the south-east of the temple of 
Qlympiin Zeus. The water issues from the fool of a ledge of roek 
which here crosses the bed of the JUssus j so that in rainy weather the 
spring is enveloped In a small cascade formed by the river nimbling 
mer the tocIl But when the bed of the streain is (as it usually is) dry 
or nearly so^ the water of the spring fornis a pool^ which never dries up* 
at the foot of the ledge of rock The inhabitanls of the □eighbonring 
part of Athens resort to the spring for drinking water, and the women 
wash their licen in the poot See Lcakej tf/ Aik/m, u p. 

175 X Curtitis and Rupert, Af/urn, ph Ik. 3^ with the text, 

p, 32 1 E. ZiUer, in AfWMl d. Ifisf. m AfArn, 2 (i& 77 )^ F I 
Curtius, Pr ^7 ■ 

Dr. DiSrpfeld holds that this spring in the bed of the Ulssus was the 
Qdlirrhoe of Greek writers from die fifth century BX. onward, and that 
the name Kimcacrunns was exclusively applied to the spring to the west 
of the Adopolrs, the old name of which (Callirrhoe) had been abandonod 
from the time that Pisistratus com-erted it into a fountain with nine jets. 
But he ignores the testimony of HierocScs and the author of the 
who plainly identill^ the Enneacrunus with the 
Spring in tlic llissus, near the great temple of Olympian Zeus. The 
testimony of Thucydides to the fact of the Enneaemnus having been to 
the south of the Acropolis is in my opinion almost equally induhitablet 
In spslc of Dr. Dorpfeld’s attempt to wrest it jso as to favotir his own 
view. On the whole the evidence of ftll ancient writers except Pausanlas 
goes to show that the names Caltirrhoe and Enneacrunus were always 
applied to one and the same spring, and that this was the spring m the 
bed of the lUssus which still bears the nncleiit name of CaJlin-hoe^ 

But if this spring on the Illssus be the Enneacrunus, how is it that 
PaUsanWs description of the Enneaertmus occurs in the middle of his 
account of the market-place^ which w^as ccrtalaly in ^ opposite quarter 
of Athens? Two answers arc possible ■. either the spring described by 
him was not the true Enntacnintis i or h[% description of it has, whether 
purposely or accidentally;, been interpolated Into the tniiisi of his account 
of a totally different part of Athens, The latter is the answer generally 
gi ve Ur The description of the Enneactunus and the buildings near it 
Is regarded as a digrtsston nr episode i but the theories started to 
account for this digression are very various. As these theories rest 
purely on conjeciute and are unsupported by evidence, it would be idle 
to enumerate and criticise them. 1 will mention only Professor C. 
VVaichsmuLb*s conjeclnre that the whole of the passage containing the 
account of the Enneacninus and the buUditigs near it (1 S. 6-1 14 5 ) 
has been accidentally displaced In the manuscripts and that U originally 
occurred after i. 1 q. 6 - Bui as all the manuscripts agree I n placing the 
passage where it occurs in our printed texts, and as there is no other 
example of any such dislocatinn of the text in Pausaniaa, Professor 
^Vachsmuth^S theory appears very improbable* 

If the current view be accepted^ that the Enneaenmus or CaUirrhoe 
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was tbs spring on Uit Ilisaiis whkh is still {railed Callirrhoe, and that 
the whole passage in Fausanias from L S. 6 to i. 14.^ is a digiessiDtip 
It followa that all the buildings mentioned in that passage (namelT^ the 
^^^J5k Hall, the tentple of Demeter and Froserpine, the tetnpk ton tam¬ 
ing an image of Triptolcmus, the Eleusinium, and the temple of Fame) 
were sitimtcd, not in the peighbnorhood of the markct-placi:, but In the 
sooth^astem quarter of Athens near the lltssus. Against this it has to 
be urged that, as has been already remarhed, we have positive reasons 
for pacing two at least of these stnicLtires (the Ekusinlum and the 
temple of Fame) in the neighbourbcKKl of the marhct-place. And the 
improbability of the view that, in the middle of describing the market¬ 
place in the north-west of Athens, Fausanias should have suddenly 
digressed, without a word of warnings to describe the soach<astcni 
quarter of Athens^ is greatly increased by the fact that he subsequently 
describes this very south-eastern quarter in its proper topographical 
order {i. 6-i. 19. 6 ). 

Oti the whole the balance of evidence seems to point to these two 
conclusions: (t) the spring described by Faosanias as the EnnOacrunn^ 
and the buildings near it w'ere situated immediately to the south of the 
tnarbet-place, in the hoUow between the Areopagus, Pnyx, and Njm- 
phaeum Mils; {2) the spring w^hich classical w^riters in genemJ call the 
Enneneninus or CalUrrhoe was the spring which still retains the name 
of Callitrhoe, situated in the bed of the Ibssus, to the south-east of the 
temple of Olympian Zeus. 

Thus it would seem that what Pausanias calls the Enneacrunus was 
not really the spring to which classical WTSters in general gave ihc name. 
^liTiether the mistake was his Own or that of hJs guides, we cannot say. 
It is possible that in or before bis time the name Enneacnmua may 
have been transferred from the spring on the llissus to one between 
the Pnyx and Areopagus. Bttt, if so, the historical tradition of the 
adornment of the spring by Fisistratus must have been transferred also. 
The whole quefition^ howe^^r, remains obscure Further excavations, it 
tnay be hoped^ will one day settle it. 

Thes^ who desire to go more fally buo the disciuakm of '* the EnoeaornntLS 
Muode/" PLS It is culled, may cousuIl (in additicfn tu the wdorki cited above)' Leake, 
ef Ik p- 170 Seknbart,. * Venchiebungen Ul Fausanlaap' 

t4 (tSi6S}i pp- Sa I -S3.I j E Curtiiu^, 3. 

p. 15 ; dar ntAiM Aarltn zar wa pp, 

49^ 5.J; iii., * Die Q^eilcn der yVkropolii,* //trm€^t 31 {iSw), pj^ 19®“20^ (re- 
printed in AifAam^^urtj^eaf ^ pp, 401-408!; Wschnnum, in 

N,F, aji (]S68}, p 37 tff-l JS/ntfV AtAfn^ r. pp 

373-3S4 i id. ^ ' Kaliirrhoe — Enneakrnnoa^' ii'Afr di£ l lrrAand/. L 

Jdfifj|j^ GtsAL d PhiL histurip Cl. ^ (iSSyhjpp 3® *"3555 Dyerp Aftfuttf 

pp 5l7-5ao; Unger, ' EnuenkntHOS tsnci Pebsglko^ Era Brdtrag Eur 
Topographic dor alten Athen,'' Siisavgj&fn'iAi^ d pAiias. », CV. d. 

Am if. AAod^ d SVhi^ m iS74t pp^ J tocschckc, jOi/ 

AniMfiFt^rddt J^omfomw (Do^t, ZM; F Wousaeker, * the Beschref^pp 
dca Markics von Athcn aod die Enneakrunoscpisode bd PauLsafitaf," 

/oArAiitAerf {x8®7)^ pp 577-6ia ? ’VVeckJein, in SiimngiA^tvAf^ d /jj/ax. 

*f, Xxif. CL d Am A. AAsd d iVia. lu JUdKiAtFif tSS 7 p^ PP' 55-57 J 
Milchhofer, 'Athcn/ pp 165, id^ m BitrhwrpAfm^- ^i^AmicArrfl^ 

H {iSsiih p- 749 I Lomog, ' Alhen/ pp jro, 317 t Miss Hairaop, 
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p. 3? w ; A. KaJktnAEin, ^oAiianiai dsr Ptritj^h p- 70 
GuTlltti Uibir pp. 130'31S ? NDtatnidei, Lo 

1^93-1 PP- 

14^ 1. all linage of Triptolesim In tbe moiiuTneiit& of ancieni 
ait TriptoltmuA Ls gencraily portrayed seated or staadiftg in a winged 
or dragortnirawn car. See vii iS. 3 noce. But oo a well-known and 
vtty beautiful rtlitf, found at Etetisis and now in the Kationa] Museom 
at Atbena, Triptolemus is represented as a lad standing bet ween Dcmcter 
and Proicrplnc^ the former of whom is handing something (probably Ihc 
can of com) 10 him. Sec Welcker* Anfikt Dtnhnal^^ 5. pji 104-121^1 
with pL vL (Wekker interpreted the lad as lacchus); Overbeck, m 
3 mcAft tf. Jt. d. IVirsm. sv Leipwig^^ Philology histor. CL 

11 (ta5o)j pp. 163-194 ; id., 13 pp. I33-M4 : f-f * 

/Cuiu^fm^lAidogu-, 3. pp, 4=6 jf/., $ 6 $ ; Friederichs -Wolters^ 

No. 118s t Ca^iradias^ rAvirra tov 'E^^k'ufov 

No. 1^6. 

14 . I. Deiope. According to one account Dei ope was a daughter 
of Triptoltmus and mother of Euntalpni by Musactis (SdioL on 
Sophocles^ Ofd. Cp/. i&33s Aristotle, Ahra^^ AusiuU, 131 (143); 
I^otius^ ZrjTf^j^t Ev/^AirfBo^). According to another account £he 
was the mother of Triptolemui It is said that when the Athenians were 
budding the sanctnarj' of Uemeter at Elcusk they found a bronie pillar 
or tablet with the inscription, ^^This is the monument of Dciope*' 
(Aristotle, /-c.) 

14 . 2. Trlptolenma the son o£ Gelena. Thtrt were other legends 
as to the parentage of Triptn^lcmus besides those mentioned by Pau- 
sanias In the present passage^ According to Apollodorus (i 3. 1 1^.) 
hh father was Celeus and his mother was Mctanira. According to 
ulhers his father vw Eletulrfcus and his nirOther Cothonea (Hyginus, 
147} or Cytuinia (Serx'ius^ on Virgil, L 19). Panj^is 

said that Triptolemus was a son of Eleusls (Apollodorus^ L 5, 2)^ 

14 , 3. a child of Ocean and Earth. This was the parentage 
assigned to Triptolemus by Pherecy^dcs (Apollodoms, L g. a), 

14 . 3. EnhtiletlB. An mscription found at Eleusis and doting from 
the middle of the fifth century u.cL mendom a sacri^cc of a perfect 
victim “ to Triptolemus and the Cod and the Goddess and to Eubulus ” 
{Bv/l CWr. /MUm 4 (iBSo), p. 227 ; Dittenhcrger, /«rcr. 

CTwr. No, i3p line 39 jf,) That this Eubului is identical with 
Eubuleus we loam from an inscribed relief, ako found at Eieusis^ 
dedicated by a priest “ of ihc God, the Goddess, and EubwJcus.*^ The 
relief is a mere fragment, but one of the figures is certified by an 
inscription to be Pluto ; from which it probably follows that * the God * 
mentioned in the inscription is Pluto and * the Goddess^ Proseipint 
See dpx«“^oy«i 5 p 1 SS6, p. 2 5 with pi. iiL 2 ; C. /. A. ii. 

Ka 1620 e. Further it follows from this relief that Eubutens at Elcusls 
was not idenrified with Pluto, as in later times he sometimes was 
(Kaibel, i:fii£rnmmufa No. 272 ; Nicander, Aim/yAarm. 14, 

with the SchoL ; Hesychlus, Another Eleustnlan 

inscription dpx- i£86, p, 262 ; C / A. ii. No. 1620 d) contains 
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a dedication to Eubaktis alone. Kow on two InscriptiDns of Amorgus 
and Pajras we find Zieiis with the surname of Eobuklls (* C^ood Coun¬ 
sellor ') associated with the Ekus'miaii deities Demeter and Proserpine 
d. onA. in AfA^n^ 1 p. J34 i 16 (1^91), 

p, and Dn an Inscription of My conus it U decreed to ofrer^ on behalf 
of the cropsj a pig pregnant for the first lime to Demeter, on uncut 
boor to Proserpine, and a pig to Zeus suroamed Buleus CounseUor') 
(Ditienberger, Inser. Groic. No 373, line 17 Fuirthcr the 

name Eubuleus {^Good Counsellor^) is mentioned iy Diodorus (v, 72) 
as a title of Zeus^ and appears to have been specially applied to him at 
Cyrenc (Hesychiust s,v* Ev^vXim}. It also ocenrs as an epithet of 
Zeuj on a mutilated inscription copied by me at Mantlnea in 1S90 
(see note on \iiL 9. 2 * Saviour Zeus 

From facts Ukt these Mr. Otto Kem has arEUed that Eubuleus at 
Eleusis was no other than Zeus. The tradition which represented him 
ns a swineherd, whose pigs wero swallowed up in the chasm down which 
Pluto carried Proserpine to the nether world (SchoL on Lucian^ etL by 
E. Rohde, AlAitaiirAfj AfiiJtumj N.F. 35 (1570), p- S48 Jff.; cp. Clement 
of Alexandria, Prafr^fif. il 30 . p. 17f tcL Poller), is held by Mr. Kem 
to he a late Orphic smry^ not a genuine Elcusinian tradition. Sec 
0 . Kem, ^Eubuleus und Triptolemos,' d an^A. /nsA tn AfA^rt^ 

16 PP- 1 ^* 9 - But against this proved identificarion of the 

Eleusinian Eubuleus with Zeus^ it has to be said that there is little or no 
other evidence of the association of Zeus with the rites and myths of 
Elcusis. The identification is^ bawerofp accepted by Mr, M- Frankcl, 
wA quotes In sup|>ort of it two Delian inscripdonsp io one of which 
mention is rnade of offerings to Dcmeter, Proserpine, and Zeus 
Eubuleus^ in the other of an offering of a pregnant sow to Demetcr and 
a sucking pig to Zeus Eubuleus. See Bi-rf/mr JVccA^mcAny/, 

1 1 (1891), p. 643 S7, On the other hand, Prof Furtw’anglcr maintains 
that Eubuleus was probably at first an independent deiiy of the subter¬ 
ranean world who was nt a later lime identifted with Zeus (Af^is 7 ^rz^rAi 
d grif^A. F/asBA, p* fba His view is more in accordance with 

the general development of Greek religion than that of Mn Kem; for 
the tendency was rather to idenrify originally independent local divinities 
with the great gods than to create mythological figures out of the names 
and attributes of these great gods. The tendency, in a word, was 
rather to unification than to multiplication of deitiesr 

14 . 3. t 3 ie EletLSlnftmL This sanctuary was probably close to, if 
it did not indeed include within its limits, the two temples mentioned in 
S ti Nothing could be more appropriate than that an Eleusinium 
should include temples of Dcmeier, Proserpine, and Triptolcmus^ We 
have seen that these two temples were probably situated to the west of 
the Acropolis, in the hollow between it and the Areopagus and PyTis. 
Here, therefore, probably lay the Elcusinium. it would scem^ to have 
been nearly at the western foot of the Acropolis, for it is inenrioned by 
CLemeni of Alexandria {Pr^>v/ff. iih 45 ? 39 t ^ 

ArnnhiuSj Aifz^ vi, 6) and in on Inscription {C. /* Ar iiL No. 5 » 

Dittcnbcrger, Crafi.\ No. 3S7)* as l>ciog situated » under 
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the Acropolii,” Tlik sittiation agrees well whh a passage in XenDphon 

maJje a fine show on 

festive occasions the cavalfy should ride round the market-phice^ and 
then gallop upj, lo squadrons^ as fat as the Elcusiniunx That ii, 
Xenophon proposes that the cavalry should ride up the road to the 
Acropolis M far as horses could go. The procession of the ship at the 
Panathenaic festival went from the Ceramicus as fiir aa the Elcusimurn* 
rounded it, and then passed by the Pelargicum [Philosiratus, 
ii* I, ? f EchoL on Aristophanes, /CtugAts^ 566 j Suidas, s.v, srnrXW; 
as to the Pelargicum, bcc note on L 3 5. j), Th* Eleusinium is men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch {D^ eXiii<?t 17) along with the Parthenon among 
the holy places of Athens. It was strongly enclosed (Tliucydides; iL 
17), Immaradusi son of Eumolptis and Daiia, was buritd within the 
precinct (Clement of AldHtodria^ /.c. 1 as lo Immaradus^ see Paus. L 5^. 
^ ; i. 27. 4 j u j3. 3}* in accordance with a law of Solon the 
Council of Five Hundred met In the Eleus'iniutn on the day after the 
celebmlion of ihe mj-steries at Eleusis (Andocides^ L 111 ; cp, C- /, A. 
iL No. 431„ line 30 sy.) Such a meeling wns called a sacred assembly 
of the Cuundl (C f. iii^ ^o. 2^ line 3). TlitTe was an altar in the 
Eleusinium on which it ^ems that suppliants were forbidden to lay 
ihetr olive-branches^ either absolutely or at least during the celebration 
of the mysteries (Andoddes, L 110^x16). Decrees relating to the 
rties of Eleusis were engraved on stone and set up in the ETeuslnStiin 
(C. A A. ll No. 315 s C. /* A, iii* No, |; Dittcnberger^ ffiscr^ 

Grii^^ Nob. 3S7), There was a bronze statue of a horse In the 

Eleusiniuin^ dcdicaied by Eimont a writer on horsemanship of the fifth 
century B-C. ; on the base of the statue were reliefs representing the 
feats of Sitnon (Xenophon^ r/ i i ^ HitTOcles, " De febri 

equi/ Praef.j ArJis yc/^nMorta^ E 6 r£ dti& i(E^le, 1S37X P* The 
horse is mentioned in an inACription which records certain repaifs whkb 
were to bo made in tbe Eleusiuium in 329-32® h.c {Q /. A^ uL 
Na ®34 b| ii+ line 56). This statue of the horse is probably to 
be distinguished from the equestrian statue of Simon executed by the 
sculptor Demetrius {Plinyp JV- xxriv* 76)^ 

An Eleusliiian mscription of 32g-328 itc.^ which refers repeatedly 
10 repairs tmried out at “ the Eleusinlum in die dty/^ niake$ tnenlion of 
the making of dooi^ for it, the phatering and painting of tbe edifice* 
the purchase of bricks and of pots of pitch for smearing roofs and doors^ 
of logs and bolts {i) for the oven, etc. See 
]®® 3 * 115 -^>^ 7 - 

The site of the Eleuiiniiim has been the subject of much dtfrcrence 
of opinion, and the position hero assigned to it (tinmcdiatcly to the 
west of the Acropolis) cannot be regarded as certain. 


S« Lslic, if AfAm* u p, 296 jf. ; Gerhard, tcv EAnnsarkit 

AfujiMfn, N.F. iS (1863), pp. ^^302 j C Ikitikher, In PA*h£i^u 25 (iSSt), pp, 

l9S-2tl : id, in EAiMms, Suppl. 3 ttS^y), p. 287 ^ £> ^Vsehsrnulh, m 

EAtiMiifAtr N. F. X3(xS6£h P^ 37 'W' ! SfaAi AiAm, (Tpw 

397 ; Dywp A/Arm, p 223 /yy. ^ Unger, Jn d. 

pAiles^ I#. Aiii. CL d A, A. AAaJ, d Win, m t$74, pp. 23l^ 
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107 ; LocschclLCr Pamam'^f p- ^3 ! P* U'dtsiklcerT irt 

Ntc^um’s /aAr&^i:Arr, {l^ 7 }> P- Lulling, ^Atiicnp* p, 117 j Mi« 

llarrucD, Aontfti j 4 iAfm, p, 93 * E. Cnrtius^ p, ife, 

11 . 4 - he entered a ija-ve and aleirt etc. The story mis this, 
Epimenidesp living in the dly of Cnosus jn Crttc, was one day sent by 
his &ther and brethren to a Ikrcn which they ow-ned to fetch a sheep. 
In the noontide heal he turned aside Froin the road and slept in a cave 
for jirty-seven j-ears. UTicn he awoke Ji seemed to him that he bad 
been sleeplnt^ only a little while ; so he went to fetch the sheep from 
the £a.rm. But when he came to the farm he found that it had been 
sold and was in other hands and that the whole appearance of the place 
was changed. He returned to the city much perplejtcd, and when he 
entered his father'^ house the people asked him who he wa&^ for most of 
his relations were dead* At last he found his younger brother, now an 
old man, who explained to him whal had happened. See Thcopompijs, 
Frag, 6^^ in If, G. I. p ifiS; Diogenes Laertius, i. 10. 109 ; Phny, 
N. Jf, vii, 17|, The number of years during which he slept is variously 
stated at fifty-seven (Theopompusij Diogenes Laerctus^ Pliny, //rr.)p 
fifty (Plutarch, jln im tfi L J2)j sixty (Suiclas^ j,v, 

and forty (Pausanias). His long sleep is alluded to by 
Lucian (iriwri?ii, 6 ■ jPAifn^irudcs, 26). Accortlang to Maximus Tyiius 
{Di^ss^rf xvi, I the cave in which Epimenides slept was the cave of 
Dictaean ^eus, and as he slept he beheld in a dream gods, and Truth, 
and Justice. The cave to which Maximus Tyrius refers is probably the 
one on Mount Ida {see note on \\ 7, 6); in any case he means 10 imply 
that KpEincnldes obtained his powers of divination by the process of 
* incubation ^ or sleeping in a sacred place for the purpose of receiving a 
revclatiou in a dream. But stones of the Rip \an WinkJe tyyM: arc 
widely spread ; they are folk-taiesj and need not have originated in any 

evcniSj such as a practice of sleeping In a holy place to obtain 
visions, 

A story of this kind was current in Sardinia, as wo learn from 
Aristotlcp who, alter observing that without change there is no percep¬ 
tion of time, thus coiitintics : “ For when a change either does not lake 
place In ottr mtnds or takes place without our being aw^are of it^ it 
ifieems to us that there has been no lapse of lime^ just as it happens on 
awakening to the persons who are labled to sleep in the abode of the 
heroes in Sardinia; for they join the past to the present, blotting out 
all the intertnediatc time blouse they have had no pcrceplLon of it" 
{PAj^jt£^ Aujtu/f iw ffi p ai8 bp 31 On this passage of 

Anstniie the old Greek commentator Phlloponus remarks : Sick people 
were said to go to the hemes in Sardinia and to be healed; on their 
departure they slept for two days contiouously, and on aw-ukening they 
thought that the time was the same as when they met the hemes’* 
(SchoL on Aristotle, p. 3SS b^ 3 ed. Brandis), From Simplicms's 
Comment on the ^une passage we learn that these Sardinian heroes 
were supposed to be nine of the sons of Hercules by the daughters of 
Thestius; these sons of Hercules had migmted from Thespiaein Bocetia 
to Sardmla (see Paua ix: 23. 1 ; ix. 27. 6; x. 17. 5 nolc)^ and after 
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their their tsctdicB were said to rem^ift entire and undecaiji^ed as if 
m sleep (Schol on AiialQlie, p. 3SB a, ed Brandis). See E. Rohde, 

* Sardlmschc Sa^je von Neuosehlafcm/ N.F* 35 

(iSSo), pp- 157-163* Kf-t 37 (i882)t pp. 4 &S- 4 ^®- 

Tlie story of the Seven Slccpcri of Ephesus is anoiher tale of the 
same class. To escape the persecudon of the Emperor Dedas, seven 
nobk ytmths of Ephesus hid themsekes in a cave. They slept there 
for iSy years arid awoke, as ibey thought, after a slumber of a few 
hours. One of tbek number, being sent into ihe city secretly to buy 
food, was astonished to find it coonpletely changed and a large cross 
planted Over the chief gate of Ephesus. His quaint garb and obsolete 
language surprised the baker to whom he offered an ancient coin of 
Decius as the current coin of the empire^ and Inquiries elicited his 
Blrange story. &w Gthbon, Dirime iind du ^3, voL 6p p. 32 
(Edinburgh, l Si 1)- The tale of these sleepers was adopted, with modi¬ 
fications, by Mohammed in the Koran (ch. 18). A version of the story, 
bomowed perhaps from the Koran, is reported from Afghani stacL 5ee 

Pa// AfaH 20th July i88d; IfoEatt AWcj ^nd Querns, 4 

([886}| No. 31. Paidus Diaconus transferred the Seven Sleepem to a 
cave on the shore of the ocean, in the furthest part of Gemiany, but 
said nothing about their awakening (Mi/cr/a Laffg&lutrdertim^ i. 4), A 
Wendish version of the £tory of the ^ven Sleepers includes the avraken* 
ing of the steepers and the incident of ofiering the obsalete money 
aA current coin. See von Schulenburg, IfVwdf/j/Ar Vffikssagrit uNd 
Gidrdu^Ttfj p. 63. 

A German story tells how a monk named Fulgentlus or Urban, 
meditating On the text ** A thousand years in thy sight am but as yester^ 
day when it is pasE,^' wag lumd by the sweet song of a bird into a w'ood, 
where be tarried a liiUe. When he tttutticd to the monastery it was so 
changed that he did not knoH* it, and none of the monks recognised 
him. But on searching the cbmnide of the monastery it 'ws.s found 
that a monk named brother Fulgentiiis (or brother Urban) bad %-nnished 
without lea%ing a trace three hundred years ago* The long-lost brother 
then partook of the sacraments and fell nslecp to wake no more. 
See Buntop^Llebrecht, der Pwad/fAfM/tgmf p. 543 j 

Bechstein, E>cttfuR^^ p^ 205 ^Der Monch und duA 

Vogelein,^ 

In a Slovack tale n shepherd sees a great many serpents entering 
into a cavern. He follows them, and, the mouth of the cuvem closing 
by magic, finds himself unable to get oul He falls asleep, but wakes 
up after what seems to him a short time, and succeeds in escaping from 
the cavern. It was autumn when he entered the cave, and to his 
astonishment he finds on issuing from it that it is now^ spring ^ he had 
been sleeping all the winter with the serpents m their cavern. Leger, 
fiafia/atr^s S/m^is, No. 7. 

In a Lapp tale a hunter seeks shelter for the night in a witches 
hut. Next morning, so he fancies, he aw^nkes^ but finds to his surprise 
that the food in his bag is all mouldy and decayed 5 he has been sleep¬ 
ing a whole ycar^ Po«riont AfdnA^ft^ Nu. ifi, p, 72 
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llie Canadian Indians tell of a hunlcr who made his w-ay to the abode 
pf a wondeifui old man and his daughter and stayed with them a day or 
two^ but on rettLming home found he had been absent several years. 
See 1636, p, 3S jy. (Canadian Reprint) ; C G. 

LeLaodl, Zlftf Lf£'^nds 0/ pp. 359-^61 [ and for 

more such taJes see E, S, KartJand^ a/ Eniry p. 161 jpy. 

Folk-talcs based on a converse illusion in regaid to litnc, the hero 
of the tale believing himself to pass many years in a space of a few 
seconds^ are also enrrentj but they are raier* See TJk No. 

94 (Jmt I Blhj 1 y 11 ) ; Sarj/ Sagarn^ translated by Tawney, a, p 

^26 van Hasscit, Fi?/£s^£AHj^'Fig pan MMitn Suma/ra^ p. yS 
1C 4- b? made Terras and pnrlBed cities, Athens amoi^ the 
rest, Epimenides was a coatemporary of Solon and purihed Athens 
nbout 600 B.<x frisin the pollution Cjoutracied in connexion with the 
conspiiacy of Cylon. Sec Aristotle, Camtttufian &f 1 (with Dr. 

Sandys's note) ; PI uLarch^ 1 3 ; Snidas, j.v. 'K-ri/ievrSi^^. Plato^ 

ind^T says that Epimenidea came 10 Athens and there performed 
sacrifices and prophesied the icpulse of the Persians leu years before the 
Persian war broke out, that is^ in 500 RC. {D^ UgiAut, I p. 642 d) j 
but this must certainly be a mistake. The poems attributed to Epi- 
menides induded one mi ihc voj'agie of the Argo, a collection of oracles^ 
a work on methods of purification^ etc. See Efit'irarum 

ed. Kinkcl, pr 333 jgf.; E. Hillcrt in Afujfufnj 

13 [^£73), pp. Pro£ Diels ar^es that these poems 

were foiled in Epimenides^s name about a century after his time, and 
that Plato was misled by the date of the appearance of these forj^ed 
wntinga inio suppostug that Epiincmdes Iti-ed and visited Athens in 500 
RC. That the poems were later forgeries is possiblep thotigb the 
evidence adduced by Prof. Diels (if it can be callt^ evidence) is Inade¬ 
quate to prove II But that Plato should havx committed the mistake 
of supposing Epimenides to have lived at the time when the writings 
forged in his name were published, is highly improbable. The forgers 
would certainly not represent EpimenSdts ns a contemporary of their 
owiL, Plato's anachronism was probably wHfni See H, Diels, ^ Ueber 
Epimenidcs von Krcta,^ Srfrungj^m£A/£ of the Berlin Academy^ 
pp. 337-403, The historical reality of Epimcnidcs has been questioned, 
but without sufiidcDt reason. See Rohde, m E/^mWtcA^s Mwumy N.F, 
33 0®78), pp. 3 o 6-?IO; i* TOplfer, AMnAe Geit£iil£gTf:, p. 140 iff.; 
Loescheke, Err/t£aAtv»i?Si'^isad£^ p. 33 

It has beeri conjectured that the Epimentdes whose statue Pausaniaa 
saw in front of the temple of Tiiptolemua was not the Cretan seer, but 
a legendary personage of ihe same name, ihc first cf the nuciem and 
noble Attk ^imily of the Buzygae (*Ox-yokers*). Sec Strvius, ou 
Virgilj Gffifg. i, 19 j Wcsychius, s.p. Boi^i^e j J. TdpfTcr^ AdisaAt 
Gfrua/agj'f^ p. J 40. 

4. ThaloSp who atayed th^ plagne at Laeedaomoti. Thales 
Or Tholetis was said to have sta>'ed the plague at Lacedaemon by bis 
music, in obedience to the Delphic oracle [Plutarch, I>£ jiritrAa^ 43 i 
cp, AtJian, Var. //irA xiL 50 ). He was a fainous musician ; Lycurgua 
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is said Xa have lalccn Ics$<mis from him (Plutarch^ 4 ; Stcaho, 

3C, ppu 480 jy., 482; Sextus EmpidcuSj p. 679, line ip ed Bekhcr)^ 

14 5. a temple of Good Famo. In the inscription of Roman 
datc^ aIo:ady referred lO, which records the repair of tnany holy places 
in Athens and PiraeiiSj mention is rnade of a snjictnary of Good Faioe 
and Good Order (Eudea and Eunomla). See 
AoytmJj iSS4p p, 170 h a priest of these two personlficatloiis is men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions (C. Z. A. ii. No, igg® No. 733) ? G. /. A^. iii 

Noi 624, 738) : he had a seat in the theatre of Dionysus {C /, A. 
in, Nou 277). The goddess of Good Fajne^ who a-as commonly 
identified with Artemis, had an image and an altar in the maiket-pbce 
of every town in Boeotia and L&cris (Plutarch^ Atiifides, 20 ; see Pans. 
UL 17. 1 note). At Corinth also her sanctuaiy seems to have been on 
the market-place: for Xenophon tells us (//r/Z^nfr^* tv. 4. 2) that the 
Corinthians chose the festival of Good Fame as an occasion for per¬ 
petrating a massacre, because they hoped at that time to catch more 
people on the markct-pUice t when the signal was given and the butchery 
began, the people rushed for refiige to the images of the god 3 in the 
market-place. All this raises a presumption that at Atheni also the 
temple of Good Fame w'as in or near the market-placfc 

14 . I* Aescbylna, in tha infoapect of de^ath, eti:. The curmit 
story in antiquity was that Aeschylus had been killed near Gela in 
Sicily by a tortoise dropi on his head by an eagle, which mistook the 
bald shiny pate of the venerable poet for a stone, and hoped to smash 
the tortoise on iL See Bh^ap^i Gra^ci\ ed. Westeimann, p. 120 j 
Aelian, A mm. viL 16; Saidas^ nv. Aicrj^vAo^; Valerius ^laximus^ 

Lc 13. Ext. 2> This important topic has produced the usual crop of 
learned dissertations^ TIse late Professor G. Wekker gravely 
discussed it by the help of omithological information derived fro-m 
Aesop’s fables, notes of travel made by the professor himself on the 
supposed scene of the catastrophe, and statistics as to the number of 
bald-headed men in antiquity. The interesting inquiry has since been 
prosecuted by other scholars with equal judgment and [earning. The 
reader who desires to peruse these ponderous lucubrations should con¬ 
sult N.F. 7 (iS;o), pp^ 139-144^ 385 i iV/., 

9 (l 8 S 4 )t PP* 14^15 Si 37 pp. 308-312 I 

yiiir 3 ^rAfr, 26 (1880)^ pp. 23-24 ; Welcker, AtrfiJti BtfsJtma/tr, 2. pp. 
337 - 34 *. 

14 . S- recorded notMng but his faihei-'a name eic^ See Bio- 
Grifea\ ed. Westennajinj p. r2o j Athenaeus, xi%*. p. 627 c d ; 
Plutarch, trtiiiff 13 j Ljrriti Griurd,^ ed4 Betgt, 3. p. 571, 

14 . 6. Above the CeramienH and the Eoyal Oolonnade ia a 
temple of Eephaestns. The Greek is vT^kp 8^ Thv Krpa/xcExov kcX 
(TToav T^v kakovplirr^ir pofrikiioy raos Boris' 'H^^VroVi Here it has 
been questioned whether i^4p means 'above’ or ^bey^ond* Paxlsanias^a 
use of the preposilion vwkp In a local sense has been careluUy and 
exhaustively studied by Mr. E. Reitz, with the result that in Pausanias 
the preposition tvkp with the accusative is thrice used in the sense of 
^bejond" and sixty-three times in the senic of 'abore^j while with 
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the g^enitivc it times meani * hefond ^ and sixt^^-eight times 

means above/ These statistics are conclusive; wherever there is 
room for doubt whether ^>174/9 in Fau$ania& meins * beyond^ or ^ above ^ 
the meaning ^aboi-e^ Ls to be preferred. For cicainpks of tnri^ with 
the aciwatlve meaning ^ above,’ see IL ry. 3 \ it. 3S. 7; vii 05. ; 
viii. 13, 5 ; it 39. 9; x. 25, 5 compared with x. 25. 7 ; x. 27. i. The 
three instances of vvep wkh the ajccusati^'e meaning * beyond* in 
Pjitn afihs are i. [ i. 2 ; v. 7. 7; and x. 1. 2. See Ed. Reiti^ Df 

YllEP a/W Pffi^g^/am bjb (Fribiii]gi 

Brisignviae, 1S91). 

Itk the present passagCp therefore, w'e may assume that Pausanias 
means to describe the temple of Hephaestus ^ situated abovo (not 
be>XHid) the Ceiumiett$ or market-place and the Royal Colonnade, Now 
we have seen (note on L % t) that the Royal Colonnade probably stood 
at the eastern foot of the hill on w'hich the wdhpnrservcd Doric temple 
commonly known as the Tliesoum is siiuaicd. It follows that the 
temple of Hephaestus stood on this hill. This is conlirmed by furlbei 
considerations. For the temple of Htphaesttis may be assumed to be 
identical with the Hephaut^Litn or sanctuary^ of HepbaestuSf which 1$ 
stated by Harpocration KoAwvircif) to have stood^ together with 
the Eurysaceum, on the Market Hill near the 

market-place. So lar this Maiement of Harpocradon only shows 
that the temple of Hephaestus stood On a hill near the marked 
placc^ but it does not show whether the hiU was to the west or the 
east of the markct-pUce:. This uncertaiiity is removed by another 
staiemcnt of Harpociation Evpuov^jwi&k-) that the Eurysacettm was 
in the quarter blelite; for Mclite, as wc shall see immediately^ was the 
quarter to the west and south-west of the market-plact h follows that 
the Market Hill, on which the Eurysaceum and Hephaesteum stood, 
w’as also in MeHte, and therefore lo the w'OSt or south-west of the 
markcE - place. It might thus be qLiestioned whether the Market 
Hill was the gentle eminence immediately to the west of the market¬ 
place on which the aoH^alled Theseum stands, or the higher^ more 
pointed and rocky hill to the south-west of the market-pbeej which is 
known as the Nymphactim hill and is crowned by the modem Observa¬ 
tory. The statement of Pausanias that the Hephaesteum stood above 
the Royal Colonnade decides the question in favour of the ‘ Theseum * 
hill as against the Nymphaeum hill 1 for we have seen grounds for 
believing that the Royal Colonnade stood at the fi>Ot of the former. 
We conclude, ihen^ with tolerable certainty^ that the Market Hill wits 
the eminence crowned by the * Theseum,’ and that at some point on 
this emitience stood the temple of Hephaestus. 

The evidence which proves that the quarter Melite Jay to the west 
and south-west of the market-place is as follows. Thcmlstocles founded 
a sanctuary of Ajtemis in Melite at a place where afterwards the dead 
bodies of criminals who had been executed were exposed by the 
executioners (Plutarch, 22). But we know that the plm:c 

where the corpses of executed criminals were exposed was outside the 
northern Long Wall on the way to Piraeus (Plato^ iv, p. 439 e). 
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The bHU« were thrown nilO the Sara/Ar&n^ a sort of chasm (HercK]oiii£t 
viL Plato, Ci>rs^'^, p, 516 d e; AristophaoeSj t4SOp 

Schol. on Aristophanes, Plu/wSf 4 J I ; Bckkcris Gr^ciit T, p, 

219, line 10 which has been identlhed with a hollow enclosed by 
steep rocks^ about to f«t high^ on the west side of the N>niphaeujii 
hill, near the rnodem Observatory (C, Wadismnlbi I>iV Sfadf A ]. 
p, 350). This hollow in the rocks seems to be artiiicialp not natural ^ 
it was probably the oldest quarry of Athens (G. R. Lepsios, 
Afarmar^iut^iVn^ iiS)- Thus Melitc included the Nyinphaeuiii bill, 
and eitended to the western cily^wall of Athens. It also included the 
Pnyx hill as wcU as the Market Hill (SchoL on AristophaneSp 
997), In short it seems to have comprised ihe hilly district in the west 
and south-west of Athens, It must also have extended to near the 
maikct-placep as we learn from, the opening of Plato's Panftduiiiis (p. 
I2fi where Cephalys meets AdiinartiTis b the market-place at 
Athens, and says he wishes to see Antiphon. That's easily done,*^ 
Teplics Adlmanius, he has just gone home, and lives near at hand in 
Melite.” Again, in Demosihcoes (liv^. 7^ p, 125S) we tead: “1 was 
taking my evening stroll with a friend in the market-place when up 
comes Ctesias drunk No sooner did he clap eyes on us than he 
uttered a yell, and then, after muttering to himself in the inarticulate 
manner of a tipsy man, he passed up to Melite.'^ This latter passage 
proves that Melite was near the maxkeL-phtce and on higher ground. 
Cp. C. Waehsmuthf i?j> f. p. 34S j^i^. j rrC, 3 . p. 1^4 j 

Milchhbfer, ‘Aihen/ ^ tjo; Lollbg^ ^Athen^^ p. 306. 

From the preceding discussion It appear? that the Market Hill 
(E'clen^s Ag&ra/its) was within the quarter Meliie^ This, howeverp has 
been denied on the following grounds: McIite was a township or 
and so {according to some) was the Market HilL From this it Tv^ould 
follow ihiit Melite and the Market Hill were separate quarters of Athens, 
But though it is certain from Itiscfiplions that there were several town¬ 
ships or dirrtjfj called Hill it has not been proved that die 

Market Hill was one of ibcm. Till this Is done, we may acquiesce in 
the testimony of Harpocration (r.w. KchA^V4Taf and Evpitroxflov) that 
the Market Hill was in Melite, See A. Mllchh^fer, *■ Ueber die Luge 
des Kolonos in Athene' in Kffd EmjY 

Cur/ttiS pp. 341-S52 ; W. l^iitenbergcr^ in //riw/j, 9 (1E75), 

p* 403 fj-?. : U. Kohler, in Mif/AAl *f. drrA /mL in AfAm, 4 {lS79)p 
p, 102 ; Lolling^ ^xVthea,* p. 306 1 C, Wachsmuth, Dip Stadi A/A^it, 

2. pp. 233-2385 MikbhSfer, l/nUrtu^^AMinjifn iidrr tiu Dtmpncnffttin^ 
dPt [j, 7. 

The shops of the braders and ironmongers were near the sanctuary 
of Hephaestus {Bekker*s A/u^dff/a Gmp£a^ 1. p. Hae 33 jy. j cp. 
Hesyebius, r-v. ^ ii^tural situation since Hephaeitus was the 

patron of these artSflcera. The shops seem to have stood on the slope of 
the hill a little below the Hephaesteum, for Andoddes says (i. 40} that 
DiocLides, perceiving Euphemus seated in a smith's shop, led him up to 
the sanctuary of Hephaestus and there made a communication to him. 
'fhe judicial torture of slaves to wring evidence from them appears to 
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hftve taken place rcg'ularly at the Hephaestcum (JsocTates, xvli. l 
The: ^iarkct Hill wa^ aJao the place where servanui were ; sa 

ntimbtK of tlitm loufigcd aboul here waiting to be liired ; their speebJ 
stadon waa at the Euryiaceum (Harpoctatjon^ ^ Pollux, 

vil J32 ! Argument 11. to Sophocles' O^tt Cehn,) 

The priest of Hephaestus is repeatedly mentioned in inscriptiotu 
{C I A. il No. 1205^ ill. No. 12S0 e); he had a seat reserved for 
him in the theatre of Dionyaus (C. /. A. iii. No. 2&S). A muillated 
fnscTiption of the fifth century Ft,c. appears to record the erection 
of an altar and image to Hepliacstm (C £ A. No+ 35 b, p. 64 
The image may have stood in the temple of Hephaestuit and niay 
possibly have been the eelebrated one by Alcamenes in which the 
lameness of the god was partially concealed by the drapery' (Ckero, Ds 
fui/ura dcamm, ir 30. S3 ; Valerius l^llaximus^ vi\L 11. Ext 3)^ Another 
inscriptiDQp dating from 343-343 B>c., also appears to record the dedi¬ 
cation of an Image of Hephaesttis j it makes mention of Hcphaestlan 
Athena (C- /* A. iL No. 1 14). Two other Inscriptions {C- /. A. i. 
Nos* 318^ 319) prove that during the years 421-417 E,C. a public 
coenmissLon ^vas sitting engaged b anfanging for the producriun of two 
bronre images of deities which were to be placed on the same pedestal. 
Mtx E, Reiscb supposes that these two bronze images were the images 
of Hephaestus and Athena here mentioned by Patisanias. He thinks 
that a statue of Athena m the Villa Borghese at Home (Helbig, F^'Artr 
dunt^ dti Samm^u^>rn, 2. No. 926) is a replica of the 

image of Athena 10 question. Professor Furtii^aiiglcr conjectuies that 
a torso cif a male statue in CasseL is a replica of the image of 
Hephaestus. 

The temple of Hephaestus stoock as we have seen^ on the low hilL 
where the so-called 'Theseum' still stands. It is not improbable that 
the $o-calted * Tbe^um ^ is actually the temple of H ephaestus^ as 
Pervanoglu, Dr. LoUiisg, and Pro^sor Dbrpfeld have held See note 
on i. ry. 3, 

See P, Pervanoglu* * Das Hephaesttion in Athen/ Fh’hlpgiU^ 27 
(1&68), pp, 660-672 ; C. Wadismuthp Zferf Siadt AfAnt, r. pp. 175- 
t8o ; Milchhdfcr:* ^Athen** p, 168: Lolling, 'Athcn/ p. 318; Miss 
Harrisonp AfAf^^ ppi. 112-120; E. Reireh^ in FiVrdb- 

p, 21 ; A. Furtwangler^ d. gritek. pp. 

119 Jf., 742. 

14 . 6. the stoiy about Eiiclithonius. Erichthomus was said to 
have been bom from the grouiid in consequence of an unsuccessful 
attempt made by Hephaestus upon the goddess Athena (ApoUodortis, 
uL 14. 6 : Schoh on Homer* //.* ii. 547 ? Auguitine* Civit. dA, Kviti. 
la). According to others, the link between Hephaestus and Athena 
was iKfct Erichihonius but Apolb;* who was said by some to be a son of 
Hephaestus and Athena* and to be, iri his character of Paternal Apollo* 
the guAidian deity of Athens (Cicertv i. 22. 55 ; iVf., 

23. 17: Clement of Alexandria* Friftrcfif* il 28* p, 34, etL Potter), 
The joint worship of Athena and Hephaestus seems to have been very 
ancient in Attica (cp. Plato, Cri/itu^ p. 109 c)^ but it w-aa found nowhere 
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elsCif SO Qu Sts we know. Sec Wacli&wutli, Drt AlA^a, t. ppr 
39&.392, TTie joii>t lempk of Hcptaeslus and Atliena (\^xilcan and 
Miner™) at Athens la nventioned by AugusUae, 

14 . 6. observinff tlmt Atbena'a unh^e bad hlme eyes cic. Tbis 
h one of many pipofs that ancient statues were paintetL A common 
Homeric epithet of Athcnn is (* bluc^yed % Dr. Schliemsmn 

found at Troy certain rude representations of women with wliat he took 
to be the heads of owls. On the strength of these representations and 
the sacredness of the owl m Albena, he proposed to explain giaK^^p's 
as 'owl-Oiced,* deriving the word from jp/nuj: ^owl* and op tCice,^ and 
supposing that the goddess was originally represented with the bead of 
an owL Sec Schlicmann, Tfi?/ tis pp. 54, i jij But 

ihe^e supposed owl-faccs seem to be merely rude imimtloas of the 
humiin face {Schuchbard^ p. 68). Another 

explanation of the epithet glavJir^'j is given by Mr. R. HiMcbTand^ who 
denies it from g/auAct (^bright' or *blue^) and a root (nvaterso 
that glauk^t^ would designate n goddess of the bright blue sea. See 
PL Hildchrandt, TAaeKwin^i* 46 (1668}^ PP- 301 - 

2og. That the Greeks understood the epithet to mean ^blue-eyed* Is 
clear frem the presem passage of Pausania$^ Ctcero saj-s (Ah^. door. L 
3a 83) that the colour of Minerx'a^s (Athena^s) eyes ia^s bluish-gray, nnd 
the colour of Neptune's (Foseidon^s) eyes sky-bSue, This statement of 
Cicero's i$ in. favouir of interpreting the adjective yX^t AoK' in the present 
passage as *blue^ rather than ‘ gray/ as it is somclimes translated i for 
Pansanias says that Alhena^s eyes were of the fiame hue as Postidon s, 
and Cicero tells us that Poseidon's eyes were sky-blue (csom/ooj). 
Pausanias would hardJy have noticed the colour of (he eyes of the 
image if it had been a neutral Unt like gray. 

14 , 6. tie LihyanJ say that Bho is a daughter of Fqfieidnn etc. 
Cp. HercNlottis. iv. i Soj Prellcr, GrtooA. Afy/MagiCj* t. p. r S6 ry. 

14 . 7. a fianctnaiy of Heaifenly Aphrodite ttc^ As this 
sanctuary was near the temple of Mephaestua, it probably stood on the 
Market Hill, the eminence crowned by the so-called Theseum (see 
note on I 6 + temple of Hephatitu$^). The worship nf the goddess 
whom the Greeks called the Heavenly Aphrodite was derived^ as they 
were awaret from the Semitic peoples of Asia. Her worship prevailed 
among all the Semii« of Babylonia^ Assyria^ Syria, and Phoenicia. 
Each Semitic tribe and city bad its own local god or Baal (‘lord/ 
' owner'X *^5 corresponding goddess or Baaiat ('mUtrMs^' ^qticcn")^ 
tn Babylonia the name Baal appears Cis Ikl, and the name Eaalal as 
Bdii J the name Mylitta (Herodotus, i. 131 and 199) is another fonn 
of Belit. B«ides her general title of Baalat or Belit (*mistress*) the 
goddess commonly t5ore alsoanainewhiclii trying with the hmgu^ge or 
dialect of her worshippers appears as Jshtar, Ashtar, Ash tart, Astartc, 
Afihtoreth, Attar, and Atan Whether this name is of Semitic origin, or 
not, IS dispuledL 'SVherei'er the Baal of a tribe or dty had a special 
name, his female correlate the Baalat or Astarte had a cotreaponding 
nrune. In Moab, for example, the tribal god was KanK^h j hence the 
goddess was called Ashtor-Kainosh, ie. the Astarte of Kamosb. In 
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North Syria^ side by aide with the god Ate, wt find a gisddc^a Autr-ate 
or Atai^atis (Strab^ ivi pp. 748* 785), that is the Aiar of Ate. The 
goddess was always the ^ queen * or * mistress ^ or raida/) of the 

tribe or dry iu which she was worshipped : ihe goddess of Byblus, 

whom Plutarch {/sis atiA Oi/fiSj 15) calls Astarte, Is desIgEiated as 
*my mistress' ‘ the mistress of GcME (Byblus),^ with¬ 

out further title, 10 the inscription of King /echaumetelc. 

The characters and functions of all these local Baals and Haalats or 
Asurtes seem to have been prtity much alike. The Baal was viewed 
espedahy in two aspects^ as the source of fertility^ and as the hcaven- 
gotl Accordingly his female counterpart,, ibe Baalat or Astarte, was 
similarly regarded as the giver of fertility to plants, animals, and men, 
and as the goddess of heaven. In her latter aspect Jeretniah apeahs of 
her as ^'^the queen of heaven ** (vii. iS, xliv. iS in her double 

aspect as a goddess of lov-e and of heaven the Creeks rtpresenEcd her 
as the Heavenly Aphrodite. 

Sontetimes she came to be regarded as a goddess of the moon. 
But this seems to have been chiehy due to an accidenu The rtligioiis 
art of Syrdt tspeclalLy sniithem Syria, was wholly dependent on Egypt ^ 
hence the artistic representatiems of Astarte w^ere modelled on those of 
the great Egyptian goddesses Isis, Hathor, etc Now these Egyptian 
goddesses, as mothers of the sun, wore on their heads the sun^s disc 
between cows' homs^ and were somcLimes depicted w'ilh cows' hnrna+ 
Hence Astane came to be similarly representod j and the sun's disc 
between hom$ being mistaken for a symbol of the full and crescent moon, 
she was held to be a moon-goddess (Lucian, £>i Ara Syrian 4 f Heredlan, 
V. 6), But that this was not her original character is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that In all Semitic languages the moon is ma^ulme. 

The planet Venus wa.s sacred lo her, but this seems to have been 
brought about through Babylonian Influence. For the non-Semitic 
population of Babylonia, the Sumerians and Accadians, worshipped a 
goddess Nana or Nanai^ who corresponded to the Semitic B^mlat or 
Astarte, and was moreover idcntiBed with the placet Venus. Hence by 
analogy the Semites dedicated < the planet of love^ to their Astarte^ 
The Greeks called this old Babylonian goddess Nanaea (il- Maccabees^ 
i. 1 j ; the chief seat of her wurship was at the very ancient dty of 
Uruk (Ofchoa in Greek), the mcMlerc where her temple was 

called Ean/u^ * the house of heaven.’ She is represenbed in a number 
of day statuettes as a woman, sometimes nak^ sometimes clothed, 
pressing her hands to her breasts. 

S« Bit Meyer, artides ^Anaite* and "BmI' in Rcrtcher'i 

n ^□5^309 ; C P- Tiele, 

CftcAKAf^^ pp, On these Asiatic goddracs rampBre also Fn Lenormantp 

* Artcum Noivaea,* A a pp. 10-iS, 58-6!; * NtW’ 

Seminmu^* Got. A*rA/ifi. 4 {iSySk pp. 7S-SJ ; C. W, Min-iell, 'L* V^us 
uidrogyne Asditiaue,' Cos. S lt^79h pp- fix in Gm. 

Arti/g}. ^ (1880), pp. 164-169-; A. Odobc^, *I>fi Irt d^essc Nana-anat, 

Gfli An:k/al rofitlSs}, pp. ; j^., Il (iSSfi), pp. 7^®^ Moven's 

diHui^n of the itil:gect i. pp. 5^ ^ 

antiquated. 
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PausAniAs’s account of ih& way in which the worihip of Astarte, 
ori^inaiing with the Assyttans^ was irausiniued to Greece ihrowgh the 
R^'ency of the Phoenicians, seems to be derived from Herodotus. For 
tn one passage (i- loS) Hcrodoiitfi tells us that the oldest sanctuary of 
Heavenly Aphrodite that he knew of was at Ascaton, that her sanctuary 
In Cyprus was derived from the one at Asealon, as the Cyprians them- 
selves admitted} and that her sanctuary in Cythera was founded by 
Phoenidans from the same part of Syria In another pastsage (i, 131) 
Herodotus informs us that the Persians Jeamed the worship of the 
Heavenly Goddess (r.r. the Heavenly Aphrodite* Aslarte) ffom the 
Ass^Ttans and Arabian^ and that the As^Ttan name for Aphitiditc was 
Mylitta* which, as we have seen, is another form of Baalai or BehL [n 
her sanctuary Rt Ascalon, which stood on the banks of a lake full of fish 
not far from the town, the goddess was represented as a woman from 
the hips upwards^ hut as a fish from the hips downwards. Here and 
throughput Syria fish were sacred to her and were not eaten. Her 
local name at Ascalon was Derceto^ which is a corruption of Atargatls, 
See Diodorus* ii* 4 l Lucian, Dt dea Sjfrfiir 14; Aelian* %{L 

2; Plutarch, I)£ sufiert^'NaFrff 10; Porphyry* Di ndjhntnfm, iv. 15.. 
As to the worship of Heavenly Aphrodite at Cythera, see Paus. iii, 
23. 1. Professor C. Wachsmuth regards the worship of the Heavenly 
Aphrodite at Athens as evidence of an early Phoenician settlement on 
the spot. See Wachsmuth} Drk i. p. 410 

14 h 7. tho lahabitaiita nf Paphos in OypmB^ As to the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, see viii. 5^ z note. 

14 , 7. the misrortniies of hifl siBierSw The sisters of Aegeus were 
Procne and Philomela- Cp. i. S- 4 i i- 40- 8 J7- J x- 4- S J7- 

14 . 7+ & work of Phidias. There was another statue of Heavenly 
Aphrodite by Phidias m Elis. Set vL 25. 1 noEc, 

14 . 7. M Athenian township AthmonU. See L 31. 4 note. 

14 ^ 7. Farphyrlon. Professor C. Wachsmuth regajfds J^orphyrion 
the purple man') as identical with Phoenix, and like him a represenla- 
tive of a Phoenician settlement in Aiiica (Dii Sfadt 1. p^ 

413 w) 

15 . On the way to - feho Painted Colonnade. Patisanias 

now jfetums eastward from the Market Hill (the 'Theseum^ hill) to the 
marketplace. The Painted Colonnade stood certainly on the market¬ 
place and probably on its eastern side^ either at its north-eastern or its 
south-eastern extremity (see below)^ Hence to reach it Pauaanias has 
to cross the marketplace, passing the statue of Hemies on the way, 

15 . I. a bronze Hermee, Bumamed of the Market. 

This statue stood in the iiiarkei-plai:e (SchoL on Aristophanes, AVnk^/J, 
297 ; Bekkef s Griw^ki* p. 339, line t j^.), beside the Painted 

Colonnade (Lucian*/*r/iyrr 33* with the Schol.) Philochorus, 

in the third book of his history of Attica* mentioned that this statue 
w^as set up in the archniubip of Cebiis {Hesychius* " Ayc/mteic 
The date of Cebris’s archonship I5 unknown, but as Phllochoius 
memioiied It in his third book, which seems to have comprised the 
history of Attica between 6Sj and 460 E.C. (/VdJjf. //ist, Gra^^, td. 
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M f. pL 3^3)^ statue ws^ probably erected betweeii these two 
d 4 ics. Now the arcboiis fnem 4S0 a.c. to 460 B.c. are knowjip and 
Cebris ia not amon^ them. It follows that his aichonship fell before 
4 So BrC, and thenefOTt: before the sack of Athens by the J^trsians 
in that year, Bui If the statue was erected before 480 B,e,, it was 
piotably de 3 troyi^ or carried off by the Persians when they sacked 
the dry* Hence it would seem that the statue mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers was not the onginaJ Hennesof the Market^ but a later 
one set up to replace it after the Persian invasion- Cp. Ad, xMichaelis^ 
^Das Datum des EP;^iH:i: ATOPAIO^' 21 (tSeb)^ pp, 4^3, 

455; V. Wilamowiti-Mdllendorfr, tS. p, boo note 2. But whether the 
Original statue or not, it wa^ a fine specimen of early Greek an; its 
lines and contours were much admiredf and, if we may believe Lucian, 
artists were daily taking easts of it in pitchy so that there was gentrelly 
same pitch adhering to it (Ludan Calll- 

stratus, an orator of repute in the fourth century B.c.^ dedicated an altar 
to Hermes of the ^farket ([Plutarch,] Vii. Ora/, p, 844 b). 

The statue of Hermes of the Clarket seems to have been only one of 
a row of images of Hermes which ejctended from the Royal Colonnade 
to the PaSnlcd Colonnade (Harpoctatioa^ s.v, Xenophon, 

//ififiiU'Mcujf iii 3)^ The direction of this row of Hennae depends on 
the position of the two colonnades. If, as is generally supposed, the 
Roynl Colonnade and the Pointed Colonnade faced each other on 
oppt^Tte sides of the market-place, the former being on the western, the 
lattrr on the eastern side, it w'ould follow that the row of images of 
Hermes ran across the market-phtce from west to east. The writers 
who take this view commonly suppose further that this row of Hermae 
bisected the market place into a northeni and a southern half, the 
forrap being devoted to coinmercej the latter to alTairs of slate and 
religiott (see above, p, 56). On this view the gate mentioned by 
Pausanias as being near the Hermes of the Market was probably 
situated in the row of Hermae, and formed the principal thoroughfare 
between the two halves of the market-place. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the Royal Cotcinnade was on 
the wesEcrn aide, and the Paint^ Colonnade on the northern side of the 
market-place, the row of Heimae must have run north from the Royal 
Colonnade till it met the Fainted Colonnade, thus forming the boundary 
of the market-place on the north-wist. 

These images of Hermes, probably square pillars wiEh the head and 
host of Hermes canned: at the top, were set up both by magistrates and 
by private persons {Harpocration, s.P* The mw of these busts 

seems^ to have been a busy and lively port of the markeL Here the 
cavalry nKniits neoeived riding-leSsojis (Alhenaeus, lx, pi. 402 fr\ und 
here Socrates was to be seen dbowing hts way through the crowds 
or lounging at the stalls and the Hermae ^Theodoretus, Grm-farum 
nfra/ifl, xii. p, 17 5, ed Sylburgju A neighbouring barber's 
shop was the kivourite haunt of the people from Dccelea who had come 
mto town to do their maiketrng and hear the news {Lysia^ xxiiL 3). 
The row of Hermae was a good point for sight-seeing: for nit the 
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festival of the Panathenaea a feckless and dissipated cavalry-gcneral 
sei up a stand here, higher than the HermaCp (br the convenience of his 
mistressp rttnarking that any persons who should attempt to stop hicn 
might go to the devil (Athenaeus^ iv. p, 167 f.) Men who had deserved 
well of the state were aJtow-ed^ as a public honour, to have their 
names canned on one of these Hennae (Demosthenes, siL 1 13), 
One of the images bore an Inscription in archaic letters, recording 
that Agamemnon had been decoraled by the grateful Achaeans 
(Harpocraiion, ‘Ep^ip where with we must understand 

There was a colonnade called the Colonnad!e of the Mermae, 
Cimonr after defeating the Persians on the Str>Tiion* was permitted^ as an 
extraordinary honour, to set Up three stone Images of Hermes in the 
Colonnade of the Hermae with metrical insariptions, but without 
mention of his own name. See Plutarch^ Cimeit^ 7 jy. ; AeschineSi ill 
1^3 j SchoL oa Demosthenes, xk- p 491, in DIadorfs cd. of the 
Scholia^ p 507 note: Harpocratlon^ j,*!, 'Eppatt ScAe/ta la 

In Cmmei^s Awfdeta Gratca^ 4, p zi. But whether this 
Colonnade of the Heimae was near the row of the Hermae or not^ we 
do not know+ 

Statues of Hennes of the Market, as the god of gain, were com¬ 
monly set up in market-places. Sec iil, it. ri ? vii, 22. 2 i iis. 17. 2. 

Cp. G. Wachitnuth, />rV Sta^/ ^iAen, f. p 203 i, pp^ 

43 <> 433 ^ Mikhhttrer, ^Aihen/ p 166 ip,; Lolling, VAthenp^ p 314; 
Miss HBrTi$op /tna'iwf AfAtitSt pp^ 137-1J2. 

15 * t. a victory gained by the Athenian cavalry over Piist- 
archtls etc, ^^e date and cljicumstanccs of this battle are unlcnown. 
HlLslarchiis was brother of Cassander (Plutarch, 51), who 

left him to command the Macedonia garrison at ChaJds in Euboea 
in 313 p,c* (Diodorus, xix. 77, 6). 

15. r. fhe first pAlnti^ !ii this coloimftde tic. The Painted 
Colonnade, one of the most famous buildings of ancient Athens, stood 
In the market-place. This appears from a passage of Aeschines (iil- 
I sex where he says : Imagine y^rselves at the Fainted Cotonnadej 
for the monuments of all your glories are in the maiket-plact*” More¬ 
over, the statue of Solon which Pausonias (i. 16. 1) describes as standing 
IP front of the Painted Colonnade, is said by Demosthenes fxxv^ 23, 
p 807) and Aelkan /iisf. vtlL id) la have been in the market¬ 

place, Again, the statue of Hermes of the Market is said lo hai'c 
been beside the Painted Colonnade and in the timkct-phice fsec above* 

But on which side of the market place was the Fainted Colonnade ? 
PausMia^ enienng ihe marketplace from the north, appears to ha^-e 
already described the buildings on its west and southern sides. It 
remains therefore that the Painted Colonnade stood either on the northern 
or on the eastern side. But of the east side the northern half was 
Mcupi^ as we have seen (above, p. 55 by the Colonnade of Attains. 
Thus the choice lies between the northern side or the southern half 
of tb^ 5^24> tbc position now gentrnJly assigned to 
(he Painted Colonnade. U is supposed to have stood on the south- 
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e 4 slcm side of the markeE-place, dtrectly opposite the Royal Colonnade 
and united to it by the row of images of Hermes whieh extended across 
the market-plact It seems, howeverp also possible that the Painted 
Colonnade occupied ihe northern end of the market-place ^ it would 
thus enjoy a southern aspect, a oonsEderable adiiintage to h as a popular 
loiijigc in winter On this lauer view, the raw of Hennae^ Instead of 
running across the middle nf the market-place, must have bounded it on 
the north-west^ extending north from the Royal Colonnade (which stood 
on The wMt side of the market-place) to the Painted Colonnade, which (on 
this theory) $tood on the north side. It has, indeed, been proposed by 
Btirsian and Frofi:$sor C. Wachsmuth to place the Painted Colonnade 
in this north-western comer of the markct-placcp In a line with, but to 
the north of, the Royal Colonnade. Hut a fatal objection to this view 
seems to be that Pausanias, approaching the Fainted Colonnade ham 
the Market Hill (^Thescum* hill), comes to the statue of Hermes of 
the Marker b the row of Hcrmae before he reaches the Colonnade 
Itself; whereas if the Painted Colonnade had bounded the market^ 
place on the north-wTst, it must have been the first thing in the market¬ 
place he came to on descending into it from the Market Hjll, More- 
ot’ierj the north-west Comer of the market-place is already occupied by 
the so-caHcd Colonnade nf the G-iants, W'hich, thoujgh a structure of very 
late Roman datCj may very well have existed contemporaneously with 
the Painted Colonnade, since the latter was still in existence when 
Synesiua tn sited Athens in 402 A.D. 135), As to the ruina of 

the so-calted Colonnade of the Giants, see C. Wachsmuih, DtV Siiuff 
j. p. tjg id., 2. p. 526 JfK! Mikhhdfer, *Athen/ p. rdS ; 
Miss Harriiion, AfAem^ p. 2o 

It would $eeint then, that the site of the Pabted Colonnade tvaa 
either on the northern or the south-eastern side of the market-place. 
There is this objection to pLacbg it on the northern side of the market¬ 
place that Pausanias's silence as 10 the Cnlonnade of AttaJus would then 
be more inexplicable than ever. For his omksion to mention that building 
maybe explained (as we saw p. 56) on the hypothesis that the markel-place 
was disided into two sections^ a northern section devoted to commerce, 
and a southern section devoted to affairs of state and religion, and that 
the commercial pan, including the Colonnade of Attains^ passed 
over by Pausanias as cornparaiively uninteresting. But if the Painted 
Colonnade stood at the northern end of the markct-placep it was (on the 
hypothesis just mentioned) within the commercial part of the market¬ 
place. Jfj then, Pausanias described one colonnade in the commercial 
maTket-place, why shnuld he not have mentioned the stately colonnade 
of Attains which stood in the same quarter ? On the whole, the new 
that the Painted Colonnade stocMj on the eastern side of the southern 
half of the market-place, to the south of and in a line with the 
Colonnade of Attalus, seems open to the few'est objections. It may, 
therefore, be pitnisionally acce^ed^ But the question of its site, like 
50 many other questions touching the lopagraphy of the market-place, 
can only be settled, if at all, by excavations. 

The Painted Colonnade was founded by a certain Pisianax (SchoL 
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on Demosthenes, xx. 112, p. 30? of DindorTi ed of the Scholia- 
Tzeties, SeAQiia in Ntrmcgtnem, in Cramer’s Antcd&t& Graeat, 4* p, 2 j j 
SehoL OT Aeschines, iii. r86, p. 34^ eti. Schultz), who maj-have i*en 
the father of AJctbiades’s cousin Euryptottmus (Xenophon, JfffffnUa, i. 
4. I9i i- 7 - mX Hence the ct^onnade was also called the Colonnade 
of Pistanax after its founder (PJuLirch, Ci/wn, 4 ; Diogenes Laertius 
VII. I. 5 ; Schot. on Demosthenes, f.e. ; Suidas, and 

Bnt Its oOicial designation seems to have been the Fainted Colonnade 
(C. /. A, ii,^ No. 77^), [n the Painted Colonnade Zeno discussed 
philosophy with his disciples, who liettce acquired the name of Stoics 
f, e. *< men of the colonmide " (from j&w, * colonnade ’) ( Diogenes Laertius! 
vn. t. 5). The colonnade had previously been the favourite haunt of 
poets, who for the same reason had ^en called Stoics (Diogenes 
Laenius, i.e.} Lucian and Alciphron speak of the grave, bearded philo- 
sophera who paced the colonnade or sat on benches in the open air out- 
side, discwrsmg to their pupils or w-rangling with each other (Lucian. 
/uptUr Tra^Aus, j6; /(.jrvmtnip/ms, 34; tdf Dia/ifg Mt-rvir. 
3C. i ; id., Pitcatar, 13 j Alciphron, i. 3 j id., iii. 13 and 64L 

Apulaus describes a juggler swallowing a sn-ord and a spear, and a 
rambling boy cxhilHtiiig his antics in front of the Fainted Colonnade 
V , I- colonnade was sometimes used os a court of 

^ti« (C /. A. ii. No. 77a), which may esplain the strange statement 
of Diogenes Uertius (va 1. $} that under the Thirty Ts-rants J400 

death by the Thirty Tyrants is smd to hai^ been ijoo (Isocrat^ vii 
67, XX. II; Hcradides Punticus, in Erag. Hht Gfute., ed Mti^r 2 
P. 209} : It IS ^ssible, then, that Diogenes Laertius confounded 'the 
condi™na««oofthei5w(or 1400) victims in the Painted Colonnade 
^th their execution, which can hardly ha%e taken place there Wp 
hear nf an aliar in the colonnade <Diog«es Laertius, SlI. , 4) 

But the Fainted Colonnade owed its ii.-ime and most of its renonm 
bl '* adorned, and in respect of which it 

AAe^^ S!'" "a' NaS Gallery of 

^ Paii«mas has described four of them, luimely <i) the bZtle 

^ween the A^enions and LacedaemonUns at Oencw; (i) the battle 
bfiwc^n ihc Athsfiiai].5 and Amazons: th-ft 

W"” Of .S'pSrS.S'Z; 

D«tJc noth the Amazons) was pq mted by Micon 

for Kijnavos we should raad Afi««^os). The third picture fthe^Grtn^ 
after the rapture of Troy) was by Pciygnotu* (Fluiarah Ciman aI As 
to the painter of the fourth picture (the battle of Mamthnnt ^ ■ 

fr'r r"*®' Panaenus, the brother If’phidits AcS 

A ihoainiil^vJl'Z -hTticEr 
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piciufc U) hiican, and so did the rhetorician Sopatms, for he wrote a 
di^our^e o^i the trial of Micon after the battle of Maiathoo for having 
painted the Persians larger than the Greeks. Sopatms^s authority was 
perhaps the orator LyenrgnSj who In a lost speech mentioned a fine 
inflicted on the painter Micon (HarpcKcmticni* j,v. 3i[iHui-p where MU<a¥ 
and Mfxum are corrections of the MS. readings and Sh^Kwra), 

Thiis tbcTt are three claimants to the honour of having painied the 
battle of Marathon in the Fainted Colonnade^ namely Panaenus, Micon^ 
and Polygnolus. Of these Polygnotus may be dismisseil He was by 
far the most famous of the three; some of his woris was known lo be 
in the Painted Colonnade; and when the picture in it were referred to, 
his name was often mentioned alone (Harpocralionj irV. IIoA^wijtoc ; 
Diogenes Laertius„ vil J. 5 ; Synesius, EfiisL 135). It was, therefore, 
likely enough that the most famous and popahir picture in the gaHeiy^ 
as the picture of the battle of Marathon seems t& have been (Aeschines, 
iii. 1B6, with the Ischnliumt p^ 347 ed. Schulti; [DemmUients^l 
lis, 94, p. 1377 P Comelius Nepos^ MfltiadTj, vin 3; Persius hi. 
S J i LuciaUp Jti^iirr 3i ; Himerius^ Omf, ju 3 3 SchoL 

on Demosthenes, roc. na, in DindorPs cd. of the Scholia, p^ 507), 
should have been ascribed by ignoiant people to the most famous and 
popular of the painters wbn had contribuicd to the gallery. The choice, 
then, lies between Panaenus and Micon. The claims of both painters 
are supported by respectable authorities; perhaps we shall do best to 
stipp«e, with O. Jahn and H. Brunn^ that both artists had a hand in 
painting the picttirt Sec O- Jahn, AriMsthgis^l^* ZfrrVrd^/, pp 17^21 j 
Dninn, Ccj^rA. iL KiimfltTf 3 , p 19. Prof. W. Klein believes 

that the picture was by l^anacnus atone 

am 13 (iSSS), p. 96). 

Polygnotus, a man of independent meanSp p;dnted only for the love 
of his art and the glory of his country j Mlcon^ who depended for his 
bread nn his profession^ was paid for bis services (Pliny^ A'. //. kxkv. 
59 3 Plutarch, Cimm, 4 ; Idarpocratinn and SuidaSp IToAi/yifiiTav), 
Polygnolus and Micon seem to ha^'u flourished in the first ludf, and 
Panaenus about the middLcp of the fifth century ll,c* Sec Brunn, GfstA. d* 
3. pp. JS-r7, 46 ; nnd notes on v. i 6 j vL 6. 1. 

The question has been discussed whether these pictures by 
Poljgnotus, ^licont and Panaenus in the Painted Colonnade were wall- 
paintings or ea&el pieces. In fa%^our of the view that they were eascK 
pieces painted on wood is adduced an expression of Syncsius^ who, 
describing the lemoFa] or destruction of the pictures in the Painted 
Colonnade^ twice sai^ that *iihc Proconsul removed the boards" {E^'^L 
SA ^d 135 rm travtSaz or t^^^Arro, the reading seems doubt¬ 

ful)* This certainly implies that in Syneslu5''5 opinion the paintings wore 
on wood. But he spoke from hearsay ; when he visked Athens in 
403 A.D. the pictnres were gone; bow lung before his arriiaJ they 
had been removed or destroyed we do not know. It has been con¬ 
jectured that the occasion of their dcstniction was the edict of 
Thcodnsjus against pganism, published in 391 a.Dl ; but this ts no 
tneue than a conjecture. Syncstos^s first mention of the removal of “ the 
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boards” ocnirs in a letter (NOr 54) written before be irisited Athens^^ 
and tienre at a time when be could bardly have had acoirate infortna- 
tion as lo the drcmostaiices of iheir removal or destmctloji. All that 
he $eernii to have known was that the pictures had bcfli remeved hy the 
procaoKul; this he expresses in his owa way, takmg It for ^panted that 
the pamtio^ were easebpiecesp like most of the pictures of his ow-ti day. 
Very little weij^hl can thezefore be given to his evidence on this poiul. 

On the other hand there Is some evidence that Polygnoltis and his 
contemporaries painted generally^ if not exclusivety^ oa walls, Plmy 
says of Folygnotus (/V, //. 59): “He painted the temple at 

Delphi and the Painted Colonnade at Athens gratuitously, wbik Mkon 
painted part of it for hm/* (By the temple at Delphi" Pliny means, 
or ought to mean, the Lesche or club-room ^ see Pans, x. 25-31.) 
Again, Pliny speaks of walls at Thespiae which were painted by 
Polygnotua, and retouched by Pamphitus {M //, 1 23)- These 

expressions of Pliny point to wall-paintings rather than to easol-paeces. 
So does an expression of Pausanias in reference to one of the pictures 
by Mteon on the walls of the Theseum (L 1 7. 3}^ Panaenus certainly 
executed wall-paintings In the temple of Athena at Elis (see note on 
vL 26. Again, if the famous pictures hy Folygnotus, Micon, and 
Panaenus in the Painted Colonnade and the Theseum at Athens and In 
the eJub-TOom at Delphi bad been easehpicces, the chances are that 
some of them at least would have been carried off to Italy by the rapa¬ 
cious Romans, As they all remained uninjured, except by time^ down 
to Pausaoias's age^ the presumption is that they were spared because 
they could not be removedp being painted on the walls of the buildings. 
Only one painting by Polygnotus and not a single one by any of his 
contemporaries ti iepoited to have been conveyed to Italy (see Pliny, 
jV. N. xxsv. 59). 

The discovery of the remains of wall-paintings in the pre-historic 
palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae proves that the art of painting on walls 
had been practised in Greece centuries before the time of Polygnotus. 
The paintings at Tiryns seem to ha%e been true frescoes^ that is, they 
were painted on wet plaster so that, as the pliwter dried and hardenedt 
the colours were absorbed into it and became ineffaceable except by the 
removal of the plaster itself. See Sthuchhaidt, 

w^FT^ pp- 145 335 m- : iSSy, P- 

160 1 Perrm et ChijMer, M'Mirt dt I'Arf pJliififui//, 6. p, 

E83 jf^. The diSSctilty of painting in fresco in this strict sense of the 
word is considerable,, for the colours have to be laid on with great 
rapidity before the plaster dries, and mistakes once made cannot be 
rectified. Hence to paint successfully in fresco needs a %'ery sure and 
rapid touch, and a complete mastery of the art 

On the whole, the evidence seems to be in favour of the view that 
the pictures of Polygnotus, Micon, and Panaenus in general, and their 
pictures in the Painted Colonnade in particular, were wall-paintings, not 
casehpicces. See Wekker^ jfZ/e 4, pp^ 220-349 I H- Bnmn, 

CfscA. d. Kamtkr, a. pp, &o-6E. 

With regard to the disposition of the paintings on the waHs, we 
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know notkliig but whal Fausanias tells us, namely that ihs first picture 
was The battle uf Ocfioe; that on the midclle tttkll ™ the battle with 
the AmaxoUSg and after it was the sack of Troy ; and that last of aU was 
the tattle of Marathoru From this we tnay perhaps infer that the 
battles of Oenoe and Marathon occupied the two short walls at the ends 
of the coloanade, while the lonif bank wall contained the battle with the 
Amazons and the sack of Troy. As to the details of the pkluies,^ see 
below. 

There wotild seem to have been other pictafts In the Painted 
Colonnade besides those described by Pausantas. We hear of a portrait 
of Sophocles with kis lyre in the colonnade ed, 

Westemiaain, p, 12? if.) ? and a picture by Pamphilus or Apollodoms 
of the Heraclids seeking* the protection of the Athenians is said to have 
been in ** the colonnade of the Athenians ** (Schol. on AristophancSi 
3^ 5), which may have been the Painted Colonnade, 

The pictures in the Painted Colonnade seem to have survived till 
the middle of the fourth century A-D.p for Himerius (f>r. t ^ 
speaks of the painting of the battle of Manithon as still e^stant in his 
time. But by 402 as we have seen, they had cMsappeared. 

SytiesiuSi who visited Athens in that year, speaks of their removaJ or 
destmetion in terms which lead us to suppose that it had taken place 
net long before he wrote. He had looked eagerly forward to his ^dsli 
to Aihens, but was sadly disappointed with the reality. Nothing of its 
ancient grandeur, he says^ remained except the famous names of its 
places. It was like the bare hide of a victim which had been sacrificed, 
a mere token or memorial of what the living animal had once been- 
You could still walk about and admire the Academy^ the Lyceunit 
the Painted Colonnade, though the colonnade was painted no longer, 
“for the Proconsul removed the boards to which theThasian Polygnottis 
had committed the treasures of bis But the renown of Athens now 

rested, not on its philosophyi btil on its honey^ See Synesius^ Efitst. 

IJ5; cp. S 4 . ' . „ j/’ . ^ 

The house of the astronomer Melon was near the Pajnted Colonnade 
(Aelian, Far, //j >4 xiiL 12; cp# Flutarch, AVi^rkJt 13). Lucian men¬ 
tions a money-lender Demophantes who lived at the tack of the Painted 
Colonnade {Dra/. viii, 2) ; and in another passage 

13) he makes one of his characters say that if he had twelve lalenf s he 
would build himself a house In a convenient situation a little above the 
Painted Colonnade- 


^^CbEtling, in Btriikie 
Ptulolog. hifitor. Cl., S' 

PP Brunn^ i 

Di£ I. pp. 206 i 

Mllchhi^ler, 'Athni,* p. i6fi ft 
131-140} A S. Marmy^ Ifitadl 

15. f, 'Ulo Athenians- airayed agaiitflt the Iiae*daeinoniaiiA at 
Oenoe. The battle of Oenoe is mentioned by no ancient author but 
Fausanins^ who refers to it again in x. l o. 4. Its date w uncertaini but 


ifjff VtrAsmfl d. k. saiku d fViiUM* sxr 

''S 3 )± PP" 59 “ 7 ^ • Geiammfif£ 

i ppt 18-32 ; C, Wachsuualh, 
yi4, 715 ; let. 1- pp- 442 . ^5 447 i ; 

MUs Hornscin, vfnrK-Pfif pp. tloif-b 

hfi/GrtfJf! ptv 367-3^ 
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a clue ta it is furnished by iht names of the artists Hyparodonis and 
ArisEogiton who executed the group of stattiaj^f which the Argives 
dedicated at Delphi in memory of the joint victory (Paus. s. icc 3 
For Ehc TiamM of these artists occur on a Delphic inscription which, 
from the archaic style of the letters, appears to hav-e been cut b the first 
half of the fifth century (Dodwell, 2. p. 509, Inscr, No. 4j 

C. /. G. No. 2 S j ftoehl, /. O: No. 165; id.,lfnisgtisesimer. Gr^c, Art(. 
N0.53, 13 j Lotwy^. Ittichnfim No. lOT ; KirchhofiTj 

Siuiii^n rur CtsiA. d griff A, p. 142 laote \ Roberts, 

Gruk £fiigraJ>Ay, No. 304+ pp. 213, 228 This gives us approxi^ 
maiely the date of the artists, and consequently of the Argive trophy at 
Delphi^ and of the battle of Oenoe, Now we know that after the breach 
frith Sparta at Ithomer the Athcncans concluded an alliance with the 
Argives, who wore then at enmity with the Spartans (Thucydides, L 102), 
The aJltance was pnobabty concluded towards the end of 463 it.c. {cp- 
BuaolL, GriffA. GaMnAU, 3 . 453 W-) f the joint victory of the 

new allies over the Lacedaemonians may have taken place not long 
after- But in 438 b.c. the Lacedaemonian^ defeated the Athenians and 
Argives at the battle of Tanagra (Tbucydidea, i. loS ; l^us. L 29. 9)^ 
and set up at Olympia a conspicuous trophy of their victory (Paus. v. 
10. 4). It la a plausible conjcctiire of Prof C, Roberfs that the proud 
trophy at Olympia was the reply made by the Incedaemonians to the 
monumeats at Athens and Delphi by which the Athenians and Ajrgives 
had commemomted the victory of Oenoe. It would follow that the 
battle of Oenoe was fought and the picture commemorating it was 
painted between 463 B.C. and 458 B.C. See C Roheit, in //frrrffSj 35 
(1890), pp. 4] 2^433. Other writers have supposed that the battle of 
Oenoe was fbught in the course of the Corinthian War (395-387 B.e,) 
The chief ground for this view is the statement of Pliny (jV. //. xxxiv. 50) 
that the sculptor Hypatodorus doudshed In OL (372-369 B^C-) 
Bui the inscription referred to above seems to prove that the Hypato* 
dorus who worked with Aristo^ton at the Argi>e trophy at Delphi must 
have lived about a century earlier than the dale assigned to H^patodorus 
by Pliny. Eliher, therefore! Pfiny was mistaken as to the date of Hj-poto- 
dorus, or there were two sculplots of that name, and the Ai^Hve trophy at 
Delphi was executed by the elder of the two, assisted by Ajisiogiton. 
Moreover, on the view that the battle of Oenoe took place in the 
Corinthian War ( 395 “ 3&7 the picture of it in the Fainted Colormadfi 
must ha\‘e bceu pointed many j-ears after the other w^all-painiings in that 
building, which were executed by Polygnotus and his contemporanes^ 
But It does not seem natural that one wall should ha^-e been left hlank 
so long after the others bad been covered with paintings, Cp, H. 
Brunn, CfscA, d grjffL /CMriffUr^ I. p. 294 ; Lf. Kdhler, in Nfrmfs 

S (*^71)1 F- S ^7-: E- Curtius, 3, p, 1S4 C- 

Wachsmuth, iNf Sfadi AfAin, 2. pp. u As to Oenoe In Argolis, 

where the battle appears to have been fought^ see ii. 35. 3 note. 
There were two townships in Attica called Oenoe, one near Marathon 
(see note on i. 32. 1% and one on the Boeotian frontier (Herodotus, v. 
74 j TTmcydides, iL iS). The latter seems to ha%e been at 
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a place al the fool of Mu Cithacrcm^ four miles south-east of Eleiitherae^ 
v^hcre there are e^emJve vesdges of antiquity, with rtmajos of waJk. 
See A- Milohhfifer, * Demenondnung des Klelsthetves/ p. 3^ ; Ijcaket 
Aih^ni^ 3. p. 130 {who identifies the mins of EEeuthciae with Octioe, 
aod places Ekutherac at 

15 . 3 . Theseua Aiid the AthezilKCis flghtiixg the Amazons. This 
painting was by Micoo (see abovCp p- ^ 34 ^ The Amazons were depicted 
on horseback (Aristophanes Lysistraia, 673 with the Scholiuin). 
On similar repTesenlaiions of Amazons on red-figured Creek ’I'ases, see 
A. Klugmannp * Combautmenlo di Artiaxeoni a cavallo sopni i vasi di 
stile belEo^’ Annaii deiP j9 PP- 211-235, ^ fine 

picture of % %bl between Greeks and mounied Amaions, from a Creek 
vase, is given in Miss Harrison's Atktns^ P- ^ 35 - Cp. S. 

Colvin, * Paintings on the Amazon sarcophagus of Cometo,' Jifumtii 
of HflUnit 4 pp^ 354-5^9^ As to the expcdiiioa of 

the Ammons against Athens^ sec Plutarch^ TA^s^m, 25 s^. 

Rcinegg^ in hia description of Uie Caucasus, reports a legend of the 
Ammons 05 stid current among the Circassians in his day= The 
legend, according to him, was this: “ ^\Tien our forefatbets, they say, 
slin dwelt on ihe shores of the Black Sca^ they had often wars wiih the 
Emmetsh. There were women who possessed what am now the 
Circassian and Soaoian mountains, a$ will as the w'hole plain as far as 
Aghla-Knbak, They admitted no men among them, but, fuJi of warlike 
spirit, associated with themselves e^er}’ wntoan who cared to sham in 
ihcir wandeHogs aod to join their hemic guild,'^ At last, af^er long 
pence was made, nnd the Amarons betame the wives of the 
CircasslaitSr See Reinegg^ Ji^ifkasns (Gotha and St. 

Petersburg^ i796)t P- -3S Jfr 

Stories of nalious of Amaaons have been reported firom South 
America from .in early date, and Sir Robert Schnmburgk found the 
stories still widely spread among the Macusis and Arawaks (Indiaji 
tribes.) of Guiana. The origin of these stories has been variously sought 
in the warlike chameter of the women of some Indian tribes ($0 
Schomburgk), in the feminine appeftTance of the young Indian wamors 
with their long hair, smooth faces, necklaces und bmcelets (so Mn A 
Wallace)j and in a misunderstanding of the native word 
which is said to Hbcaa a torrent or roaring mass of w^ter, and w^as 
applied to the dangerous bore at (be mouth of the Amazon " {Dr. D, G* 
Brinton). Sec R- Schomburgk, Easm rW MrtfufA-GvMatio^ 2. p, 329 
jyjr. t in foarttaJ 0/ /A* i$ (1845), P- 

65 : A R. Wallace, 7 V^lT^r^f ort JtAi Aw^o^ oftd A'kgfo, p. 343 
(etL 1 33^) > vpn Martins, ^ur A 

p- 739 ; H, H. Smith, ^ravrV, pp^ S 73 "S 35 * Brialon, in 

TAf Aft/I^ftonan aitd iC 7 wkfl 7 tzf yU'jwrwo/, 3 (i386)r R 350 ^ 

On the lates of Amazons in ancient and modem times in EurOpei 
Asia, Africa and America, see ArtA^ f^'r AFr^Argfoio£jr^ S (^®72)i PP- 
320-325. 

15 - 3 k Tbemlseyra ’waa taAeu by H«retiles^ Cp i, 2^ i* As to 
^■ase-paiiitLngs illustrative of Hercules's expedition agalnsl the Amazons, 
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PPL 269 ' 2 S 4 ' 

15 . 2. a picjtnre of the Orwfcs after their con^neet of UtmL 
This picture was by Poiygnotus. It is said that Wiang the Trojan w-omcn 
in the picture Polygaotus introduced a portrait of CLmon's sister Elpinicc^ 
whose lover he wai She was represented as Laodice; See Plutarch^ 
QVrttfw, 4. Lacadice apfMsired also in Poly^otus's ^rtal pictitre of the 
^pture of Tmy^ which adomed the dub-it»otn al Delphi, See x, 25 . 7, 
15 . 2. the kinga axe gathered together to censult etc. The 
$ame subject was depictjed by Polygnotus in his picture of ibe capture 
of Troy at DelphL See k. 26. 3. AJsuc^s outrage on Cassandra Is often 
depicted on vase-paiinings^ See note on v. ipp 5. 

15 ^ 3. The last pointliLg depicts the oomhatanta at BlarathoiL 
Thii picture, the most famous in the gallery, seems to ha^'e been a joint 
work of Micon and Panaenus. See above^ p^ 134 *7- From Pausanias’s 
description it seems that the ptctuie was divid^ into three sections or 
scenes t fi) the Greeks and Persians ad^'ancing against each others (2) 
the flight of the Persians ; (3) the crabarkatLon of the Persians, 

15 . 3. the BMOtLans of Fl&tooik They were depicted advancing 
in loo$e order, each man making the best speed he could j they wore the 
Boeotian helmets (j^Dcmosthcnes^] lun 94^ p. i 377 )- The Persians 
were portrayed wearing trousera, their national garb (Persius, Sat. iii, 53 
; they seem to have been Tepreseoitd as lAi^er men than the 
Greeks (see above, p. 135)^ 

15 . 3i the PhoenietBn ahipa etc. When the Persians were 
throwing themselves into their ships and pushing of(^ an Athenian 
named Cyncginis laid hold of one of the ships to detain hut his hand 
wa5 severed by the blow of an axe and he fell (Herodotus, vL [4 ; cpL 
Justln,^ iL 9. 16-19; Plutarch, Para/Utoj i; pseudo^PlutaicJi^ Pra 
10; Himeilus^ Or. iL zi). There was a portrait of him in 
the picture ; doubtless he was represented laying hold of a Persian ship 
(Aelian, Naf. An. vii, 3$ j buciati, Tra^a^dui^ 32 ; PlLny^ A'. N. 

ytaxy. 57 ; cp. Himerius, Or. x. 2). 

15^ 3 n the hero MsxattiorL Cp. L 32. 4, The picture of him 
in the great battle-piece is alluded to by Lucian {/ufirt^r Trag^gdm^ 
jz). 

15 . 3. Theseua, seeming to rise out of tho earth, [t is said that 
at the bat lie of .Marathon not a few Greeks ^cied thej' saw the 
phantom of Theseus, clad in armour, charging at their head against 
ihe Persians (Plutarch, 7 ’^jfwj, 35). For other stories of phantom 
warriors in batde^ see 3t 23. 3 note. For eitamples of figures rising out 
of the earth on monuments of aadent art, see Stephanit in C&fnfi/e 
PtffAu (St Petersburg), for t Sgg, p. 57+ 

15 . 5. the people of Marathon-were the to regard 

Herculea aa a go^ Cp. i. 32. 4. 

15 . 3^ 'the moat eonspicuouB in the painting are fTa iUma ghna, 

-MUtlodes etc The figures of the leaders on both sides were 

real likenesses, not ideal or fanciful portraits. Pliny mentions this to 
show the perfKtion which the art of pointing had reached tu Fanatiius's 
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he spKiJjes portraits of Miltiades. CaTIlcmchus, and Cynegi^s 
DTI ihc Athenian side^ and of Datis and Artaphern» on ihe Persian 
side (A- N. MOST. 57). Cahiinacbos was slain at the ships (Herodotus, 
vi, 114; cp. Plutarclh Paraf/Nii, 1). Hi* portrait in the piclurt is 
refened to by HiTnerius (O; si. i:) and AelLan (A'h/. Ar*^ viL 36). 
Miklades was easily recognised though there wa^ no inscription to 
identify him; for he was represented in front of all the other Athenian 
generals, extending one hand, in the direction of the enemy and cheering 
the Greeks on (Aeschines, lit. 186, with the Scholiuinp p. J 47 i 
Schultz; Aristides, Or* sivi. voL 3 . p. 232 » ^ Dindorf; SchoL on 
Aristides, voL 3, p. ed. Dlndorf; Cornelius Nem 

vi, 3), 

Another portcail in the painting seems to have been that of Aeschylus ; 
for elsewhere (i. 2!. 2) Paiisanias remarks that the statue of Aeschylus in 
the theatre of Dionysus was executed much later than the painting 
of the battle of Marathon^ a remark which impUes that ihe painting 
contained a portrait of the poetr Another portrait in the picture was 
that of Epizelus (Aelian, Var* /AjA vii, 3S), who was said to have been 
mysteriously struck blind by the sight of a phantom in the battle 
(Herodotus, vL 1 17 ; he is called Folyzelus by Plutarch, Paml/Na, l, 
and by Suidas, A raithful dog, who accompanied his 

master to the battle, had also the hfMiour of a place in The picture 
which commemorated the victory (Aelian, 

15 , 3. a hero c^ed EchetlnB etc. See L 33. 5 - Another hero 
to whom Micon is said to have given a place Sn the picture of the battle 
was Buies j only his helmet and one eye were vlsiblfriK the r»t of him 
was hidden by a mountain ; bis name was inscribed beside him. Sec 
Zenobius, iv, 35 ; Prw^rd. f CffA- Nos. 334, 493, 

Gr&d, ed. Gaisford, pp^ aa, S 7 ^ 7 - i Suidas^ s-v. 
BaTTav Bornyf ; HesyebiuSp Bourrjs. It has been suggested that 
Butes appeared in the picture of the battle of the Amazosis rather than 
in that of the battle of Marathon. Zenobius certainly only says that 
Butes was depicted among the combatajits in the colonnade i hut con¬ 
sidering that the &nve of the latter picture overshadowed that of all the 
rest in the Painted Colonnade, an expression like *^the battle-piece in 
the Colonnade^' coidd hardly but refer to the picture of the battle of 
Maiathonr It has been conjectured also that the Butts of the piaure 
was not the hero (cp. I 26. 5 note), but the Argonaut of that name 
C Hyginus, Juid. 14 1 Apollonitis Rht^iuSp i. P 5 i Apollodoi^> t. 16 

and that the picture in which he appeared was Micon's painting o-f the 
Argonauts in the sancmary of the Dioscuri (Paus, i. iB. i). This is the 
view which O. Jahn Au/ia/sc^ p. 1^ note 13)1 1 ^- 

Brunn -A 2. p. 33)1 “id Professor C, Wachs- 

mulh {Dit Slitdi 3. p. 509. Mte 3}>are inclined to adopt But 

there seems no sufficient reason for rejeclbg the express slalMnenl 
of Zenobius that Butes w'as depicted among the combatants m the 

colonnade.^ ^ j v - na 

15 . 4. flhtaidfl_ _ from the Sdonians And ^eir ilU&fl- 

Scioue revolted from Athens in 423 but In 421 it was taken 
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by the AthenianSi^ who put the men. to the sword and soJd the women 
oad thildrtu inio captivity {Thucydides, iv. i 30 | y. ^2% During the 
siege of Scione some alli^ troops succeeded In brewing through the 
Athenian lines and reinforcing the garrison (Thucydides, W* 131). 
They doubtless shared Uie &te of their friends^ and their shields, as wc 
Itam from Pausanlaa, graced the Painted Colonnade. 

1&. 4. the Lanodaemoiiiaii^ who wore titken in the kland of 
Sphactfltia. The Lacedaernonlans captured in Sphactena in 425 b,c, 
numibered 291 (Thucydides, iv. 3®). Dio Chrysostom mentions their 
shields along with the swotd of Mardonlus a$ among the glories of 
Athens ii. voi l. p- 37, cd, Dindorf). Among these Lacedaemon¬ 
ian shields was probably that of the gallant Brasidas^ which he lost 
while leading the attack on the Athenian entrenchments at Pylus j it 
adorned the trophy which the Athenians set up after repulsing the 
attack (Thucydides, iv. 12 ; Diodoruaj aiL 62 { Plutarch, 

7). 

16 . 1. hionzo statues of Solon etc. The bronze statue of Solon 
in the market-place k mentioned also by Demosthenes (jotvl 24, p, 807) 
and Aelian (Var, //ij/, viii- 16). 

16 . u Seleueua-fled to Ptolomy* See Diodorus, xix. $$ i 

Applan, Sj^rta£. 53. Hk dight to Egypt took place in 316 B.c. 
(Dmyscn, G^cM. d. //if/Aryf/jw«r, li. i. p, 312; TliirJwall, 

Gryyett 7 « P- 30S}. 

16 . I. ho Tanuuished tho army of AnUgoiiiig etc. This was in 
the battle of [psus SeeL 6. 7 note. 

16 . r. Soleucufi took hfm prUoner^ See 1 lo. 3 note. 

16 . 3. he waa aasMBiiiated by Ftolemy eto Cp. x. J g. 7, On 
the assassination of SeJeucus by Ptolemy, sumamed Thunderbolt, in 2S1 
BhC., see Appian, Syrt^* 62 j Justin, xvil 2. j ; Memnon, Frag. 

11 (Fri^, liisA Gra^. ed. Muller, 3. p, 533 j pJiny, M Lf. ri. 31 i 
Orostu^ iii. 23- ^3 * Druysenj d. ii. 2. p. 32g 

; Thirl wail, //tsi. e/ Gtttc£^ B. p, 51. 

16 . 3 , tho gnandfip Literally the kings" (toT^ ^oo-rAfuriv)- 
1 have adopted Kayaet^s suggestion {ZHiscArtfi ^ dit 
wtsj£frsc/ta//^ 6 (1848), p. 499) that *< the kings" is here a compli- 
mentarynttlc given to the Ufe Guards or Household troops (the French 
du Fm}. They may fmve been recruited from petty chieftains 
and men of good births and h may have been thought advisable (o 
huflfsour their pride with a high-sounding title. The Enghsb Ufe 
Guards w^ere originally recruited laigely from men of good family, and 
were always addressed as « Gentlemen of the Life Guards " (Macaulay, 
//ijL ch- siL; cp. Scott, Old ch. vi.) But in the 

other passage on which Kayscr rests ihk mterpretation (Arrian, in 
Photius, FM'Q/kKo, p. 71 Bekker) the expression “the kings ^ 
refers 10 the actual kings Philip Arrhidaeus and the youthful Alexander, 
son of Alexander the Great and Roxana, as my friend Mr. W. Wy^ has 
pointed out to me. 

le. 2. ifBiitariii« to dTfl bittle to the GatUa -he wae aJiui 

by thoBL Ptolemy Thunderbolt was defeated aad slain by the GauU 
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in iSo S« MwDoiij Frag- 14 Gr^iec* ed. Mtillerp j. 

p, 534) ^ JitsHOp Kxiv. 5, 1-7 ! Polybius, ix. 35. 4 J Eusebius, 
ydL I. p. 235 p «d. Sch^jn*; Droyseiip it L/i/ffuisrmuj^ ii, 2. p. 

343 jy. j Thiriwall, S. p- S 7 ^ 7 - 

19 , 3. be sent back to tbe BUksLuis at Smncbidac tbe bron» 
ApcUo etc See viii. 46. 3 note ; and as to the image, see ii, la %; 
bL 10- 7. As to the temple at Branchidae, see note on vii. 5. 4. 

16* 3, be feimded SeleadA on the river Tigrlfl, The decline of 
Babylon dated from the foundation of Scicucia, to which Selcucus and 
his successcirs transfemd the seat of government In the time of 
Strabop at the beginning of our era, Seleucia was larger tlian Babylon, 
the greater part of wbich lay desolate. See Strabo, jcvi. p. 73 ®’ Pliny 
puts ibe popuJatJon of Seleucia at 600,000, and says that its territory 

the most fertile in all the cast {A^- If- vi* 132 ). la the time of 
Josephus the inhabitants of Scicucia were mostly Greeks, mked with 
many Mactdoalans and not a few Syri.2ns {Anh'j^uiL Jud. Jtviii- 9. 6)- 
All these writers mentioa the foundation of SckilCta by Seleucus. 
Ammianus hlaitcUiaos {sixiii, 6. 7j) calls it an ambitious work of 
Selcuctis.” Tacitus (Ann. v\. 42) sp^s of it as a “power^l citjt girt 
with walls, and not sunk ia barbarism, but mindful of its founder 
SeJeucus.^^ 

16 . 3. left standing both the walla of Bahylon and the sanctn- 
aiy of BeL Cp. iv. 23. 10 j W- 31. 5 I viii. 33. 3, with the notes on 
this last passage. As to Bel (*= Baal) cp. note on i. 14- 7 ‘ Heavenly 
Aphrodite.^ 

17 . I. an altar of Mercy. If we may trust Statins, whose de¬ 

scriptions of Greece seem to he accurate («c note on ix. 19. 6^ this 
altar stood in a grove of iaural? and oUvei There was no image 
beside 3 t+ No incense was burnt and no blood shed on the altar. But 
□Iferings of hair and clothes hung beside itp and ribbons were tied to 
the laurel trc^. See Statius, TA^d. xii. 481-505. The l^at writer, 
apparenilyp who speaks of the aJtar is Apoillodonis* who Nourished about 
140 B.C. (JSiM ii. E. It ill 7- U- writer? mention it frtqeenily. 

See Diodorus, xisi. 22. 7; Philo$tratus, ViL ii. ^ 2 , 3+ 

t3 and 39; Scstus Empiricus^ ;}fa/Atmali£0Si lit. 187, p. 430, line 
7 frd. Bekker; Ludan, 42 r 57: fd^^ Ets 

2 I ; Seneca, jl 5. 10, p- 497 i ® 3 , J^ Muller; 

Libanius, ed- Relske, 1. p. 4^3 ; 4 - P^^ 2 53 j ^ 57 i 259 i Longinus, * De 

iovcnlione; in ed. Wak, 9- P- 15 ° 1 Sopatrus, Bialpitn^ 

£Vri;plTtov, in RAiL cd. Wab, S. p, 210 ; Theophilua Antecessorp 

RiW^kr^fj Criuca InUifaL lib. I tit. ii. voL i. p. 17 sq* ed. 

G* O. Reiti; Zenobius, I 30; iVf., !L 61 : SchoL on Sophocles, O^d. 
CoL 360; Schol. on Aristophanes^ KnigAti, bchoL on 

Dcmosiheriesp iL 6, p. 19; Sdiol. on Aeschmes, ii i 5 j P’ 

SchultL [t is also meottoned in a late Gre^ Lnsmption found in the 
Odeum of Hcrodes Atticus at Athens (C /. A. iii. No. 170; Kaibeh 
Gnuf^ No* 792). It is said that after the aar of the 
Seven against Thebes, Adrastus fled to Athens and took refu^ at the 
altar of Mercy (Apollodorus, iiL 7 - * ? Zenobius, i. 30). Btmilarlyj the 
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chlldrtfl Qf HcrotlK, pursued hy Eurystlieus alter the death of their 
Ciiher, are said IQ have taken sanctuary nt the altar of Mercy in Athens 
(Apotlodomst IL i. t ; Zenobiijs, li. 611 Schot on AristopbaiieSf 
u 5 I ; Schot. on Demosthenes^ iL pu 19). According to one iradition 
it was the children of Hercules who, grateful for the protection accorded 
them at Athens, founded the altar (Statius, xii. 497 ; I'hilo^ 

stratus, EpisL 39). Diodorus tells us (xtii. 3i. 7) that the Athenians 
were the first* and Pausanias here tells us that they were the only* 
Greek people who set up an altar of Mercy. But in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius at Epidaurus a small altar has been found with an in¬ 
scription t Hieroclos (dedicated) an altar of Mercy m obedience to a 
dream*® opj^ncoAoyBjr^, 1883* p. 150), 

It has been conjectured that the altai of Mercy may have been 
identical with an altar of ^eus of the Market which ihtMJghl to have 
stood in the market-place (Bekker's AnfcR^ffa 1, p. 338^ line 3- 

: compared With Schol. on Aristophanes, ATr/^^/r* 410; C LA. L No. 
33, line 5}p The grounds for this conjecture arc (l) that Euripides in 
his drama Tfe- /f/r^Iids (69 represents the children of Hercules 
as suppliants of Zeus of the Market, and (1) that the common tradition 
represented them as taking refuge at the altar of Mercy (see above). 
These two traditions may be combined by supposing that the altar of 
Mercy was ident'tcal with the oltar of Zeus of the Market. But the 
existence of this latter altar is not well attested. The cMCt situation of 
the altar of Mercy in the market-place is not knOwn» It was perhaps near 
the Painted Colonnade, since Pausanias mentions It immediately after 
the colonnade. Cp^ Wachsmuth, Z>iV SiaAt 2. pp. 436-440. 

17, t. altars of Modesty * of Bumotu. The altar of Modesty 
stood on the AcropoliSt near the temple of Athena Guardian nf 
the City (Folias)^ Modesty was sold to have been the nurse of Athena, 
See Eustathius, on Homer, //. xxii. 4 5 P- t ^ 79 * lines 39-4 1 ; H^ychins* 
; Bekkei^s A^e^Aifta f7raftra, li p. 355* tines 
There was a priestess of Modesty, who had a seat reserved for her in 
the theatre of Dion>^us (C. /. .^4. liL No. 367). Cp. Pans. liL 30. to. 
Aeschines mentions the altar of Rumour at Athens (i. 138) and says 
that public sacrifices were offered to her as a goddess (iL 143). Her 
altar Is said to have been erected after the battle of the Eurymedon, 
because the rumnur of that great Athenian victory had reached Athens 
the same day (SehoL on AeschineSi L 12 8* p. 17 7, ed. Schulti). 

17. 3. the gymnoirinm of Ptolemy. Pausanias has now quitted 
the market-place. The gymnasium of Ptolemy* which Pausauias tells 
us was HOT far firom the matket-place^ probably stood to the east or 
north of it. For a Creek gymnasium, unlike the building to which we 
now gi^'e that name, a spacious edifice with open courts for the 
practice of running and leaping ; and room for such a structure could 
hatdly ha^-e been found to the west or south of the market-place on 
account of the nse of the ground. A number of inscriptions relating to 
the discipline and traimug of the Athenian lads have been 

found at the Colonnade of Attaluj which, as we hare seen (p- 5S 
enclosed the market-place on the north-east These inscriptions re- 
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peatedly meniiDn the Psqlcitiaeu.m or gymns&imrt PlDleitiy (C /, A. il 
No. 463, line 6/., No. 471 JinC 19 i M. 481, !mc 50) ; and if, as is 
pTob-iblt, they were set up in it, we may suppose that the PtolcrTweum 
was somewhere to the cast or north of Uic Coldnnade of Aiialiu. 
Pausanias’s statement that ihe gymnasium was beside the Theseum is 
confirmed by Plutarch 36) 5 but as the site of the Thcsewi ts 

itself uncertain^ this does not help us la determine the she of the 
gymnasium. 

The founder of ihe g^nasium was probably Pinkmy Philadelphus 
{285-^4? nC.) The building inctuded a library to which the lads con- 
trihuied a number of volumes (CV I, A^ ii* No. 46S, line 25 i No. 
4S2j line 50). Tl seems indeed to have been specMiJIy used as a literary 
instlinte, for the lads atlended lectures on philosophy in it (C. /. Ar ii. 
No. 479, tine ig% and Cicero represents himself and bis fnends as 
having Imcncd to a discourse by the philosopher Antinchus in. the same 
building {Dif v. 1. j), Cp, Milchh&fer, ^ Athen,' p, 169; 

Lolling, 'Athen,* p, 319; Miss Harnsun, Anamf Af/fm, p. 144 ^W- 

17. 3. Juba the LibyalL In the course of the excavations con¬ 
ducted at the Colonnade of AttaJus in 1861 a marble bead was found, 
which H. Bninn proposed to identify aa the head of the statue of 
Juba IL Keie mention^ by Pausantaa. The head is life-aiae ar^d of fine 
workmanship. It represents a young man with a bandage or wrapper 
wound round his head several limes- Brunn compaitd it with a head 
of a young man found at Julia Caesarea in Africa, ihe capitaJ of 
Juba 11. This African head Brunn had previously ideniititd as that 
of Juba 11, on ibc strength of Its resembkincc to portraits of Juba on 
coins, and on other evidence. He ibinlts that the head found in the 
Colonnade of Attalus rcpnesenls the sme man* namely Juba II, See 
Anna/i 29 p\K I94’i97» Tav. d' agg. 

rWr, 33 (ifibi), p. 412 jy-t dAA /mL for r36i, p. 42 jy. : 

Cavvadifls, VkvTTTa Tov MoMrrfov, No. 457- Bninn shared 

the bellcft Ihcn general, that the building in which the head was found 
Whs the gymnasium of Ptolemy. U is now known, however, to be 
the Colonnade of Attalus (see above, p. 55). This weakens Brunn^s 
argument to same extent. In the Colonnade of Attalus was found 
the inscribed base of a statue of King f^olemy, son of Juba; it was 
eficcled by ibe Athenian people, and probably stood beside or near the 
slaEvc of his father King Juba in the gymoasium of Ptolemy {Stuart 
and kitvcix, a/ 5. p- 1 ; C L U- No. 360 ; C. L A. 

ill, Nol 155 ). 

17. 2. Ohrysippus of SolL Cicero (Df i. 1 1- 3P) and 

Diogenes Laertius (vli. 7. 183) mentio-n a statue of Chr)'sippus in the 
market-place {Ceramicus) at Athens, It represented the philosopher 
seated with bis hand screiched out* but so puny In person that the 
statue was almost hidden by that of a burly cavalier which stood beside 
iL Whether this was the statue seen by Pausanias Is doubtful 

1T+ 2- a aaaetimry of Tlieseiw. ITiis sanctuary is said to have 
been constnicted to enshrine the bones of Theseus which were brought 
to Athens by Cimon after the Persian war, apparently in the ^-ear 469 

VOL 11 ^ 
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B«c, (see note on § 6 ), It became one of the most sacred and 
fainCni^ sanctuaries ift Athens (PlutarcliT -P^ ifTt/fo, 17 : Strabo^ sx p. 
396). It enjoj-ed the ptiviJeges of an asylum or sanaoary in ihe strict 
sense; all persons in danger who took refuge wuliin its piecinct were 
safe. Runaway slaves especially seem to have fled to it. See Plutatch, 
36 ; Aristophantt, 1311 with the Sebolium j 

AnstophaneSr quot^ by l^oUui^ vii. 2 . Diodoms^ iv. 63 ; 

Etymuhg. Misgnttm^ j.w. Oipctov and ; Hesychius and 

s.v.B*ffr€tov I Bokkeria Am^defa Crown, l. 264, 
line 31 s^- I Schoh on Aeschines, ui. 13, p. JlSj ed- Schulta The 
precinct must have been of some eslent, for we hear of troops bivouack^ 
ing (Thucyiisdes, vi, 6 j> and of Flsisimtus addressing an assembly of 
the people in it (Anslotle^ e/ AfA^ns, I |h The Council of 

the h"ive Hundred occasionally met in the Theseum (C. / A. ii. Ntv 
4S I , line 2 and ii is said that trials were sometimes held in it (Photiua. 

j.sf. l^eror t Afagnum, i.v. OijV«<ev, p 451), The 

elections by k)t to cemin magistiacies icgularly took place in the 
Thescum, the oRiters who presided at the elections being the sis archons 
callHi Thesmolhclae or * lawgivers * (Aeschines, iii. 13, with the Sebot. 
p, 3 jS^ ed. ^chultx ; Aristotle, Cc^ftsfitatwrr $/ AfA^s^ 6z). We hear 
of building materiala being fetched from the Theseum (C. /. A, IL &34 b* 
col, i, lines 9 j^,p 30 65 J7., col. ii. lines 31* 55 and mention is 

made of treasures of Theseus (C A A. I Nofc 210^ 273)1 which were 
protably kept in his sanctuary. Festivals were held in honour of 
Theseus \ they inclucled a procession, athletic contests, and a lorch-mce^ 
The names of the victors in the contests wtfv engraved on a slab of 
stone or btotiie which was set up in ihe Thesdum. See C / A^ iL Nox 
444 t 44 5j 44^p 44®:' i A. iiL Kos. 104, toy; AcArfov 
XeyiAdr, iSSp, p. 147^^-^ Cp. Plutfwch, Tkesens^ 36 ; A. MommseUf 
//f^Ffohgie^ p. 269 The priest of ThesciUi had a stai rescrvicd for 
him in the thcaure of Dion^-sus (C /. A. iii. No. 41). 

With tegard to the posirion of the Theseum, Plutarch says that it 
was situated “ lu the middle of the dty, beside the present gymnaiitim ” 
(7'Arxw^, 36). This talliei with the statement of Pnusanias that the 
Theseum was beside the gyrnnasium of Ptolemy, which wai not lar fixuti 
the market-piact We have seen some gruimd for supposing that the 
gymnasium was near the Colonnade of Attalus, either to the nordi or 
east of iL A passage m Aristotle seems to show that the Theseum was 
not far from the ascent to the Acropolis^ The passage in question 
naimtea how Pisistratus succeeded in disarming the Athenians and 
making himself master of Athens. It runs thui {CeirslfiMtit/vr 0/ Afk^m, 
jg): *Ufav^ng caused ihe cithens to assemble under arms in the 
Theseunt, he (Pisistiatus) attempted to address them. But he purposely 
lowered his voice a Uttk ; and when they said that they could not hear* 
he bade them ascend to the gateway of the Acropolis^ In order that he 
might be nioro audible. While ht spun out his harangue^ men 
appointed for the purpose (ook the weapon) and shut them up in the 
buildings n^ar the Theseum, after which they went and told Pisisiratus- 
He, on the conclusion of his speech^ informed the people what had been 
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done Abmit tJir weapons, and told them not to be surprised or dis- 
cour&lfed but to go and mind lh*ir wn afbiiis, while he would attend to 
the of governrnenL'* The reading in the monascript is uncertain 

in one pan of this passage \ according to Hiiuther reading ('Ar^JCfiV 
bsiead of Ptsistratns ^sembled the citizens not in ihe Ttieseum 

but in the AnaCeEuti^ This is supported hy a pamlkl passage in 
Polyaentis ^ 21. 2^ who describing the same event says that the 
citizens assembled under arms bi the Anaceum^ and that when they had 
followed PisistmttiS to the gateway of ihe Acropolis his agents “gsuhered 
op and brought down the weapons to the sanctuary of Agraulus.^ The 
Annccum and the 5anctuar>^ of Agraulus weits near each other on the 
northern slope of the Acropolis (see i. iS. t s^. with the notes). Hence 
if we adopt the reading tn the passage of Aristotle, it wilt 

follow that the Tbeseum was sjtoaied on the northem skipc of the 
Acropolis, not far from the Anaceum. Cp. C. VVachsmuth, in 
J/krcj/«, N.F. 46 (1891), p^ 327 Even wsihoiit adopting this 
reading wc may to some extent recontile the accounts of Aristotle and 
Polyaenus by supposing that among “the buildings near theTbeseum” 
mentioned by Aristotle was the sanctuary of Agrtiulus mentioned by 
Pol^-aenu^. From this agnin it H'Ould fallow that the Thescum lay on 
the northem slope of the Acropolis near the Anaceum and the sanctuary 
of Agrnulus. [n any case, if Aristotle is right, there was a Theseum at 
Athens kmg before Cimon brought back the supposed bones of Theseus 
to Athens in 469 iLd 

Thus the evidence of AristoEler taken in connexion with that of 
Faosanias and of the inscriptions ibund in the Colonnade of Attalusg 
points to the conclusion tliat the Theseum stood somewhere between 
the Colonnade of Attalus and the north-western foot of the Acropolis, 
perhaps in the neEghbourhood of the mined chapel of J oanna. 

An altempt has been made to delermine the position of the Thesetim 
in another way. Demosthenes says 10 one passage (xvEi, ta^, p. 270) 
that TrofflcSt the £tther of Aeschines, u'a* a slave of a certain Elpkis, 
who kept a school beside the Theseum; and in another passage (xtt 
24%^ 419) Demosthenes says that Aeschines’s father taught a school 
beside the sanctuary of the Physician Herts, it seems nalitml to sup¬ 
pose thin in these two passages Dcmosthcoes is referring 10 the same 
perlcKj in Tromes’s life when he was an usher in the school of Elptos» 
and If this k so, it foiiaws that the iTteseum was near the sanaimry of 
the Physician Hero. This was the view taken by Apollonius in his life 
of Aeschines j for, endcntly combining the two statements of Demo- 
sthenes, he says that the father of Aeschines ‘*was or^nally a sla« and 
taught letters uith fetters on his Icg^ beside the Theseum and the shrine 
of the Pbysfcian^ {BwgrapAi ed. Westcrntann, p. 265)^ Now^ 

two inscriptions reLotlng to the Hero Physician and his sanctuary have 
hccti found at Athens In Athena Street opposite the fountain of Boreas, 
One of these iiiJicriptlqn$ (C A A. ii. 403) contains a dedication to the 
H era Physician by a certain Eucles, followed by a decree of the Council 
Five Hundred ordering that a commission be appointed to manufac¬ 
ture a jug for the Hero Physician out of some of the petty silver offer^ 
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ings in hh sSrinc^ and providing lhai the aamea of the persans who had 
dedicated the silver offerings which were to be used in maMiig the jug 
nhould be engraved on a slab of stone and set up in the sajictnary. 
The InKripticsn concludes with a list of these pciiy ofTerings, the names 
of their dedicators, the weight of silver used in making the jugj the 
expense of making it^ and the sum paid for cutting the inscription im 
the stone. Among the petty offerings nsed up in making the jug are 
silver eye% legs, and a iWd^ doubtless dedicated by per^ns who 
ascribed to the Hero Physician the cure of corresponding members of 
their own bodies. The other inscription (C E A. ii. No, 404) contains 
a decree of the Conndl of Five Hundred orderiug that some new vessels 
be made for service in the sanctuary of the Hero Physician to replace 
others which were old and w'om ouL The two inscriptions are pub¬ 
lished with notes by Prof, G. Hirschfcid in /frrwcr, 8 (1874)+ pp- 
3^0^360, As the stones on which these two inscriptions are carved arc 
large and lieavy^ it has been conjectured that the sanctuary in which 
they were originally set up cannot hav^e been far from the spot where 
they were foufttL If sOp the sanctuary of the Hero Physician must have 
been uear the founLaln. of Boreas in J^Lheua Street^ to the north of the 
modern Hermes Streep at a considerable distance north of the so- 
caited Colunuade (more pcupcrly Gymnasium) of Hadrian (see note on 
L iS. 9)- It would follow that the Theseuinip being near the sanctuary 
of the Hero Physician, would also have to be louked For in this neigh¬ 
bourhood This is condrmed by an iuscriptioa containing a dedication 
to Theseus which Pittakis copied at the fountain of Boreas (C /. j 4 , in 
tiBo; Rangabe^, NAUmfucif 2. p^ 736, No. io|9)^ Bui 

Oft the other hand the evidence of Aristotle, as we have seen, is in 
favour of placing the Tbeseum much fLirther south. The Inscriptions 
may very well have been tiausporEed from their original sites. 

The Hero Physician, it may here be remarked, has sumetitnes been 
wrongly confoimded with ToKaiis^ whose tomb vras not far from the 
Dipylum on the left of the road 10 the Academy, Toxaris was said to 
be a Scythian who died at Athens and was w orshtpped by the Athenians 
a hero under the name of the Stranger Phj’sictan. A white horse 
was regularly sacrificed at his tomb. See Lucian, f I L. v, 

Sybcl, ^Tnxaris,* /frrma, 2o (iSfi;), pp, 41-55, The original name of 
the Hero I'hysician, on the other hand, was said la be Aristomnehus ; 
he was buried at Marathon beside the sanctuary of Dionysus, and was 
revered by the natives of the district See Bekkeris Am^rdiria i- 

p. 262, lint 16 I cp. Schol, on Demosthenes x\jl 249, pi 419. 

Some of the inscriptions rearing to the Theseum (C /, A. ii. Nos. 
444p 4 4 St 44 ^) fc^und at the chapel uf St, DemeLriu^ Katephores, 
and as they contaiu a provision that copies of them were to be set up in 
the Theseum, it might be inferred that the The»eom stood at or near 
the spot where the inscriptions were found. The chapel of St. Deme¬ 
trius Katephures, which has been removed, stood ab[»ut half-way 
between the Metropolitan Church and the north-tasteni foot of the 
Acropolis, at the spot where the maps now mark the Diogencum or 
gymnasium of Diogenes (cp. Plutarch, Qi^iursi. Cffnvtv^ ia- l. l >, on the 
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atTcngih of A number of insdi^irms telating to the gyimiaaium which 
have been foofid there (see E- Cuiliu^ p. Ixxxv,) But 

the evidence of PauMnla^ is against placing the Theseum so far to the 
cfijai and at such a distance from the rnaTket-plact It would seem that 
the stones which contain the ir^seriplSons were carried thither to help 
in building the Frankish walls which is cotnmonly called the wall of 
Valerian. See Mildihoftfs ^Athcn*" p. I7J 

A seholbst on Aristophanes 665 states that the 

Thcscum was beside the RnyaJ Colonnade. But this statement of the 
scholiast seems to be a mere unw^arrantable inference of his own from 
the passage of Aristophanes on which he is commentang ; he supposes 
that iht Theseum was a colonnade, which it certainly was net. 

The Thescum wo have been discussing was not the only sanctuary 
of Theseus nt Athens. This appears finm the terms in which r^ucy- 
didcs refers to it; he speaks of it as ** the Tbeseum in the city ^ (y^r 61 % 
deafly imjf^ying that there was at least one other Thesttim outside the 
city proper Th?tt there tvas another Theseum betw^een or near the 
Long Walls is made certain by a passage in Andocidea (i. 4S)^ where it 
is said that during the alarm eirdted by the mutilation of the Hennac 
the residents in the city were ordered to assemble under arms in the 
market-place, while the residents between the Long %VaJls wete to ^ther 
in the Theseum, and the residciits in Piraeus were to muster in the 
market-place of Hlppodnimi^.- It is clearly out of the question tliat the 
Theseutn here irieTitioned by Andoddes should have been the famous 
one which, as Plutarch says (Tiifjirwj, 36), stood in the heart of the 
city. The Theseum between or near the Long Walls may be the one 
which, as we learn from an inscrfplion (C. /. iL No. 1059), was 
farmed out by the corporntion of Piraeus along with other sacred pre¬ 
cincts. If this identification is correct, the prtdncl w-as more probably 
outside of, than between^ the Long Walls ; for in the inscription lE js 
stipulated that the tenants of the precincts shall not grow com on mote 
than one-half of the sacked lands, and that no timber or earth shall be 
rettiQved by them from the Theseum. This implies that the precinct of 
the Theseum was of some extenL Professor Milchhbfcr propose^ to 
Identify it with n large quadrangular euclosure on a spur which projects 
northward into the plain from the hill of Munychia. The enclosure, 
about I € to 60 metres long from cast to west, is formed by blocks of 
conglomerate stone Sot upright \n rows. There are four such row's on 
the west side, and two rows on each of the other sides. See Milch- 
hafer, in Aur/rw vi?n AtMa, Mr/auttr/idcr r«Y, Heft i. p J7 I 
^Piraeus/In Paumcistcr^sp 1200^ Cjc Leake^ i. 

p^s^, 392j 419 note i ; G. Wachsmuth, £>tt Sfadf l* 3SS i 

2^ pp. 148, 193. The inscription of Roman date, already repeatedly 
referred to, which records the restnmlion of sanctaanes in Athen^ 
Plraeusi, etc., makes mention of precincts of Theseus” 

1884, p 170)^ showing that there were at « 

them. Accoiding to Philochorus (referred to by Plularcl^ 3 SJ 

there were four sanctuaries of Theseus in Athens or Atnca i there had 
formerly been more, but Theseus dedicated all the rest to Hercules 
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fram ^nuitude for having been released by him from the lower wqrld 
(cp- g 4 t^otc)* 

The nanke Thcseuni has been tradidonally given to Ehe beaytifijl 
Doricr temple^ the best pn:5crved of all Creek tempicst which stands 
abouf a c|iiarier of & mile to the nonli-wnL of ihc Actopolii at Atltcos. 
Before f^xaminuig the claims of the temple to its tradiLioaal desigoatlcnr 
it will be necessary briefly to describe iL 

k stands on an eminence which projects notthward Into the plain 
from the group inflow bills (Areopagus^ Nymphaeum hill, etc.) that lies 
to the west of the A-cmppolisu This eminence was known in antiquity as 
the Market Hill {Ktf/im&j stnee it bounded the market-place 

on the west (see above, p^ 1 3 |)u The temple m of the Doric orders and 
of the dass Killed peripteral hexastyle, Ae. it is surrounded by a 
colonnade and has a* cdumns at each of its narrow erids* it rests 
upon a tbre&stepped basetnent The foundations and the lowest of 
the three steps arc constructed of hard Piraeic Umestime; the two upper 
steps and the temple itsdf are built of white Penjelic inarfalt. The 
temple hices about eight degrees to the south of east. It measures 104 
feet In Length by 45 feet in breadth on the highest step of the biistnnenu 
The number of columns in the colonnade is ihiny-fbur^ of which there are 
Sts at each of ihe erwls and thirteen at each of tlie sides, the comer 
Columns being reckoned mice mer, Ttie columns ate 19 feet high, 
incliKling the capitals, and vary in diameter from 3 feet 5 inches at the 
base to 2 feet j inches at llie top. They arc thus slenderer than those 
of the PartbenoeL Each column Is composed of seven dnims and has 
iwfflty fluiesj the depth of which diminishes low^irds the top. 'Fbe 
entasis or swelling of each column- in the middle is very slight. The 
inletcolLimnbEjon or distance between the cnlumns Is 5| fceL 

Tin; crlla or core of the temple consists of a centra] chamber or 
n^s in the nairrow sense, with a fon^chamlKr at the east end 

and a back-chainbcr at the west end. The fore-ckmibcr 

is deeper llian iho bock-chamber^ and this, together with ibe ricihcr 
sculpluraJ decoration at the cast end, prmes conclusively that the cast 
end was the liont of the temple^ Both fpre^chomber and back-chamber 
opened on the colonnade through a pair of columns between as 

the pillar-like leriiihtations of the side-walls were called. 

All round the outside of the temple, above the architrave, runs a 
Doric frieie of alternate tdglyphs and melopes. The meiopes art 6S 
id number. Of these wly dghteen are adorned with sculptu^ reliefs^ 
namely ihe ten at ibe easEern end of the temple, and the eight at the 
eastern ends of the north and south sides (four on the iwrth side aad 
four on the south side). 

The subjects of the sculptures m the tea meiope^ of the eastern 
from are nine of the labours of Hercules, one of the labours being 
represented on two metopes. These labours art, beginning with the 
south: (1) Hercules and the Ncmean Lion; (2) Htixules and the 
Lemaeort hydra t (3) Hercules and the CetynaGta hind s (4) Hercules 
and the Eryttnmlbian boar \ (5) Hercules and the horse of Diomede ; 
(6) Hercules and Cerberus ^ (7) Hercules and Hippolyta^ queen of the 
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Amaxons i (8 9) Hefctiles and the inple^bodied GcryM ; {i o) 

Ht^lcs and gne of Hcapendes. Thew itn melons art, 
much damaged. The eight metopes on the not^ Md south sides ^ 
better preserved. They reprtSHil the Mploits nf Theseus, n^dy. oa 
the south side (begtuning at the east): (i) the conques _ 
MinoTun (s) ihe^itirt of the btiil of Marathon t (3) the 
of Sinis ; (4) the punishment of Procmales } on the north si e ( 8 

at the e»t): ( 5 ) the conquest of Periphetes the club-i^ ; (6) 
wrestling with the Artadian Ceicyno j <7) the conquest «id pumshment 
of •leiron ■ (81 the capture of the Crommyan sow. 

^n addUiL to these sculptured metopes t^rt U 
at each end of the aEtt. The anangement of iht^ fnwm '* 

The western friete eateads simply acrow the width ^ ^ 

to aHia, But the eastern frieic is prolonged m a straight 1_ y _ 

t^e rm/. on each side so as to cross the ambulatory and m«l the 

epistyle or beam* surmounting the colonnade The^st 

->1 feet long t the ««sl frieze is al»Jiit 37 f«t long T^t ^ 

west fn«e is the battle between the Centanm and 

of the east frieie is a battle fought in pms^ce of 

who are divided into two separate groups of 

depicted b this east frieze has not been identified 

HTOjcctuml fflcplsuiaiions ftf it liave been dfered L^e 

a ^Ule of the giants, because some of the combatants 

toclcs. But the adversaries of the giants were the g^ . iinir nart 

fricae the gods are seated m 

in the fight K. O. Muller explained the bartle to ^ 

Theseus and the rebel Fallanttds tf^ltnarcb, rA^irj, 3)> ■ _ 

argued Uiat it TCprescnts the battle ^ Eurystheus 

^ry’stheus on behalf of the Hemclids who had fled from Eurystheus 

and taken refuge at Athens (sm i. 3*- ^ ]’cpie). c«mcd out of 

All these sculptures are in ihetr P^i ^ 

Parian mmble. (Miss Harrison says t^t c . (tfiahUciit 

miuble Bui this seems to be a misiako ^ ^ ^ i ces of 

p, 118 .) They were all painted, and i^ii^ 

their colours down to the beginmng of the X' 

says: - Vestiges of bmien and goldeneolou^ Th^ 

and of blue, green, and red dra^ry a« sh nT^ed ■ vestiges 

building itself, or at least large portions erf the drawing 

of colour are still to he seen in pla«^ while j-dy dm^J 

^ the pattern remain. A panted 

he seen oo the intenor cornice of ^ -,,^miiTulEs were 

the cassettes of the coffered ceiling. The 

Hue, the bright red Coloured rtstomtioM ■ 

Of the and of the cassettes nf the celling m given y 

Semper in his work, Der 5fj'4* t. platM i-, v., m eidaled is 

TIh* ^ctilptures of ih.^ gable* baye disapp^ » 

proved by the traces of their tt-cuted contemponmeonsly 

The existing sculptures must fitted ia that they must 

with the building of the temple i for they are so fitted in 
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bav* been in their places before the roof was pul on. The walk of the 
temple show tmees of having been coaied with stucco^ probably la 
receive paintings. As to die precise date when the temple with its 
sculptures was creeled, opinions differ. All are agreed dmt it is a work 
of about ihe middle of ihc fifth century fix. Its tine proportions^ the 
pnraence of the optical curves, the cKquisiie finish of the workmanship, 
and the nature of the materials, all prove that the ternpk belongs to the 
age of Pericles. Bui wheiher it was built soon before or soon after or 
simultaneously with the Parthenon, is disputed. Formerly the general 
view was that the temple was earlier iban the Parthenon s but in recent 
years Opinion has veered rcrimd, and archkeos now incline to hold that 
the so-called Thescum is the kier of the two temples, mainly because 
it is supposed to exhibit more advanced tendencies to lonlctsm in 
archileciuraJ details. Ibis is the opinion of Dr. Dbrpfdd and Mr. P, 
Craefi 

The conclusions as to the dates of the two temples, drawn from a 
comparison of tlicir sculptures, are also discrepant. All admit that the 
rMembknets between the west frieae of the so^ailcd Theseum and the 
metopes of the Parthenon are so close that the one must have been to 
some extent modelkd on the other* Take, for cKample, the figure 
of the Centaur who is heaving up a wme-jar la hurl it at a prostrate 
Lapith, This figure occurs both on the frieze of the Theieqm and on 
one of the metopes of the Parthenon. But which was the original and 
which the copy f The answer seems supplied by the observation that 
the figures on the ftieie arc broken up into separate, metopislike groups, 
looMly connected by a figure thrown in here and there to give an 
artificial unity to the whole. From this the rtatural conclasion would 
seem to be that the sculptor of the frieze bad before him the metopes 
of Oic Parthenon depicting the battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapkhs, and that he made up his frieze by putting together into a single 
battle-pqcw the scenes which were separately represented In the 
metoj^ altering the figures to some CKtent and adding some fresh ones 
to link the whole together, but not so skilfully as to conceal the joinings. 
The opposite conclusion, it is tree, has been drawn by Mr. A. S. 
Murray, He thinks that the panial separation of the groups on the 
fn«e suggested to the sculptor of the Farthenoa the idea of emplovtnff 

subjects for metopes. But thia view, I confess, seems to me 
forced and unnatural. 

A comparkan of the sculptured inetopcs of the scnrallcd ' Theseum" 
with the similar subjects depicted on Attic ^nsc^patntings seems also to 

“w.!'' ‘ Thesflum.' The compariswt has b«a insti- 
tuted by Mr* aiiber MiilJer, He finds that (be ffijctopes of the ‘Thcseuin’ 
have been mutaled qn many Attic va4«, but that ftqi« of these imila- 
Iiofis IS older than 4jo ac. The condu^kn is that the metopes were 
executed not much before that year. But from the way in which the 
tmlopes are fitted in bei^ th« tri^lyphs, wo know that they must 
^vc Imn pla^ in pesunn before the temple was roofed (I_ jHiiui. in 
A^h df/r /nt/iwo, JO ((07*^ p, so4>, It would fotiqw that tlie 
‘Thcseiun* was completed Jlttle if at ail before 430 itt But the 
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24. S- , * 

Tti« n:tmea of the stttlplora who adorned the temple arc not Idaown. 

From the sty le of the melo|K Mr. L JuWm has argued that they were 
probably executed by NCyron or his popils. He bases this eonelusion 
on the muldplicity and mriciy of the siiuatioos, die absence of drapery, 
ihe vigour^ vivacity, and truth to nature of the nude human figures and 
animolSi the want of intellectunl expres^on on the faecSt ^nd the super¬ 
ficial, somcwlfiat stiiffc archaic toeatrnent of the hmi and beards. His 
view is accepted as probable by Prof. Overbeck and Mr. A, Murray, 
though the latter is of epiuion that the sculptures were executed Tulher 
by a pupil of Myron iluro by Myrcn bitnsel/; for *Hhey may have 
his fiiults and peculiarities, but they have not the style of so great a 

master," , 

The temple, though on the whole well preserved, has sustained 
some damage m the course of ages. Lightning bnis shattered a portion 
of the noTth-wesl comer, and earthquakes have displaced some of the 
drums erf the cultuiuis. The inlefior of the temple was altered in 
Byzantine times to convert It into a church of SL Ccoigt- The ancien t 
roof has been replaced by a barrel-vault. 

It Temains to state the aigunients for and against the view' that ^ fcs 
fine Doric temple is the Thtseum : ( 1 ) in fiivour of the view that it is 
the Theseum there are (0 the tradition which, for some centuries at 
leist, has designated the temple as the Theseum : (a) the evidenqe o 
the eight sculptured tnelopcs representing the deeds of Theseus, andjhe 
west frieie representing the fight of the Centaurs and Lapiths at which 
Theseus, according to the legend, was present: and (3) the traces of a 
coating of stucco on the inside walls of the lemplc: for tbiiS goM to 
prove that the were cmbdlishcd with paintings, and we 
Pausanias that the walls of the Theseum were &o adomed. t 
regani to {l J, the fir^ writer In modem times to call the temple the 
Theseum wn^ the anonymous author of a Greek tract on the topograp y 
of Athens, which is preserved in the PaHs library, and seems to have 
been written about the end of die fifteenth century* hee C. Wachsmuth, 
Die Sf^i J* pp. 357 * 7431 

Br P- 3^ m- Hciicdbrth the temple continued to bear tne 

name of ihe Theseum without question dli about the middle of the 
leenih ceniury, when Ludwig Ross disputed its claim to the title an 
proposed to Identify it with the temple of Ares (Paus. 1* e. 4)1 a 
designadoD which had already been applied lo the temple by l ^ 3 ^ 

Italian traveller Cyriacus of Ancona (Cn Wachsuiuth, DU iS/aa 


I. pp. 358, 737 }w This brings us to , -rt, 

(H) the arguments against the lemplc being the Theseum: r | 
Theseu$ w'm not a god but a hero; hence his sanctuary was no 
temple but a or hero’s shrint^ The distinedon between ei k 

and worshipful heroes was a sharp one in Creek lehgiou , on y a city 
had a temple (ffdAr); a hero had a heroic shrine {Aer^^ prccmc 
(llfinmfiff), or sanctuary (Arer^). The only two writers w ® 
the Theseum as a temple are Hesychius an t t au or 
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ihe Mi^um 451 , i.v. Si^Hioi^Ju But very HtUe 

welj^ht can be altaclied 10 the evidence of such his writers. Tbe 
Thcscuni is caJIcd 3. sancttmiy and a sacred close by 

Pausaeias {i 17 , 2 and 6 )^ a heroes shrine by Photiui 

s.v. Ot^mik) and an anon^Tnoiis writer in Bekker^s Aa^cdofa Gra^ca^ i. 
p. 364 + line 31 ; and a precinct by HarpocTation and Suldas 

as weU jw on an inscriplbn {CL A A. ii No. 444)4 
Generally, howe^^r, it was called simply the Theseum, as by Arislon 
phanes ^ 312 ), Thucydldea {vL 61 )^ Peiiio^hcnes (xviii. 129 , 

p, 27 o)p Aeschines (iii iz)t Aristotle (Ccffji^iVirr/ffla ef A/A^m^ and 
63 ), Diodorus (it. 62 },. and Plutarch {De ffjihffr l?)- Now^ whereas 
Greek tetnpl» re^arly bonted east, h would sctin that the brines or 
prednets of heroes ^ced wesL At least we are told that sacrifices to 
deities were offered to the east, sacrihees to heroes to the west (SchoL 
on Pindar, lifAm^ iSi I JO, cd. BOfkh); and this is confirmed by the 
precinet of the hero Petops at Olympia, which has been found to open 
to the 3 oulb-we$t (see note on v, 13 * 1 ), But the soiled Thesetim 
at Athens is a r^ular temple with its fttmt to the east {see above). 
It muAt thertfore have been dedscated to a god, not to a nwre hero like 
Theseus. (It is true that Diodoma, iv. 62 ^ says the Athenians honoured 
Theseus with goddike honours ; but this e^xpres^iop Is clearly h?ase 
and incorrect. Plutarch rightly describes the honours paid to Theseus 
aa hemic, not divioe. Sec Plularch, TA^s^us^ 35 ; /<£, Ctmeir^ 3 ^) 

(2) The Temple in question belongs by its style to the age of Peridcs 
nnd seems to be later than the Parthenon, which was completed about 
433 &.C. But the Theseum was constructed in the aye of Cimon and 
• seems to have been begun not later than 469 B.c. (see note on L 17. 6). 
It follows that the two edifices cannot be ihc same* 

(5) The evidence of Aristotle, Plutarch, and Pausanias as to the 
situation of the Theseum is against identiiying it with the temple in 
question, and is in £ivour of placing it lo the east of the market-pbee 
and the north of the Acropolis (see above, p- 146 

(4) The argument that the temple must be the Thesemn because 
eight uf the metopes and one at least of the friezes represented the 
exploits of Theseus is met by showing, as L Ross did, that the subjects 
sculptured on the metopes and on the fricies of Greek ternples had no 
necessary relation to the deities of the tempks. Thus^ for tsample^ the 
Centaurs of some of the Parthenon metopes have no conoexion with 
Athena, the goddess of the temple. The labours of Bercules were 
sculptured on the metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (sec v 

JO. 9), 

On the whole, the preponderance of evidence is against the view 
that the sc^called * Theseum^ was reaJly the sanctuary of Theseus. 
But if the temple in quntion was not the Thescum, to what god was it 
dedicated I 

Various answcis to this question have been given, L. Ross, as we 
have Men, thought that the temple was that of Area (k* i. S. 4 note) 
Another theory, advocated by Professor C. Wachsmuth and Professor 
E, Curtius, tdentihos the temple with iho “ very ^ous sanctuary of 
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Hercdcs, Avcrttrr of Evil, it* Mdite^ mtiitioned by ^ scholiast on 
Arisicp^aocs {f'rffgj, 501 s cp. Hesycbius, s.v. he ^KHrriytas t 

Zenobius, v. 22). The B(M:alled 'Thescuin^ cenainly sectna to 
hatT been in the quarter Melite (im note on M- &) » 
metopes on the eastern front iUnstnilinff the labours of H mules would 
be very appropriate in a itinple of HtixtJcs. Bor Pausanlas makes no 
mention of a temple of Hercules in this quarter^ and it is very unlikely 
that he would have passed over without notice so strikintf and beautiful 
a temple as the so-called 'Tbeseum.* Professor Curtius's conjecture 
p. 295), that Pausanias pu^sdy omitted to mention 
this temple of Henxles bcGiuse hla religioui feelings as an Ionian 
Greek were hurt at the deidcation of Herculea* can hardly be taken very 
seriously. 

Another vdeWp adopted by Professors U. Kdhler and Loeschckei and 
now by Professor Mikhhofer {Err/mcr ii 

(1891), p. 753 15 that the temple is that of Paternal Apollo (see 

PauiL i 3, 4 note). But the temple of Patem^ Apollo seems to have 
been In the market-plate t and theit is no evidence that the market¬ 
place ertended so far wcstw'ard as to include the eminence on which 
the * Th^eum * stands4 

It is enough to mention the theory of K- Lange {/fatit /im/ft. 
p. 67)* that the so-calJed ^Theseum^ is the sanauary' of Heavenly 
Aphrodite (Paus. L 14. 7), and the iHcw of Dr. Dy^er that it may have 
been the sanctuary of the Amazons ^as to which see ^Plularch, 

27: Diodorus, iv, 2 S. 2 t Stephanus Byiantius, ; Har. 

poMtIon, . ■ i. 

Lastly, it has been proposed to identify the so-called * ThcseuTyi with 
the temple of Hephaestus described by Pausanias {i. t 4 - 
fim advocated by Mr. Pervanoglu, has been accepted by H. G- 
Lollitif, Dr. Ddrpfcldt and Miss Harrisoit The only ^mcot m 
favour of it Is that it seems best to harmonise with Pausanias^s accou^ 
of the topography^ An objection to* this view is that in the scolplui™ 
metopes and frieze of the there la no reference to Heph¬ 

aestus, However, as we have seen, the sculptures of the metopes and 
even of the frieze of a Greek temple appear to have often had little or no 
relation to the god of the temple. U olherwisc with the sculpturM 
of the gables or pediments | they seem senemlly to have had a ^**||*^ 
reference to the deity of the temple s hut in the aso of the so^sillea 
* Thtseum * these sculptures have disappeared. i i 

On the whole, the view which identifies the scncallcd * ^esi^m 
with the temple of Hephaestus^ though it is not free from difljcultic^ 
seems less open to serious objections than any of the others. It may, 
therefoTi?, be provisionally accepKeti 


On the Ttusflim and the temple wbicli has M long wne by the 
Thtstuna, Bee SiuatE and Revcitt ^ , 3 . I*!*] ^ ^ . ■ 

pbtwL-iKiv. ; Dodwdk i. 3^^-^ I 

m\]cf. 'THeerhobenen ArbeiSen am Fritse del 

Athen/ 4- PP^ J MialTer WTewler, 
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Ip pUtcs xx.-xrL; UlilthB, 'Spiegarronc dc" Moouramti sdl VpotaxA del 

Thcseiam/ Aanali 13 pp. 74-B3 (T?pnnt«i ib GcnruUi ib 

hii ufiJ Pom^Mngtrtf pPf 135 -^ 47 )? AMfi^ni Afk^mri. pp. 2lS- 

233 ; E. Cimliui, EriaMUr-ta/tf 'Jtjri luJvw Aar/tn, p 52 SfaJt^ 

pp. 130 /iji.p 131 Jf-p 294-396 s C. iSritticheXp EfrjfAi tUvr dtV 

Uk^trruiAvH^ft av/ 4fj^ AJttv^h'i wm pp. [83^159; in 

SopplcnL 3(1867)1, JS3-3S9; P. reTtBLnojilu* ^ Dm H^sie»tGibn in Alhcbp* 

27 (iwlk PP- Bniftrt, * Dtc Bitdwerkt (i(3 Thadonp' 

Siiutn^&frj^'Afi dif /iViWSpjf; ftrW C/. if. Jlr. A^f. d. zu 
i874t 2- pp. 51-65 (itirtimariwed in Eftm N.S. 29(1875), 

pp- 39S-4^J t Aug. ScSsuIl^ Ei (Vrtli»Taviitf, 1874); W, Glirliltp I^iis 

Mzr wmi dii def i*i Af^m (VVicrip 

IS75); M p JbffTania^, pp. 3 ^ , J 3 S r 0 - Wachuudth, Sfadf At^ft, 

1- pp. JST'-J^S! il/4mr«j»«i?f^i /itidifr, i(j{i874^), plats xliiL, xliv^p li*, ; L. 
Julius, * Lc mciopi dul Temp^ 4 i Twee in Atsne,^ AttMuff d^/r /mfiifff^f 49 
(1877), pp. 92-95 : y ., 50 (j$7S)t ppu 1 93-2 IQ; G. lAM^cke, / 7 ft E^rfftaimKerepi- 
sa/f, p. II A V. WilunawilA-MiiJli^ndQrA; Am E'^x/afA^a, p. 135 ; W. 

Dorpr^ld, in AfAlA^sf d aivA, /«jA iW 9 ([884)^ p. 336; NisscH, in 

EAimiiiA^ .1/ifj^uwp xS.F. 4a{iS85), pp. 343-346 ; Friederichs-Wti^ten, </fp^- 
536-528; OTcrb«kp ^jcA. a. (, ppu 4.57-4691 

Milc^hcllf e/ Amritnt i7w//Viinf, pp. ;^5-36S; A. S- Murray, ^ 

Qntk X. pp 275-^2; MikbBofer^ 'Alhcup* pp ; fd.^ in 

Btrlincr ^kUoit^. IV^chim^hrifi^ ] z (i S91), p 753 /y. ; \. pp 

87-90; Baedeker,* pp 86^^; Wahber MQllerp Di* Tht^uirniiof^ :vw 
ZK Afk^n m ikrtfK Ftrkifif/rtfi zttr Vit^nmaftrtf (Gbltingcn, z88B)i Fenro«, 
Erfftn/ff^ if Aihtm^ Anhffiiiurt { Lmndva, 1SSS)^ p 72 tq . , with plats nx xr. , 
jssxifL: P. Cn*ef and A. Bitsnietstw, arlkk ‘ ThsdoUp" in Bauraeutcr'* /7mJt- 
jwj^ pp 1774-^786; lAHUlng, ■-■^then/ pp jr8, 319; Mbs Haimcm, 

Aik£Ms^ pp. II2-IZJ^ 146-1491 A4 H. Smiih, OdtdP^i ^ SfMfffvr;^ m fkf 
Eriffik MuiittfUt i, pp 2I6-231, 

IT. 3r paJutiugs of the Atheblese Ughtis^ the AmazDiis etc. 
Il appi^m diAL the painter of the pictum Itt the Th^um Micon 
(sec I 3). HarpocmtioTi and Suidns {s.v^ lloAirytaffiw) mention that 
accot^in^ to some people the pmnttn^ In the Thesetnti were by 
Po!ygnotu$. (In these passages of Haipocration and Suidos it would 
seeiTii that we must read or tep^ for the 

reading nf the MSS., which is, however, defended by Prof J* WilHartifi 
While In a privaiely primed paper^ TAc Ofiis/AtK/emfts cw fke Air^fin/h 
11/ p, 13-ry.) ll 15 possible iKat he may have painted the 

balde of the Athenians and Amaions or that of the Ccutaurs and 
Lapilhs ; for the only one of the three pictures which Pmisanias 
expressly attribuies 10 him is the picture of Thesetis and Amphitrite. 
It is, however, perhaps more probable that they were all by Mieon, 
and that ii was only the overshadowing leputatioa of Polygnoms which 
caused these works of his contempoimy Mkon to be ascribed to him. 

17. 2. TMs war is represented Also cm the ^eld of Athena. 
The refereace is to Phidias's statue of Virgin Athena m the Parthenon! 
The battle with the Amuocs was represented in relief on the outer side 
of her shield; on the inner side were carved the coml^ts of the gods 
with the giants (Pliny, /V xKxvi, Tt is said that into the relief 

the sculptor Phtdias introduced portraits of hitnscif and of Perides^ 
He portrayed himself as an old bald-headed man lifting up a stone 
in both hands; while Pericks was represented brandishing hta spear 
against the Amazons in such a way that his raised hand partially con- 
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the liktness, wbich is s^d W li 3 .ve been a very fine cme. See 
inutaich, ji ; cp. Aristotle, Be 6 . p 399 i 3 m'i 

Dio Chtysoslom, Or. jrii. voU 1. p. a r 4 jf,, <tL Diiid^; Ciceni, 7 "^^'- 
L 14. 34; Valerius MsKtlmus, vili. 14. 6 i Apuleius, Di mundo^ 3*- Ihc 
shield of ihe image of Craivatari AtKena, near EJatea, was adorned 
with rclicfe copied finom tbcm* on f be shield of ^'irgin Athena (Pa*^ ^ 
14, 8). Several copies, ail ercepl one fragmentary, of the sbjeld of the 
Virgin Athen.t have c«nc down to us ; and though rude in style they 
edible us 10 farm ii general tdea of the way iii which the battle wi 
the Amaiarts was rtpreseniod on it. The best known of these copies 
vs the fragmentary Strangford shield in the British MuMunii it is of 
marble. See Overbeck, d. jhat*. P/ajhi,* i. p. 353 1 \ 

Murray, //A/. 4>/Scti/Jdttrf, 2 . p. 13 T Jf.; Mitchell, 

Scutpiurr, p. 312 rp.! Colligfton, PAidiar, pp 2S, 32 - 

‘ Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias und ihte Nachbildungen,' AMii,:dt. 
d. hisi. 01. d. A. sdihs. f?rrc//. d. If 1 jj/nff. 8 (18 8 3J» P* 599 

17, 3 . and on the pedestal of Olympian Zeua See v. <' • 7* 

17. 3. When Mines htooght Thesona etc. This story is told also 
by Hv-ginus (Atlr^tiomifa, ii. 5) as follows: It is said ihal when 
Theseus came to Minos in Crete with seven maidens and sn boys, 
Minos, attracted by the beauty of one of the maidens whose name was 
Eriboea, would have oflered her violence. But Theseus would not suffer 
it, alleging that he was the son of Neptune (Poseidm), and as such 
could pioiect a maiden's honour against a tyrant. The dispute now 
turning not on the girl but on Theseus’s birth, to wit whether he were 
the son of Neptune or no, it is said that Mmo^ook a golden ^g f^ 
his finger and (brew it into the sea, bidding Th*^ iJl? 

him, if he would really be thought to be a son of Neptime. He hiii> 
self, continued Minos, could easily prove himself a son of Jupiter, 
accordingly be prayed hisi father to gjvc Inm a aign t at _ 

his sire. A clap of thunder and a flash of lightning immediately gave 
the sign. For a like mason Theseus, without any prayer or Mlemn 
appeal to hE\ parenl, pliuigccl into the sea. At once a great (m ^ 
dolphin&f gliding along ibc aea^ kd him tbroufili the ripp ing _ 
the Nereids. From ibem be received Minos s nng and from Tbetis ^ 
crowT5, ihe wedding-t^lfi of Vcous. sparkling uitb a host 
ethers «iy ihaE be received the ctown from Neplnne'^^jife 
and bestowed it on Ariadne* when be received her band ^ ^ 
of bis valour and magnajiimiiy. This crown,^ after Ana nc s ca p 
Bacchus is said lo have pkced aniong the sla^-'^ u 

Tills story, the subject of one of p.ctur« m the 

depicted on four ancient vase& whkb have come down to uy ^ ^ 
a vase found at Caere and now in ibe Lotivrt, the ^ul ti _ _ 

is rapruiunted dad in n short tunic sura^ng with 
Stretched ml co clasp the offered hand of Aiiiphitnt«t w 1^ 

long fiowing robes is seated on the spectator’s ^ * . hack 

band the croisii which she Is about to bestow on TbescuS- j^nii-rcd as 
grornid, between Tbcseiisand Amphitnte, stands 
a gTaceftil and beautiful woman* wearing a htlmcl an * 
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a spear in her left hand and an owl in her right The scene m laid 
at the bottom of the sea, for three dolphins are si^iininin^ behind 
Theseus -'uid he is stEinding supported on the head and hands of Triton, 
who is Tepresented with a bearded human head and iht Jong scaly 
body and laiL of a fish. The names of all the figures are painted beside 
them. The picture is signed by Euphraninsi^ a famous vase-palnter, of 
whi^ f™ks we possess a constcierabk number. The drawing is extra¬ 
ordinarily refined and beautiful j indeed the picture is considered one 
of the finest Gieck vase paintitigs in existence. Sec De Witte^ « Lcs 
exploits dft Thes^e, coupe peinle par Euphronius/ AffffiaffKnis fJmr, 

I <iB7^ i884), No, t, pp 'fith pL i j W. Klein, 

pp. ifi2 i92E Baumetaiefs p, 1753, 1B77; Miss 

Harrison, AnnVfit jlfA^ru, p|i 147-149; Tor^ Paifififtgjr^ pi 

XIV. (3) On ft vase found at Grrgtrnfi'^^ now in the National Library 
at Paris, young llieiinis^ clad in a short tunic, is depicted standing in 
front nf and shaking hands with Poseidon, who Is seated na n richly 
adorned chair Iwlding his trident m his left haml Behind Poseidon 
Stands Amphitrtle with the crown in her hands. No names are aiEached 
to the figures, and the picture has conseqaenlly been tnisinEeq?reted hy 
Wekker nad others fee JAoj^iWWiT/i i Lav, fil ; 

Weldter, 3. pp. 404^409, with la£ ixv*; RoschePs 

I, p. 1679 iif, (3) On a vase found in an E(Tuscan cemetery 
at Bokignft and nnw in the Civic Museum of that at>', Tlteseus, 
represented ns a naked youth, is Euppoited in the amts of Triton, a semi- 
hufnan being with a long winding ftsh-tail. In front of Theseus ia seated 
Amphitrit^ richly dad and wearing a crown j in her hands is the 
wreath which she ii aboui to give to ITieseus, who is slTetching oat his 
hands to ukc it Besido Amphitrile teclines Poseidon uu a couch 
holding hit trident in his right hand. Other hgurra art depicted in the 
background. See G. Ghirardini, Afvw /Ai/iam di Afffith'fd 
3 ((^^0)1 PJ^ *- 40 , With lav. i. This last vase-painting ii dcddedJy 
later m styk than the two former. (4) On a red figured v^sc, found 
at Theseus, diwJ in a short tunic, h depreted shaking hands 

wirh PoKidnti, who ti standing with the tridrat in his left hand 
Behind stands Amphitrite with the crown and behind 

PfMeidun sund Nertus(?) and a woman. See d arrk Imi 

Rom. Abtheiluot^ 9 (1894K F 239 ifn with pi viiL The four paialinir^ 
differ « much from each mh^t ihai we cannot draw any 
^ themjw to Mienn's picture of the same subject in the Theseum. 

n^e of them » the nng of Minos represented ; whence Frofessor 
W, Klein has eonj^tned that there was the same oinissioo in Micon's 
^cture ami that this is what Paii«niaj irfers to in ihc remark that Mkon 
^ not panted the whole story p, 190 sg.) Frofossor 

klem thinks that a lome un the fomoui Ponland ™e, which h commonly 
mtcrprelednsthe meeting of Pdeus with Thttis in presence of Poseidon 
really presents the meeimg of Thcseui with Amphitrde and Poseldoil 
at the botlom of the sea. See Bawmeisicr^s p. i&ot. 

IT 4‘ W the dnath of TheMus nmny inconHurtent talee are 

told etc. 1 - rom the folbwmg disseTtatlon on the death of Theseus 
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It has been sometimes supposed Ihat ihert was a pitture of tlic death of 
Theseus in the Thesriiiru But there is no su^-cienl ^und for the sup¬ 
position, It tras natural that Pausaniiis should touch an the le;)^ciids 
of the hero'^s death in desetibm^ the chapel which contained his remains. 

17 ^ 4, he wa.e bound fast till Hercules hrought him to the 
upper ’BTorld* The legend ran that Pirithous helped Thcsetis to carry 
off Helen from Sparta^ ai^d that Thcsctis in mum undertook to assist 
pirithous in carrying off Proscrplrie fmm the lower world. The two 
friends descended into hell but were caught and kept In durance there 
until Hercules^ who had gone darni to hell to fetch up the dog Cerberust 
interceded for them with Pluto and procured ihe release either of both 
Theseus and PidthouE or of Theseus alone See Diodorus^ iv, 63 ; 
HyginuSj Fa^. 79; ApoUmloriiS, Efiit&ma ed^ R- Wagner 

[LeipsICf J® 90 i CJjwa; ed R. Wagner^ I, p, 

t 3 l jf,; cp. Pans, ix. 31, S j 3c 59. 9- The rations^lblic veniToti o.f the 
legend preferred by Pausanias is followed also by Plutarch { 7 'ArsafSn 
St and 39) and by Aelian //iiA iv, ^y. 

17 , > a sauctuaiy of SJens in Podona, The site of Doctona, long 
debated in modern times, determined by the excavnlious of Mr, 
CajrapajioSj whose work on the subject e/ ref mz/wf) wtis 

published in iByS, The ruins are situated about eleven miles to the 
south-west of ytfflffiW, m the valley of a spacious and 

well'watered pluin^ rich in pasture and com land, and dotted with 
clumps of oaks and thickets where in spring wild dowers bloom in pro¬ 
fusion, On the south the vaUey is dosed by the picturesque and 
imposing heights of Mount the nntfent Toimrta, The 

scenery hasuione of that soiemnt severe, and melancholy cast w^hich wc 
am apt to ussodate with great religious capitals, and which impresses 
us so deeply at Delphi. On the contrary it is foeshp smiling, lujqurianL 
The mins of the ancient town occupy the extremity of a flat ridge 
running out into the middle of the li'alley from the low green hills which 
divide it from ihe i^lley of ytMatafin. On the southern side i^f thla low 

ridge are the renmins of a large theatre scooped out ini the side of the 
hill, and immediately to the east of the theatre is the sacred precinct, 
situated panly in the ptajn and partly on the lowest slope of ihc hill. 
It is of consideraHc ejttcnE and is surrounded by ancient (ineek walls of 
ashlar masonry. Wlchin this precinct, on a plateau at the foot of the 
hill, are the remains of the temple of Zeus and Dione. Tn Christian 
times the temple was converted into a church. \Mien Wordsworth 
visited Dodona in fourteen columns, or fragments of thesn+ were 

stiU standing In the temple. See Carapanos, ^Uomtle de Dodone,' in 
Af 0 r 3 /mr:ff/j vol, I. Na 6 (iS??), PP M- 42 , with the plan on pL 

4; Wordsworth, (e<L pu jaS v/oumtti n/ /fMfttc 

3 (iBBeSi 35S-332 ; Ldling^ * Hellenischc Landeskunde 
und Topographic," Pl 1 5S ; 2, pp, 119-123, 

17* S- an rvakr sacred to the goi The tireek word which Pau- 
Santas here employs to designate the oaJc of Dodoria is Else^ 

where {vii_ u, 3 ; viii, 23. s) he calls the oak of Dodnna The 

oaJt of Dodona Is called dres by Homer siv, 32S, iix, 397)1 tut 
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by the nuibdr of the p«m called Etf^a£ which was attributed 
to Hesiud (SchoL on Sophocles i l6y)^ and J^eus blm^lf 

received the epithet pf /.a ^cialcen^ (Stephanus B^^santiuSp 

j,r. [I is well known that this Greek word fiMgas ‘ aa uak ' 

is elyinolo^ftcally identical whh the Latin /ijTffj 'a beech" as weU as 
with the Slavonic the German and the English The 

fact that the same word should loeaji *oak^ In Greek and beech ^ in 
mau other European languages has given rise to various spectilations. 
It is known that the beech has suppkinted the oak in Denmark (Lyell, 
AftU'^mfy of Mtffr, p, 9 s J- Geskie, FrjuAiJt^n^ Eur^/v, ^ 486 jf?,} 
Hence Professor Max Miillcr conjectured that the word in question 
originaJly dKignated the oak, that " Teulonic and Italic Aryans witnessed 
the transition cf the oak period into the beech period . i . sind that 
while the Greeks retained in its original sense, the Teutonic and 

Italian colonists transferred the name, as an appellative^ to the new 
forests that were springing up in their wild homes ’’ {L^iurvson tMrSfifftif 
i>/ 2. p 260). Othera prefer to suppose that the word 

originally meant * iMch" and was tmnsfciTed to ihe oak by the Greeks 
w'hen they migrated into Greece^ where the beech is said not to be 
found south of a line drawn from the Ambracian to the Malean Gyl£ 
See O. Schmder^ and p. 395 ; 

Isaac Taylor^ Ongttt if Atjans, p. 16 But the Greeks 
were certainly acquainted with the beech, which they called asrua^ and 
which In the time of Theophtastus grew comciDnly in Arcadia as well as 
Macedonia (Theophrastus^ //ist, P/arrt, iii. to) i and according to one 
authority fatrsis of the red beech are still fuund in Aciolia {Ncumajin 
tind Partsch* p, 383). 

The rustling of the leaves of the sacred oak would seem to have 
been regarded as the voice of the god, and these mysterious ullerances 
were Inieipneied by priestesses to the inquirer^ who came to consult 
the oracle. Sec Hcmert kIv. 327 ^7., xiiL 299 ^74 Stephajms 
Byrantius and Suidas, x.v. ; Schok on Homer, /A ^vi. 733; 

Aeschylus, Pnfrrt^/AfUr^ ^31. On the oracle of Dodona, see Boueb^ 
Leclerq, /ftsioifv Ae la dhi/tal/m tiafts 2. pp, 277-331 : and 

on the sacred oak,, see Eiitticherf PtutmAMf/iuj pp^ IJ I - 

115. It is said that out of the wood of the talking oak of Dodona was 
carved a talking image of Athena, which was hxed into the prow of the 
Argo (Apollodorus, i 9. 16). Zeus of Dodona is represented in art, 
especially pn Coins, wearing a garland of oak leaves^. See Overbeck, 
GriicA. A'vmfmjrfA&logti^ a, p. 13 r ; Fr. LerLOtmant, in 
3 {lS 77 )t 9 S 

It. S, Cichyms - the AcbemRlan lake-the dver 

Acheroti ——^ Cocjtu^ The ancient name of Cichynis was Ephym, 
according to Strabo {vii. p. 324). It was In Thesproiis, inland frniri 
the sea beside the Achenisian lake j the river Acheron dowed into the 
Achemsinn lake or marTih, and then out of It into the sea. See 
Thucydides, i, 46 ; Stiat»t i Ptrif/ui, 30 

Gnti'dMmerfSr ^ Miilier, G p 34); IJ17, vltL 24, 3. The Acheron 
is the ri^-er now known as the Swifotiio or PAanarieitii& which comes 
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down from the mountaJns of the once famous Su/f and windi^ a sluggish, 
turbid, and weedy SEream, thitwigh thr wide pUin of traversing 

some swamps or meres before it ntacbes the sea. These $wamps^ 
which extend nearly lo the sea and never dr>' up though they shnnk in 
summer, are the Acherusian lake. The phun, where it is not too marshy^ 
is covered with ndds of maiie and rice and meadows where herds of 
bufEdoci browse, A few plane-trees and low tamariska fringe the 
margin of the winding river. Otherwise the pkiin i$ mostly treeless- 
On its eastern side rise, like a huge grey ihe wild and barren 
tfinuniains of Su/t. 

Before entering the plain, on its passage from these nigged high¬ 
lands, the Achernn flows through a prafound and gloomy goige, one * 1 ^ 
darkest and deepest of the glens of Greece; On either side pma pices 
rise sheer from the watcr^S edge to a height of hundreds of feet, their 
ledges and crannies tufted with dwnrf oaks and shrubs. Higher up, 
where the Sides of the glen recede from the perpendicular, the moun^ 
tains rise to a height of over three Lhousand feet, the black pine-woods 
which cling to their precipitous sides adding to the sombre magnificence 
of the scene, A precarious footpath leads along ^ perilous ledge high 
up on the mountain side, from which the traveller gares down into the 
depths of the tremendous re^'ine, where the deep and rapid nver may 
be seen rushing and foaming along, often ptunging in a cascade into a 
dark ahyss^ but so lar below him that even the roar of the W'aterToh is 
lost in mid-air before it can reach his car. 

At the point where the river emerges from the deflie into the plain, 
there are a few' cottages with some ruins of a church and fortress on 
the right bank. The place is called The church seems to have 

occupied the site of an ancient temple; some fragments of granite 
columns and pieces of a white maarble enmtee, adorned with a pattern 
of acanthus leaves, may be seen lying about H ere, perhaps, was the 
Mat of that Oracle of the Dead where the envoys of Periarider, tyrant 
of Corinth^ summoned up the ghost of his muTdered mfc Melis^ 
(Herodotus, V. 91), and where Orpheus vainly sought to bring back his 
lost Kuiydice from the world of shades (Pans, Ik- jo. 

The Cocytus is jiow Uie river, 11 rises at the head nf a long 

valley near Pammy/Afaf a town romantically straggling among gardens 
shaded by plane-trees and cypresses and refreshed by numerous streanis 
and fountains, on the declivity of a steep hill^ which is crowned by a 
rained castle, nehtnd the castle soar the cliffs and fir-clad sumTmts of 
a lofty mountain. From here the Cocyius flows southward ihmugh the 
valley between ranges nf mountain® bare and rocky in their midrUe 
slopes, bui belled at their summits with pinc-forCstA At the end of the 
valley the Cocytus emerges on the plain of and Joioi the 

Acheron below the Acbcinisian lake* about three miles from the mouth 

the riven In the valley the bed of the Cocytus is dry in ®umiTier, 
but in the plain It never bicka water all the year round. Its 
is reputed unwholesome; bence the people of ihe vilbges which le 
on Ihc slopes of hills near it resort to wells or fetch water fr^ the 
(Acheron). Thi® bears nut Pausanias® remark that the 

vob It ^ 
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water of CaqTtiB is **a jaylcss slresun” or (more lilcrally) masi 
unpicawic water ° 

The site of Cichynis (EphjTa) has not been delerminetL From 
Thiic>'dides’s desmprtion (i 46)^ combined with that of Pausanias^ we 
infer that it $ti>od beside the Achemstan lakci ricar it^ scHithem extrernity, 
where the Acheron issue$ from the lake to flow into the sea. Leake 
[bought that some remaitis of of indent polygonaJ masonry 

existing under a church of St John, on tlie right bank of the Fwejb? 
(Cni:ytus)i about three or four miles from Pott PMa/fan'j might be those 
of Cichyim. But these ruins are beside ndthcr the Acheron nor the 
Achenislan lake, flutsian proposed to identify as Cichyrus the extensive 
mins of an andeot Greek city which crown the summit and descend the 
slopes of an isolated rocky hill near the village of /C^tsiri^ towards the 
northern end of the Acherusian mere. The fordfleation walls axe of welt- 
jointed polygonal ntitsonryj flanked with square towers at irregular 
intervals. But the sitimtiou ^ these mins hardly answers to Thucydides's 
descnptiojL They are generally taken, with greater pmbahilityt 
those of the ancient Pandosia [Livyp vilL :!4 ; Justin^ mi. 2 ; Slmbo, vt. 
p. 356, vii. p. 334), 

Port into which the united streams of the Acheron and 

Cocylus fallt tims variously known in antiquity as Elaea (Scylnx, 
jOj iu Onuc edL Muller, 1, p. 34) and the Sweet 

M arbour (Su^boi, vii 33:4). The latter itame it owed doubtless, as 

Slrabei supposed, to the quantity of fresh water poured into it by the 
Acheron and Cocytus, The enLra.nce to the harbour is narrow, ^ing 
nothing more than a gap between two lofty clilTs; but a wide and 
tranquil lies within, fn consequence of tbt amount of fresh water 
emptied into the harbour by the rivers, a strong current flows consLanUy 
out of the narrow entrance, rendering access difficult for sailing boats 
ualM the wind h fair and strong. See Jmimai Rc^yal Gf^grupkical 
18 (1848), p. 14 J, The Sweet Harbour of the ancients is now 
somelittics identified with Port Agt'& J^mni further to the north. (Cp. 
note im viii, 7. a,) But Strabo expressly says that the Sweet Harbour 
was the one into which the Acheron flowed, r>, it was Port Pkitnarr\ 
which besides answers hh description better than Agiif 

See Leake^ iVhrfAi-rrt Cnue, r. pp, 231^343- 4. pp. 50-66; 

Wordsworth. pp. 332^339; Bursian, GrtWA^it- 

+ J, pp. 27-39 j Lolling^ * Hellenische Landeakunde und Topo- 
graphic, p. 1^6 ; 3^ pp_ 104-111^ 

. ~ naodelled Mn deBoriptioii^ of hell on them 

etc. See Homer, x. 513 

u TyiidarBaa marched agoinat Aphidna and took 

^ 1 r ^ Theseus carried off Helen, then a young 

girh from he placed her for safe-keeping at Aphidna or Aphldime, 

a stronghald m Aitica, tmdtr the charge of bis mother Acthra. But w hile 
^ went down to hell with Pirithous to win Proserpine for his friend, 
Helens Whers Cantor and Poltujt, the sons of Tyndaretis, marched 
ag^nst Aphtdna, capmred jq rescued their sister and carried off 
iheseuAs mother Aelhra a prisoner to Sparta. See Hertidutu^ Sx, 73 ; 
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Hdbiiicu«» iiii Bdhol on Homer, I/tad, lii i 44 and = 42 ; Isocmio^ %. 
19; DkH^onis, iv. 631 Simbo, is* 30 i Pluterch, jl, 32^ 

34 : Dio Chrysosiom, (?/: xL voL i, pu 179, ed, Dlndorf ; Hy^inas, Fai>. 
79 ; DcmosOieneSp sviiL 3^* p. 23^^ P&oa. L 41. 3 il 22. 6; 

id, ill 1 7- 2 J jV^, ill* I S. 4 f/- As the situation of Aphidna was said 
to have been pointed out to the Dioscuri by the people of Decelea or 
their eponymous hero Decclus (Herodotus, ix 7 J)i infer that 
Aphidna was near Decclea- It is now Idenlificd with the ruins of an 
ancient Greclc fortress on the isokied htU of Aip/n?#/; which ri^ from a 
linlo ventoil plain enclosed by low woHoded hills, about stK mites to the 
east of Decelea and thirteen miles front Oropus. The hiU is beautifully 
siluated, o^’orlouking the fine undulating' and wooded country ihrou^h 
which ihe CJ^ar^ttt (the river of AlaraiA<fxta} flows. Its western and 
southern sides are clothed with fine oaki- The uppur summit of the hiU, 
about JOO yards loos' from north to south by roo ynnis acros^ is 
surrounded by a rough wall or dyke. See Finlay, * On the position 
of Aphbdna,' Trsnsiu fiom ^ /Aif ^ Uf^rafurf, 3 (1S39), 

pp. 396-40; : Buraian, 1+ p- 33 ^ f 

Bacdetccf,^ p. 1 86 ^ 2. p. 1; A. Mildihdfer, 

dtf Dfmfncrdnv^^ ifer AVifijfirffifJn p- 34 ^ Lnllingi * Hellenischt 
LandesliUnde Und TopographiCp" p. 11 9 ; Milchhfifer, 7 mt 

ATr/iw/A ill-vi. p. 60. According to another version of the legend^, 
the inwa in which Helen was left by Theseus and which wtis captured 
by Castor and Pollnx, waa not Aphidna but Athens itself This was 
the version adopted by Aleman (Pans, i 4i - 4)» Apollodortis (iii. lo- 
7, and F/fitima ed. R. Wagner, fL sfi), and apparendy by 

Dio Chrywstom {Or. xl vol. u p. 179. td. Dindwf) and the artists 
who depicted scenes from the legend on a Boeotian vase ( 

pi 5 * C. Robert, " Homcrische Bechcf/ /iffl/ 
zigsUs Pnsf^Ttimm turn Berlin, JSpo, pL 46^-) 

and on the chest of Cypseltis (Pans. v. 19, 3, where, however, it has 
been proposed to alter the text ; see the Critical Note on the passage)* 
But doubtless the scene of the legend was originally laid at Aphidna. 
If it had been originally laid at Athens, its subsequent transference to 
an obscure country town would be unintelligible* Whenras Athens 
naturaJly tended 10 absorb the leK^nds which were originally told of ptaerrs 
in Outlying parts of Attica- Cp. J. Tbpffer, in Aus ^ p* 

56 jyy. 

IT* 5. hxoxtght hact Mezieathetifl and set bint on the throne. 
According to Plutardit thl^ Mentstheus a great grandson of Etech- 
thojs. In Theseus^s absence be wheedled the mob and roused the jealousy 
and dislike of the old nobilily against Theseus^ who had put dawn the 
petty kingships and lordships throughout Attica, uniting the whole 
country under one monnrehy, which Menestbcus represented as a tyi^ny* 
In consequence of these machinatkins Thosetis, on his return to Athens, 
found discontent ond sedition so rife among the people that an 
he quitied the country and retired to Scyroa, after first secretly scti_ ng 
hii children for safety to Ekpbenor in Etiboea Accordingly hlenesihcus 
r^led Athens as Sdngp and the sons of Theseus served os pnvate tnen 
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with Etephtnoi in tKe Trojan war. \Micn Mditsthtus TtU in the 
Trojan war^ the sons of Thsctis rammed to Athens and recovered the 
kingdovtL See Plutarch^ 32-35- The story, followed by 

Pausanias, that Mcneiibeus was placed on the thTOne by the Dioscufi 
after they had captured Aphidna in Thtseus^s absence, is told also by 
Aelian /fist, v, 4), Plutarch only says that the invasion of 

' Attica by the Dioscuri gave n great impetus TO the revolution inidated 
by Mcnesiheus, and that Mencstheus induced the peopJe to welcome 
the Dioscuri to Athens (Plutarch, 75 trjr«r, 32 

17^ Gr Lycomailea plotted Ms d^th. It was said dial Uyeomedes 
kifiij of Scyros, either tom jealousy of Theseus or a wish to gmiily 
Mencslheus, lured Theseus to the top of a precipice and pushed him 
over (Plutarch, T^esiWf 35), 

IT. 6. The dedication of a sacred dose to Theseas by the 
Athettiana was subsequent to the lauding of the Modes etc. 
El was said that at the battle of Maraihon the phantom of Theseus 
was seen ftghting on the Athenian side (Plutarch, TAfjfUJf 35). 
Hence after the Persian war^y In the archonship of Phaedo (476^5 
the AlbeniaELs were bidden by the Delphic oracle to bring 
back the bones of Theseus and preserve them with marks of 
honour at Atheiii, Accoidsngly under the leadership of Cimon 
they conquered the island of Scyros, and brought back the hero's 
bones with much pomp and public rejoicing* See Plutarch, Tk^sfvs^ 
36; I'J.f CttfiiMtt S *f Paus. iii. 3. 7 j Diodomsi^ iv* Scyros was 
conquered in the archonship of Demotion (470/69 fl-C.i according to 
Diodorus (ai. 60) ; and the triumphal retum of Cimon with the precious 
relics appears to have taken place in the archonship of Apsephion 
(469/S n.c.) (Plutarch, 8). A difiiculty has been made of the 

lapse of six years between the command of the Oracle and the conquest 
of Scyrcfi. Hence Bentley proposed to alter the nsst in Plutarch^ 
36, so as to make Plutarch say ihai the oracle was given in 
the archonship of Apsephion (46^/8 B.C,) instead of in that of Phaedo 
(476/5 a,c) But the mere fact that^ with our extremely Imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the histoiy of thi;se years, we arc unable to account for the 
delay^ seems hardly a suMcient reason for tampcriiig with the text of 
Plutarch, See Beniley, Dis^trintiiins upon tkt Episih^ of Phaiarh^ 
p. 300 (ed. 1SS3) j Clinton, Fmti Htlkmd^ 2. p, 36 [who alter* 
the dalte in what swirts a very arbiirary way) j Holm, CmMscAe Ci- 
sik/fAk, 2. pp. 144 148, 

18 . 1. The aanctnary of tbe DioscuifL This sanctuary was 
commonly called the Anaccum (Thucydides, viil. 93 j Aadoddes, L 45 j 
Demosthenes, xlv. 80, p^ 1125; Pol>'aenus, i. 21. a; Lucian, 

42 ; Athcfiaciis, vr, p. 235 b ; HarpocratSon, 'AmAciov and 

IltiAvyvwros ; Bekker^s Anredoia Gra^ea^ 1, p. 2r4, line la Photiua^ 
Z/jrVoff, j.v. T loAt^uiflTou Aaytkt C, /. A. IL No. 660, line 44X htcanse 
the Diosaifi bore ihc title of Anace* or Anacte* (* lordsespecially 
at Athens (Plutarclv TAesrvj^ 33 ; Aelian, Var. //tsf. iv. $ ^ 

Mttgjium^ p. 96 /.V. 'Aruot, p, 98 t,V. "Av^awVy p, J 60 J.V. "Acrrtavftf; 
Cictrp* Ih naftirii dforvm^ liL 21. 33 j C /. A. L Nos, 34, 206^ 210 \ 
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C / A. u. No. 6q% OoL 2, line jo ; C. /. A* iil Nos. 195,290; C /. A. iv. 
p. 6j, No. 34 ; Palis. LL 36. 6 ; x. 3^. 7). The ^ittiALion of the 
AnAccom cti be approKinKitcly dctenninedT. for it was near the Agliinriuni 
or sanciuaiy of A^lnurcts^ which Ls known to have stood on the northem 
slope of the Acropolis {see note on § 1). The vicinity of the Anaceum 
to the AglauHuTTi h attested by PBusantaSs who says C? 2) that the 
AglauriiHTi wEia ahow the AnactMui^ and by PolyaentiSp who says (L 21. 
2) that PisistratuSf purposing m disarm the Athenians, assembted them 
in the Anaceum, from which their weapons were conveyed by his satellites 
to the sancitiary of Agraulus (Aglaurtis)* {Por Aristode^s account of 
this disannament of the Athenians by Pisistratus, see above^ p. 14b r^-) 
Ihe Anaceum^ though louxir than the Aglautiuiti, must still have been 
on the slope of the Acropolis i for Ladan {Pistaterf 43) represents the 
needy philosophers clambering up to the Acropolis like bees on ladders 
planted at the Anaccum^ eager to receive a proffered dole ; and Demo¬ 
sthenes (xlv. 80, p. 1125) speaks of that rascally slave from tip yonder 
at the Anaccum.*^ This last allusion is explained by a statement that 
slaves waiting to be hired stood about at the Anaceuin (liekker's 
p ii2p line 12 Hence the Anaceum was prob¬ 
ably not fiir frocn the market-plact Jt would seem to have beta lo 
the West of the Aglaurium, since Paosanias^ mo%T:iig eastward along 
the nonhem side of the Acropolis, mcnlions the Anaceuin before the 
AghiuriiinL On the whole, we may be fiilrly certain that the Anacemn 
stood on the nortb^ westem slope of the Acropolis. The nonhem slope 
of the Acropolis has not yet (1B94) been excavated. 

The prednet must have bc^ spacious, for we re^ of infantiy 
piling anriiS in it {Thucy^dides, viiL 93 J and of cavalry being ordered to 
muster there (Andocides^ L 45). Treasure lists, prwrved to us m 
insedptions, make meniiou of silver cups and water-jugs which were 
kepi m the Anaceum (tT. /. A. IL No. 660, line 44 ; C /. A, ii. No. 
coL 3, line 30J, An inscnption set up in the Anaocum contained, 
directions asi to the proportions in which the flesh of sacrificed okcii 
was in be dh^fti (Athenaeus, vi p. 235 b). The priest of the Dioscuri 
also attended to the worship of a certain “hero on the roof” 

about whom nothing is known (C /. A. hi- No, 290). I t has 
conjectured that the ** hero on the roof” may have bceti Ad-f^s, 
whose Worship seems to have been commonly celebrated an the mors of 
houses (Aristophanes, LystVfmfa^ 389)? ^ ^ patron 

saint of hamc^ The priest of the Dioscuri (Anaces) and of the “ hero 
on the TDof^ had a seat reserved foi" him in the theatre of Dionysus 

(C. A A. iii, No^ 290). - iii. ■ 

An inscription found at the village of near Elatea, in Fh«is 

mentions an Anaceum in which persons who sacriheed were allowed or 
obliged to erect huts, but no wottian might enter-it dc C^. 

/fir/i S (1884), p. m6 sf.; Robens, CmJt No. 229 m i 

for more examples of this custom of encamping in tempaiary uts 
eroded in a sacted preemet, see DUtenberger, SyPifgf /jijfn ^<1^, a 
t89p lifie 11^ 3^0, line 34 Aristophanes, 1 

with the Scholia ; Plutarch, iv, 6, 2 ; Mhenaflus, iv. p. 
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13® f: BalL Ccrr^ /filf/a. 11 {i 83 ?Jp p. j8o; cp. Paus. x. 34. 

17 ), 

On the Anaceum, cp, Bdttichfflf, m PAiUia^xiS, SuppL 3 (l%67% p|K 
3S9-343 ^ Miss Hiiniioiip ppc 15 (^63. 

13 . tUdl eoBB, Their names were Aruixis and Mnnsmus (ii. 
33. or Anogon and Maesileos (Apollndcnii, iiL 1 1* 2), They were 
represented tm horseback; in the Teliefs on the throne of Apotlo at 
Amydae (tiL 18. 13), 

18 . J . a painting hF Fo^finotns of the mairiago of tha IHosetiri 
to the d&tlghtorq of LendpptLB, 7 ~he daughters of Leudppos were 
named Hibum (or Elaira) and Phoebe. They were betrayed to 
Lynccus and Idas, the sons of Apharetis. But the Dioscuri (Castor 
and Poliux), being invited to the w^ding^ r^iried the damsel from 
Messene; and Pellmt married Phoebe* while Castor married Hilalra. 
See SchoL on Pindar, JViem, x. 1 13 ; Apohodonis, iii. 10, 3, iii. it. 2. 
The rape of the datightei^ of Lcui^ippus by the Dioscuri la depicted on 
$airLe vase-paintings (see note on tih 17^ 3)1, Miss Harrison is of 
opinion that it was the rape and not the mairiage which PQlygnotus 
painted in the Anaceum {A/fjritai p, 161) j Mr* A. S, 

Murray thinks it was the marriage and not the rape (/fandS^J: 
Grf4^ 37®Pausanias had meant the rape^ he 

would probably havt: said so, as he did in iiL t8, tt when he had 
occasion to notice the representation of that subject on the throne of 
Apollo at Amydat The painting of a hare in this picture seems to have 
been especially hunotis; the creature looked as if it were alive (Photius* 
Lfxiivrr, r.r, IIoAvyi^^iror kay ^; OwoTjCd, l#eatsch and 

Schneidewin^ 2. p. 768^ NOh MX According to one account Palygnotus, 
who was a native of Thasc^ received the citizenship of Athens in 
recognition of the merits of his paintings In the Anaceum and Thescum 
(HaqxKration and Suld^ s.y, DoAv^iwfn:, when: foT^jtravpt^ wc should 
read or SyfFiinii as has bfwn already pointed out, p. 1 56). 

18 . 1^ 4 paintug by Mleon of ihoflo who mailed with Jimon to 
tho land of tho Golehiana^ We do not know what scene from the talc 
of the Argonauric expedition Micon depicted in the Anactum* From a 
remark made by Pausanias elsewhere {viiL 11.3) we infer that the two 
daughters of Pelias, Asteropea and Antiooe, were pointed in the picture. 
If this was so, the sceoe af the picture must ha^'e been laid at lolcits 
either before the sailing or after the return of the expedition. Profr C. 
Robert thinks that the subject may have been the mustering of the 
Aigouauts before their depanure He imterpTela in this sense a scene 
on a red-hguted j\Lhent^ i-ase^ and con|ecLum that the vase-painting 
may have bwn a copy, more or less ftee, of Micon's pictuit Sec 
AnitaJi deU iMs/ifuia, 54 (1882), p* 373 Prol W. Klein thinks 

that the subject of the fneture was the funeral games celebrated by 
Acastus in honour of his fiithcr Pelias {Ar^A^alq^^ 
aMs ru (1S8S), p. 98). This subject was curved 

on the throne of ApoUn at Amyclae {iii i 3 . t6) and m the chest of 
Cypsolus (v* 17* and in the scene on the cheat of Cypsclus 

the daughters of Pdias were portrayed (v, 17, it}. From the 
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pains frhkh, acoording to P^msanl^^ tbe paJfiter bestowed on. 
Acasiiu, It is natural to condudc that Acastus most hsfcvt been 
one of iht leading Rgures, If not indeed the most prominent figure, 
in the picture. And this he would almost neeHsarily ha\ic been 
if the subject of the picture were the funeral games held by him in 
memory of his father. On the whole, Prot Klein's view seems to be 
the more probable of the twxn, and as such it is approved by Miss 
Hamson {Anciett/ p. 162^ and Mr. A. S. Murray 

tf/ CreeJ: ArcAat^rie^j p- 3?o). Cp* H- Brunn, GacA* 
kiiHsifrr^ 2. p, 32 ff. 

IS. 2, A product ef Aflamm Herodotus telk ua (viii 53) that 
the Persians ascended the Acropolis on its front side^ behind the gates 
and the road up to it, at a point where no one was on guafd;, and where 
no one would have expected that anybody could diaib up i and he 
further deques the place by satying that it was **at the sancpi^' of 
Cecrops’a daughter Aglaums, though the gTOUjid is there pr^ipitoua.“ 
A doubt might be and has b^o raised as to which was the side of the 
Acropolis referred to by Herodotus as the front side- This doubt is 
removed by two passag;» of Euripides which prove conclusively that the 
sanctuary of Agtaunis w‘as on the north side of the Acropolisi and that con- 
setjamdy when Herodotus siiid **^the front side^ he meant the north side. 
Euripides describes Pan as piping in his cave beside the Long Roelp 
where Agraulus (Aglaums) and her sisters danced to the music of his 
pipes on the green aw^rd before the temples of Athena (Euripides, /j?«i 
49'3 ■) Thus the poet places the sanctuary of Aglaurus among the 

Long Rockj and near the cave of Pan. In another passage 8 
Euripides expressly defines the Long Rocks as the rocks on the north 
side of the hill of Palbis, rV. of the Acropolk; and the cave of Pan is 
knomi to have been the grotto among the rocks at the north-western 
coinier of the Acropolis (see i. 3&* 4 noiejK Now about seventy yards to 
the east of the cave of Pan, and about sixty^hree yards west of the 
Erechtheum, there isaTetoarkabtecavefo among the Long Rocks on the 
northern side of the Acropolis^ A staircase, of which some steps are still 
in existence, led down into it from the Acropolis. The lower end of the 
Stairc+tse is opposite to, and a little above, ihe modem chapel of the Sera.- 
phim. Probably this cavern ws.& with in the precinct of Aglaurus, to which 
the staircase ga^-e direct access from the Acropolis. It may have been 
by this staircase that the Persians ascended the Acropolis ; but it may 
also have happened that the staircase, though not guarded (Herodotus 
tells us that no guards were posted here), w-as barricad^, and that the 
enemy clambcitd up the rocks, which aru here accessible* It follows 
from this that H cmdotus and probably the ancients in general itgarde 
the north side of the Acropolis as the fttniL This is confirmed y 
other considemtions, particularly the situation of the Erechtheum on 
the northern edge of the Acropolis, and the number of venerable 
^iructtuis which stood on its norlheru slope. Indeed, this aide 0 t^e 
hill is said to be still commonly called the front of the Acropo s y 
ptrsoEiSj both natives and strangers^ who are unaware that any question 
has been raised on the subject. See Leake, AiAttUr i- p* ^ 4 p 
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Etitticheip in PAiM^gus^ ^uppL 3 p. 360 ; C. W;iclL5mutb 

Dii Sfadt AfArOj l. p. 301 jf. 

After r35t5tnilU5. Kad stK:c«d.td by an artifice in disaiming ihe 
Athenians in tbe neighbouring Anaceum^ his agents conveyed the 
weapons into the sanctuary of Agraulus (Polyaenus, L 2Z, who instead 
of raying that they earned the weapons to the sanetuaiy nf 

Agraulus, should have said that they carried them since the 
Agrauhiiin was on higher gminid than the Aiiaceum)^ On this trans¬ 
action see abovCf ppi 146 jrgr., r6^. 

In the sarictuary of Agradus (Agkurus) the Athenian lads (gfiA/AM) 
took the oath of loyalty to the state; the didne personage^ whom they 
called to witness the iMth were Agratilus^ EnynliuSr Ares, ileus^ ThaUoit 
AtiJLOk and Hegemonc. See Pollux;^ vliL 105 j Stobaeus, sliiL 

4S ; Lycurgu^ c. Lcth r. 76; Demosilsencs^ xis. 303. p. 438 ; Plutarch, 
15' and on reprt^ntations of the i:ercmony on vase-paintings^ 
sec Ar Coniev in Aft»a/i de/P 40 (]S6S)^ pp, 364*267, with 

tav. d' agg. H+ L An msciiption {C. A A, iii Na 1369) mentions a 
priestess of Aglaunu s and from iftnother inscription {C. A A. iii No, 
37J> we infer that Dcmetcr the Nursing-rnother had an 

altar within the prednet of Aglaurus which was attended to by a priest 
or priestess who had a special scat in the theatre of Dionysus. 

On ihe tAncX^iy of Agkunup see tenke, AtAexi, u pp, 263-267 1 C. Wachs- 
math, PiiSfmHAmn, 1, pp. 215 2a t y Wordsworth, AlJhnf ami J^ltiea, pp. 71- 
74; Milchha^er, ^Alhrn^' p. 171 j tiling, ■Athco/ p. jao ; Misa Harmon. 
AMo^t p. T63 fff. ; E. Cunius, pp, 49, 101, 


18 . 3. Atlena put Erichthonliis in a chest etc. Ericbihoniiia 
was said to have been bom from the t'rwjnd, Hephaestus being bis 
rather. On his birth Athena placed him la a chest, and gave him in 
charge to the three daughters of Cccrops, as Pausaniaa hwe relates, 
with orders not to open the chest till she came back. She then repaired 
to Pellene to fetch a mounlain with which she proposed to buttress op 
the Acrapolis of Athens. Two of the sisten, however, moved by 
curiosity opened the chest and saw Erichthonius with two serpents 
colled about him. A craw flew to Athena and told her that Erichthonius 
was exposed to view. At hearing this news Atheoa drop! the mountam 
which she was carf^ing •, it has remained ever since on the spot where 
it fell, and U the high, peaked, rocky hill of Lycabettus which dominates 
Athens on the north. And for the iU tidings ho had brtnight her, 
Athena forbade the crow ever to light on the Acropolis of Athena. Such 
is the story as told by Amelesagoras, (quoted by Antigomts Carystlus, 
I/ist. Mitvi. 12. The story is also told more or less fully, with 
variations of detail, by Euripides, /on, jo jyy,, 267-374 t Apollodnrvs, 
ni. 14, 6; Ovid, AUt. li. 553 jyp,; Hyginus, Fat. j66 ; id., Jli/nma. 
mtia, li, ! j ; Fulgentius, ii. 14 ; Laciantiui, Diviit, Itutit. i. ij. Jr 
some versions of the' laJe all the three sisters are said to have d<« . 
obey^ Athena’s command la opening the chest (so Euripides and 
Hyginos) i in other veraioas only two of the sisters were disobedient, 
namely Agiaurea, or Agraulus as the name is sometimes given, and 
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Htrse (according to Pausanras and Apollodani$)t or Aglaura$ and 
Pandrtjiiia (accoitUng to Amclcsagorasj /.f, and AtlitnagoniSi 
firp CAfiif. 1); white according Eo Ovid only one of iJie sisters 
(namely Aglaiinis) had the coriosity to pry snEo the bpjL In same 
versions of Lhe story what the maidens saw on opening the chest 
was ihc infant Ericlitboniys Sn human form^ vsdi one or two 
serpents coiled about him (so Euripides, ApoSlodorus, Ameks^oraSp 
Ovidt LactaJitius, Fulgentius^ Augustine^ xviiL ; 

according to others the upper part of Eriehthonius W'as human,^ but the 
lower part was serpentine (SchoL on Plato, TimuftiSj p. 3 J d t 

P* 37^ ! Afy/A^gra/fii ^ Westertnoiui, 

pL j6o; Servius and PHilmgyrius on Virgilp tiL it 3 ; Hyginus, 

FaA, 1 66; cp. idL. j^slrvn&m. li. 13)* according to oihers Erichthonius 
wM a serpentt pure and simple (Hyginus^ iL 13 ; TeTl^lian, 

Dt 9; cp. Phiiosiratus, VrA Api?IA vii. 24)- Tlus last 

would seem to have been the version followed by Fausanias^ for though 
in the ptesenE passage he makes no mention of a serpent or serpents, 
yet in describing the statue of Virgin Athena in the Farthenon he 
remarks that the serpent beside her w-as probably Erichthonius (L 34- 
7 )- He may weU have been fight lit the oldest form of the \^tnd 
Erichthonius or Ercchihtus (for the two wett originally identi^^, 
Schol. on HomeTt S 47 J P- 37 ^ 

was ptohably tiotliing but the sacred scipent of Athena which lived m 
?he Erechtbeum, was considered the guardian of the Acropolis, and was 
fed with honey-cakes once a motitfcL During lhe Persian im^asion a 
report^ dmilated accorditig to Plutarch by the wily Themislocles^ 1 
the honey- cake scl nut as usual for die saoed serpent had bcEn left 
uniasted, was out of the strongest motives which induced the Athenians 
to abandon Athens to the enemy; they thought that the serpen^ at^d 
with it the goddess, had forsaken the dtyi See Herodotus, viiL 41 ; 
PluEOrch, Tkenu's/^li^t 10 i Aristophanes, 75 ® 

Scholium; HeaychiLis^ j.w, 5 |f«MeaiAoc and oiJrovpoK j Susdas,^ r.w. 

; E^ymeL p.^ 2S 7 ; Photius, 

i.z\ Eustathius, on Homer, Od^ L 357, 14^2, Ime 7 

£^r If we may tmsi PhilostratuS (/mag. ii- t 7 * sacred serpent 

continued to live on the Acropolis down to his time (tbntl century vld.J 
According to one story (Philostratm, FiA vii 24) Athena her- 

self was the serpeur’s mother. The traditions that Eiichthopius was 
half a man and half a serpentt or merely a man guarded by a scr^nl, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief thrwgh which an 
animal god passes in the rouisc of sloughing olf his animal form an 
donning that of a mam , t n — w 

On a vase found at Caminis in Rhodes, and now lO the 
Museum^ la depicted the scene of the finding of Erichthonius tn t^e 
chest. The chest stands on a piie of rocks, probably reprewnong the 
Acropolis, The lid, ornamented with a \nreath of olive, lies on re 
™k51 and from the open chest appears the boy Erichthonius e 
head nnd tail of the serpent ctirl abov'e the chest. On one *^de t en^ 
with her helmet in one hand and a lance in the other, gazes wi 
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sQrpnse at ihc duld and the serpent y fm Uic other side the two natJghty 
Sisters are Heein^^ in i:OiisTcmation. See Annii/t dtl/' 51 

(1879), tav. d' agf* F, with the rtmarks of IL Engeltnaniir PP- 
and of H, Hcydcmann, ppi 113-119 ^ Ro$chcr^s Z/Jn'is?#, 1, p. 1307; 
Miss HaTTisDO, AneiiHi p. Kxxii. Representations of the ^iili 

of Erichthonius occur on vase-pointings and reliefs. The goddess 
Earthy the upper part only of her body appearing above the ground, ii 
depicted holding up the Inhuit Eriebthonius to Athena who Tcwvts him 
in her anns. Sometimes Cecrops appears in the background^ the lower 
part of bis body being that of a serpent. See /nedi/j\ i. 

plates K- and sii. j MiillerAVioselcrp DrnJtm^/sr^ 1, pL xlvL Ka. 3 j 1 a, 

2. pt. araiv. Nos. 400^ 401 ; E. Curtius, ^ l>ie Gehurt des Erichthomo*," 
Afvhaohj^isck* Ztiiung, 30 {tS?3), pp. 51.57, mth p|. 63; A. Flasch, 
■Taita Comeiana rappirwHiunte ta nascita di Erichihonjos^' Aniiali 
dfU Insfituto, 49 (1S77), pfi. 4]8.446; Roscher's Lexitm^ i, p. 1305 ; 
Baumeiisttr's DtftkmSltr, 492; Mbs Hariuon, Andmt AiAtns, 
p, XKviii. if. I n the case of jK>Ric of these lepreseotations, however, it 
i* doubtful whether the scene depicted is the birth of Erichthonius or 
the birth of Dionysus. See O. Jabn, ArchiuAcgiffhe Aufsata, pp, 60. 

i C. Robert, Archeiei^gisdt Mareketif p, 190 i^. The story 0/ the 
birth of Erichlhooius has been vuriously interpreted by W. Manahardt 
A'mtdaniJfHtn, p. 33) and by Mr. Aug. Mommsen {Htprtoh^, 
P. 5 ^ s mythical way of describing the growth of the com, and 

by Miss^ Harrison AfAcftSf p. axvi. iff.) as a bclion devised 

to explain the ceremony performed by the two maidens called the 
Arrephori (I’aui. i. sy. 3}. A story closely resembling il is told in 
Javx See Tijdtchdfi vsor jVtderlofiiiieA /ndte, i4de Jaargang (iSsaV 
Tweede DecI, p. 396. 

18 . i. It W 46 at tliis point tlut the Medes ascended etc, Oit 
the approach of the Persian host under Xerxes the Delphic oracle 
announced to the Athenians that when all else was lost a wooden wall 
wodd save them. Thcmisiodcs explained the ‘wooden wail’ to be 
thew ships and encouraged the Athenians to abandon Athens and meet 
the Persians at s^ ^ His advice was tahen, and the great navai victory 
of Sai^is justified it and fulfilled the proi^ecy. But a handful of the 
Athenians, intcrpietmg the oracle literally, stayed behind and entrenched 
themselves on the Acmpolis behind a wooden barricade, which they 

r^'^/r '■*« f ‘he hill The Persians attacked the 

b^adc from the Awopagus but were repulsed. At last a detachment 
of them succeed in ascending the unguarded northern side of the 
^roF^lis, at the sanctuary of Aglaunw. They opened the gates to their 
^nds, and ^n all the Athenians who did not seek death by leaping 
from the rock were put lo the sword. See Herodotus, viL 14 r-i 43, 

18 . 3 - tto rtylauicum. The Prytaneum of a Greek city 
was ite town.^i or J/Stfl * m*. But it was only a capital city 
that had a Pry^eum. Hence when Theseus, king ijf Athens. 

«w:li l*»<y m™, hitherto 
dependent, had to abolish its Prytaneum and henceforth the Pry. 
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taneum of Aihens was the Pryfaneum of Attia (Thucydides, lU 
Pltimrch, rWj. 24). The ttsentmi future of the » ^ JJ 

hearth, which was ttssardod and spoken of « 
city”or the common hearth” (Polity l 7> «• r i A iL No 

p. 13*J b, 28 i Plutarch, Quof^f. Cetfviv. ^ 8. i ■ f-’ 

46^ line 6, No. 46S, line 5, No- 4 ^ h f „lhw 

ilo; 6 rsP. No. 605). A perpctiaJ fire burned m the 

on an open hearth or in the form of a lamp to 

Fmm d^pcrpeiufll firt Athenian «loni5ls earned 

their new homes (SchoL on Aristides, voh 3- ijnn!*i i iidl' 

Et/Hio/of. -VojfUfWJw, p. 694, ry. irpiToi-im t ‘e,f\he 

An iiruS-^ of ihe g&ddess Hesti^ii (* hearth iht co rpa ^ 

koman Vesta, stood in the Prytaneum at Athens, » Pan^i« _ 

tells us. Whether such an image was a reguUr *^1™^ _ 

Prytaneum, we do not know. But we le^ fmm Athen^^ Ov- 

149 d} that at Naucraiis in Egypt the biith^y of |^”*i „ 

Prytaneum (Hestia Pn lanis) was celebrmied by a feast m 

Kestia was also worshipped on the Acropolis at . /iSSol, 

ftom an inscription. See MiitMeil. d, arc*, iitfl ifi _ t ^ _ __ 

p. 3ai ry. Before Solon's time the chief archon 

taoeum (Anslotle, Co/tsiitufion ef Athens-, 3). Fo 

wereenteruined at the pubUc e*pen« in 

privilege was granted, either on special occasions or o , 

who rendered great s«%ices to the st«c in or ^ 

inscripiicm quoted in //ermes, S 3 ’700; ^oL on 

Aristophanes, A'mj-.Aj'.r, 1675 DcniMihencs, vit 3C^ ^ , V, 'p mo; 
p. 330, and 334, 414 ; id, ty>,^ Jas tried 

Aeschines, ii. 80 ; DiiUtichus, i, 43 iol>. hands 

for his iS and was asked whai but death to £ 

of his countiy, he replied, with perfect jusuce, t Ahehs^t 

maiouined at the public expense in oftvilflue ^ 

p. 36 ; Cicem, De Omtere, i. 54- 533)- Somciitmj 
further confciTed in perpetuity on the *^*^*^*^?^*^ ,?*, Aiistegiiou 
distinguished men, as on the descendants of Harm _ 1 jmd 

(Isaeus. V. 47 i Ditiarchus, L rmX <1" «he 
his descendants {Soranus, Ufi fif 

ed. Westemiann, pn 451), on Demosthenes and his pOTiemML 

X Ora/, pp 847 d, Sjoj, on a ^^ij/nircr. 

descendants (C /. A. ii. No. 33't ''«e 3® i ^'r^manles^nd his 
Ctuet. No. 162), and on a man of the Atheoinn 

descendants forever {Lycurgus, S7). p^„eum art often 

people conuimng invitauoiis to dme m _ „ 86 ,1 iS* 

recorded in insciiptions (C /. A* lu Nos. 3, 3o» 55 

The stewards of the games in the of the 

provided for them in the Ptytancum The regular rations 

festival (Aristotle, Cffnstitutitm Athsta, M)- . . r . v^ry ftugal 
served out in the Prytnnenm would seem to have b^n of * J ^ 
son; Sdon ordained that they should cons«i of a tariej 
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cQtnmoi} days and a wheateii loaf en restli'aJs (Alhenacua, iv, p. J 37 e). 
On [his cusiORi of providing meals at the public expense in the I^ry. 
taneiun, see R. SchfilJ, * Die Speisung irn Prytnneioa wi Athen,' Hermti, 
6 (j 872 X PP- U- 54 - 

On certain occasions Castor and Pollux were feasted in the Pry- 
taneum; the iKinquet spread for them consisted of cheese, barley-calces, 
and Iccks (Athenaeus, iv. p. 137 e), The lads {fpklboi) ofTered sacrifices 
on the public hearth in the PryULneum (C. /. A. ii. Nos, 467, 468, 469, 
470 ^ 470 - 

Besides the statues mentioned by Pausanias in the Fiytancum there 
was one of Democharcs, the nephew of Demosthenes; it represented 
him with a sword girt on his thigh, and stood first on the right as you 
entered the apartment which contained the public hearth ([Pluiardi,] 
W/, A' D«t/. p, 847 C d ej. Near the Piytaneuai stood a statue of 
the goddess of Good Luck; i t was so beautiful that a young man is 
said to have fallen violently in love with it (Aelian, Yiir. Hist, is, 39), 

With regard to the situation of the Ptytannim, we leam from Pau- 
sanlas that it was near the Agtaulium, which, as we have seen {p, 167), 
stood on the northern slope of the Acropelis. As Pausanias is going 
ftom west to east and mentions the Prytaaeum after the Agraulium, the 
Piytaneuni was prub.vbly east of the Agraulium, It was on high 
ground, for after describing it Pausanias speaks (S 4) of going thence to 
the lower parts of the city. On the northern slope of the Acropolis, 
between the chapels of St, Saviour (SttAr) and St Simeon, at the back 
of the chapel of St- Nicholas, K. BSlticher found the rock cut and 
smoothed in two places* evidently to receive the foundations of two 
buildings. Each cutting «as 70 10 So feet long and tan in a direction 
from north-west to south -east. It is possible that, as Bdtticher supposed, 
one of these two buildings was the Prytaneum See K. Bdtticher, in 
PAitaioguj, Suppl. 3 {f S67), p. 3S9 Professor E. Curtius holds that 
the Prytaneum of Athens was originally on the Acropolis, but was after¬ 
wards transferred to the south side of the dty, and later still to the 
north side of the Acropolis, where Pausanias found it (E CurtiUs 
AtHsekt StudUss, 3. p 55 s^q. j id., Si^digtsskiekts, pp. 51,60. 344 w-i 
3o2>. This theory is accepted by Professor R. SchWl (Hermts, 
6 (1872J, p. iB f^.), Mr. G. Msgemann Croetantm Snf/astAs, 
^ *3 ry^.), and Mr. Marindin (article ‘Prytaneum* in Smith's 

lM, 0 su,pf 0/ AHtiqidtUs? 2. p. 514J, ^ 

absolutely destitute of evidence. Tliere U nothing whatever to prove 
that the Prytaneum ever occupied any other site than the (me where 
Pausanias found it, on the oorthem slope of the Acropolis. Co C. 
Wachsmuth, DH Stssdt Athsn, 1. p 46s !??, ^ 

New the Prytaneum was the Bucolcum, in which the magistrate 
called the king resided before the time of Solon (Aristotle, C^msUtuHon 
0/Ai^ns, 3BekkePs Atusd^t^ Crwas, 1. p. 449, hae 19 sqq. - Suidas, 
j.p. and If which the sacred marriage of the king’s wifeto 

Dionysus continued to lake place down at least to the fourth century 
&t (Anstotle^ /.r.) It has been conjectured that the sacred ploughing 
called “the yoking of the w" took place at the fiucolium 
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{PEutafi-h, Cffnjag. PmMjtt. 42)- Beside the Bucoiltiiii was the 
DasHeum qt Palace where ihe officials called the Kbgs of the Tribes 
hetd their sktinga (Poltiuc, viiL in). Lastly, at the back of the Pry* 
lATieum was a place called the field of Famine ” j U was said la have 
been dedicated to Fajnine at a time when Athens was suffering from 
hunger (ZenohtuSj. iv'. 93 J Diogeoiaiitis, vi.^ 13; Bekker^s 
Gr^ca, 1. PL 27s, line 4 W- S ^ Hesychitis, S^v. At^mv 

On the Piylancunit see DyeCp AtAtnSf afij : C. Wachsmoih, 
Dii Sfdift AfA^n, i. p. 2ii J Mikhhdfer, *Alhtn/ i7* : WlinF. 
^Athcn./ p, 3201 Miss Hajidson, Am'ieit/ AtAtns^ pp. On 

Creek Pr^'tanetims in general, see G. HagemannT GraecmirK 
fijyfartAs (Vratislaviae, i88l)t G- Frazerp in. Jmimii/ &/ 

14 (rSSj), p. 14 j As to the court of justice held at the Prytaneum, 

see i aS. 10 note. 

la. 3. the laws of Bolon are insmbed. The copies of the laws 
of Solan present In the Prytaneurn were engraved on quadrangular 
wooden tahlcis called axifn^i which were fitted together and turaed on 
pivots, so that they could he shifted round at the reader^$ convenit^e- 
Each tablet was engraved on both sides. See Poiemp, in Harpoc^tion, 
t-v^ "Afayi j Afa^vfrt^ J.i'. Ki?p^«Si p- 347* b said that 

these lahtfrts were first set up on the Acropolis but were afterwards 
transferred to the Pryiancuin+ where they could be more easi ly inspected 
(PoUtut, vili t 2 ^y In the time of Plutarch only scanty fragments of 
these old tablets Temalned in the Prytaneum (Pluiarch, Sffl&rtt 25). It 
is lo these ffagmejiTs^ doubtless, that Pausanias here rtfers. He does 
not say that the tablets were entire in his time, as Professor von 
Wilamowiti-ai Ollendorff insiniuins or rather asserts {Am AytiaiAm, 
p. 2oaj. CpL Schuburt, in P* 4^ 

We have seen that copies of Soksn's laws, engraved on tablets called 
J^urMs^ stood in ihe floyal Colonnade (note on i. 3 question 

whether the resembled the in shape and rnaterial h^ 

b«n much debated, ami a final decision of the question seems, with the 
eiiidence at Oitr disposal, scarcely possible. See Pokmo, ecL PreUer, 
p|L 87*91 I V. Rose, pp. 413^415 i 

Wachsmuth, Dii Siadi At/t^n, t, p, 335 p Unge 

p. 87 ; G. Busoll, Cn£cA. Staaij- unJ 

S 131 ; Sandy^ on Aristotle, Caftsfi/tih'i?H e/ AiAtm, p. aj jy. 

In a Russian court of juslice at Dorpat ifae traveller Adolf Fianan 
observed, on the table at which the tiiief function^es sat,^ eerlam 
“irUngukr prisms, about a foot high and five inches wide, turning on a 
vertical uKia, and inscribed on iheir oblong, upright surfiiccs with maxims 
of law. + , , These inscribed tablets are here named Mirrors of Jusliice. 
they are alwnys kepi carefully covered, except when the court is siumg- 
In former times, while the code of the Slavonians was short and S 3 mpl^ 
it was all inscribed on the Mirrors, but at pr^nl these 
general only old leg^J maxims relating to the dudes of the judge { - 

Erman, Tr^eliin SiAerm, |. p. 28 -ry.) Erman compared these la 5 
with the ax^na which contain^ Solon's laws. 

ISk 3. tho pajicratuuit Autalycau. Gp, ik. 32^ 8 no ^ 
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statue was by Lyciua, a son and pupU of Mynan {Pliny, iV. N. nKxtv. 
7^ j q3L liOte on v. 2i. 

IS. tbn Statues of MiltiadsH and Tbemistoclos. Ju the 
theaLrc at Athens there were sumes of Miltaades and TTieioistodes, and 
near them a statue of a Persian prisoner (SchoL on Aristides, vol Jj p. 
S 35 l^tndorf)- Agaiiij in the temple of Attemis Aristohule at 

Athens there was a stntuctle of Thembtodes down to the time of 
Plutatd!^ who inferred from the Itlceness thal the heroic soul of Themi- 
stoclea must have been mirrored in his fcicc (Plutarchj 3 a). 

Tho pnetice, here referred to by Pausanias, of altering ihc inscriptions 
On the pedestals of old Greek statues so as to pass off the statues for 
poTtmits of bter personaeus, especially Romans^ appears to have been 
oofTirnon under the Roman dominion. Cp. Faus.^ i. a. 4 i li. 9. S ; iL 
17- M ^*1+ 9 ' 9 - ^ ^ statue of Aicibiades which wus 

in^crib^ with the name of Ahenobarbufi {Dio Chrysnstom, Or. Kxxvii. 
vol. a. p 304, etL Dindorf)^ and of statues of Eumenes and AttaJus at 
Athens which were inscribed with the name of Mark Antony (Plutarch^ 
Anf&mfaSj 60On the Acropdis at Athens, beside the statue of 
Health, there was a portrait statue of the mother of Isocrates, but the 
inscription was afternunls altered ([ Plutarch, | VxA X. OraL |x 839 d). 
Cicero, writing to Atticus (vi. t. ad), says that he loved Athens and 
should like to be commemorated there, but that he hates the practice 
of altering the inscriptions on statues. The same practice is denounced 
hy Dio Chrysostom (Or. xjtxi, vol. t, p. 346 j^., etL Dindorf), Cp. 
C. Waehsmuthj IMa S/nd/ 1. p, 679 note i ; Dyer, Ax£:^^x^i 

p. 363. 

ISh 4^ <loliig tbencs to the lower parta of the city we come to 
a SKactuary of Serapia, Leaving the Prytaneum on the northern 
slope of the Acropolis, Fausanlas now proceeds eastward as lar as the 
stadium (k. 18. 4-i. t^. 6), He then returns to the Prytancum and, 
sUTtlng: from it a second time, skirts the eastern nnd southern luces cf 
the Acropolis till he reaches the entrance to the Acropolis on the 
western side of the hill (I 3 o. i-i. 22. 4), 

H ence from the order of Pausanias^s description we should infer that 
the sanctuary of Serapis was situated somewhere to the north-east of 
the Acropolis. The inference is to some extent borne out by the 
discoveryv in this region, of monuments relating to the worship cf 
ikrapis. Thus in laying the foundations of the new Metropolitan 
Church, which stands to the north-east of the Acropolis, an inscription 
was found recording the dedication nf the statue of a girl who had acted 
as basket-bearer in the worship of Sempis {€. L A, liL Noi 913). 
Again, another inscription, said to have been found in a church at the 
northern foot of the Acropcilis, contains a dedication to Serapis and ISiS 
{C. A jd, ii. No. 1&12). 

Other AEheuian inscriptions attest the worship of Serapis without 
throwing light on the eitact site of his sanctuary, "rhus, an inacription 
(C / A. ilk No. 140) records a dedication by a priest of Isis and Serapis, 
but the place where the inscription was originally found seems to be 
Unknown. The Same It true of another inscripUDn (C. /. A. H. No. 617) 
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which proir'^e ihai there w?j^ n ft^arly organised society for the 
worship of Serapis at Athens with treasurer, secretary, 0!^ On the 
other hand, a small altar dedicated to Serapls was foimd in the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius on the south side of the Acropolis (C A iii. No. 145 
In the Attic insetiption of Roman date^ which records the restoiation 
of many sanctuaries^ and which has been often referred to above, the 
name of Seiapis ocenrs in a mutilated passaj^e 
XayiAi;^ |8S4 t P' 170)+ 

18 , 4, Of the Bgyptt^ Eamrtttftfiea of Serapis the most famoua 
Lb at Aleicandiia. The Scrapeuro r>r sanctuary of Setapia at Alexandria 
vras a tast structure situated at the headland of Rhacotis, near the 
gardens and tombs of the necropolis^ but di^dtd from them by a canal 
(Tacitus, /fiff* 3 v, 84 ; Clement cf AleKfludfia, Prfffr^pt- iv. 4S, p, 4^, 
etL Toiler j Strabo, xvii. p, 795), Here Serapis was worshipped w itb 
an almost frantic vehemence of devotion (XUarobius, tj). 

Achilles Tatius (v, ■J) has d-eicnbed a torch-light festival of Serapis at 
Alexandria at which, though it wns evening and the sun had set, the 
multitudinous glare of dambo^us 111 up the city with the brightness 
of the son. The various legends as to the foundalion of this great 
lanciugjy of Serapis o-rc told by Tacitus iv. 8^ Tlutarch 

(/jtr iirtd OsiriJt 38}^ Clement of Alexandria {Prefrxfi/. iv, 48, 
te 42 jy.j e<L Poller). According to Tacitus^ the story told by the 
Egyptian priests was that Ptolemy L, king of Egypt, in consequence of 
a vision vouchsafed to him in a dream,^ caused the image of the god to 
ho fetched from a temple near binope, where the deity had been 
worshipped from of old as Jupiter Ols (Pluto), With this the story 
told hy Plutarch substantially coinddea* According to Clemenl 

of Alexandria it was not Ptolemy 1 . bat Ptolemy IL (Philadel- 
phus) who fetched the Image of Serapis from Sinope. ^ Others said that 
the bnage was brought from Sdeucia in Syria (Tad las, AVjA Iv+84 : 
dement of Alex. Af.); others that it came from Memphis (Tacitus* 
f,c.) The sanctuary of Serapis at Alexandria suffered in a hre 
(Clement of Alexandria, AVtP/re^SA iv. 53, p. 47^ ed Potter), There are 
said to have been forty-two sanctuaries of Sciapis in Egypt (Aiistidcs* 
Ok viiL vpL r. p. 96, ctL Dindorf), of them situated outside the 
walls of dties (Mnerobius, Sat. i, 7, 15)* As to the true character of 
Seraph sec the next note. 

18 . 4, the oldest ia at Memphis etc What the CtkIcs called the 
Scrapeum or sanctimry of Serapis at Memphis was nolbing more than 
the cemclery of the famous sacred hulLs, which from the earliest limcs 
had been venerated as the chief deity of the city. The sacred bull Ibr 
the time being was called Hapi by the Egyptians, Apis by ihe Greehi 
Now according iq an Egyptian doctrine every dead man and every dead 
sacred animal becomes cm Osiris. Hence the dead bull Apts hecame ^ 
Osiris-Apis ur, more coTTtctly* Osor-Hapi, which the Creeks cotrupi 
Into Serapis or Sampis- (The Creeks commonly wrote the name 
Sarapis, the Romans Serapis.) See Maspero, AAf/arW 

30 ; Wiedemaim, Dtr pp, 9*, 99 m- J 

Tlele^ Hiifowj &/ the Egyptitm p- 1 74 : dn 
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def dttfiaif/i itA/^jrandfte k^rs df p. t6 Sofiie of 

ibe andtnis were aw^are that Scmpls was itothipg but ibc dead Apis 
and they rightly idcnti&cd the latter part (-apis) af tlie word with the 
Mine of the saeted boll of Memphis; but they wrongly derived the first 
part of the word (Saj- or Ser-) from the Greek eoffiru^ 

See Clement of Alexandria, Sir^m. i, [o6| p- 3S3, ed Potter; 
Pluiardi^ /ii'i and 29 j VarrO| io Augustine^ dv. dei) scviii. 5. 

'fhe Scrapeum or burying-place of the sacred bulls ai Memphis was 
situated in a district where the saitd, blown by the winds, gathered in 
inch 1 ieap!i that, when Strabo visited the place about the beginning of 
our era, some of the Sphinxes were already half buried in it, while of 
others Only the heads protraded above the shifting waste (Strabo^ xvii. 
p. 8 o7)u The ccmeteiy w^ discovered by Marietle In 1851. ft 
consists of a long galJezy hewn in the living rock with a series of 
chambers or tnortiuiry chapels opening off it on cither aide. Each of 
these chambers contains an enormous sarcophagus, mostly hewn out of 
a single block of granite or basalt, and weighing on an ai trage about 
69 tons. [fi these sareophagnses the remains of the sacred bulls were 
found. In one chamber, which had remained absolutely untouched 
since antiquity, the footprints of the last Egyptian who had trodden it, 
some 3000 y^eats before, were clearly discemlblE, Each mortuary 
chapel, after receiving the dead body nf the bull, was walled up ; but in 
the gallery outside, or built into the wall which closed the chapeJ, were 
found many slabs inscribed with the names and prayers of pilgrims who 
had come thither to pay the last honours to the dead god. See Mas- 
perOp //ist&iHf p. 31 Wiedemann, Dd dtr 

a/ffrt A pi too jf. ; Rawlmsoni on I’lemdatus, iiL 19+ A view of 
one of these monuary chapeU of Apis is given in Perrot et Chipie% 
dt fAridanj I. p. 313, fig. 198. Th* burii of 

one of these bulls was a ctueoionlous and costly nfthir (Plutarch, /fii 
fmd Osiris^ 33 ; Diodorus, 1. 84), Rronxe gates, called the gates of 
Lamentation and Oblivion, were thrown open to admit the corpse, and 
grated harsh thunder as they re^'olved on their hinges (Plutarch, /jir 
and Oort's, 29 ; cp. Oiodorus, i. 96. 9)^ The last Apis of which we 
have record was iu the rcjga of the emperor Julian (Ammiauus MarceU 
Linus, xxii. 14. 6) On Apis see Wledcnunn, on Herodotus, iL 153, 
On the representations of Sempis in Greek art, see Overbeck, 
A^unsfmjf/kalagu, 2. pp. 303 321 i A, Michaclis, in Ji^urnui 
p/ //fdrnic 6 (iSS^), pp. 287-3jS, 

IS. a place where - FirithanB and Thoflene cov^tanted 

etc. The covenant w^s that they should carry off Helen from Sparta, 
that they should then draw lots for her, and that he m whom she 
fell should aid the other in winning a wife. See Diodonis^ iv. 
6^ : Plutarch, TAriruj^ ji ■ Apollodoms, Efidama Vndfana, cd. R. 
Wagner, p. 58^ AfyiA^^ph Oras€/, ed. R. Wagner, 1. p. iSx 
According to Diodorus and Plutarch the covenant was not made until 
after Helen had been carried od' by the two friends. Cp, L I 7. 4 note. 
There was a place In Athens near the Theseum called Horcnmceium 
or » place of swearing an oath ^; it was said to have been so named 
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ocii that spot Thcstus bad ^worti peace with die Amazons 
(Flutarcb, 35), but it may have been idenlical with the place 

where ThfeSeos and PlritiioLis were said to have made their covenajiL 
The lacftr spot is referred Vo by Sophocles {O^iL Ci?L 1593 ; sec 

note DU L 2 3 . 7). 

18 p 5, a temple of Hithyiiu The site of this temple is not 
known. From the order in which Fnusan ia^ rnendons it we should infer 
that it lay to the north-east of the Acropolis^ somewhere between the 
Pr^-taneam and the DljTnpientii. This is to some extent confirmed by 
the discovery^ near the moderfl Metropolitan churchy of the base of the 
statue of a certain woman Chrysippc, which, as we Icam from the 
inscription (C. A A. iL No, I S&b), had been dedicated by the woman^s 
father to lEithyia, Inscribed bases uf other statues dedicated to Liith^ia 
have been found at Athens (C /* Jt- iii. Nos, 92 5^ 926, 836 a). Tlie 
last of these (C /. nl No. S36 a) was found in the sancttiary' of 
AescuEapiaSp on the south side of the Acropolis. Besides this temple In 
the cityp lllih^Ha had a sanctuary in the suburb of Asraej to the south-east 
of Athens, as we leam from an inscription on one of the seats in 
the theatre of Dion^'sus (C /. A. iii. No. 319)- An inscription on a 
small column uf Hymetlian marbln* which was found on the easJem side 
of the niissus, near the spring C^lirThoc, contains a dcdicaiion to 
Llithyia by a certain woman named Philumene, wife of Aruphimachus 
(C. /+ j'h ii. No. I $90), the votive ofTcnng to which this inscription nTers 
was probably set up in the sancttiary of [lithyla in Agra-e- Isacus 
(Vx 39) speaks uf a wEarnan sitting publicly in the sanctuary of llithyin; 
which of hci sanctuaries the orator refers to we do not know^ but 
probably tlie reference is to the one in the city. 

18. 5. to haTi €01114 &001 the Hyper boreaits to help liatoiL& in 
her pangs. See the Homeric /fyi/tn AfifffUf 97-1 19 - 

18 . 5. the Dolians -- aacri^ to her, and dug a hjnm of Olen 

in her honour. Cp, viiL 21. jt ix. 37. 3 j x. 5. 7 * 7 -] Herodotus, 
iv. 35, 

18 - 5. The Qratanfl Mieve that Dithjla wan born at AnmiBUs. 
Hornet mention$ a grotto of lllthyia at AitinisLB sIjl t88J; Strabo 
(x. p- 47b) speaks of her sanctuary' there. 

18. 3. The Athn nl^nn are the only peepls who&e wooden itaagefi 
of mthyia are draped to the tip® of the feet- When Fausanias 
wroic this he had probably ncl visited Aegium In Achaia, where he 
found a w-noden statue of ilithyia draped to the feet in a fine robe (vii. 
-3- S)- Certain il is that his description of Achaia was writien after 
bis desedptiiDn of AltSca. See viL 30. b ante. Cp. Schubart, in 
/ur Ag p. 29 - 1 - 

18. 3. the oldest wafl brought by Eryaich^on from Delos- 
Plutarch* quoted by En$eb!us lit 8)* 

Eryslchlbon carried the first wooden image lo Apollo at Delos in the 
course of hi^. sacred embassy- Eryslchthon w'as also said to have 
founded the sanctuary uf ApoltD at Dcloa (Eusebius, vol 3. p. 

ed. Schone), Fl^odemus mentioned the visit of Ei^-siduhon to 
Delos (Athenaeus, ix. p. 392 d) ; and Pausanins says (i- 3 ^- 
V0l_ !i ^ 
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Er^'stdithoii died Ma on his wuy back fitmi Delos, after tlie sacred 
embassy, 

la, &- the flancttiaiy of OlympiMi Zeua, The 01 >TnpiciirTi or 
sanctuary of OljTnpian Zeus is the spacious artitidal platform SLiuawd 
to the south-east of ihe Acropolis^ on the rigtil bank of the Ilissus, close 
to the Callirthoe or ETiiitacninus springs Of the temple of Olympian 
Zeus which occupied the centre of the plaifonu, lifteea giganric Conu- 
thian columns still stand and form one of the most conspicuous features 
in vicira of Athens. The identification of these splendid mins, by hir 
the most impeding in scale of aJl the rennains of ancient Atheirs, is 
beyond doubt. Their situatton answers to the statement of Thucydides 
(ii. 15) that the sanctuary of Olympian Zeus was to the south of the 
Acropolis, and to the siaternent of Hlerocles (Z>jf fihi tgui, in Mtdidna^ 
Utri (Basileae, 1 P- 4 )i temple of Zeus 

was near the Enneaemnns. Further, the rubed temple agrees with 
V'liruvius^s description (nl. 2. \ viL Fraet ^?)i having been 

of the Corinthian order^^ suETounded by a double colonnade (diptcml}| 
and with eight columns at each end (octnatylej. Lastly^ Pausanias tells 
us that the sacred enclosure was full of statues of Hadrian ; and among 
the ruins in question have been found a number of bases whicti, from 
the inscriptions on ihem^ are knawn to have suppHorted statues of Hadrian 
(C. / A. iii. Nos. 4yg, 480^ 481, 4E1, 484, 486^ 48?, 491, 494). 

The original sanctuary of Olympian Zeus ‘seems to have been one of 
the oldest in Athens^ for Thucydides mentions It (iu i 5] a$ a proof that 
the ancient dty extended chicHy to the south of the Acropolis ; and 
Pausanlas (i. 8) ascribet the foundation of the oiigiual sanctuary to 

Deucalion. Remains of this oldest sanctuary have been brought to 
light in recent years^ as we shall see presently, by Mr. Penrose. Bu! 
the first to set about the construction of a temple on a grand scale was 
Pislsiratus, probably about the year 530 b.cl He employed four 
architects, AnustateSp CaUaeschroSp AntimachEdes, and Pormos (Vitm* 
Hus, vii. Praef. 15% According to Aristotle v. t r. 3 the 

building of this great temple was a device of the tyrant to keep the 
people busy and divert their minds from revolutionary projects. In this 
respect Aristotle compares the temple to the pyTamids of Egypt and the 
aTchilectural works undertaken by the tyrants of Corinth and Samos. 
The death of Pisistratljs inicETupted the work^ and it long Temained 
undnishett At lengthy abemt 174 B-C., Autiochus Epiphanes^ king 
of Syria, undertook to complete it^ or rather to build it afresh on a 
Enore magnificent scale thaEi ever, at his own expense. He employed a 
Rorrum archiEect natned Cossuiius^ who planned the temple as a Corin¬ 
thian tfi'pUr&i with eight columns at each of the namiw ends. Cossutius 
also designed the epistyle, and all the ornaments. The building, though 
Jt again reninined undnishedp must have been far advanced; for 
\1truviu3 praises the skill and science of the architect and the noble 
style of bis work, observing that its Enagnibcence was acknowledged not 
only by the multitude but by counoisseurs. Sec Vitruvius^ Hi, l. S, vii. 
Praef rj and tj; Vdlciui Paterculusi L 10. The temple Is also cited 
hy Livy (idi. 30. 8 } and Athenaeus (v* p. 194 a) as a proof of the 
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splendid munificence of King Antlochtis Epipba±Le$; Livy sajs it was 
the only temple on enrth of a magnilude sai table to tbe gteatiie$£ of the 
god The pseLido-Dicacarchus (L ip in ^raia ed 

Muller, 1. pi qS) speaks of the temple as half finished but plannoJ on 
an astonisbing scale. But the date of iWs writer is somewfiai iiDi:erEaiii 
(cp^ note on ll 7. 6)p and ii la possible that he is referfing to ihe temple 
begun by Phistmtus, The temple remained unfinished Ibr more tl^ 
two centuries after the time of Antiochus Epiphancs, for Strabo speaks of 
k (in. |L 3^6) as half finished, and Flutarch 31) compares k to 

Plato'^s unfinished dialogue CniiiMS. Lucian represents Zeus as askktg 
whether the Athenians ever meant to finish bLs temple 
24)^ Cp. Hesychius, j.v. 'OAiir^irwp^ Sulla auried off some of the 
columns to build the temple of Jupiter oti the Capitol at Rome (Pliny^ 
A^r I£ xsexvi 45); tills be doubtless did after his sack of Athens in 
^6 BjCL The columns so carried off were probablyp as Mr. Penrose says, 
those of the cdLi, not those of the outer coloimadet have 

attracted the cupidity of the conqueror by the richness of their marbles 
or the size of their monolith shafis. The columns of the peristyle or 
outer colonnade^ on the other hand^ being not monoUtbs but composed 
of many drums, would probably escape spoliation from the difilculty of 
taking them down and setting them up again without great injury to the 
perfection of their joints (Renrose, Fritiafi/as &/ 

ed iSt&y p, 76). En the reign of Augustus the kings and stales in 
alliance w^th or subjection to Rome formed a scheme of completing the 
temple of Oi^mpiiin Zeus at Athens at their joint expense and dedicating 
St to the Genius of Augustus (Suetonius^ 60) v but it does 

not appear that even a beginning was made of pnttSrtg the plan in execu¬ 
tion, The temple was finally completed at the expense of the emptror 
Hadrian {Philostratus, Ft/. Sopk. u 25. Dio Cassius, Ixii:. 16 ; 
SchoL on Lucian, /f<trowcw/>/wr, 24)^ who dedicated it in pefson during 
one of his visits to Athene (Spartianus, 13). Hadrian seems 

to have visited Athens twice, first in theautumii of 125 A.a,and second 
from the apririg of t^g A-D. to the spring of t^o A.D. The dedication 
of the temple of Olympian Zeus appears to hax'e taken place during his 
Second visit. See J. Ditrr, Die Neisen dfi /ko/jm //adnan, [x 42 i 
cp. Dlttenberger, ' Kaiser Hadrians Crate Anwesenheit in A then,' 
Hermes^ 7 {1873), pp, 213-229, But ua the strength of two inscriptions 
found in the sanctuary of Aesctilaptus near Epidaurus Mr. P, Cawadtaj 
aigues that the dedlcatbn of the Olympicum at Athens by Hadrian 

took place iu 131 A,n. See irAnW PP" ^* 3 "**^' 

By comenoud of the emperor a fine speech was dellveied at the opening 
ceremony by the tbeioridan Polemo [Philostratus, Zr.) Hadrian dedi¬ 
cated in the temple a serpent which hud been brought hoin India (Dio 
Cassius, IxuL 16}* 

At what time the lecuple fell into ruins is not known. When 
Cyriacus of Ancona visited Athens about the middle of the fifteenth 
century there were twenty-one columns standing with their architraves 
(Wachsmtitl^ Die Sfadt A/Aj^^ i. p. ?i7)^ In the seventeenth century 
the colmntis were reduced to seventeen i and about 1760 one of the 
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surviving columns was pulled down the TutkSsh govemar and con¬ 
verted into lime for the constmctioii of a new mosque (Chandler^ 
Travi‘/f if$ p- 7^ i Wachamutht or’/, l. p, 759f ^ w 

1S9 of the paper died at the end of this mrte). Sixteen 
columns continued to stand till when one wa$ thrown down by a 

hujnrcanc. 

The platform on which the remains of the temple stand is coor 
simcted of massive masonry^ and is strengthened with buitoKses on the 
south side:. It measures 6715 feet long by ^16 l^t broid ; so that ihe 
total ciTCtimfeience (2204 feet) of the sacred precinct is very nearly 
equal to the four Creek furlongs (582x4 = 3313 
sacias estimated it On the north side of the placfornOi in a line with 
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the eastern end of ihc temple^ are the remains of a portico of gateway, 
which, from ihe style of the aTchitecture^ apprars to belong to the age 
of Hadrian j it was never (ini^ciL The temple was one of the largest 
Creek temples in the world. On the upper step it measured 354 feet 
in length i^S feet in biendth. It had long been supposed that the 
temple was dccastyle* r>. had rom^s of ten columns at each of the narrow 
ends ; but excav-ations conducted by Mr. Petiiose in 1883 and subse¬ 
quent years proved that ic was octosty^ i.e. had tows of eight columns 
at the two narrow ends, as Vitruvius (iti, a, 8) had stated and Dr* 
Ddrpfeld had maintained. The peristyle or outer colomiade of the 
temple comprised more than 100 Corinthian coliiinn5^ arranged In 
double rows of twenty each on the northern and southern sides and in 
triple rows of eight each at the east and west eods^ The columns were 
$6 feet 7 inches high and % feet 7 inches in diameter at the base; they 
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liave iwent)^4>ur fiutiogs. The idtal height of ihe frmi is estimated le 
have been g I fceL The emsting suLteen colurnns are of PenteJic ^marble 
arraoj^ed in two groups. Tbsiieen aie standings with their arcbitraveSp 
at ihe soudi^eastcm angie i the ncmainbg three, of which one is pro¬ 
strate, are of the Interior row of the southern side, not &.r from the 
Muth-western angle and separated from the other thirteen by a gap of 
abont loo feeL From an etamination of the style of the existing 
columns Mr. Penrose conclndesi that they belong to the part of the 
temple buift by AntiCM±tis EpiphaneSr nni to the pan built by Haiiriaji, 
the carving of the capitals being superior to that of the capitals of the 
other buildings in Athens which were imquesllonably built by Hadriarti 
namely the gate near the Olympieum and the Colonnade or Gymnasium 
cf Hadrian (see below). 

The eaicavations conducted by Mr. Penrose brought to light some 
remains of wall and pavement more ancient than the time of Antioebui 
Epip han pSj as well 05 o number of drums of large coltunnS| unduicd 
and of Common stone. One of these drxiros is not less than 7 ^ 

inches bi diameter. Probably these are the remnins of the temple 
begun by Pistsuatn^- 1 1 is remarkable that the oiieniation of Pisistraius^s 
temple, as discovered by Mr. Penrose, difTcred from that of the later 
temple, which is orientated almost exactly and weaL Mr+ Penrose 
estimates that the ccIla of Pisisiratus’s temple was 116 feet long and 50 


wide. 

Besides these remains of Pi&Utmtus^s temple Mr. Penrose discdvercd 
a rough wall of still earlier date, built of hard limestone. This, the 
mtist ancient of all the remains discovered within the precinct of the 
Olympieum, is considered by Mi‘+ Penrose to have formed part of the 
very early Ibundatfon which tradition ascribed to Deucalion. Dr 
Ddrpfeld^ howcvcTs is reported to deny the possibility of this emphatically 
JifUTTta/if ^ ^ 

Near the ruins of the temple was found an inscription (C- *>ii' 

No. s6i) ■ KwnroiTW ** Dedmus CoSsuiius^ a 

Rotnoji, son of Publius.” This Cossutius was no doubt the Roman 
architect employed by Antiochu^ Epiphanes to build tbe^ temple. The 
inscription may be iioiii the base of a statue erected in his honour 

S« Stuart and Revetti TJU Anti^iften^ JfAmf 3 f Londaft, iJW). 

1?; Doflwell, Tlmt^ m i. p. ^7 s AfAtm, i. ' 

1>JW| Ancitai Aihitm, pp. t Milchhofer, ' Athcn," ^ 177 ^ 

*Thc Olympleion at Athens, of jo 

1 (]gSx.i8S3)p pp, 183-212; GtnAt J^fti, U p, 98 j?.; Baedck^ p 49 


-gf. : LcrUii^, 'Aihcn/ 521 
F. C Pcnioi^ in /ffurmA ^ 


321 j Mbs HwTiMO, Anciff^f AtAiMJ^ p- ^ 
StiHfuSr 8 JiWJ7),,p. *y» *?• t 


‘/ pp. 74 S7. wSOi 

«i 3 k,{ 1883 , p. 19 si Btirtiiur lV<xliaU*»nj>, 

7 (l 887 )i p, jox. 


Ifl. 6. me hOAtd is WOTth seeinir 0« ‘=®™* ^ 

Roman dale Zeus is fepresented sitting, naked to the wais^ ““ 
■mage of Victory in tiis outstteteked righl hand and a sceptre in ^ e - 
Tliis *aa tke attitude of Pliidiaa's grtat statue of Zeus at Olympf 
n. 1 note). Hence it seems probable that the sUiue of Olympiaa Zeus 
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at Athens was copied fiom the one at Ob^mplar aivd in lum 

copied DEL Athenian coins. See BenJ^, 
d*Afk^ncSf p, 396 ; Ovtrbeckp CruMscA^ JCum/- 
my/A^/a£tiy a, p. 63 1^. ; rmhoof- Blumcr and 
Gardner, Cffm. oif Pauj. pp, 157, rjS, widi 

pL BB iv+ ; Miss Hamsortp Amir/if AlA^m^ p. 193. 

The priest of Olympian Zens and the cleaner of 
his intake had seats reserved for them m the 
theatre at Athens (C /. A. iii. Nos. 343, 291). 
As to the office of cleaner of ima^fes, sec v. [4. 3 
note^ 

is. 6. bronza Etatnen wMch the Atheniams cnH the ' CoIoiube.^ 
These were probably female statues personifying ihe various colonies of 
Athens. Sudi peisonificalions of cities and lands were coitnnon in 
later Greek art See Oveihcdk, GacA. if. grtVrA. 2. p* 4S9 

jip^. j Koscher^s 2. p 2074 ; cp. the personifications of 

Peoples referred to in note on i. t. 3, statues of Zeus and the Peoplfc" 
One of the oarliest and hest known statues of dticf was the statue of 
the Fortune of Antioch by Eutychides. See vt 3, 7 note. 

18 . 6. oTOxy city sot ttp a statne of the £htip€ror Bhdrion* 
Tho inscribed postals of a number of these statues ha^-e been found 
itk or near the Olympicimt They include the pedestals of the staities 
set up by Laodicea on the Sea, a city of Syria (C /, A. iiL No. 479), 
Miletus {€* A A^ tlL No. 480), Pale in CephaUene (C /. A. lii. No. 
481)^ PompeiopolLs (Soli) in Cilida (C. /. iii No. 482), Scbastopolts 
in Ponlus (C / A. iiL No. 4^3% Sestus in the Thracian Chtisonesc 
(C /, A. ill No. 484), Ephesus (Cl /. A. liL No. 485), and Ceramus in 
Caria (C £ A. iiL No. 486). 

18 . 7. a tampla of Or^iLQS and Bbaa. Another writer men l ions 
Ihe precinct of CroDus as situated beside the Olympleuni and extending 
as &r as the sanctuary of th? Mother Goddeaa in the suburb called 


Agrae (Bekkeris Aiufdcfa 1, p. 273 line 20 jy., when? for dyttf 4 

VC must road ’ Ayp^ with Professor C. Wachsmnth, Du AMrft, 
1. p 227). A cake with twelve knobs on it was sacrificed to Cronus 
at Athens on the 1 4th day of the aiunth Elaphebollon (March-April), 
as we Icam from an inscription (C. /. iii, Na 77}, 

18 . 7 - * preduct of OlympiaD Earth. This is probably the sanctu^ 
aiy of Earth mcnliooed by Thucydides (iL rg) nmong the aitaertt 
sinctunries of Athens on the south sklc of the Acropolis, It was beside 
the tomb of the Ama^n Antiope {Pluurch, TAfseus^ 27), which, as vc 
have seen (note on i. i), was near the [tonion gate. Hence the 
prednet of Olympiaii Earth seems to have lain somewhere in the *uath- 
west of the temple of Olympian Zeus. 

18. 7- the deluge wMch happened in ^ncaUon's tBste 
the water ran away down this deft. SimUariy at Hierapolls on the 
Euphrates a cleft was shown under the temple of Hera <Astartel and a 
li^cnd was tdd that ahtr the great Hood the water had run away down 
this holt In memory of this deliverance from the greot deluge water 
was broLtght from the sea twice a j'eiar to Hierapolis and poured out irt 
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the temple of Aslaitfc After floodlDf the floor of the lemple h escaped 
by the cleft tinderg^rountL The bringing of the water seems to have 
been a great ELatioaal ceremony. We are told that not only the priests, 
but all Syria and Arabia and people from beyond the Eupbraies 
made the pilgrimage to the sea and bruoght back the water. See 
LuciaOt Da dta SyrziZ^ 1 2 On this Syrian custom my friend Professor 
W. Robertson Smith furnished me with the following note; ^*Thc 
'sea" Sn this rite is probably the Euphrates (according to a familiar 
Semitic tdiom) ? sec Phllostratus, L 20. The closest 

pardlet to the ritual of Hierapolis is the annual water-pouring in the 
temple of Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles, on which see Lighlfoot 
on John viL 3&1 ; Reland. pL 44S. The 'lapis fundationis" 

at the temple was believed to coenGr the mouth of the great deep 
(/trusa/em TargHM on xxviii. 30X w^ich makes the parallel 

jnme exact.'" The story of the great flood tn which all mankind perished 
except DeuE^albn and his wife Pyrrha, who were saved tn an ark 
(.^pollodorus, L 2 j Lucian, /.j. j Ovid, i. 2&0 fgrp.)* bdnngs to 
a dass of legends which are found in many pans of the w odd. The 
oldest version of the legend is the Babylonian ooe^ front which the 
Hebrews derived the account given in Genesis. The legends of this 
djL55 have been collected and examined by Mr. R. Andree 
F/uUaj^nj Braunschweig^ I S9 1 }. He finds that they occur in western 
and southern Asia, Australia, New Guinea, the islands of the Pacific 
(MekinesLa, Micronesin, and Polynesia), and America, both North and 
Souths On the other hand genuine flood-legends seem to Sk almost 
or wholly wanting in Africa, central and northeni Asia, China, and 
JapaiL The origin of such legends is to be sought partly In the re- 
caltection of real but local fioods^ partly in infcmnces drawn from the 
discovery of shells and fossil fish on the tops of hills and other sptsts 
remote fjoni the se^u Cp. E. B. Tylor, inf& Earfy 

£/is/i^fy Mankind^^ R 3 - S ?- 

IS, 7. Erery year they throw into It whuaban meal kneaded 
with honey. This was probably done at the festival of the Water- 
^^ittrying (Hydrophorta), which was held in memory of the people who 
had perished in the great flood {Js^nso/cy. iWi p. 

?74 I Hesychius, jjv, *l*be festival setuns to have been 

celebrated on the 13Lh day of Anthcstorioiit which fell abenit the firs^t of 
March, See Plutarch, 14 ^ SehoL on Aristophanes, 

ltJ 76 p and Kmg^fs^ 21 S j K. F. Hermann, Al7tr/Aiim^, 

§ 20 and 22; Aug. Momniaet4 p. 34^ fy- 

18 + a statue of Isooratos. The statue was of bronre and was 
set up by Isocrates's adopted son Apharciis- It bore the insenplion. 
^ Aphaieus^ revering the gods and his piarenl^ virtue^ dedicated to ^cus 
dsis statue of his father Isocraiea.^' See [Plutarths] PVV. p^ 839 b, 

IS. a. the tidings of the bAttle nf Ohaeronea grieTsd him m 
that he died a Toluntair d^th. The common traditkin in aniiciuity 
was that Isocraits died very Bliortly after the battle of Chneronea (Sl® 
Rc.), having been so affected by the news of the Greek defeat that e 
refused all nourishment, and after lingeri-Ug a few days expired at the age 
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£>f jiinety-eighr or thereabout. Sw Dionysius HalicamDssensi^i>f 
Jtidmum, t ; tti Westemiaiinj p. 2 58 ; [PlutarchJ 

ViL X p. SjBbi PMlostratus, Vil I 17 ; [Ludun,] 

23. This tmdhitm i$ contnuhctcd hy an opparentJy genuirLe 
letter of Isocrates (No, 3) written to King Philip after the battle of 
Chatronta, In which the silly old laan, Ihr from expressing any grief nt 
Ms coantry^s overthrow, congmtulates himself on having lived to see his 
yonthful dreams in process of fulfilment by Philip, whom he fondly 
regards as the good ph>'sidan who had healed the long internal dis¬ 
sensions of Greece* and the brave ehaitipion who was abfmt to lead a 
natiomd crusade against Persia. The tone and purport of this foolish 
letter are quite in harmony vnih. all that we know of the w-riier and his 
political creeds whereas the story of his grief and despair at the tidings nf 
Chaeronea is inconsistent with the whole tencmr of Ms life Frohablyf 
therefore, the story is fiilse, or at least distorts the facts. See F* Bbss* 
^ Isocmics drilter Brief und die gew^lhnliche Enciihlung von ^inom 
Tode*' N* F* ao (1865)^ ppn. 109-T16; k. C. 

Jebb, Tk£ Orafors^ a, p^ jr 

18 . In proof that Dencalion dwelt at Athens thoF point 
to a gmTfl, According to the Parian Marble {line 6 Deucalion on 
the occasion of the great flood fled from Lycorca in Phocls to the court of 
Ctanam at Athens, where he fotuidcd the sanctuary of Shower>* 2 eus (J&ee 
i, 31, 3 note) and o^fe^ed thank-offerings for his preservation. Strabo 
mentions (is. p. 435) that the tomb of Deucalion was at Athene 

18 ^ & Banctuary comniOD to ail the gods, in this sanctiiary 

there was a record of all the beneflts Hadrian had conferred on Greece. 
Sec I 5. We hcaj of Fanlheciii$ in other parts of Greece (iL 2, 8 
note). 

18 . 9 ' Bi*st splendid of sU aufu one httndred oolainits etc. To 
the north of the Acropnlls and east of the ancient market-place are 
some considerable remains of a vast stmcnire of Roman date. The 
general plan of the building ii that of a spacious quadrangular court 
surrounded by cMislere or colonnades, It is 400 feel long from cast tu 
west by ayo feet wide from north to south. Portions of the eastern* 
ncrthcru, and western W'oJIs are standing. The frwfade was to the west, 
and the northern part of It is tn fair preservation. It consisted originally 
of a wall built of large square blocks of Pentdic marble and adorned on 
the outer (western) side with eighteen Corinthian columns. The four 
central columns, of which only one is now" slanding, were fluted and 
stood farther out from the wall than the other columns. They fortned 
a portal to the building, with an ascent of six steps. The seven columns 
of the ^^ide to the north of this portal, together with the marble wall 
at the back nf them, are still standing. The interval between the 
columns and the wall w Jess than 7 feet, and the inten-aJ betw^een each 
pair of columns is about 3 feel. Each column is carv ed out of a single 
blods of Caryatian {or, acconiing to Mr. Nicolaldes, of Phrygian) marble* 
and IS 38 i feet high by 3 feet thick. The florid Corinthian capitals are 
of Penlehc marble. The shafts are unflutedL Each column ^ands on 
a base of iti owo» and is surmounted by a horiiontol tntablature. 
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A ctQisitf or colonnade ran rnund tlie T^hole inicrior of the ipactotu 
qiuidnu^lt. On the north, west^ and south sides this toloiuiade was 
rJjpLit 27 feet wide, that being* the distance of the coluiiiJis from the 
exterior wall of the strnciLtre. But on the east side a row of fi^ e 
chamber^ of which the middle one was the Largest^ opened off the 
ctjlcmnade. The total number of columns in this interior cloister or 
cclonnade was one hundred- None of them is standing, hut the nniTka 
of the bases on the eastern side of the quadrangle enable us to calculate 
their number. The inner sides of the walls were encrusted with plates 
of marble^ as appears from the (lagmenis of marble scattered aboutj 
from a few pieces stiH adhering to the walls^ and from the bales and 
hmnxc fastenings still to he seen in the walla. Acoording to Mr. 
Nkolaldes the marble is Phrygian. In the middle of this cloistered 
court there must have been some ancient building^ for tow'ards the 
easCcm side of it there lernnins a portion of a marble waJl of good 
Koman periodi which, from its style and situation, appears to have been 
built wii reference to the cloistered court in the middle trf which it 
stands. But the groimd’^plan of this cenlraJ building has been effiiccd 
by the constroction of two ehurcheSi one after the other, on the sitti 
Of these chiimhes themselves only nirns are left. 

From the style of this cloistered court antiquaries ate of opinion that 
It betougs to the age of Hadrian. Hence it has been plausibly con- 
jecturwi that the edifice was either the library or the gymnasium of 
Hadrian, of which Pausanias here makes mention. Its^ hundred 
colunms would answer to Fousantas^s description of either building. But, 
if we may judge from the ancient gymnasiums nf which the ground- 
plans have been discovered at Olympia, the edihee in question hardly 
possesses enough of chambers to justify os in regarding it as a gym¬ 
nasium. Mure probably, perhaps, it was the library- The building m 
the ceture of the court may have been the “ building adorned with a 
gilded roof and alabaster in which the books^ were stored; and the 
doister with its hundred columns which lan round the court may be rb* 
colonnade of Phrygian marble described by Pausanias- TrLie> he says 
the waJb of the colonnade as well as the columns were of marble ; and 
we know that on at least two sides of the court (the cast and north} the 
walla Were merely of common stene foced with marble- But to take a 
wall faced with marble for a wall of solid marble would be a natural 
and eacusable blunder. ^ 

Amongst the many fine buildings with which Hadrian adorned 
Athens, the library is singled otit by Jerome as a wonderful woric (Eu¬ 
sebius, Chrome. s. p. i6y, ed, ScMne). The rhetorician Aristides 
speaks of the libraries at Athens as the best 10 the world Hti vol. 
p- ed, Dindorf). ^ ^ * 

Sec Dyer, Ana'cntAthen^^ pp. 2^2-2^$; Upoicruc^ 

for 1885, pp. 13-34, with pk l; Milcbhdfer, ^ Athem^ ^ ^ ' 

Ulliijg, ^Athen,' 319 note 3 i Baedeker,* p. 83 f?- i 
p- ^ jp,; G* NicolaTde% in 
57*^6 ; Miss Hatti^n, A mien/ A^hjttts, pp, 19S'I9§' 

A few words may here bo given to some ancient structures at Athens 
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which have survived to the present day', but which Pausamas hu 
omitted to nodet Two of them am In the oeii^'hbourhood of the lar^re 
quadrangular court just described i the third U dose to ihe OlyTnpieum. 

I, To the south of the Large cloistered court just describe^ and 
nearly in a line with ha weatem fronts is the so-callcd Gate of the Market 
or Gate of Foundress Athena (Athena Archegetis), It 0 tcea west and 
consists of four slender Doric colutnns^ feet high and 4 feet thkk^ 
supporting a massive architrave and great pan of a plain pediment or 
gable. The architrave is adorned with tngtyphs and metopes. An 
inscTipliott (Ci A, ni No, 65) caryed on the ardiitrave sets forth that 
the structure was erected by the people out of gifts made to them by 
Julius Caesar and the emperor Augustus, and that it was dedicated to 
Foundress Athena. Above the pediment or gable there was formerly a 
pedestal which, according to the inscriptinn (C. /. A. in. No. 44$), 
supported a statue of Ludus Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus. 
About 6 feet to the east of this portal was the w^l containing the 
way prnpCT. One of the art/a^ of this gateway still stands opposite the 
column at the south comer, with which ll is connected by the nTchitrave. 
Facing this a little to the north of Sti k a Jamb of the door, in a 
line with the northern of the two central columns. On the Inner face 
of this jamb a ^tened, in its onginal position, a long inscription con- 
taLning a decree of the tiupemr Hadrian as to the sale of oil {C f. A 
ilL No. sEX 

The purpose which this structure subserved was foimedy a matter 
of dispute, L+ Ro5s(DiM p- 41) imd P. W. Forchhammer 

Vifn Pi S 7 ) nriaintaincd that it formed part of a 

small temple of Foundry Athena But excavations made by the Greek 
Archaeological Society in JS90 and j£9>i \Kivt disprot^ this view and 
settled the quesUon. To the cast of the gateway, between it and the 
Tower of the Winds (see below), the remains have been discoveied of a 
market-place of Roman date:^ to which undoubted [y the gateway in 
question Ibnned the western entrance. The market-place consisted of 
an opitti square paved with marble flags and surrounded by an Ionic 
colonnade. Only the south-eastern comer of it has as yet {1^94) been 
excavated- Here;, along the eastern. back-wsJl nf the colonoadej a row 
of square chambers opening by doora into the colonnade, has been dis¬ 
covered. These chambers were pmbabty storehouses or shops. Near 
the south-castem oomer Cff the market-ptace a gateway leading into it 
from the east has alw been brought to light The outer (eastern) front 
of this gateway was adorned with four columns, its iuncr front with 
two Columns of smaller diameter; all these columns are, like the 
columns of the colonnade, tinduted and of the Ionic order. The door 
of the gateway is paved with massive dag^ This eastern gateway docs 
udt stand in the^oxiiof the western gateway (the one which supports- the 
dedication to F^ndress Athena); it is to the south of a line drawn 
through that axis. Fmbably there was another eastern gateway in a 
correspondSfig position to the north of a line drawn through the ft"!* 
of the u'estem ^teway. Thus the maiket-place probably h^id three 
entionces at least; one on the west and two on the east. Whether 
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ihcrt ww fates on the north md south sides we do not know. Esca- 
nations ma^ mform tts hereafter. That this open square surrounded by 
a coloRnade or dotsret was a market-pkoe is pria%'cd by a variety of 
evidence Two standard measxircs of capadty^ dedicated by derks of 
the markel^ were found in the course of the ejccavations, and similar 
objects were found In the same place many years ago, Funherj four 
cup-like hollow^ of different skes, cut very carefully in the floor of the 
colonnade between t%-o of the coluinns, arc also clearly nteasums of 
capacity^ Moreover, on one of the oolumnsL^ at a height of about j feet 
3 inches from the ground, a fine horkontaf line is carved for a length of 
,365 metre I and on the opposite column at the same height there is 
a similar line of exactly the same Jength, These lines arc probably 
standard measures of the length which the Gtedts called fingtfn {^17^1^) ; 
it was measured from the elbow to the first joints of the fingers. Lastly^ 
three inscriptions of Rojtian date, two of them cot on columns and one 
of them on the pavement^ gave the iLnmes of the merchants Or hucksters 
who exposed their wares at the spots IndScated hy the inscriptions. An 
iitscriptian containing a dedication to Foundress Athena and the imperial 
family (C, A A. lii. No. 66)j which w-as found near the Tower of the 
WindSj may have been onglnalEy fixed over one of the eastern gateways 
of this market-place. 

See Leake, A/AenHf p. 211 f C. Bditicherp die 

l/n/ertttc^uffgeM au/ der Akrapo/ts v&it pp 353-216; DytTp 

Atke/fs^ p, ^43 * Milchhofer, *Athcir,^ p. i 7 J i Guide-Joa^^et 1, p. 

94 ; Lolling, ^Athea,,^ p, 321 i Miss HarrisoUt Aacienf A/k/ni^ p. 

199 E. Ciutltifij Sfadf^eii^AiekU. p, 255 m i 

'Eruipid^ for 1890, pp 11-19 : rV.| for iS 9 it PP- 7 '^^ t 
Ba^ekeri,* p. S5, 

2. To the east of the portal of Foundress Athena, at the southem 
end of the modem Aeolus Street, is one of the best-preserved buildings 
□r ancient AOicus. This is the Horologium of AndronLcus^ popularly 
called the Tower of the Winds. I t is an octagonal tower butll of maible, 

fwt in diameter and 43 feel high± including the three^stepped base' 
meiit on which It slanda. On the north-easi and north-west faces were 
portlcoei^ each supported by a pair of Corinthian columns, the capitals of 
which may be seen Ij-ing on tbe ground close byn The eight side* of 
the tower are turned towajrds the diffitrtmt ptjinis of the compnsSi ^^d 
each fiice is adorned with a sculptured relief representing the wind which 
blows from that hnir-quarter. The Winds art^ all reprsenied as winged 
figures goating in |he aJr in a nearly horizonlal position- Each Wind 
hears some appropriate emblem and Its name i* carved on the comice 
above if. On each face of the lower, under the figure of the particular 
"^^'indp h a sun-diaL The roof is In the shape of a low oemgon^ 
pyramid, and is formed of slabs of marble held together by a round 
keystone. Vitruvius accuralcly described the tower (i. 6 ^ 4% fmci 
him we leam that it was originally surmoun ted by a bronie Triton ot 
C onstructed that It revolved with the wind and pointed with a rod tu e 
image of the particular wind which happened to be blowing, c 

the towtr was a watcr-clocki The circular channels in which the wratcr 
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mn are stjil plainly visible nn the flewsr ; but the exact nature of the 
ttiechotiistn by which the clock wai worked is net IcnoiiTi. The water 
for ihe clock hmaght from a cistern iti a senut-cirttiSiiT tomrct-likc 
strucuare which still exists to the south of the tower; and the dstern 
was iisdf fed from ihe Clepsydra sprin^f on the Acropolis (see i. eg. 4 
note) by means of a coiered channel or aqueduct^ of wHch SOtnc portions 
aie still in existeuct Thus the entire structure served to indteatt the 
half-quarter of the sky from which the wind blew, and the time of day 
by the sun when it shone, and by water in all weathers and at all hour^ 
of the day or nighL The tower was built by a certain Andiotiicus of 
Cyrrhsii, a city in Syria (Vitmviiai, /.r.) It must have been built before 
37 B.C.J since it \$ mentioned by Varro La a work composed in that yrar 
(IM rustkoj ill. 17. The date of the composition of Varm^ 
treatise Dt n rmtim is fixed by the author^s own sttitement in the pre¬ 
face, I. 1. If that he was then In his eightieth year. He was bom In 
I r6 iLC Cp ScriptoT^s Mfrxow r-Ktiticamm^ cd, Schneider, vol. L 3+ p- 
23$ ; Teuffel, GuihkhH dsr rmniseh^n 168^ p, 28 a). 

See Leake, Aiktm^ 1, pp 190-192 ; I>ycrt Andmi pp. 

355 ^^ 37 ! Milchhdfer, * Athen,' p. tyj j Baedeker,® p. 84 | Gaiik- 
I. p. 95 - Lolling, *Athcn,' Miss Hamson, 

A/Atn^ pp, 200-203, 

3. A few paces north qf the north-west comer of the Olympienin or 
platform on which stood the temple of OljTnpian Zeus h the so-called 
Arch of Hadrian. This is an isolated gateway facing north-west and 
south-east It is 59 feet high and 44 feet wide, with an archway 30 
feet bmd. It is built of Pentelic marble; the order is Corinthian. 
The two piers of the arch, each about r 5 feet square, were adorned with 
a Corinthian column and |nlaster on each side of the arch, the whole 
structure presenting an exactly similar appearance mk both fronts^ Only 
a few fragmentary bases of the Columns remain. Above the archway is 
an or second sirny, consisting of four Corinlhian columns with a 
pediment o^-er the two middle ones. The window-Hke openings between 
lht$e columns were formerly filled with thin slabs of marble. On die 
north-western bout, above the centre of die arch, is an inscription: 
“This is Athens, the ancient city of Theseus" (C /. A. iin Na 401). 
On the south-eastern front is ihe inscription: ^^ This Is the city nf 
Hadrian, and not of Theseus'** Z A, lil, N^o, 402)1. The gateway 
probably stood in the lino of the ancient dty^wall, at the end of a street 
leading south east into the suburb which received the name of Hadrian- 
^lis or “ the cl^ of Hadrian *» (Spardanu^ 20; cp. Slephanus 

B^intma, j r where for we should probably read 

Aihivai^y^ The inscriptiona on Hadrian's Arch at Athens are incor- 
reedy reported by the sdioHaal on Aristides {x 6 l 3, p. 301 ,a., «L Din- 
dori). We may compare the inscriptions said to have been engraved 
on opposite sides nf an ancient column whkh once stood on the Isthmus 
of Connth. On^estdewas the inscription: “'rhis I5 Petoponnese, 
not loma. On the other side was the inscription j ** This is not Pelo- 
^n^ hut lonk,^ ^ Plutarch, 25 ; Strabo, p. 392 ; 

SchoL on Homer, xiu. 685 (ed. Bekker}, 
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On Hadrian's Arch, see Leake, A/Afnf, i, p. 199 ; Dyer, 

p. 370 j Mitchhofer;, *Athea/ p. 1783 BaumekeeHs 
286, fi(r^ 2 Zj ; Baedeker^^p, 48 ; Gmdc-JihxnKej 1, p. 97 j 

Mi&s Harxisein, A/A^iu^ p, 195 s^, 

19. I. an image of PytMak Apollo. Although Fausaitias only 
mEntiDELS 3Ji image of Pythian Apollo, we know that there was a 
Pythium or sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo in this quarter of Athens, 
Thue^vlldei meutSons (iL j the Pythium among the ancient sajictuaries 
of Athens on the south aide of the Acropolis. The Greek lexicographers 
tell us that the sanctuary was founded by Pisistratus (Suidas^ SrV. ; 

PhoLtuSf X/jrV^ii, f.Tc rJu^nsvj Hesychtus, /,v. iv 
they were perhaps thinking nf the aJtar of Apollo w^hich, as we leain 
from Thucydides (vL 54), was erected in the Pythium by Pisistratus, 
son of Hippias and grandson of the tyrant Pislstr^tus. H t dedicated 
the altar In memory of his tenure of the nflicc of arthon and engraved 
□n it an insmprion which Thucydides has preserved for us. It 
ran thus: " Fisistratus son of Hippias placed this memorial of his archon- 
ship in the precinot of Pythi^ Apolla''^ This inscription^ which Thucy¬ 
dides says was still to be Seen in his time in the sanctuary, was dis¬ 
covered On May 15th, 1877, on the right bank of the HIssus^ below the 
spring Callirrhoe, two hundred paces west of the modem bridge which 
now leads across the stream to the Creek cemetery. The block nC 
marble on which the inscription is cut is broken in two, and one w'Otd 
and a few tetters have been lost 5 otherwise the inscriplion exactly 
agrees with Thucydideses copy of it. Under the Lnicription is a mould- 
iug of the sort called which doubtless ran round the attar 

The archonsUitp of Fisistratus, hence the dedication of the nlcar,. 
must have fallen between Ol. 63. i (527 ^.c.), the date of the death of 
the tyrant Pisistratus, and Ok 67^ 3 (jlo the date of the expuL 
sioD of the Plsistratidae (cp. Thucydides^ /y*) Sm C. /. A. i\% p^ 4G 

373 & 

The Pythium w^as probably situated where the inscription was 
found, namdy on the righi bank of the llissns, below' the spring 
Callirrhoe, and to the south-west of the Olympieura. This infemnee is 
confirmed by the discovery in this neighbourhood of other inscriptions 
which once stood tn tbt same sanctuary. For w'e know that persons 
who wen the priie with a chorus at the festival of the Thargelia us^ to 
Set up their priie-tripods in the Pythimn {Photius^Zfjfri?JT, Fli^^wv j 
Snid^ ; Tsacus, v. 41) j and here, on the right Imnk of the 

llissua, to the west of the Olympieum, three inscribed bases of these 
prhe-tripods have been found (C. L A. ik Nos. 1236,1237+ 1251 ; Dittcti- 
feerger, Grace. Nos. 41 ip 412, 413k ^lic same place 

was found part of another pedestal inscribed with a dedication to x^poUo ; 
from a foot-print on the surface of the stone it appears that the pedestal 
supported a bronze statue (C A A. iL No. I <54^ l^lato speaks of a 
l^ousand beautiful offering which Aristoemtes son of Sccllias dedicated 
the Pythium (Flatoit p^ 472 a, where for Duf^r we should 

What seems to have been the pedesiaJ which supported 
^5 offering haic been found at Athens, though not on the site of the 
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Pyttlium. U h 0. column of Pcntclic marble and is inscribed with a 
dedication by Aristocrates son of Stellas (xic) for a victory won by him 
at A festivaJ, appanentJy with a chorus {the mscHplion is mutilated). See 
C /. A, i. No. 43 '!. Another inscribed base of a tripod was found 
near the site of the Pythinmt but on the opposite (left) bank of the 
Illsius {C. 7 . Ar ii. No. 1 J76). At the Paitathenalc tatival a ship with 
the robe of Athena doatinif at the masthead was drawn on rollers to the 
Pythium {PhilostTaiu^ EefiMsA ii. 1.7). The priest of the Pytbiaii 
Apollo had a seat reserved for him in ihe theatfe of Dbnysus {C. /. .^f. 
UL No, 247). On the city-w-aJJ between the Pythium and the Olym- 
pieum there was a saertdeial hearth of lightning where certain 
priestly officials called Pjnhaists observed a particular quarter of the sky 
for three days And nights in each of three successi^'e months. They 
kept looking to a place called Hanna on Mt Famts^ to the north-west 
of Athens i and whenever they observed a flash of llghining In that 
quarter of the sky^ they despatched a sacrifice to Delphi (Sirabev ix. 
p, 404 I cp. BekkeFs AfK^data Groff^ k p. lint 16 \ Euripides, 

Um^ 285). 

See E, Curliuj^ *Das Pythion in Athcn,^ //itmrj, 13 (1877), pp. 
492-499 (reprinted in his [. pp^ 411-458); 

Mikhhbfcr, ^Athen/ p. 179; Miss Harrison, Aff£t"en/ pp^ 203- 

ao6^ As to Dr. D 5 rprcld^s proposal to identily the Pyihiutn with the 
sanctuary of Apollo in the cavt on the north-west face the Acropolis, 
sec note on L 29, i. 

19 . t. anol^ar sanctuuy of Apollo, wh^e hu snmantod Del- 
phinian. The site of the Delphinium or sanctuary of Delphinian 
Apollo is not knowtL It ts conjectured to have been somewhere to the 
ea^ of the Olympleum. The sanctuary Is said to have been founded 
by Aegeus, who dedlcaicd it to Delphinian ApoUo and DeSphtnian 
Artemis (PoIIuk, vtiL 1 19). According to tradition, Aegeus himself 
dwelt here i a fenced-in spot w.os shown in the sanctuary where^ at a 
banquet given by him to Theseus, a cup of poison ^'as split which 
Medea had mixed for Tlteseus; and an image of Hernies to the east 
of the sanctuary wm colled “the Hermes at Aegeus^s gates'* (Plutancht 
TAii^us, j 2). Before sailing for Crete nith the other destined viclima 
of the Minotaur, Theseus went to the Delphinium and implore the 
help of Apollo by depositing in the sanctuary, on behalf of hunsclf and 
his comrades in the perilous enterprise, a branch of the sacred oHve 
wreathed with wool. Then he went down to the seashore and embarked. 
Hence on the anniversary of the day (the sixth of Munychion, the month 
which corresponded to the latter half of April and the first half of May) 
girls used to go in processiDn to the Delphinium to pfler supplications 
down 10 Plutarch's time [PEutarch, 18). After he had sub¬ 

dued the Mamthonian bull, Theseus exhibited the beast by driving It 
through the streets of Athens, and then sacrificed it to Delphlolan 
Apollo (Plutarch, 14), Two inscriptions containing dedicalions 

to Dclphbkn ApoUo have been found at Athens (C. A A. iii. Nos. 
^ 939)-^ On the Delphinian Apollo, see Preller, in £fr 3 f:AU wArr 

4^rV S^ 4 rrAanJl. d. k. Ges. d tVits, ju Philotc^. histor. CL, 
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6(1854), pp, 140-152 (repnntcd in PrellcHs A 

pp. 344-256). Prot E. Ma&is holds that ih^ sanctumy <sf Delphtnt^ 
Apdlo was oa ihe market place^ beiagf idcailcaJ with the temple of 
Paternal xApollo mendoned by Pausaaias in i. 4. See E. Manss, 
ZcfWffl ef Cemmoftafiff (Crcisswaldj 18^1), p. xv. As 10 

the B;cwit of jussic* at the Delphsiiliinij see I 26, ro note. 

19, I. liis hair neatly plaited It was an old Attic custom for 
young men to w'caj- their hair coiled in lonj^ plaits at the back of the 
head, This fashion of wearing the hair is well ixprescnted on n fine 
aichaic marble head of a yoimf man now In the Acropolis Musetitn 
At Athens. See apj^uuiAoyi^^ 1888, p. 82 with pL 2 ; 

Overbeckj Gtjck d^riicA. 1. p. 207, with fig. 49; Collignon, 

^ la Eoflpiurf J* p- 565 fig, I S4- Unmarried girU 

also wore their hair plaited {Pans., ^iiL 20. jj x. 25. 10). On the 
ancient .Attic modes of wearing the hair, see Th. Schreiber, ' Dcr nlt- 
attische Krobylos,^ d. arcMr /ml. m AlAcaf 8 (1885)^ pp. 246- 

373 ; 9 {(SS4h pp. 332-254. 

19. 2 . Of the place called the OardenE and of the temple of 
Aphrodite etc. The district called the Gardens is conjeemred to have 
been the low ground on the right bank of the Ilissus^ to the east of the 
Olyrnpieum. This suburb, compared to the generally bare and arid 
aspect of the country round Athens^ is still green and luKurianL Here 
are public gardens wbere^ on summer evenings after the heal of the day 
is over, ihe modem Athenians love to take their ease, sipping coffee 
and lemonade^ and listening to Lhe more or less sw'eet strfliiti of foreign 
ntinstTck The district of the Caidcns lay outside the dty-wails 
{Plinyp jV, //, xxxvi r6>* We hear of the sacrifice of a heifer to 
HeavKily Aphrodite in the Gardens (Luctan, Dud Affrcir. vii. j). 
Near her temple was an enclosure to which the maidcrlE called Arrephori 
brought ccrtalni mystic objects from the Acropolis (Paus., 1. 27. 3). Cp. 
Leake^ Ai^^nSf i. p. 274 \ Dyer, A/Atns^ p. 283^^4^. ; 

Mitchhijfbr^ 'Athen/p. i8oj. Baedeker,® p. 50; MissHarHsom Am'ignl 

p, 20^ 

19. 2. The form of this image ia E^tiare - Hcavonly Aphro¬ 

dite. Leake suggested that this square image of Heavenly Aphrodite 
was derived ftom lhe ^uare pillar or pymnddal stonCt ^‘^hich represented 
the oriental Aphrodite or Astaiie in some of her shrines, as we learn 
botn hlaximuE Tyring viii 8) and the coins of Tytt^ Sidon, 

and Paphos (Leake, AlAms^ I. p. 133, note 2). Cp, note on i. 44- 3^ 
As to Heavenly Aphrodite^ set above, i. 14. 7 note. Her woi^hip, as 
Pausanias there tells tu^ was inlroduct^ into Athens by Aegeus. Now, 
considering that Aegeus was said to have dwelt in the Delphinitnn (see 
note on § 1 ), which appears to have been neat the temple of Heavenly 
Aphrodite in the Gardens, ifc seems likely that the sanctuary of Heavenly 
Aphrodite traditionally said to have been founded by' Aegeus was this 

in the Gardens near bis own house, rather than the one in the city 

Pausanias apparently supposed (L 14- 7)- Wachsmulh, Dl^ 

AiAffi^ 1 , p. 411. 

19^ 3. Heavenly Aphrodite 1 b the eldest of the Fates- In some 
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Verses of Epimeiiidea quoted by Tzettes {SdioL on Lycoplima^ 406% 
aitd Ie$s fuJIy by a schaLiast on Sophodei (Oidipus Cehftrtds, 4 a), 
Aphjnxlile and the Fates aic inepre$entcd as tbe daughters of Zeus by 
Euonyme. Cp, C. L, Visconti, Id Ama/M f/jf/P 41 (1^69), p. 

7 ism- f VVaGhimutli, S/mf/ A/A^fx^ i, p, 412, note j i PrdStr, 

Gn\rMs(A£ k pi 556^ note 1. 

I 9 i 2. Tlia Image of Apbrodito ■—— is a work of AlcameiiBsi 
Lucian speaks of this as the most beautiful of all the works of Ak^ 
menea. He refers partlculaily to the cheeks and the front of the face^ 
the gracefki] turn irf the wriiis^ and the delicate tapering of the fingers 
(Lucian, 4 and 6). Plmy also speakfi of the statue as a 

fejixous work, adding that Phidias hltnseir was said to have given the 
ftnishiog touches to it (At /£ ssxvL j 6), In recent years it has been 
conjectured that this statue of Aphrodite in the Gardens by AJeamenes 
wa$ the original of a i^^rticubur type of Aphrodite of which rrutny 
specimens have come down to us. The best known is a statue of 
Parian marble in the Louvre, Supposed to ha%'e been found at Fr^fjui in 
e6|o. It 15 coEKim-uDly known ns the ^^enus Genetrix, and represents 
the goddess lightly draped, holding an apple in her Eeft hand and 
gracefully lifting her robe above her right shoulder' with her right haiicL 
The original must certainly bave been a hunous statue sioce so many 
copies of it have surtived ; but that it was the celebrated Aphrodite 
of AJeamenes can haMly be demohstrateiL See Mitchell, Aftdffrl 
p. jio ■ Overbeck, GifjfA if. ^ri/nA, i, p, 376 iy,; 

Friederichs-Wolters, Na 120^; S. Reinach, ^ 1^ VtnuS 

drap^ au Musde du LouvrCj* iia£efU 12 (eSS 7), pp. 

a 50-2 62. A Jist of the ejdsling reproductions of this type of Aphrodite 
is p\^n hy I^emoudJ, ApAradtU, p. 8b jy,, and a fuller Iki by Mr S, 
Rcinacl^ LCf The identification of this type of Aphrodite with the 
Aphrodite of Alcam^cs wms first propos^ by Mr. S. Reinach {Afaffut! 

C/o/fl'yir/, 2, p- 94) and Professor Furtwknglcf (article 
* Aph™ite' in Roschcris 1. p, 412 j-^,^ epu hli 

R' ^ ^ 7)? J'ns been accept^ by Mr F. \Voilers 
(< 3 ^ 7 ). p. jlj) and Professor C 
Robert (PreltePa tjmcA 1. p. 3S3J, ^r S. Reinach has 

Since retracted his opinion and accepted the view of Professor Curtins 
Genetrix U a replica of the draped statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxitdc^ which the people of Cos bought in preference 
to the more fiimto nude^talue by the same sculptor which the CnidEans 
awards purc^sed (Pbny, .Vt //. 20% Mr De Witte also 

10 (iSSs). 

regards the Venus Gcnetrir as a work of 
fifth century KCL or carber, possibly by CalEimachus 
AJeamenes (50/rx Prtx^nramm ^um 
* ny-isi). Dr. WaMslcin regards 

r&urni/ a/ of a work of the first century B.C. (Amrn^tiM 

{hZ: ^ 3 (1SS7), [X Io .^^4 Professor Furtwangleris 

XI ™ I^eisch (in Enm&j pp, 

liHo). As to Alcamenes, see v, 10. B note 
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19 . j- a sasetcLATy of Herculaa ^Mch ia called Cynosargaa, This 
is said to have be«i anc of the two rc^-crcd sanctuartM of llerttilee 
iQ Attica^ the other bein^ the one at Marathon (Haipocratlon^ s.v. 

It was outside the city-walk (Piutaix^ r; 

Lii-y^ mi, 54; EustathiuSp on Horner^ Od. iciiL 4o8^, pu 1747)^^ a litHe 
way from the gate {Diogenes Xju-rtius, tH, i. 13). The^te in question 
must have been the Diomean gate (Aldphion, iii 3; iii. 51, where 
for wc should read j cp. Heaydiius^ A^/utucr^ 

rrAntf), Since CyiiosaT]jc5 was in the township (d£m/f of Diomea 
(Steph^us B^'ianllua^ Kvvo^mpyt^ ; Schol. on Aristophanes^ 

; Athenaeus^ liv. pL 614 d), Cynoaarges was aUo near the town- 
ship of Alopece (Herodotus^ v. 63)^ which was a mile and a third or 
50 outside the walls (Aeschines, i Alopece is believed to have 

occupied the site of the modern vihagc of {* viuejwds^ 

which stands in a fniLEful di^trictf watered by ancient cisleitis and 
channels, at the north-eastern foot of Blount Lycabettus, a mile and a 
quarter to the uOrth-eost of the modem Royal Palace at Athens {A'ar/rji 
viffi Er/du/irm^ Text^ 3. p. SO Hence Cynosarges lay 

somewhere to the north-east of Athens, ia the direction of the modem 

Now we are told that the tombs of Isocrates and hk 
tunily were sstuaied near Gynosarges, on a hill to the left ([Pluiarchp] 
IT/, A' Ora/, p, SjB bX This bill may have been Lycabettus, which 
is nri the left as you go from Athens to On these gmondsi 

topographers now generally agree in placing CjTiosargcs nri or near the 
she now occupied by the shady gardens of the Monastery of the Angels 
{/&n Axdma/Mj literally **of the Incorporeal ones"), at the south-eastern 
foot of LycatMettus, near the American and English Schools of Archae- 
ology. This position agrees very well with the nanatiie of HerodotuSjii 
who tdls iis{\i. 1 11 j^,)thai after the battle of Marathon the Athenians, 
finding that the Persian fleet was sailing for Fhalcnim, with the mtention 
of surprising Athens m the absence of its defenders, marched in all 
hmit to the city and encamped in the sanctuary of Hercules at Cynos- 
afgM before the Persian fleet arrived in the bay. On rounding the 
headland of Phaterum the Persians saw ihat they were anticipated^ and 
without attempting to effect a landing put iheir ships about and made 
sari for Asia- Thq Monastery of the Angels stands high and com^ 
tnandi a free view of the sea, from which it is also visible Hence the 
Greek encampment on this spot must have been seen by the baffled 
Persians from their ships in the bay. 

Cynosarges inclnd^ a gynmaslum as wdl as a sanctuary of Her- 
cules, ind was surrounded by a grave (Livyt 34 - ^ 7 * Harpocra- 
tion and Stephanus Byxantius, j.v. Kt>vdc™./ryef £ EusUithius, on Homer, 
Od, idiL 4oSp pL 1747)s The use of the gymirasium of CynosargCS 
was reserved for bastank and such youths as did not enjoy I be full 
ctdEcnship of Athens thraugh one of their parents not being a huigher 
(Uernosthenes^ Kiiii. 213, p, 6pl ; Suidas, «* Kvvoavpy*^ 

Kt-ri-loTipyes, and KuitHnupyce ; Pbolius, s.v. As 

the rnother of Theinistocles was a foreign womant he obliged to 
cs^ercise in Cynosarees t but he contri ved to c^ce the invidious dis- 
vou ti o 
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txiiCtloti by pcrsiifiEliEi:gf some wtll-born yotJlhs to take their gxctcim with 
him there fPlutaxch, l)* At the inonthly saciificea oAfered 

in the sanctuary of Hercules ml Cynosaiiges the priest was assisted by 
certain persoTW caUed *■ parai-iles,* who had to be chosen IrtHtT- the 
bastards and their cbildrerr and ptobabty had ihftir mcsis provided for 
them ai the public expense i the law on this subject was engraved on a 
slab which stood in the sanctuary (Athenaeus, vi. p, 234 d ej. In the 
fourth century fcc. a dub of wits called * the Sisty* used to meet at 
CynosRTK«, and thtir jests seem w have had a great vogut To be a 
member of the club was something to be proud of. Amongst the 
members it was '* The Sixty said thts^'* and ** The Sixty said that,*' and 
“Tin just come from the Sixty." King Philip, who loved a jest, sent 
the dub a talent with a request that they would let him have a written 
copy of all Thtir jokes (Athenaena, xiv. p. 614 de). But the Cynos- 
BTges was the scene of graver discourses thaji those of the Sixty^ For 
about the same lime Anlisthenes, the Cynic, lectured theie, and according 
to some peopEe the Cynic sect wa* named after Cynosaiges (Diogenes 
LaertiuSp vi. |. 13). It said that by the laws of Solon death was the 
penalty for stealing anything from Cynosaigcs or the other gytnnasiuiris 
□f Athens (DemostheneSt xxiv, ii4p p 736). In 200 B.C, Philip V., 
king of Macedonia^ failing in an attempt to surprise AthenSp encamped 
at Cynosaiges^ which, together with aJl the sancTuaries and pleasant 
places round about the city, he afterwards gave to the flames (Livy, 
xxxi. 34 I Diodorus, wiIih 7). 

Jn Alopecc, near the sanctuary of Hercules in C^mosaiges, was the 
grave of Anchimohus, a Lacedaemonian, who had led an expedition 
against Athctis for the purpose of driving out the Pisistnitidae, but had 
bwn defeated and slain by the Thessalian cavalry m the service of the 
tyrants (Herodotus^ v% 63). It has been already mentioned that the 
tombs of Isocrates and his family {lather^ motherp aunt, htother^ adopted 
son^ etc. ) were situated on a hi El to the left of CynosargesL Isocrateses 
own tomb was surmounled by a column 30 cubits highp which bore a 
Siiett f cubits tall, emblematic of the orato/a melHduoiiS rhetoric. 
Near it stood a tablet adorned with portraits of the poeta and of 
Isocrateses teacher^; among the latter was Gorgioi looking at an 
astronomical sphere with Isocrates standing beside hhn ([Plutarch,] 
m. AT. Or^. p. SjB h c)h 

See Lealtc, AiArm, 1. pp, 37&^378 ; C W. Gocttling, *Daa Cymnasium 
Kynourg^ iu AtfacDp' d. Mckj. d. lu 

Philokig. hlU, Cl, fi (1BS4K pp. M 27 (reprinted ui Goetiling's 
Ctiammgiit Ahh^nMi^ngtit^ a 156^-174!^ C ^Vnehimiith, Dte SfMi 
I. p, 231 ly. ? l^Cf, Amrumi AfAgH/^ ip^ 235-283 ; MilchbofcTp ' Athen/ p. iSoj 
Lolling, " AtheUi" p 307* nol^ 4 ! Harrison,. Auiifgd AiAtru^ pp^ 210-219^ 

la 3 - the BtOTj of th* white Mtdl etc. The story ran that as 
Diotnus was sacrihdng to Hercules or to Hestia or on the hearth (the 
accounts voryX a while dog snatched up the victEm and ran away with 
it Diamua was bidden by the orade to hud the place where the dog 
had deposited the viclim and ihere to build an altar of Hercules. 
Hence this new sanctoary of Hercules was caUed Cyaosarges, which 
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was IniffpreDcd m mean tilber ‘ white do^* or * swift dog* (ftom Jbi^fr 
* dog' and " white" or Tsw ift See Suidiu, f.m *h 
fT KiT^pyfffj and Kt^Jimpryis i Fhotiiis, j.v. KiLowa^e; ; 

Hesychms, j.ir. Kxiwiapyec; Stephnnus B^EinttiiSt Kur^p^fS j 
SehoLoti Demosthenes, xxiv. 114^ p, 736, Professor C. Wachsmwh 
sugfcsls {Df£ Sia£^ t. p. 461) that the sanctuary may have been 

called after the sacred dogs which may have been kept in tt at one 
time, as they wen: kept in other sanctnones in Greece and Sicily {see 
note on ii. 37. 3, * TabletsThe dog was especially associated with 
the oncntal Hercules. S« W, Robertson Smith, 

Sfmyts,'^ p. sf. A scene on a Greek vase in the British Museum 
has heen interpreted by M r. Cecil Smith as Dinmus **in the act of 
setting forth 10 accompany tht dog " and taking leave of his father and 
modierr /frunml 0/SttaU/s^ 13 (1693-3)^ p, 115 

3r aIt4T» of Hercules and Heben Two seats were reserved 
in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens for the pric^ or priestesses of 
Hebe (C £ A. hi. Nos. 370, 374)1 

ISp 3. an altar -of lolana. On the worship of Jolaus^ see 

note 015 31. 17. 5. 

19, 3. The Lycaiim. The sanctuary of Apollo which was called 
the Lyceum took its name from the epithet Lyccan or Lydan (AcWiw) 
here applied to the god (Luciais, Ana^Aarsts, 7 i Bekker^s Aftftd^ia 
Graicti^ i. p, line 10 not from an imagitiary' LycOS^ ojs Pati- 
sanias says it did. The same epithet was applied to Apollo at Sicyon 
and Argos, and the stores told to explain the epithet at these plojces 
prove that the ancietits understood it in the sense of ‘ wolfish/ deriving 
II from iuk^^ 'a wolf/ not horn 'light of dawn/ as Macrobins 
{SaiMm, j, ijr^ ^5 held, and as some modems, including Wclcker 
and K. O. hFuller, have also maintained- See Fatts*, iL 9. 7 j iL 19. 3 
Jf. Wolves were dear 10 Apollo (Plutarch, Ds Pythi'a* aracMiis^ 13) and 
dicy Ireqocntly appear in the myths told of him. For example, his 
mother Latooa wa^ in the form of a wolf when she ga\^ him birth 
(Aristotle, Nisi. Att. vi. 351 SchoL on Apollonius Rhodius, ii- 134 f 
Atlian, AW, Anim. iv, 4 and x 26; Antigonua, /fisfffr. AffyaA. 
56 (6t)> p 77 of Westermonn's Scrjfi/ms nerum Cra£(i}^ 

and ApoIJo himself assumed the shape of a wolf on mom than one 
(Smius on Virgil, Ai». iv, 377). See K- O. Mullen 
D&rier^^ 305 7*; F. Weickef, Gtii^ktJcAt GQ(i€tUky£^ J. 

^ W ; l^rellcr, Griick. t, p. 352 i Andrew Lang, 

MytAy Rihiai and P^iigi'en, 2. p. 199 Legend said that at Athens 
called Wolfish either brause when he served Admetus it had 
his duty to kill the wolves which preyed on die herds ; or because 
when Athens was Infested by w'oJves, Apollo commanded the 
to soertfice on the site of the Lyceum, and the smell of the 
jaciifice proved fatal to the wolves^ for which reason the Athenians 
founded a sancmary to Apollo on the spot (SchoL on Dcmoftlhenes, 

^ M, pL 736). According to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodios 
(el 124) tke wolf was held in honour at Athens^ for whofixr Idlled a 
'*'olf had to bury it by subscription (dywpei ot^ rd 
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The Lyceum would setm 10 been of ^neal fuitiquity, if we may 
judge htJm ils mcmSoa m ifec war of Theseus against the Amaions 
(Plutafch^ TAistsiJ^ 37)- 

The image of Apollo m the Lyceum reptesemed the god leaning en 
a colunin in an altitude of weariness, as if restiog after long toil^ his 
left hand gtaapLng the bow^ his right aim bent over his head (Lucian, 
7). On coins of Athens the god is so depirted ; hence it 
Is a probable conjeciuft that the artist who cut the dies copied the 
statue in the Lyceum. Sec Beiil^, AfeffffmW p, 1&5 

Ifoboor-Dlumer and Gardner, Akw. Com. ofl Fans. p. 145^ with pi CC 
xviiL jdiL A number of statues of Apollo have come down to U5 which 
may be replicas^ more or less free, of the one in the Lyceum, They 
represent the god as resting very much in the pose described by Ludan. 
For example there is a famoiis statue of Apollo at Flomnce which por¬ 
trays the god leaning in a negligent or wearied attitude against the 
stump of a tree ; his left arm rests on the slumpp his right artn is bent 
loosely over his head Sec Baumeisteris pp. Too, fig. 

105 : Overbeck, KumsirnffA^lo^f^^ Besonderer Thcil* ^ 

208 1^9* The priest of Lyccan (^wolfish’) Apollo had a seat reserv^ 
for him in the the.'ttre- of Dionysus at Aihcus [C A A. ill. No. 392). 
Water was brought to the sancuiary by thirty girls called Lyceiadcs 
(Hesychius^ s.tf* AvKT^tiiSff Aopew). We bear of a volLve offering set up 
in the sanctuary (C. A A. it No, 341}- 

One of the most famous gymnasiums of Athens was at the Lyceum 
(Ludarip Ano^AarstSf 1-9; Hafpocration and SuidaSp sv. AvKttav, etc) 
As to the dale of the foimdaiion of the gymnasiump ancient authorities 
diftiered. According to Theopompus it was founded in the sixth cen tury 
B*c, by PisLstratua; according to Philochorus^ it was founded in the fifth 
century itCp under Pericles's administmtion (Harpocrailon and Suitlas^ 
s,v- Avkiedv) ; while according to a third account it was built in the 
fourth century a.(L by the statesman and orator Lycurgus (Pausania% t. 
29. -6 t [PlutarchJ PiA X Ora/, pp. 841 c, $53 c). This last account, 
adopted by Pausanias, is confirmed by an inscription contemporary with 
Lycurgus (C I- IL No. 240p where the lesloraliori ro 
T{h ftara t 4 Atifftfiov is made almost certain by a com¬ 

parison with [Plutarchp] Vif. X Ora/, p, Sjs c], Lycurgus may have 
improved or even rebuilt ibe gymnasiLimp btrt he cannot have founded 
iL K as scerns to have been the case^ it w^as a favourite haunt of Socrates 
(PlaiOj p, 3 a; p. 271 a i id., p* 

203 a^ Certainly Lycurgus appears to have planted the enclosure with 
trees and built a wreslling-school ([Plutarch,] W. X, Ora/, pp. 841 c, 
84 3 f). Among the trees in the Lyceum Theophmstus specially 
mentions a young plane-tree growing beside a waler-chanuel with roots 
33 cubits long [J/isf. Piani. i. 7, i ed. Wlmmer), A considerable 
stretch of open and level ground must have been included within the 
precincts of the Lyceum^ since it served as a parade-ground on 
which the citirens were drilled and reviews held (Aristophanes, Fea^ff 
355 with the scholium- Suidas, s.p^ ; Hesychlus, j.v. 

Avjc^dv I Dekkeris Ansede/a Grataa^ r» p. 177^ line 1 o CavalFy^ as 
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well as itifaniry csercisol hert Xenophon has described some of ihe 
miniKXUvres perfomed here by the ten troops of horse which made up 
the cavalry establiahment of Athens iii. 6)* Before the 

kfislallon of Solon the polemarch or commander-in^hief had his office 
at the Lyceum (Aristotle, Consfr/tt/io^ A/Arns, 3 ; Suidas^ j.v. 
HesychhtS^ m ; Bekker's Afttedafa T+ p. 449i line 

17 We hear of a superintendent of the Lyceum {C. /. Ar iii. No. 

89). In front of the wrestling'-school w^hlch he had built Lycurgtis set 
up an inscription containing an account of all the public works which he 
had carried out in the CQurse of his adminbtjation ([Plutaichf] f’lrV. A^ 

Onrf. p. 843 f). ^ 1. . * w 

But what giifc'es the Lyceum its chief interest is that here^ poang the 

shady walks of the ^fyinnaskum^ Aristotle expounded to his disdplts that 
philosophy which was destined to influeneie so profoundly the coupe of 
European thought for two thousajid years. The tradition is that iu the 
tpoming he discussed the deeper problems of nature and man with 
pupils who had already given proof of parts and leamtng j while in the 
evening he discoursed on literary and political topics with any young 
men who chose to attend him in his walks. Heuce the former div 
cussions were called ^ the momiog walk^- and the latter ‘ the evening 
walk^; and philosophers of the Aristotelian school were called Peripatetics 
from this h&hit of w-alking about as they discoursed* See 

Diogenes Laertius^ v. 1. 2j Cicero^ A^rademUs^ I. 4. 17; Aldus GellioS, 
3QC. s s Schol. on Aristotle, p. 11 % 23 jyy. {Berlin etL) The Lyceum 
appears 10 have been the scene of Olher feasts than those of reason, 
since we hear of a cook being whipped for spoiling one of the dishes 
which he sensed up at a banquet hero {AthenacuSi iv. p, 13? 0- The 
L^'ceum was burnt by King Philip V. of Macedonia in 200 B,c; at the 
same time that he destroyed Cynoaargc$ and ra\aged the suburbs of 
Athena {Li\y, xxxi. 24, see above, p. 194)- Suha cut do^ the trees ol 
the Lyceum to make siege-engines when he was besieging Athens In 
87-86 fi-c, (Plutarch, fl)u 

With regard to the sttiiation of the Lyceum, it is know^ so have 
been to the east of Athens and nutaide the walls, Plato represents 
Socrates as walking straight from the Acaderny to the LyceuTn, his 
Course lying outside of and just at the foot of the dty-waJI p* 

203 a)* Strabo speaks of the iHssus flowing " fmm the parts abme 
Agra and the Lyceum ** (mu p. 400}, and elsewhere (ix^ p- 397) be says 
thw die springSi of the Eddanus were outside of the gate of Diochares at 
Athens, near the Lyceum, Hence as the springs of the Eridanus apprar 
to have been on the soulhcm slope of Ml LycabclluiS (see note on § 5^ 
the Lyceum was probably in this neighbourhocxli between Lyrabettus 

the Ilissus. But the exact site has not been deicitnined Mr. P. 
Kaslmmenos supposes that the Lyceum was on the left bank of the 
Missus. A street led from it into the city, by wMcb, in the diil war of 
404-403 B.c,, the democratic party^ in Piraeus attempted to bring up 
sie^^-engines against the walls of Athens. But the engineer of the 
oligarchic patty in the dty defeated their intendon by barnMing Ute 
street with great blocks of stone (Xcuophnn, /fff/eMUdt IL 4- -7)' 
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On ihe Lyceimi sec Leakt, i. pp. 373-33*; Dyer» AfKtf/ti 

pp. 288-291 j Miichhofer, ^AEhen,' pi 1S2: P. Kastromcnos, 
ZJirf p. 27 Lolling, ‘Atheo/ pu 324; Mbs 

Hamson, p- 215 

19 . 5* Lycnfl also gave Ma name td tJiB Tennila# etc. This 
derivatioD of ihc name Lyda Mjm an Athenbn Lycua son of Pstndioa 
rests on the authority of Hcriodotus (i 173, vil 93), Cp. Strabo, ai. p. 
S? 3 t 667. According to SttphAnus Bymotius the 

Old name of Lyria Tremile, imd that of the inhabitonts Treimleb. 
He quoiesi sfune verses of Panyasb which deri^re the name froiu a certain 
Tremtlus ; and he menTJotis that Hecataeos called the peopJe Tremibt 
These statements as to the okl aajne of L>xia and the Lydans are oon- 
firmed by Lydan inscriptions, amoogst others by the long one on the so 
piled obelisk of Harpagtis which is now in London. Though these 
inscriptions have not yet been read, the name Trainclc occurs on 
them reputedly and is doubtless the native narne of the peopicr See 
Stein on Herodotus, I 171! 0 . Treubet, Lyh\?r, p. 20; 

Pemrt et Cblpier, /fisf&iFv tic rAr/d^fu 5. p, 346. 

19 . 4 ' A shoiy Is told of this Hiaus that ho had purple hatr 
on Mb head etc. Cp, ApoUodoms, ill 15. 8 j Aeschylus, C^A 612 

6^0 (who speaks of the hair a^ 
golden) t Hygicus ^ 9 ®; Propertius^ iv^ rg. 21 A similar 
t^t WM told of Pterelaus and bis golden hair, which his daughter 
pincked Out so that he died (Apollodorus, it 4. 5 and 7}. These tides 
belong to a widely difiused cl^ of stones in which the life of a person 
IS ^presented as bound up with ^ome eji^remai object^ the diestruction of 
which causes his death. The oldest knoiAti example of ibis inddent 
«cciTs m the E^^tlau story of «The Two Brothers,” which was written 
do^ m the reign of Rameses 11., about ijoo g.c. (Maspero, 

de (Paris, i S82), p. 5 j^^,) See TAf 

Eougk, 2, PL 396 


IS. s. The Atheniam rbtm are tbs niBans and - EridanUB. 

ihe Ihsaus is the stream which, rising in Mu Hymeitus to the cast of 
Aine^ Hows on ibe swthern side of the city,and aaer passing between 
the Mus^m Hill and a rocky height, which rises on the opposite 
^Blbern) t^k of the stiMn, disappear^ in the plain. The grarelly 
of the nver is nearly always dry^ but sometimes after heaiT rains a 
^vcral days, swelling on rare occasions into an 
!If ** ™ ^ occasions that the water 

I reaches the manhes which skirt the bay of PhalcTOjn. 
j, ‘if j \ river conrist of low rocka or bare arid soil, 

asphodel, and htrt and there by 
^ o^der-^hes <r,th thetr dait-green leaves and ciifliMn 
Of a sort of ttiisile M,h ytV<iw flowerv Bui 
t^are shaded by no ^e-bees like that under wW spitadirff shade 
(iKw^phiUMphp with Phaedrus on a suto^ da^ while 

St lobbied at thetr side and the shriU hum of the eicajL filled 

the air (Pblo, p. ajo b c). 

The llisstis haa two main worcei One of these is at the northwti 
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crtTEmity of Ml- HyraettuSi near the deserted monastery of St John 
XhcolOiTUs, The other Is at J^a^san'fjm^ a monastery situated in a 
Ifreen sequestered dell ernbosomed among ancient oli>e-trces» at the 
foot of the bare atony slopes of Hymettus, The grass is here of a vivid 
green and is speckled with the cyclamen, the stariy hy^lnth, and the 
porple crocus. In this luxuriant glade* which Ovid has described in 
»me often quoted lines Atna/. iii. 6 & 7 -& 94 )^ the chief spring is on 
the east side of the monastery j its ivatcr pours into a basin nut of an 
andent marble ram^s head and is ^mons at AlhenSp whither it is brought 
cbily to be sold. In antiquity the spot was known as ■*thc Cripple's 
Wallet {/luulleu fim) t there was a sanctuary of Aphrodite here j and 
the wnier of the spring was believxd to pos^ss the property of making 
barren women pregnant and ofiacHitating chiklhinb (Suidas, j.w. KvAAiSs 
and EeAXou irr/pui^; Photius, ££jn\ri^ffj x.v* Ki'XAou fn}/Mip; Hesychi^ 
i.tf. Ki'XAou mjpflt: Gr^^f ed. Lcaltsch and ^chneidewin, 

]. p, 427). The same virtues art Slitl ascribed to the water by the women 
of Athena. See L. Roas, Aafid^sf, l. pp. 220^2^2. 

Tht two Streams which take their ri se at SL Tikiofe^us and 

X'marfam respectively, meet about a mile and a half to the east of 
AthertSr and the united river of rather rrvtr-bed is the lllssus. Of the 
two branches the north-castem, which rises at is the 

longer and is getseraliy regarded as the upper course of the llissns; 
while the eastern branch, which rises at commonly taken 

to be the Eridanus. Dodwell, however, suppoiedp and Professor C 
Wachsmuth has recently maantained, that the eastern branch is the 
Illssui., and the north-eastern the Eridanus^ See UTielcr^ 

37® Dodwcll, Tffnr Cireifi?, i. pp- 4^8 jyy-i 4^4 Jff^! Leake, 
AtAfMj^ l.p, 2B2 1 , ppt S-io ; 

3 . pp, ig j/., 24; C. Wachamuth* ^Eridanos und Ilissos,* 

N E 40 (tflSSJi pp- 4^473- 

But still more recently Dr* Dhipfeld has brought forward strong 
ETDtinds for identifying the Eridanus with aeiiher of these streams, but 
with a stream which, rising apparently to the east of Athens at the foot 
of Ml Lycabetttis, dows undergroimd along the foot of the valley or 
depression on the north side of the Acropolis and comes to the surhict 
at the church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia Triada) at the north-west end 
of Athens^ Along the bottoio of the same valley, which separates the 
Acropolia on the south from Mt. Lycabctbis on the nort^ an 9.nct^i 
dram or sewer of large size has been traced at various points, and Dn 
Dorpfdd holds that this drain, following as It does the lowest parts of 
the valley, is the old bed of the stream mentiorrtd abov& The mouth 
of this great sewer was found in the course of the excavations at the 
DtpyluiTL From the remains of arches it appears that in 
Eitncs the sewer was covered, but that in the best Grech pen it 
•oai mostly open, being only bridged over at pobta where the streets 
^aed IL In the city-wall there must have been a special ^ 
the stream which flowed along this artificial channel or sew^ i and un 
Darpfeld cunjKtures that this tiii is iw oUier ^ tie 
fliinlteii with s<|uart towtrs^ which is cwnmoisly called the bacred ijaxe 
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mod li Id be secD La tht Line of the ancient dty-w^iUp nbout Aixty yitrds 
to the south-Vi'eat of the Dip> 1 uin. See obove, p. 43 j von Alten, 
* Dte Thoranlagcfi bei der Hag^ Triada iti Athetip' iZ. 

/rtsf, A/Aivr, 3 (18?^), p. oS ; and as to the se*er ice E. 
Ziller^ in J/iV/iiflV. i ar£^ //wA in AtAm, 2 pp 117-119* 

West of the Dipylum the bed of the stieam can be trac^ os far as 
the jtiodem rmd to PlTaeiia j but beyond that j| di$appcars. At this 
point a smaU hiU riscs^ crowned with the remains of a wlndmltL Round 
this hill the streain must hai^e flowed cither on the north or the south 
Side* If it flowed on the north aidt^ It probably joined the Cephisus; 
If it flowed on the south side, It must have joined the EUssus to the 
south'west. Dr. DhrpfeSd considers that the latter is the more probable. 

Thus it appears that in antiquity a stream was formed by one or 
more springs at the foot of Ml LycaheunSf flowed through the dty on 
the nonbern side of the Aciopohs, passed throui^h the city^wull a little 
to the south of the Dipjlvpn^ and after bending round the north-westem 
spurs of the Pynx hillj joined the lUisns. This stream^ according to Dr. 
Dorpfcld, was the Eiidonus. The passages of classical authors on 
which he relies to prove it arc these : 

(j) In his fandful picture of Athena as it was before the Floodj 
Plato s^ys that the Acropolis emended far os the Eridanus and the 
Elissus and embraced the Pityst hill, being bounded on the side opposite 
the Pnyx by Ml Lycnbettus (CnViiw, pu 112 a)* It is natural to 
suppose that here Plato rtfetied to the two streams which flowed along 
the norihem and southern sld^ of the Acropolis,^ though at some 
distance from ihenL And if so* the stieam to the north must have been 
the Eridanns, since the stream to the south is certainly theilissns. But 
If we suppose the Erldanus to have been one of the twn sateams which 
unite to form the Elissus at a point about a mile and a half to the east 
ef Athens^ the passage of Plato is hardly intelligible. 

(2) An ancient poet who had spohen of ihe Athenian maidens 
drawing the dear sparkling water of the Eridanus,” w'as taken to task 
for so doing by Callimachus in hiS treatise on rivierSj who aihrmed on 
the contrary that the uTiter of the Eridaaua was such that even cattle 
would not drink of it. Strabo, who quotes this criticism of Callimachus 
[CL p. 397)p admits the dlnlncss of the stream, buL$ays that the springs 
of the river, situated outside the gate of Dlochores near the Lyceunit 
were sllll pirrc and drinkable, and consequently that the stream iticlf 
might have been clear In the olden time to which the poet referred. 
From this passage of !>tnvbo we learn (i) that in hts time and for some 
centuries before It the water of the Eridanm wym so filthy as to be quite 
undrlatablc ; and (ii) that the springs of the Etidonus were outside one 
of the gates of Athena, near the LyccuiiiL Both these facts seem 
irreconclleable with the view that the EHdanus was one of the two 
Atneams which meet about a mile and a half to theeast of Athens. For 
why should one of these streams^ far from the city, be so dirty that even 
the cattle w ould tum away from it in disgust f And how could the 
sources of cither of these streams be described as outside one of the gates 
of Athens, near the Lycettm, when the nearest of the two sources is at 
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thfr foot ^^L H^Tfielluip fow miies from ALKens ? Whereas if ihe 
Eric 3 anii$ b tbe stream whjchj rising at ihe foot of Mt. Lixabettos, flflUi'ed 
ihroiiKh The heart of the dly* aU is dtw. In the days of Athens's 
greatness this sueam, doobtlests deHEcd with, sewage would be whohy 
uiKtrinkabIc. But a poet itiighl very well piaure to himself a 
time when Athens was still a little town perched on the rtsdey heights of 
the Acropolis^ and the Athenian girts came down with their pitchers to 
dr4iw H^ier from the clear sparkling slTeam which bteket^ over the 
pebbles in the valley. And the springs of this slicam are situate just 
where Strabo places the springs of the EndonuSp najnfclyj outsi etc 
■wails on the caslem side of the city. 

(3) t’auKiiiias in the present passage says t^t Athens [nteraaiy tne 
Athenians) has two nvers, the llissus and Eridanus. He obvioiwly 
intends to enumerate the rivers which flowed throwgh ^ 

there are two and only two such streams, one on the northp the oiner 
on the south of ihe Acropolis. The latter was the lUssus j the former 
tnust^ ihcrtfore^ have been the Eridanus, 

These arguments of Dr. DOrpfeld appear to me conclusivt bee 
W. Ddrpfeld, ^ Dcr EridanoSp’ iL mrtA, Jnst, in Aikett^ i 3 

KSaS), pp :i p^ziso ; Miss Hamsonp Anckni pp. 223-234- 

1 &. 5^ the Oeltic Eridanus. See note on v. 12. 7* 

19 * 5. at the Eisaus OiittoiA wdfi playiuff whsn ths Ifom 
Wind etc The spot where the North Wind was said to have earned 
effOrithyia was on the bank of the lllssos, at the point where the r^O 
crossed over to the suburb of Agrae ^ here there was an ^ tar to c 
North Wind (Plato, Phitedrus, pt =S 9 ^ *=). Cp. Dionysius Pen«^t^ 
41* sf.\ Apolkmius Khodlus, i. lU ? Apollodoi^ "i- (S- ’ ■ 
Slatiui, iiii. 630 JO. Ci«rtys friend Atticus had a house near 

the spot (Cicero, Di k^tdut, L i. 5)- According to another ^ 

the stor>' Otilhyia was earned off from ihc Arwpagus (Pbto, 

р. 319 d). As The North Wind had maTfled an Ante the 

Athenians regarded him as a relatimi by inarruiBe; and according y 
when they lay at anchor off Cbalcis in Euboea, hourly exacting o 
engage the Persian fleet, the)' prayed lo the North Wud 

help them by wrucktng the enemas ships, A violent atot^ ' 1 **^ art 
away not less than four bundred of the Persian vessels s . _ . 

to thttr prayers ; ond so when they returned home t ey ^ ^ ^ 

a sanauary of the North Wind beside the Uissus (Hcr^ot^ '''‘i,. ,w 
cp. Aeiian, y,ir. ffjsf. *ii. filV To this story Pausanias hert allud^ 
though he d,«s not mention the sanctuary, which wm P™ * 
endoatre containing the altar spolten of by Ptatn. 

Athen ians seem to have held festivals in honour of the Nor ^ ri^ek 
offered him banqueta (Hcsydiius, s,t^. Bop<ai^*)> As 
worship of the winds, set ii. is. i note. The nt^ ? 

the North Wind was Tepresenied on the cm 

f 9 . 1), and it is depicted on inany fisting _ ,,,.,01 ■ 

Wdtker, 'Boreas uod Ortithyia,’ Anffkt 3. ' 

с. P.ri. .L«<v™i i'Orirtyi, f» 

i. No. 3 {t 374 >, pp. 39-33 t Gaertnngen, ZV GroJiemrn fotu 
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TJ^n pL 7 ; Rapp, aittde * Boreas," in Rosdief's 

L£jrtJtfiity 1. p. iSc4 

IR f. an altar of the ILUaLan Muaea The worship of the 
Mtises at the llissos is attested also by Stephanus Bycaritius (j-w, 
4Au7tm), who refers to ApoHodorus as his authority. The Muses of 
the Uissus are mentioned by Himerius (C?i^ xsiL 9). ’SVhen UTicJer 
and Spon were in Athens m 1676 the fotindaiJoas of a small round 
temple were visible on the fight bank of the Ilissus, a hide way below 
the church of ihe Cnicified St Peter (Hagios PetixK Stavromenos) which 
stands on the opposite (left) banh, alxn^e the stadium. Zt been 
sometimes supposed that these mins^ which have since disappeared, 
were the fcmaios of a temple of the llissian Muses. But this is a mere 
unsupported conjecture, We do not even koow that there was such a 
temple. See WheleXj /oum^y, p. 377 jgp.; Leake, i. pL 27S 

sg. i VVachsmuth, Die Sloilf AtAen^ p. IJS ^ Milchhofcr:^ ^ A thru/ p. 
I S3- Pmfes$or C- Wachimuth thihks that the worship of the Muses in 
the vaUey of the Jltssus Is an indication of a Thracian settlement in this 
quarter of Athens (AV Sl^adi AfAeft^ 1. p, 3^9 ^7^-) 

Li. 6 . The ipotp loa is shown whore the FelopoimesLatis slow 
the Jkthocian king Godma, The legend run that tho Felopormeslans^ 
having resolved to conquer Attica, were told by the Delphic god that 
they would capture Athens provided they did not kill Codrus the 
king. This prediction having come to the ears of Codrua, he detertnined 
10 save his country by sacrifiemg himself So when liie enemy had 
approached the dtyp he ^sguised Jiimself as a poor man^ and stealing 
out of one of the gates gathered a bundle of sticks not &r from ihe 
walls. Here be was accosted by two of the enemy: he killed one of 
them and w-as hitnscif slain by the othcTr So Athens was saved- See 
LycurguSp r. 84^&7. An inscriptbu of Roman date which 

purports to be the epitaph on Codru^s grave tms found to the south-east 
of the Acropolis, near the monument ef Lysicrates (see below^ p 207 sg.) 
It is an bpigtom in four verses tngravi^ on a base of reddish stone; 
and slates that the body of Codms was emhaJmed by the AthenLajis and 
buried at the foot of the Acropolb (C /. A. iii Na 943; KaJbel, 
Nce 1083). 

From another inscription (C / A. iv, p. 66, No. 53 a) found at the 
southeru mrtskirts of AthenSp to the left of the steam tiomway which 
runs to PhaJerum, wt kam that there was a saucluary of Codnis at 
Athens- The inscription is cut on a block of Pentelic inarble and records 
a decree af the people passed in the archonship of Antiphon (418 B-C;) 
The decree provides for the enclosing of Ihe sanctuary of CodniS, 
Neleus, and Basile, and for the letting out of the sacred precinct. The 
lease was to run for twmty years: the lessee was to enclose the 
sanctuary of Codrus, Neleus and Basile at hia own expense and to 
cultivate the saoed precinct of Neleui and BasLte by phnting not less 
ihan two hundr^ j-oung ollv^trets, but more if he pleased ; and he was 
to have control over ^ the trench and all the rain water that flows 
between the sanctuary of Dlorrysus and the gate by which the Initiated 
drive out to the sea, and between the Sutc House and the gate which 
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ic^ to the bftili fjf IsthmonioiS,” A copy of xht dccrt* v,iks to be 
cogoii'^d on stone aod set op '*lo the aafictuaiy of Ktltm beside the 
scnifold ^ (sTiapd tu ijepca)u The ^^ctuajy of Dionysus mentioned in the 
insenptian is do doubt the one near the theatre (Pans, i 30. 3)^ and ic 
may be taken for granted that the gate by which the Initiated passed 
out to the sea was in the dly-tt-all on the south side of Athens, probably 
not ixty far from the Itoaian gate- Hence the sanctuary of Codtu% 
Netcus^ and BasiLe was probably situated between the aanctuaiy of 
Diony-sus and the SpOiithem will erf the dty^ on or near the gnnmd now 
occupied by the Military Hospiiak Ndeus was the son of Codms and 
led hit iotiiau cmigmius id Asia (viL 2. i-6). Who Ba^ile {'queen*) 
was, is uncertaliL Professor E. Ciutius supposes that she was a per- 
sonitiCatjQn of regal power. In the islaiid of Thera there is ft small 
temple, m perfect pncser^Tition, dedicated to <4he goddess Queen** (note 
on iii. 1. SJ* TTie sanctuary of Basile at AfHcns is referred to by 
Plato, who mentions the wrestling school of Taureas ” opposite to It 
p, 153 a, where we should read BchtiA'p^ with tw-o MSS. 
instead of JSacrJUidJf). Seeiip;S(UwAoytitfi/t 1SS41 pp 161- 
166 ; E. Curtluft, * Das Ntleion oder Heiligthum der Baslle in Atben,* 
Stf£im^i^iri£A/£ d. jt. fimiis. AJtad. d. Btrlm, 1SS5, pp, 

437-441 (reprinted in Curtius's l- pp. 459" 

464)1 J. IL mecier, ‘An Attic decree, the sanctnaiy of Kodroa,* 
Affitncan 3 (1887)* PP* 38-4^ ; Misfi Harrison, 
Amtm/ AiJkmtf p. 23S Cp. J. Topffer^ A/fts^At p. 13a 

m- 

19. 6. Across tho Hisf^rtw is a district cdJlod Affflts and a 
templs of Htmtmsa Artemis. This district on the left (south) baiUc 
of the Jtissus was known indifferently as Agrae or Agm (Eusuthius, 
on Homer, /4 31 pu j6t ; Stephamis Byrandns, j.tc 'Ayp*). 

Its situation beside the Hlssus is well attested (Plato, I^AatdtuSj p# 
229 be; Strabo^ ul p. 40O; Clidcmus^ in Bekktx's AfX^^da/n GraftJ^ 
I. pu 326, line 30 jy ^.; 5 uidas, j.v. ttyp“ t Eustathius, f.c,) That it 
was on the left hank of the river appears from Plato (/.r.) as well ns 
from Pattsanios. According to Clitodemus or Clidemus^^ the oldest 
writer on the history of Attica (Paua x. 1 5. S note), the original name 
of the district was KelicoUj^ and on the highest point of the ground there 
was an altar of Heliconian Poseidon {Bekkeris Ai^if&ta i- P- 

326 Every year, on the 6th day of the month Bowirormoni 

the anniversary of the battle of Marathon, 500 goats w'ert Mcrificed 
to Huntress Artemis. The origin of the sacrifice was 

this. Before the battle of ^laiathco the Athenians vowed in sacn- 
ficc to Aitcmis as many goftts as they should kill cntiuLes. But 
after the hatUc, finding that they had not gnats enough to ptrfonu 
their vovr^ they resolved instead to sacrifice ^00 every 
Xenophon, Anadastjf iil a. 1 1 ; Plutarch^ Df ma/fgnt^n^i 

^61 Aelian, Par, //M. ii. 35 (who pom the pumber of goats saenfic^ 
at joo) * S^oL flp Aristophanes, A'if 4 ^ 4 j'j+ 660. (As to the date of l^e 
battle of Marathon^ see also Plutarch, IM g’lma 7 » ^ ■* 

Caffv 7 /tij^ 19), The sacrifice was offered by the polemarcb or com- 
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majiderin^chlcf (Aiistmle^ i/ AfA^ns, 5i i PoUuk* viiL grj. 

Aristophajici rcprfrserLis ihe sausagc-sclkr aS prppdtsin^ to the CmindJ 
tiui they shoyld saori^cc [Doo^oala to Huntress Ari-edsiBS on the morrow 
660 On an inscriptEon (Cl L A. I No* 3 to, Itne 16 j^^*) 
we read of a tithe of slaves belonging to Huntress Artentis; and on 
another litsmpLion her name occurs in a Use of sacred monies (C. /, A, 
1. No. 273 f, Imt 11)* The lads went in-prooession in honour 

of Hitfitress; Artemis (C /. A. il No$v 467-471 : cp, PlutaTcb, Dt 
ma/igntVaU J/^nu£i?h\ it). They aJso raced to Agree {€. A A, iil No. 
1 i47j coL iil line 4S s^.} Huntress Anemis is represented on coins of 
Athens with a hind or a dog at her feet, but without the bow which, as 
we learn from PausaniaSi her statue carried (Ikul^p 
p, 314 It was protKibly to Huntress Artemis in her chaiaacr of 

Deer-hittcr ihat dccr, and calces called ^deer,^ were 

sacrificed in the monlh Elaphebolion (see note on x. Ja. 16), 

The lesser niysteri« of Demeter were perfuimed at Agree in the 
month Anthesterion (Febniaiy - March) (Plutarch, Dfffufnai^ aG ? 
Eustathius, on Homer,//, il Ip, 361; ^ttphauus Byrenlius, j.v. 
*AyfK^'i Beklrer^s AMecdcf/ii Grtu^a^ i* p. 336, line 24 Of the 

nature of these lesser ni>'sleries little la knowm^ We hear of a purihra- 
tion at ihttu (l^olyaeuus, 17)^ and also of n sacrifice (/T. /. A. il Na 
j 1 s). I'hc worshippers appear to have lived! in tents or huts during The 
i:elcbiation of the rites (Himerius, in Photius, BtMtaiAtca^ p. 369 a, ecL 
ikficker), as they did at so many religious festit^^s (sec above, p. 165 
Hercules is said to have been imtiated at Agree (Stephauus By^aniius^ 
S. V. *Ayp^ where we must read instead of the which 

appeats in Westermaun's edition]^ These mysteries were doubtless 
celebrated in a sanctuary of Llemeter, though the positive evidence for the 
earstetice of such a sanctuary is very small (cp, Siudas^ s.v. ^ypa j Hesy- 
cbius, f.v. "Ayp^i), We have it ou the authority of Cliiodemus that there 
was a Metroum or sanctuary nf the Mother at Agree (Bekkeds 
C^ruccri, u p. 33 line i #7.), bui this would more naturally mean a 
sanctuary of Rhea than a sanctuary of Demeier+ The wThrshIp of the 
Mather in Agree b attested by^ iascriptions {C. A A. ii. Na lot, line 7, 
supptcmenied by C. A A. 11 . Na 373 line 23), Those who suppose 
ihai the Eleusinlum nrentioned by Pausanias in i. 14, 3 was in the 
neighbourhood of CaUirrhoe, uaturady assume that the lesser my-steiies 
were perfbnned in it (see note on I 14. r * Enneacruntis^). 

Ncdther the ^ic of the sanctuary of Huntress Anetuk nor that 
of Demeler in Agrae has been determined. It has been sometltnes 
supposed, a$ by Wheler p, 37g) and Leake i, p. 

378), that the church of the Crucified Sl Peter (Hagies Petros 
Stavfomenos) on the left bank of the Ilissus^ about 200 yank above the 
stadium, occupies the site of the temple of Huntress Anemia. Here 
are Of were formerly some ancient remains, including a I>oric capital, 
fragments of granite columns, bases of columns, a Roman mosaic, etc. 
5 « Chandler, Jf^/j /n p, 83 ^ Wachsmuth, jDv> S/tiAt 

AtA^ff, L [A 333, note a. Professor MilchhSfer thinks It more likely 
that the temple was crear the site of the chapel of El Elias, which lies 
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a.mcmg hills to the souLh-east of the chutch of the Cmdficd St* 
Peter, To the northr^ast of the chapel of St Elias, on the opposite side 
of the roadi there arc same ancient blocks and the drum of n column 
of Penielic marblt See Milchhofert *Athen,^ p, tSj t-™ 

Afitjta^ TkrA ii p. 

The point at which Pausanias citBsed ihc lUssus is prehably the 
place indicated by Plato where he says p ^29 h c) that 

the North Wind carried off Orilhyia where we cross orer to the 
suburb (or sanctumry) of Agra ; and ihete: is an altar of the North Wind, 
[ believe, oa the spot.^ There w-as an audent bridge over the llissus, 
opposite to the stadium; Whcler iu 1676 described it as "an antient 
bridge of three arches^ built cross the Ilissiui, of large hewTi slonfl^ laid 
ffrm together without mortar ^ and is about forty feet inng^ 

P 375 )- dtsrmyed in 17S0 for the sake of the sioties. From 

the style of the remains of it which existed domi to ifi 73 p modem 
aulhorities are of optnion that it was probably built by Hemdes Atlicus 
(second century a, D.}, who reconstructed the stadium of Fentclic marble. 
The new bridge which now' sparis the bed of the stream at this point 
was built in See Dodwell, 7 hur m Gnm, r. p. 40Sj Dyer, 

Amrftni p. 395 i \Vachsmuth, Sfadf Af^^, 1 + P 

Z35 696 note 3 ; Milchhftftrj ^Athen*’ p 1E5; Baedeker^^ S* i 

i. p loo, ^ 

As to the suburb of Agrac and its sanctuaries, «e Dyer, 

AfMmj, p, 291 ; Mikhhoferi ^Alh^,'' p iSj Ji/. J MUs Harrisoi^ 

Aaarnt A 4 AirtUj p 234 As to Huntress Artemis, see Indcs, and 

Preltcr, Cri^^A. i . p 311 5 Roschcr, UuA&n, i. p SSf 

J17. As to the cetebration of the m^^stcrits in Agrae^ see Aug. Mommsen, 


Htariofifgif, pp. 373-378+ i- . 

n. 6, a rtadiuin of white maihle. The remams of the 
aihetiaic sladitun are a conspicuous object on the left (south) hank of the 
nisstis, about a third of a mile to the east of the Olympicuim It was con¬ 
struct^ in the valley between two low bills whieb extend in lwo parallel 
bfles to the bank of the river. The direction of the valley is from sou^ 
east to north-west. At its south-eastern estremity the valley was closed 
by aa anidclal enbankmeni^ still tristing, which joined the two hills Md 
formed the semi-drculai lermlnation of the sLadiuitc The stadium 
appears 10 have been first constructed in the fourth century B.C. by the 
Statesman and orator LycurgttS, The ground had previously l^n e 
pri^ntt property of a certain Dioias, who gave it up to the 
Lycurgus levelled the valley, built a low wall all round ihc Tart-course, 
and completed the stadLum (fPlutarchp] A". Oria/. pp E41 d, * 
C /. A. IL No. 340)+ This seems to have been done m or shortly 
before 330 kc. ; for tn an inscripioO dated OL 112. 3 { 3 J®^ 3 ^^ * 

Certain Eudenius is publicly thanked for having lent 1000 
to the stale for the construction of the stadium {C. 1 . A. n. No.JT > 
In the third century P-C the stadium appears to have been repsu 
improved by a certain Heraclitus, if we may judge from a 
inscriptido of that epoch iip^aioAoyoffoVj iee 9 > 5 > 

Another inscription^ of Roman date, to which reference y 
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been frequeitrl>^ miidc, appears lo record the it(»air of the slajting-paiiQt 
in the stadium P- Iti the 

second century of our eni the wealthy and mun lucent Hciodes Atticus^ 
having received a crown at the PajLathenme festivaJp promised the people 
that when they ncKt met to celebrate the fesilFalp the stadium should be 
wholly htted up with white coarble. He kept his word, and within four 
years the work was hnished. PhalostTatns, who records the feet ( VtV. 
SfffiA. ii. ]. 7), describes the stadium as “beyond all other marvels and 
such that no theatre could vie with it,” 


The mce-cotirse was cleared of rubbish in 1E69-TS70 at the expense 
of ICintf Gcoige. tts total length is 204 tnetres (about 670 feet) liiid 
its breadth 33,56 metres (about 109 feet). Down the middle of the 
mce-course ran a low wall with a post {mtia) at each end and one in 
the middle. The post at the semi-dreuW end of the course was distant 
16.6S metres from the low wall or parapet which ran round the course. 
This post was foLiiid and is now in the National Museum of Athens, it 
is B squared pillar of stone surmotmted by a head of Herme* and a head 
of Apollo (or Dionysus) hack to back. The starting-point has not been 
discovered. Of the marble parapet which ran round the outer edge of 
the race-coiu^ dividing it from the spectators, some slabs and founda' 
tioos have b^n found at the semt-cLrcular end of the staditmi. Behind 
this [^repet there wa$ a passage or corridor 9 J foet wid^ which gave 
access to the lower tiers of seats. The number of tiers of seats cannot 
be exactly determined, hut there seem to have been about sixty of 
them, which^ it is calcuEated, would contain over 50^^^™ spectators. 
Staircases led hom the corridor to the upper tows of seats; of these 
staircases there were ^even on each side of the sindium and seven at 
the semj-drcular end, None of the marble scats with which fierodes 
Atticus adorned the stadium art to be seeiL They had already dis- 
appeared when Spon and’Whclcr visited Athens in 1676. Remains of 
lime^kilns in the stadium indicate that the marble blocks have been con¬ 
verted into lim& Above the highest row of seats at the seml-drcular 
■Md of the stadium there are traces of a Doric colonnade, about to? feet 
long and 33 feet wide. 


On the south-eastern side of the stadium, where the semi-circalar 
part a tunnel about 11 feet wide by 10 feet high leads from the 

level of the racMourw through the side of the bill It hw been con- 
jKtu^ that this timnd was made in Roman tiincs and serv ed to admit 
wild beasts and gladiators to the racocourst, which under the empire 
seems xo havu served as an arena. At least we are told that Hadrian 
exhibited the slaughter of a thousand wild beasts in the staditim at 
Athens (hpar^nui,19J, At the other end of the stadium, 
seems to have been a portico; traces of it may 
still be s^n. On the summits of both the bills which bound the 
the one on the northeast the other on the south-west, there are 
an tficial tenacw ;md some large ancient blocks of stone. On one of 

western and higher oae^ may have stood 
^e temple of Fortune whveh Herodes built ^on the other side of the 
atndmm^ the image of Fortune in the temple was of ivory (Philo- 
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S^Ahf. li. 1+ 8>. It hits befln conjectured ihit the buj’ld^ 
mg M ihe other summit was the tomb of Herodes Atticus, who wa* 
buried in the stadium (Philostratu^t it- i. 37), The Fortune to 

whom HemdjesAlticus dedicated the temple may hai-e been the Fortune 
of the City^ of whom his wife Appia Rct^rilla was a priestess {Afi/tk&'l 
d. itn-JL /ns/, in fi j qi, C. Wacbsmuih, in id ^ 

p, 91 )* The hill which forms the boundary of the stadium on 
the Muth-west i:s by some topeipraphers supposed to be ArdettuSt which 
is described as a place at the Ilissusti ahovn or near the Panathenaic 
stadium (Harpodation^ s.v. ‘ApS^mds \ Hesychitts^ r.®. A^jTTotw i 
PoUu^ vill i22> It was at Ardeitus that the Athenian Jorytnen sw'ore 
that they would give their verdicts In accordance with law and equity; 
the deides by whom they awore weit; Paternal ApollOp Demeterj and 
King Zeus (Polina, Harpocralion and HesydiiuSp e Snldas, 
ApOijTTff^j BekkePa CriteeOj p^ 44^, line 24 Other 

topographers Indine to identify as Ardctlus the hill to the north-east of 
the stadium, at the w'estem. foot of which lies the chapel of the Crucified 
Sl i,p* 238; Milcbhiifer, ‘Athct^' 

p* 184)- 


Sw \Xht\et,/mirn 4 y, p. 3^5 ; Chandler, in Grrra^ p. 8 q 

wtu, m i p. 4& sn- 1 PP. ip3;i5S; 

lOHthp PU Si«df Mkift, r* p. iq- t CiErthH and ^ MA^n, 


p. t2 : Dyetp JjKwni AfJUm, p- 196 ff* 1 1 
L p. t!» Jy, ; Mba HifiHaon, AmunS Athni^ p. 


As lo Herodes Atlicui, 


Philoitmtus, Vi/. &/*, ij. I ; Hertlbcrgi GtS/k. CrkiitMiaiuii «<»<»' 
AfrtTTfAj^jr dtr i p, 377 rjy. 


20 , 1. Them In a stiwt c&Und Tripods lejtdut? from the P^- 
taneunL After describing the eastern suburba of Athens, Patisanias 
now rcEums to the Prytancumt and follows the street of Tripods which 
led thcivce la the theatre of Dionysus, skirting the eastern foot of the 
Acropolis, The line of the street on the eastern side of the Acropolis 
ii deiermined by the well-known choreic monument of Lysicrates, one 
of the * temples' described by Pati^ias as lining the street and sup¬ 
porting the bronze tripods which gave the street ita name. This grace¬ 
ful oionuinent stands on level ground 15^ yards from the eastero 

clilf of the Acropolis v and as the inscription on it laces south-east we 
infer that tbe street ran on this side of it* The form of the monument 
is that of a small circular temple of the Corinth tan order, ^ting on a 
qaadrangular basement 1J feel high- This basement is built of 
limestoncp with a cornice of Eleuainian marble* The drcular part ra 
the monument is 21A feet high by 9 feet in. diameter. It is of Pentehc 
marble and consists of sik fluted Coriirthlan columns suppo^ng an 
architrave and frieze. The spaces between the columns are mlcd up 
with curved marble panels, mj ihal there was no opening mio the 
interior of the tiny temple^ and it was quite dark insidt The fnez^ 
about IQ inches high only, is adomed with low reliefs, n^ 
^^*JUTiagcdt representing the punishment which Dionysus inflict^ on e 
pirates by turning ihent Into dolphins (see the Homeric b>^m 
^ ^ Ptm/gsj Ovid, uL 650 ; Konnius* kJ'^* 102-1 s , 
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Philostraius^ Imagin^s^ i. I 8 )h The roof ia cm out of a single block of 
marble, ;md is delicately cbiiiened to resemble a [batch of laurel leaves. 
From the centre of it rises a finely-carved Aoral ornament which or^^n- 
ally supported the tripod. From the inscription (C L A. ii. No. 1243 ; 
Dittenbergerj Syiiogc /wxen Oraec. No, 4^5) caned 00 the architrave 
we Seam that the monumeni was erected for a scenic victory won hy 
Lysicrates son of Lysithides with a chorus in the archonsbip of Euaenetus 
(335-534 &C.) [t is now poptilarly known as the lantern of Diogenes \ 
foimcrly it was called the Intern of Demosthenes^ and an absurd ixadi- 
dan prevailed that Demosthenes had shut himself up in It to pursue his 
^tndies undisturbed The monuntem is the oldest existing example of 
the Corinthiaii order of archkeciure^ w ith ihc ciceprion of the inner part 
of the Tit^ios or Rotunda in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurm 

The line of the street of Tripods was further determined by the dis¬ 
covery* in 1854^ of the quadrajigular base of anmhcr choregic monu- 
tnent to the north of the Lysicrutes monumenL This second base is at 
the north-west Comer of the junclion of the modem Tripod Stred: with 
ibt modem Thespis Street. Further^ in the course of the excavations 
at the theatre of Dionysus tn 1S62, there was discovered the base of 
what seems to have been another choregic monument at the entrance to 
the eastern paradat^ or passage into the Orchestra between the seats of 
the theatre and the stage. The base is of white marble veined with 
blue, and is tanked by t.wn pilsuiers of Pentelic marble; In ihe same 
passage ■A'as found a fragment of a small architrave and comke of Pen¬ 
telic marble with the end of an Inscription. The beginning of the 
inscription was found in 1877 dose to the same place, built into a 
mediaeval tomb. The two pieces put together make up a chorcgiC 
scription recording scenic victories won in ibc archonship of Anaxiccates 
(307-306 ELC,] (C / iL Na 1289; Diitenberger, /huct. 

Cnvr. No. 417 j iWMtiL d. /w/, in AfA^a^ 3 (1873), p. 337)v 
la pcnat of style and workmanship this inscrib^^ architrave dosely 
resembles the pilasLer-danked base s but as their dimensions are some¬ 
what different, it would seem that they belonged to two separate choregic 
inonuincnts, which probably stood at the end of the siTcet of Trip€>ds, 
close to the theat re. See UpeuertHn tijs ^Apj(^ii.ioXoy oc^s- " Eto for 

1877* p. 183 R Puttier, 'Fragments de monuments cboragiques h Test 
du Th^dtre de Bacchus,'' d£ 3 (1879)^ pp^ 

321 - 139 . We hear that the tyrant Demetrius PhaJemus walked after 
brtakinst "beside the tripods,*^ which probably means in the street of 
the Tripods ; and hnnee the place became a ^shtonable lounge foridltrs 
who wished to attract his attention (Athenacus, xil p, 542 f). 

^ WhetflT. Iff I Misuari and ^zii, 

^ r. ck 4 ; rp- =7 J6« with pht^ L-xsvi j Vo^wtW, T^r ui IVwTrf. 

I. p. 359 Leake, 1. pp^ z^-aSy ; Zftrtmr^ t 3 {tSg 4 ), 

P- 4 J 7 ^f J pp. 399 305; Wathsmulhf Dit EtaJi 

T. pp, SUIchJwfcr. -Athcn^'a 1H8 jy. f Baiimei«er’a D^nkmUIfr, pp. 

839-040 1 Lolling, Aihcn, p. ^ 316 ; BaetlchcTj^ p, 53 ij,, j i . 

p. 63 If. I Miss Rsittfinn, pp. 241-153 A* to the iculptiucd 

liriew on ihe monutnenl of Lyaicralei, Sec aiu ^ItilleirWieselcf, /J^tnuAr, L 

pi xxxtiL t Orerbeck, FiairiA^* a. pp. lao^ 134 ^ ^tuttay, 
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^ Grtii ^ pp- 330-334; Antimi pp 435-4%; 

Frt« 3 efklH-Winter*, CipioAgui^^ Na ijsSj A, K, Smith, 
tjt fAt BrittsA pp ^-357 ; R, F* De Ccu, * The fi-kie &f itw cboms^c 

moDacncnt af Ly«ii1crai£t &l AllbCfLi,* Avr^rii'itH Jimntal fi/ ArvAm^'^, S 

pp 

The slreei of Tripodi wjis not the cmly piace in Athtns where pnw 
tdpodi were set up th-t toen who had won them in scenic competi¬ 
tions^ They were d^icaled aJso in the sanctuaries of Diooyitis and of 
the Pythian Apo 1 Io( I saeus, v. 41 ; see note on L 19. 1 * Pythian Apol to-), 
Nicios and his brothers set up their prize tripcids in the sanctuary of 
Diony'sus (Plato^ p. 473 a i Pluiarchp A'lVrkf, 3) ; and down to 

Plutaich's time there were tripods in the same sanctuary inscribed with 
the name of Arisiides^ but whether this Aristideii wai the celebrated 
personage of that name or sotrwbody else, was disputed (Plutarch^ 
r), A lar^fc number of inscriplioiis from the bases of dhorejpe 
monuments have been found in Athens, See C /. L Nos. 336 ; 

C/, A. iL Nos. i Z34t 13 j 5 ; U. Kohler, * Documente rar Geschkhtc 

dcs nthenischen Theaters^* if. afvA. fnsE in 3 (iSyS), 

pp, J04 219 

20. I. These hiipodd-endoBO most memurahle works of art. 

The statues w^ere placed under the tripods, so that the three lon^ legs 
of the tripod enchised the slalue, and the kettle or cauldron served as a 
roof to iL For other instances of statues thus placed under tripods, see 
Faus. iii. iB, S : cp, iv, 14. a. An inscription found in the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens (C iL Na 1298; Kaibel, Efiijjummala 

Gra£i:ii^ No» 934) mentiorUi that a certain Praxiteles set up sialues of 
Victory under two tripod^ probably for scenic victories which he had 
won with choruses truing at his expense:- On ibis custom of placing 
statues under tripods set O, Benndorfj. in ZfifjfArifl dtr 
Gym/tastm^ 26 (1875)^ p. 734 I E, Reisch, GrtVMjfAf IVitiA- 
pp, iiD-tt5 ; cp, O. Kern, in MiilAirff. dL ffuE m 
ArA^if, 19 (1S94), p, 54 

21 t, hare Lb the Satyr of wMch Prtrtitela m aaid to have 
been very proud etc. Athenaeus mentions (liiL p, 591 b} that 
Frajatele^ allowed Phryne to choose cither the statue of Love or the 
statue of the Saty^r in the street of Tripods (riv m TptwoSufw 

SuTi'pev), and that she chose the Love, But he does not relate the 

ruse to which, according to Pausanias^ Phryne had recourse iu order to 
discover which of his statues Prax'tleles valued most. Pliny menlioJiiS 

(jV. If. tK.siv. 69) a femoiES hronie statue of a Satyr by Praxiteles 

which Was commonly known as or * celebrated ^ 3 it formed 

One figure of a group, the other dgures being Dionysus and Drunkenness- 
ll has sonictinies been supposed that this 'celebrated^ Satyr w'as 
identical with the one here mentioned by Pausanias, But this seems 
impossible, since the * celebrated * Satyr was part of a group, whereas 
the Satyr here mentio'ned by Pausanias was a single figure, as appears 
clearly from the anecdote about Phryne ^ . 

Wt have no mfomiatioa as to the pose and characteristic beauties 
nf the statue of the Sat^T on which Praxileies set so much store. But a 
VOL ii ^ 
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great many copies have come down to us of the of a Satyr which 

is admitted on all hands to be thoroughly PrajElTclean in style; It 
represents a youthful and comely Satyr leaning in an easy^. negligent 
attitude against the stump of a tiee^ and ganng idly before him with a 
placid and somewhat dreamy look His right am rests on the stump 
of the tree^ his left on his hip. In his right hand he holds his dule. 
Tlie skin of a panther is flung over hh right shoulder and crosses the 
upper part of his body like a scar£ The wdght of the body rests on 
the left foot; the right foot b drawn back The ears are pointed, but 
ethemise thejre Is nothing in the graceful figure with its soft, tlowing 
lines, to recall the bnitish nature commonly ascii bed to the Satyrs, Of 
hardly any ancient statue have so numy mpies survived ai of this. 
Almost eveiy important cellectldn of sculpture possesses one or more of 
them. The original mustj therefore^ have been one of the most popular 
statues of anti(|uity^ Of the existing copies by fer the finest b a torad 
which was found In one of the iinperial palaces on the Paladne at Rome 
and is now piescr^ed in the Louvre^ The materfal is very fine Parian 
marble and the worltmanship is most exquisite. Indeed the late 
H, Brurnir one of the best judges of Greek sculpture, held that 
the torso is an original work of Praolteles, and superior even to the 
fe.mdus Kennes with the In&nt Dionysus of the some sculptor " For, 
according to Brunn, the Hermes is a youtliful and immatiiie work of 
the great sculptor ■ but the torso of the Satyr must have been executed 
by him when he was in the prime of his powers, and represents the 
very summit of his achievement in art. Whether this Is so or not, it 
is highly probable that the original statue was a work of Pnutiteles; 
and il is possible that it was the statue which stood in the street of 
Tnpckts, as we learn from Pausonias and Athenaeus. There was, 
indeed, smother statue of a Sat>T by Projdtcles at Megara (Paus, L 43, 
S) * does not seem to have enjoyed the same celebrity as the one 

in Tripod street at Athens^ and copies of it art less ILkcly to have been 
multiplied. 


^ AT,™/, a 127. 3 ; H. Bmnn. 

/'to/rf.* 2 pp. ^ $8 ; Miltliel], SmMurf, p. <117 W- i 

Mumiy. 2. a 265 W*! Bmmttut&i {AnkZsJ;^. 

^ SkuiMurm (BcriinJ. Ncs. 258, 259 \ A. 

Furlwanglrtp Mmitrwtrkt d, gruik. Pirnttk^ pp, 55J9Hf(Sf, 


In ^ 3 of this chapter Pausan tos mimtioos the statue of a boy Satyr 

holdittg out a cup, which stDod in a temple of Dmnysui. Some distin¬ 
guished archacologiiw, includini; K, B* Stark. L Stephani, the late H 
Brunn, i«iti Profewor Otto Benndof^ have held ihat this statue of the 
boy Satyr holding out a cup was no other than the one on which Praxi¬ 
teles pnded himself so much; tliat in /act in g t and 3 of this chapter 
Pausamas is speaking of one statue only of a Satyr, not of two. A fatal 
objection to this view appears to be that, after mcnltoning Pfaxitcics'* 
favourite Satyr and telling ibe anecdote about it, Pausaaias goes on to 
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say that #ji iAt neigAAffMnnj^ of Diotiysiis there la a statue uf a boy 
Satyr, etc. This surely implies that the boy Sinyr was in a {cmple 
different frem, though near to* the shrine whkh cnniained PnudieEes's 
favourite Satyr, It seems, therefore, that Paasantas is describing 
two separate staiues of Satyrs. In regard to the second statne 
(the boy Satyr holding out the cup) there is noLhin]| to show tliat it 
was by Prajcitdes, Nor does it appear to have formed a. group 
with the statues of Love and Dionysus by the sculptor Thymilua, 
which Silood in the same temple. Some scholars, indeed, have not only 
assumed that those three statues fynned a group, but have actually 
identilied this supposed group with the htOFizu group of Diouy^s^ 
Drunkenness, and a Satyr described by Fltoy as a work of pTajtileks 
(A^. AC %K%\v. see aboi'e). They suppose that Pliny or his nuthority 
mistook the dgure of Lo^-e for a peESOoification of Drujikenness. But a 
figure of Love, doubtless represented as a naked boy* could hardly be 
mistaken for Drunkenness ( 4 /eMfJ, who would haw been represented 
ns a draped womaiL Moteoverj the whole group described by Pliny 
was by Prad teles; whereas in. the supposed group descri bed by Pausanlas 
two of the three figures were by a sculptor 'fhymilus (otherwi$e unknown), 
and i^ regard to the third hgure we do not know whether it w-as by 
Pnuitelcs or nol. L. Stephanl ntaintairied thot the statue of the boy 
Satyr holding our a cup (which, as we have seen, he ideutihed with 
PraauteWs favourite Satyr) is pcproduced in a numl^r of jEiatues which 
liave come douTi to us, The^e statues represent a graceful young Satyr 
pouring wine out of a can w^hich he hD|d$ in bii rai^H right hand Into 
a drinking-hom which he holds in his left. One copy of this wine- 
pouring Satyr was found at Caarel Gandolfo^ on the margin of the Alban 
lake, and is now at Dresden, The original of these statues certainly 
appears to have been a fkrnous work of the Pliuciteleiui school, if not 
of Pradteles himself Bui wc are not juitihed io tdenti^ng it with the 
statue described by Pausanias in J For, in the first place, the 
aititudes of the two statues are different ; and, in the second place, as 
already remarked, we do not know that the statue described by Pausanias 
by Pradteles. Professor Furtwangter, however:, apporerntly indines 
to adopt Stephani’s view, identifying the wine-pouring Satyr with 
Pniiitcles's statue, and holding that it formed a group with Thymilus^s 
figures of Love and DiDtiysiis^ He cuosiders that the winc-pouring 
Satyr is an eariy work of Praxiteles, probably executed about 3^0-360 
^CL, and that it betrays the influence of Polyclitus. 


See hf (Ulcr-Wferelcf, Dtnkmaitrf a. pL exjJl Nol 459: Friftlerichs-Wciteii, 

No, 1217 : Eninn,^ GfuA. 41 grt&A. Aw^r^rtpr, I, p. iU 

uHiclii, m fiir utti/ 70 f P- * 8S * 

^Wheclc, in [ (1855^ &7g-6Sl 3 C berskn, in 

/ffjMwfifrre, 4 11858), p. 105 jy.; 1 C Friedtrithl, tmd 

pp. 12.JO; L, Stephmd,' rucigii Aichicologkl,' JunriiL in 

j {186^1874)., PPL 563-398 1 K. LugeMl, In TlIj'/iflAywj. J 3 (1874)1 
VP- 67^7 i O. Henndorfp in /tir cft'tf 16 { I ^7^)t p* 

yI ; P. WoUers, in ZrircrVif, 43 {t^S)i P- 81 t F Keisch* 

GmAiiiAf p IIJ j^. ; A FnrtwrtOgler, 

rfai/tAf p, 533 Aj to Jhautelcf"s vKatue of Lovex S« ul a7~ 8 note. 
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20, 3. the olAesi BAiL&ttiaiy of JMcmyrciE in boaid* the theatre. 
The sittiaLiior of the iheatTc at the wmh-cMlcm foot of the Acropolis is 
wctl known. The sjioctuAjry *f Dionysus here descnbed by Pnusanias 
lay litimediately to the soiith of the ibeatre* at the hack of the slage 
buildings, for here have been found fhe remains of the two Eemplea 
mentioned by out author The existence of a sanctuary of Dionysus 
beside the theatre: is noticed also by Vitruvius (v. 9) ; and we are told 
by Marin us {U/f 39) that the philosophy Proclus had a 

house between the sanctuaty of Dionysus at the thealrc and the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius^ whidi^ os we know^ was situated at the 
southern base of the Aciopalis, imirtediately to the west of the theatre. 
An omamentat gateway or portal ted it^to the prednet. For Diodides, 
who ^ave evidence as to the sacrilegious mutilation of the tjermae 
which created such conslemation in Athens on the eve of the sailing of 
the Siclljia4r expedition* described how^ rising ewe mnnijnf before day+ 
break to go to Lauriunti he conie to the portal of Dionysus and there by 
the light of a futl moon saw a crowd of men coming dawn from the 
Music Hall into the nrehestm. Fult of fear and awe he entered the 
precLnct and* crouching down in the shadow beiween a pillar and a 
bconie et^uestrian statuep beheld haw the men, about three hundred in 
number, divided themselves into bands of lives, tens* and twenties^ and 
danced in the moonlight* which fell so full on their faces that he 
recognised mckst of ihcm. Ne3a day he heard that the Hetmae had 
been mutilated, and he made sure that the men he had seen dancing by 
nwon tight in the orchestra were the crimiiiaR See Andocides, L 
3« ff. 

Until Lately it has been customary to identify this sanctuary of 
Dionysus at the iheatfe with (1) the sanctuary of Dionysus in the 
Marshes^ and (}) ihe Lenacum (sanctuary of Lenaeon Diony^usi), which 
have been regarded as identical with each other, 

(1) The Aonctiiary of Dionysus in (he Marches is mentioned by 
Thucydido (ii. l s) along with the sanctuaries nf Olympian 2 eu% tlie 
Pythian Apollo* and Earth, os proof that ancient Athens, so far us it 
exceeded the limits of the Acropolis^ lay chiefly to the south of iL 
Thucydides adds that the more anclmt festival of DbnyAus was cole' 
bfated at this sanctuary in the Marshes on the 1 3 th day of the month of 
Antheslerioo (Febmary.March}. Thus from Thucydides we learn that 
the sanctuary of Dkmysut in the Marshes lay to the south of the Acropolis. 
Furthcfp wt know that it was within the city-walls j for 1»eu5 tells us 
(viii. 3S> tlwt acenoin CIron owned a fumt at Phlya and two houses an the 
ci^, of which one, tented at 3000 drachms, was beside the sanctuary of 
Dionysus in the ^larshes. The pseudo^ Demosthenes {lia. 76. p. 1371) 
Speaks of this sanctuary os the oldest and holiest sanctuary of the god 
in Athens ' it was opened, he tells us* only once a year, nainely cm the 
j 3th of Anthesterlon, the day w'Sen the ancient Dionysiac festival was 
held Op ihsi day, known as the Feast of Pitchers (CAw), people 
bfoughl to the pricslrti in the sanctuary ai the Marshes the yariands 
which they bad worn ; aJlet whkh they offered sacH^ces in the sanctuary 
(Athenoeus* x. p. 437 b-d). They also brought the new wine in jars 
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Mid ofTcrmi nf it to the t^ine^god st hk sahc timiy in th^ Mi^rihcs ; 
thi:j™ they quaffed it themselves [Atheriaeus, xi. p, 465 a). But this 
presentation of the new wine could hardly have t^en place in Anther 
tenon (February-March) i the natural lime for it would be in autumn. 
It is not said that the presentation took place inside ol^ but only at or 
beside (fl'ptk), the sanciuary* There was an altar in the sanctuary, and 
beside the altar stood a stone pillar or slab, on which was engraved a 
law ordarning that the Queen, the wife of the republican magistrate 
allied ihe King, must be a burgess and a virgin when she married 
her husband ([Demo^theneSp] lix. p. 1370). Beside this altar the 
Queen administered an oath of chastity and cerevnoniaJ punty to the 
foufteeo worrten who assisted her in her priestly functions ([Demo- 
sthenes,] lix. pp. 1369-1372 ; Hesychlirs and HarpocTatLOn^ jit\ yfpopoi^ 
Ariatopliaoes refers to the croaking of the frogs at this sanctuary of 
Dionysus in die Marshes at the fea^t of the Holy Pots 113 

jgg-) Cp. SchoL on Aristophanes, 216, 21S, 219; Stephanus 

Dyzantius and Photius^ j,i/^ At^vm ; Harpocratioii, tv 

Ai^vQii AfoviViov. As to the fesUvaJ on the 12th of Anthesterion, see 
Aug. Mommsen^ pi, 356 

(2) The Lenaeum is described as a large enclosure containing a 
MJictuary of Dionysus in which dramatic exhibitions were given before 
the thc^tr^ was built (Hes^^chiusp r.-w, nrl ; Photius, Lfjifaftf 

A^vwrov; J/rfjffffJWp p. 361, ; Bekker^s 

An€fd0/a Gnura, 1. p. 278^ line 8 fy.) The comedies of Pherccraiea 
seem to have been acted here (Plato, Prv/^j^ras, p, 427 d), 'fhe 
situation of the Lenaeum is not knowTi. Hesychius saya (j.v. htl 
dyv^) that it was in the city j but the scholiast on Aristophanes 
{.^r 4 rani. 203 and 504) says that it was in the fields. This staEement 
of the scholiast appear^ to be tnerely an inference drawn by him from 
the two lines of Arislophanes on which he is commenting S but the lines 
fieem certainly to jusil^^ the inrefenct that the festival of Lenaean 
Dionyfus was hetd in the country. This indeed w-e should txpect to be 
the case, since the epithet Lenaean designates Dionysus as the god 
of the wine.press (/e'AAr), and wine>presses arc usually to fee found 
beside the vineyards, not in cities (cpi, Apollpdorus^ dted by Slcphanus 
Bytantius^ Furthej', the distinction between ihe Dio- 

nysiac festival in the dty " and " the Dionyslac festival at Ijcnaeum 
(C / il, Ko. 741 ; Dilienbeiger, /wjcr. Cr^t^ N^o. 374) 

pomis to the latter being a rural festival On the other bandt there is 
a piece of evidence which seems to confirm Hesychius^S siaiemcnt that 
the Lenairuni was in the city, in a wclhknowii passage (xvilL 129, 
P- 270) Demosthenes taunts his rival Aeschines with the meanness of 
hisbirtk The mother of Aeschines, says Demosthenes, was a common 
prostitule who plied her trade in a brothel beside the sanctuary of the 
hero Calamliesi and from another source (Hesychiusp j.v. acaAn/ut^ 
qp4^) we learn that the sanctnaiy^ of this otherwise unknown hem was 
ihc Lenacum. If, then, the neighbourhood of ihe Lenacufn was 
a haunt of prostitutes, it is more likely to Stave been In the town than 
the country. 
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The i^ue^tloti^ still reirain (l) Waa the Lenaeimi idcxvdcal with the 
sanctuary of in the Marshes? and (2) Were these Aantioaries. 

or. Supposing them to be dilTereutf lA-as opc of them, identical vtiih the 
sanctoary of Dionysus at the theatre ? 

(J) The first quesiloti has been iteneraUy answered in the iifhTTna- 
tivc. But the only positive evidepdt for identifying the Lenaetim with 
the sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marihes appear^ to be a statement of 
Hesychius (f.i?. A/^ror) that the Marshes {Limjiaij was a place in 
Athens dedicated to Dionysus where the Lenaean festival was held A 
difiSculty in the way of identifying them is that the sanctuary^ in the 
Marshes is said to have been opened only on the feadvaX of the l 2 th of 
Anthtsierion (see abov'e) ; whereas the Lenaean festival appears to hav-e 
been ceiebraied in the Lenaeum in the month Gamclioo (^ug. Mommsen, 
p. 332 The distinction of the two saoctaaries is 

maintained by Mr, G, Oehmichen {Siy^$fjrgj^kridk/£ */. k. d 

rtf Philosoph. phlJolog, CL voL 2^ p. 122 

(2) There are some grounds for tdeniifying the sanctuary' at the 
theatre with the sanctuary crf Dionysus in the Marshes. The shuatiDn 
of the Inttcr sanctuary to the south of the Acropolis and within the city- 
walls (see above} answers perfectly to the situaiion of the sanctuary at 
the theatre. Again, the sanctuary at the theatre is stated by Patisanias 
to have bera the oldest sanctuaTy of Dionysus ; and the same staierrumt 
is cnade of the sanctuary in the ^faTshe9 by the pseudo-Demoithenes 
(liK- 73O eicplidtly and by Thucydides (ii. f s) implicitly. Prof, 

von Wllamowitz - M tillendor^, indeed, thinks that Fausanias merely 
copied fit3!a% aud mistook, Thucydides, applying to the sanctuary at the 
theatre a statement which Thucydides made about the sanctuary in the 
Marshes, which, according to Prof von Wilamowiti-hldlEendorl!^ 
in a different part of Athens (iV/rtMAT^ 21 p, 621), But the 

contents of the sanctuary at the dicairc bear out Pausanias. Tor here 
was the temple of Dionysus of Eleutherae, whose worship ypvls the first 
introduced Into Athens (see k 3. 5 ; L 38. 8), The difficulties in the 
uay of identifying the actuary at the theatre with the aanctoary in 
the M^hfss are that the situatLooof thesinctuary at the theatre b high 
and arid, not at all marshy; and that the sanctuary In the Marshes was 
opened only on the 12lh of Antbesterion, whereas the sanctuary at the 
theat^ must hav*e been opened in the month Elaphebotiun on the 
occasion of the Dionysiac festival in the city" (A. E. HaJeh 

The only ground for identifying the sanctuary at the theatre with 
the Lenaeum w^jld seem to be that the latter is said to have been 
the ftcerte of dramatic exhibition 3 before the theatre was built, and it is 
not unnalurai to suppose that the theatre was bultt on the site where 
the drantalic exhibitions had pneviottsly been held. On the other hand 
the difficulty m the way of identi^g the santtoary at the thealre with 
the Lenacum is that we should then have to suppose that ** the 
Diorrysiac festival in the city ^ and the Dionysiac festival at Lenaeum " 
'i^re cejebmted at the same place, contrary to the apparcmi signifiisdon 
of the names. 
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On the whole It wouM seetn that the questlDn of the differejice or 
identity of the sanctuaries of Pioo^^us at the theatre, in the Marshes^ 
and at the Lenaetira must remain ibr the present in sttspenst, 'Dt, Dor|K 
feld formerly held that the sanctuary in the ^tamhes was in the north¬ 
western quarter of Athens between the market-place and the Dipylum 
(Srr/in^ [0(1890);^ p, 4^1) i and U3is\'iew has 

been supported at great length by Mr. J. Pickard (Am^nleatt J^umai of 
ArfAoitfhgy, S {1S93X PP- but his nzguments are not convinc¬ 

ing; Prof. E. Maass argues that the Lenaeumr whidt he identifies with 
the satictiiary of Dionysns. hi the Marshes^ was in the market place (D^ 

p. v, Dr. Dtkpfeld now (t 894) 

believes that he has discovered the Lenaeum (which be Identifies^ 
with the sanctuary of Dion>'sus in the Marshes) at the western foot of 
the Acropolis^ to the south of the Areopagus- in the course of excava¬ 
tions conducted hete he has found an enclosure about 40 metres long 
by ao metres wlde^ surrounded by ancient polygonal walls. Inside the 
enclosure were found numerous fragments of large black-ligiired and 
red-figured vases, the lower part of an aJiar or table of stone, and a 
Greek vine-press. Hence he believes that the enclosure was the 
Lenaeum. The remains of a Roman building, which from an inscrip¬ 
tion appears to have hesn the place of assenibly of a Dionysiac socictyt 
were found immediately oi-er the supposed Lenacum, which was buried 
under them. Dn Dtirpfeld supposes that in Roman time^ the worship 
of Lenaeon D]oii)-sua feU into neglect, and was replaced by the 
Dionysiac society which built it& mcetiug-bouse or club-rtmm immedi¬ 
ately ov-er the ancient sanctuary. See Dr. DOrpfeld, in A 

/fljA m 19 (1894)^ pp. 147-1 50. 

Cp Leake, A/ksm, i. pa 397-3% s Dyap AMmti AiAeait p- 3P5 i 
Wftcbnimhp DU SiaJt I. p. 143 : Milchhoferp "Adicn,^ p. 1%; von 
Wlansawilx-M&hciidarfr, in 3r (l8£6)t p ^^5 Lollingj 'Athefi,' 

p. 337 j W, Jiadckh+ ■ Lenaion,'^ A/i^J««p Si. F. 47 (l%a|i pp- 

20 . 3. two tamplofi ud two imagea of Dionystta ttc Kemains 
of two small temples, doubde^ss the temples here meniioned by 
PausoniaSi have been found imniediateLy to the south of the stage- 
buildings of the Dionysiac theatre^ The older of the two temples abuts 
on the South wall of the stage building at its western end. All that 
rKcnains of this temple is a portion of the north wall and two small 
piecei of wall at right angks to it It is oricntaied east and It 

nuist have been very smalL From the style of the masonry and of the 
clamps it appears that the temple is older than the Persian wars,^ This 
W'os probably the temple in which the image of Elcutherion Dionysus 
stood The image seems to have been the ancient wooden one which, 
according lo inidiiian, wa^ brought to Athens from Eleutheme (L 58- 

by Pegasus (L s. 5 )l Every year on stated days the image was 
conveyed to a small temple near the Academy (i. 29. a)- The temple 
■was otice burnt down {Clement of Alexandria, iv. 53 ? P- 4 ?t 

fti Potter). The chief seat in the neighbonrmg theatre (a ricMy^coived 
srtn-cliair ef marble in the middle of the front row) was set apart for the 
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pii£st of Etculhedaii Dioti}^u 5 , as we leatti frofo the inscTiplioii on it 
(C / ill. Na 240). 

A few feet due $£mih of this temple* aiid ;ibout 46 feel south of the 
western end of the stA^e-buildbg* are the remains of the other temple, 
it is larger in size and later in atylc than the one just described* and its 
oiicnLatkin is somewhat difTcrtnt. its length is about 75 feet and its 
width 3,3 fetL The foundatianSr which alone remain, are built of 
breccia Stoner The teinple consisted of a Ar//a with a fore-temple or 
ante-chamber. In the erf/d are the foundations of a base, which 
probably supported the golden and ivory ima^e of Dionysus, the wort 
of Alcamenes. Dr D^rpfcld has pointed out that none of the buildings 
of the age of Pericles has foundations of breccia. It seems probable,^ 
therefore, that this temple of Dionysus was built not earlier than 430 Etc, 

See Milchbdfer, "Alhen,* p, 1:^9 ; Cmde-yiMsnf^ J. p, 71 jt^. j Miss 
Harrison* pp. 254-256; E, Retsch, in 

(Wien, i 

Frora the dimensions of the base (about 5 metres, nr 16 feel 5 
inches square) compared with those of the temple* Mr EL Reisch 
concludes that the image of Dionysus by AJeameoes in the larger temple 
was a seated figure of colossal size, i S to ao feet high* indusivc of the 
hast Thai the statue was a seated figure is confirmed by the evidence 
of Athenian coins, on which a seated Dioiiysiis has been identified with 
(f real probability as a copy of Alcamcncs's statue, Onthesccoini(Fi);,9) 
the god is portrayed sealed in a higli-backed chair with the wine-cup in 
hts outstretched right hand and the sceptre; or 
thyrsus in bis raised left hand^ The lower part of 
his body is WTapped in a mumtlei,. which is brought 
I over his left shoulder* leaving bis arms and breast 
bam He wears a beard and his long tresses are 
crowned with a wTealb of ivy. The likeness of the 
figure TO Fbidla&'s statue of SJeus sit Olympia {v. 
Mh j note) is conspicuous both in ihe gcnetal 
attitude and iri the arratigemerit of the drapery^ 
That the image reprc^oled on these coins was 
a cult statue is proved by the fart that a table wills an inccuM^ 
pan stands before it on two of the coins. As the tempk in which ihe 
image stood was appanmtly not built before 430 me, Mr, Reiseb 
infers! that the image was probably made somewhere between 420 and 
41 S » c. His view is aceepEed by Proi; Furtwanglen See E Rciich 
^Der DinnyKM des Atfcamenes,' Emnas pp, ■ a‘ 

FurtwMgltf, Plojfft, p 74, j B*ul^ 

pp. 261 - 164 ; Caiaifsgtit 6/ Gwttk Coim in the Britiik 

^ ^ f’- : Imhoof. 

Blufticr and (.aitlncr, Ajf«. Cfimm, fitt Paut. p, 142, with pi, CC, i-iv. 

20 . 3- SioajBiu totngiiig Eephuatiu np to beareiL ' The 
mum 10 l>«vea ef the tipsy Hephaestus, led in triumph eh f»t dr on 
mule-back by ^cchus and his jelly crew, b depicted on a great many 
red-lipfed Attic the paititere tpf which (as Preller conjectured) 

i*uy have been mduenced by tie pictiiie in the temple of Wonysus 
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which PoAisaniaa here de^ribes. Far example, an ^ ixd^h^rcd vase in 
Munich we mm; Heph^^ius wkh his hamittEr cfu hit left ^ouldei-and hii 
LCffl^ in hi$ Tit^hi tiuid^ his tolteniiK: steps (for he is clearly dnmk) 
ffupparted by nn Ivy-crowned^ baJd-headed 5 atyT+ In fiont of hno 
ttULTches Diotiysu-s in a spangled robe,, holdtiiig n ^^oblel in his right 
hand and a ihyrsos ia hi* left. H e is looking back to sec haw his tipsy 
friEuil IS comjng along. The glad pfocesiioo Is headed by a Bacchanal 
beacing a tambourine and accompanied by b satyn On the famons 
FrMKsnts vase Hcpbai^ttis k depicted riding a muK which Dionysus Is 
leading by the bridle into the presence of Zeus and Heia, Behind He¬ 
phaestus, who looks tolerably sobtTj stalk two Sileniises with horses’ 
and the rear is brought Up by two women with ^LStanct& At the back 
□f ^us citpuches abashed the culprit Ares, w'hom Athena contemplates 
with majestic disdain. See Baumelstei^s I}rrt^a^ pp^ 643-645 and 
fig. iS®3 ; Roscher's l. pp. so 54 'S*S^ with the fig. on p. 3040 ; 

M tiller-Wieselcrj DrnJtma/itr^ 3. pi. 196; Frcller^ Gritck. jVjffAo- 
I, p. I77 J Miss Harrison-, Anaffti AfA^fts^ pp. 356-358 ; 
■Crwi iP^r /Wff//ffgar, pL lii. Two difTcTent stories are told in Homer 
of the fill! of Hephaestus from heavco- According to one vcfxion 
Hephaestus interposed to protect Hera against the ill-o^gc of her 
husband ileus, who requited him far bis pain$ by flinging him 

Sheer o"er the crystal butlEovcnti f ftom nmns 
To noon he feUh frami noon 10 dewy_ eve, 

A Himniiir’a day : with the utting sun 

Dfi:»pt from the Ecniih, like a fklling star^ 

On Lemnos ih' Aegean ide^^^ 

as Milton paraphrases Homer^s lines (//. L //jfW, xviiL 

IS fnj- the cause of the quaxrel of Hephaestus and Zeus; Apol- 
lodoras, L j, s ; Valerius Flacciu, iL 83-9J i Lucian, !>( sufnjlet'ii, fi. 
■file other veMtnn, Iw-rt followed by Pausaiiias, was that as soob as 
Hephaestus was bom his mother Hera, io disgust al his latneiiiss, cast 
him from heaven iato the sea, where Xhelis and Eurynome receired 
him (Homer, //, xvjji. 394 ■tff. ■ Hintitrie ky»tn fQ 3 '? ^ 19 * * 

^ytkographi Gratti, ed, Westermann, p. 3 ?®)' 

20. 3. sent hw as a gift a golden chair with imrlaihle bond# 
ett The following story was told by Pindar and Epicharmus (Sui m 
and f^hotios, #.w. 'Upas Seapai’t}. It is alluded to by Plato (AffiniUc, 
ii. p. 378 d). Cp. Afyikograpki Gfatei, ed Wcsiennann, p. 373 i 
Hygittui, Fai. i6d j Scrritis on Virgil, Ed. iv. 62. We may compare 
the arm-cliair in which the cunning smith in the follc*taIe impnscus 
Death or the DeviL See note on ii. 5 * i ‘Sisyphus.’ 

20. 3, Peutheus a&d Lycurgus snfTeriiig retrihntitro. Cfx u. s. 
7 > i*- 3 . 4 : ut. 5. 4. The murder of Penlheus by the Maenads a it- 
pieaented on vase-paintings and ficulptured reliefe. See Miiller-Wiese _er, 
^enkmUirr^ 3. p|, xxxviS, Nos. 436, 437 i K- Dilthcy, ‘T^ d« 
Pcnihetis,* 3 i 0 ^ 7 *% VP- 7S'94 ij hanays, 

Intreduction to Tk* Bacchae of EuriMdts^p.s.'m.m- \ P- 
Tod dcs Pentheus,’ Jakrfnttk d. k. d, ardiMsg. ImtitstU., 7 (iSSlh PP- 
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1 53-164^ As to the puDishmeni of LycuiEiis, king ckT ihe Etonians in 
Thract^ fur tils impiety to Dionysusp vaiiuu^ stories were to 3 d_ Accord¬ 
ing to Homer {//, vi. 150 he wns blinded by ^eus and died soon 
aiterwards. According to others^ Dionysus himself blinded and cinchied 
Lyciirgus (Dicpdorxis, isi 65) or exposed him to panthers {Hygimis, Fsk 
Ui). Apollodorvs relates (iii 5. t) Lhat the land was cursed with 
bairenness and the people were told by an oracle that the earth would 
only bear Cniit if ihty put Lycurgus to death; so they took him to the 
mountains and tied him to horses, which rent him in pieces. This legend 
reminds us of the many cases in which tings have been held answer- 
able for the fertility of the soil and have been punished when the crops 
failed i. p. 44 According to Saphocles 

955 the impious king was immuied by the olTended god 
in A TOcky prison. Another story was that he slew himself {Hyginua 
FoA. 242X that, in arniing a blow at a vi^ne, he cut off one or both of 
bis legs (Serviua^ on Virgilp ill 14; Hyghinsp F&A, 13a). ThU 
last story Tcdects a cotomon snptrsiMon that he who Attempts to cut 
down a sacred tree will wound himself m doing so {W. Maimhardt, Z?fr 
JSavmJtuf/u^, p. 36 sg.) 


20. 3. Aii&dno and Tbsseiu ptittJu^ to soa etc Ttiis 

subject is depicted on vase-paintings. See A- Furtwwgler, ‘Arianne 
d*micnte e Bacco sopra oatcre Etnisco,’ Amtali dill' IttttiluiQ, 50 
<1^78), pp. So. to- Pmre&sor R. Kckuli^ thinks that the painter of 
one nf these vases may have borrowed the idea of his picture from 
the painting which Fausanias here describea. See R. Kekiild, 
rCoppa Cometana oo| mito di Ariaana,* Annafi detP ImHiuto^ js 
(1880), pp. r50- t;8.^ Cp. BaumeisteFs Dmkmaltrf p. ia6. A similar 
picture is described in more detail by Philosttatus, Dionysus clad in 
a purple robe, his head wreathed with roses, is stealing softly on the 
sleeping Ariadne, while his joviaj train bold their breath for fear 
of waking the dreaming fair. In the background is seen the ship 
roth ^seus in it; he is not looking hack at his forsaken love, but 
isgaang seaward. See Philostratus, Imag. 14(15). Tlie parting of 
Theseus frem Ariadne is the subject of one of the Pnmpeian paint¬ 
ings. Under a wooded clifl^ beyond which the walls and towem of a 
city are visible, Ariadne lies asleep on the shore. On a plaak, laid 
from the short to the gunwale of the ship, stands Theseus, looking 
back wistfolly at Ariadne; but a coromde seises him by the hand and 
seems to be hurrying him on board. Boys arc shaking out and hoist¬ 
ing the saUs. Other paintings of Pompeii and Hertulaneum exhibit 
Diot)«us surprising Ariadne asleep, but on none of them do Theseus 
and the appear. See Otto Jahn, Arthmhghike Biitrdgt, p, 380 
r?sr. i W, Helbig, Vntersvehunf^ lOtr dit campamKhe Wandmatera. 

p. 252 m- 


With re^rd to the date of these paintings in the temple of Dion^iis 
nothing pwitiro » known. From the naturo of the subjects of the 
paintings Mr, Helbig mfem that they could not well have been painted 
brfore the time of Zeuais and Parvhasius; and he thinks it unlikely 
that monumental wall painiings of such importance would have been 
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SLCCDtcd at Atlinis Liter than toward the end ef the fburth century 
cam^tniSj^A^ lVanJmaIfriri\ p. 257). 

20r 4^ & Ktmcitttie laid te have be«ii mada in imitation of 
tho tant of Xerxes. This was the Odeum or Music Hall of Pericles, 
vhkh WAS sAld to have been built in imitatien of ihe tent of Xmt$ 
(Pluuith, 13). It was a iouiid building with a conical roof 

coDiimcied of the masts and yaTd>^arms of the Persian shipa; in the 
interior w^ere many stone columns and many seats (Plutarch, /.r. ; 
VltruTiiiis^ V, 9 ; Thcophnisttis, 3). The comic poet Cratinus 

complied the high conical head of Pericles to the Music Hall {Plutarch, 
/.f.) The p&eudcwDicafarchiuB spKoks of it as the most beautiful Musk 
Hall In the world {Frag-, /fisf. Gra^/-. ed. Miillert U p. 2 S 4 )t 
S trabo (ix. pi 396) mentions it among the famoits places of Athena. It 
was built under the odministTation of Pericles in order to he the scene 
of the rnttskal contests at the Panathenaic fesii^'aJ (Plutarch,, ; Suidas 
and Phatiu\ Ijxjci?rr^ 4*^* *^&iov j Bckkcr's Gns^iit, 1 . p. 31? 

I'ltruviui (v^ 9) saj's wTongly that it wtis built by Thcmiatocles. 
Again, in a &agment of a speech by Hyperidcs (Fiag. r 31, cd. Blass) 
quoted by Longinus {F/brtarrs ed. Walz, 9. p. 545) it is said that 

the Music Hall wus boilt by the statesman Lycurgus^ but this also is an 
ermr^ though it is possible Lycurgus may have repaired it (cp- Wachs- 
muth, Du SlaJ/AfJ^tt^ 1. p, 602 note who in the passage of H>T>eridea 
proposes lo read for During the sack of Ath^s by 

Sulla in Sd B,C. the Music HbJI was burnt down by order of Arislion, 
who with a handful of men had taken refuge in the Acropolis and feared 
that Sulla might make use of the timber of the Mustt Hall in besieging 
him {Appian, jl/rVArMiiA'j, 38 ; Pausanias wrongly says that it was butnt 
by Sallajl. h was rebuilt not many years afterwards by Ariobarxanes 
Ur Philopatorp king of Cappadocia, who reigned about 65-^2 B.*X 
(Vitruvius, v. 9 3 C /- ii Ntx 541). 

In the Music Hall the mnstcai competitions were held nt tM 
Panathenaic festival as already mentioned- Here, too, ^he tragedies 
which were to be exhibited at the Great DionysiaG Festival used to be 
rehearsed a few days before the festival^ the actors at these rehcaraals 
appearing without masks (SchoL on Aeschines, iiL 67 : SchoL ^ 
Arisiflphaues, IVdsfis, xto^). Suita relating to aJimentation were tned 
in the Mude Hall ([Demosthenes,] lijc 52, p. 1361 J17.; Pnliux. viii. 3J i 
BekkePa Antcd<^4a Grmcoy i. 3t7 Aristophjmei^ Wai^,, 

I log j Suidas and Phorius^ Ltjdi^n^ In a time of scarcity 

com was doled out 10 the pwople in the Music Hnll at a low rate 
(Demosthenes, xxxiv. 37, p. 91 3 , cp, Bekkei^s Gw^^j t- P' 

31^7 J?*, Suidas and Photius, ^.cc) Under the Thirty Tyran^ t^ 
otitena capable of bearing antta were 00 one occasion assembled in e 

HoU to he browbeaten by Critias and overawed by the Laceda^ 
tnonian garrison in arms (Xenophnn, iin 4- 9 

the same evil days^ when the oligarchs in Athens were espeettng 10 
^ked by the democrats who had taken up posirion at 

bivouacked under arms in the Music Hail (Xenophon, 

^ 24). The Musk Hall was one of the favourite lounges of the 
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philosaphcTs (S4>tic>tif quoted by Athenaeu^ viii p, J36 b; Dic^ene^ 

Laertius^ viii, 7, 1X4 s Plutarch, J4). 

Wsth rtg^tin! to the situalmn of the Musk Hall of Pendea we are 
told by Pausania^ that it wb 5 near the theatre This Is coobinTied by 
Andocides (1. ^ 3 ) who descnbe& how Diochdes sawp or aheged that he 
sawp a crowd of men dcsceadisg by moonlight from the ^tusic HaJI 
into the theatre. Vtcruviiij says (v. 9) that you came to the Music 
Hall when you quitted the theairc on the left hand sidt As the theatre 
faces souihp and as the directioas ' righl ’ and * left/ when applied to 
theatres, seem always to refer to the point of view of the spectator^ not 
of the actor, it follows that the Music Hall stood immediately to the east 
of the theatre. This Indeed is the only side of the theatre on which it 
could have stood ; since Immediately 10 the north of the theatre rise the 
clllE of the Acropolis, while to the south* as excavations have shown, 
ims the precinct of Dionysus and to the west the sanctuary of Aes¬ 
culapius. The ground to the east of the theatre has not yet been 
excavated ;; but remains of the Music Hall piobably eid-st here under 
the soil 


It has federally been stipposed that there was an older Music Hail 
ifi Athens than the one built by Pericles* and that it continued to exist 
concempomneously with the latter. The only evidence of this b a state¬ 
ment of H esychius (j. that the M usic Hall was a place in which 

the rhapsodisis and harpers contended before the theatre was built.* As 
the theatre is cDrumonly supposed to have been built in 500-499 itc, 
(Suldas,f.f/. npttTii'af)^ It has bcei^ infemd from this passage of Hesychius 
that there w^as a Music Hall in Athens as early as the ^ixth century h^Ct 
B ut the view that from the time of Pericles onward there were two 
Music Halls in Athens is opposed to the evidence of the classical w riters 
of the best period, all of whom speak of *the Music as if there 

were only out The evidence of these writer^ is confirmed by pre- 
Roman inscriptions^ which mention *ihc Musk Hair without quaJifii^- 
lion (C / A. ii. No. 4^ 1 ; Mtf/Ur/w dt Curr* 10 (iSSOX & 453). 

The statemeni of Hesychans as to **the place in which the ihapsodists 
and harpers contended before the thcalie was built may refer as 
Dr. Darpfeld has sugg^ted, to the place called 'the orchestra' near'the 
market (see note on i. 3 . | * statues of Harmodius and AristogiicKn 
For according to soitte authorittes dramatic eahibirions were gl™ in 
the market-place before the theatre was built (Photius* jf. 

«/«a ; Eustathius, on Homer, Od iii. 350, p. 472) ; and it is nalu^y'm 
suppose that the spot where these exhibitions were held was the place 
which continued, long after the theatre was buill, to be known as^the 
orchestra. The theatre or Musk Hall of Agrippa In the market-place 
(see riote on c 14. i, ;ihe Music Hall^) probably stood on or near the 
sue of ^ the orcheslri* This would explain He^ychius's statement: the 
musjcal and dmmatic contests, before the theatre was bmll, were held 
in the market-pbee on a spot which in after times was occupied by a 
Music ^mely the Music Hall of AgHppa. This Musk Hall of 
™^et-pbce would seem to have supenjeded the old 
Mttoc Hall of Pendcs as a place of musioil and dramaik emerlainmenl ; 
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for Pauianiias rtfers to tht ^!usic Hall of pigficles merely as 
ture/ and does not seem to be aware of its original de&tinatioEL 

See Vfiktibcifcr. ^Atheo," pp. lS6 LallinE, tn 316; E. 

HiHefi ' Die athenbelien OiJno and der 7 f 18173;, PP- 3 ^ 5 " 

406: and Rpectally W, Dorpfddf * Die vcfschiedenen Odeen m Adsen/ if/tirrXirj/. 
mJL /mt. in MAtn, 17 pp+ ^5^-360 

2 D. Arlsilon, ah Atluciftnr whom MlthrEdAtes «iaplgpfd b 4 
im emToj etc- Posidonius (quoted by Athenaeum, v. p. 211 d 
oUed ihis personage Athenion. All other andent UTiters rail him 
Arisdon, and he is so named on coins of Athens. See Th. Reinach, 
MMridaig £*f/dA?ir, p, 1J9 As To the alliance of Athens with 

MithridateSt see R WeiL, ^Das Biindriiss der Athener tnit ^lithridaieSj*^ 
d. fflTfA /njJ. tit 6 (i$Si), pp. 315-337^ 

20. 5. ho Md ovemm Uie territory of the Magnosians of 
Cipjliu etc. The repulse of the Mithridatic army before Magnesia 
seems 10 have been due in lar^c measure to the skilful gxtttndship of 
Crdioas, a patriotic citi^m. See Plncarchi Pra^ct^/^ xiv. 

J Jf. ; cp^ Livy, oplL buucL ^ Applan, AtifArid. 21. These wrilers 
mention M agatsia simply ; the pre^nt passage of Pausanias pmves that 
the Magnesia in question was the city of that name situated at the 
northern foot of Mt+ Sipylns, not Magnesia on the Maeander, as has been 
sotneiitne* supposed. See Tb, Rclnach, A/iiAfidi/^ p, 128. 

2 D. 6. Tudlna-waa besieglDg Elatasw Cp. x. 34, g 3> 4i 

and 6 , 

2D. 6. the Boman floral left a part of his omy to betiego 
Athsu etc. Pausanias seems to be In error. Sulla captured berth 
Athens and Piraeos before he moved into Boeolia to meet Taxilta- 
^t The Acropolis, in which Aristion had taken refuge, held out for some 
time after the dty had fallen, and Sulla left a detachmi^nt to besiege it. 
Sec Appian^ Afi/And 39-41 ; Pltitaidi* Sttila^ 14 Jf* It was therefore 
the news of the capture of the Acropolis, not of Athens itself, which 
reached Sulla in D'^tia after his victory fit Chaeronea (see below). 
Cp. Th. Rcinach, Afi/ArrihU Es/pntffr^ p, 1 7^- 

2 D. 6. Taxilus hod bceii defeaittid at Oh&eronea. Cp. ix. 40. 7 

20 , 7, the ormolo about the wine-skiiL When Aegtus king of 
Athens inquired of the Delphic omclc how he might obtain children^ he 

hidden not lo open the wine-skin till he should come to Athens, 
which was understood to mean ihat be should not know a woman till 
fa* retitr^ home (Plutarch, 3). On the present occ^ion the 

pt^le hints that Athens, depopulated by war and cnassficre, might still 
Hi time be repeopled by its surviving tiliiens. 

20. 7. SulU Wifl Afterwards attaokod by th# diseASO to which 
Pherecydes of Syros stLCcainbeA The disease was the m&rAvs 
prdtciiiaru Or lousy disease. See ix. 33. 6, and Plutarch, Swi/a, 3^1 
*ho enumerates various persons, including Fhcrecydes^ who were sup^ 
P* 5 ed to have died of this ailmcnc As to the death of Pherecydesi 
^ also AristoUe, //ju4 Amm* v. 31, |c 5i7 * < Berlin ed. ; 
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Atliaji+ Kit. I/iif, h\ 17, v+ 2 ; Diogenc^ Laenius, i. 11. 118^ ApuJelu^, 
F/mt/aj ii Num. i|. 

20 . 7+ Stills - put Mm to d^Atb. AppiaTi (Afi/Ars^. 59) and 

Strabo (ix. p. J98) setETtp lik« Fausanbj^ m mp\f that Ari&tion was eu- 
cutcd umri^iately afier his capture. Accordicg, hoivevier^ to Plutarch 
{Sti//a^ 23J he was spaned for a um.c along with other (nends of 
hlithridAteSr but was afterwards poisoned by Sulla. 

21 . i. the theatre at Athens. The remains of the theatre at 
Athens are situated on the slope at the ifotitb-costeni foot of the 
Acropolis. After being buried for centuries under a deep acoimulatlon 
of 3 oi 4 they were discovered and pamally excavated by die <Jerman 
architect Strack in jB 63 . The e^cavadons beipiti by him were con¬ 
tinued unlU iS6^ by the Creek Archaeological Soeitty, Some addi- 
licinal excavations were made in 1^77 and 1878 by the same society^ 
In 1886 fresh excavations were made for the Certnan Archaeological 
Institute under the direction of Dr. Dotpfbifi 

The theatre was included within the sattetuary of Dionysus 
(He5>xhiu& and FhotiuSp ^pur); hence it was known os the 
Dlonysiac theatre (Pollux, iv. 121, vili, 153), According to the 
tradition reported by ^uldas (xk nparivav) the first permanent theatre 
was built at Athens in consequence of an accident which happened tn 
OL 70 (500-497 KC.) In one of the years uf that OljTnpiad the tragic 
poets Acschylu^ Pratinas and Chpcrilus were contending for the prixe. 
While a play of Pmtinos's was being acted the temporaiy sculfoldiug on 
which the spectators sat fell down, and hence the Athenians built a 
theatre. The truth of this drcttmstaoitial tradition has been denied on 
somewhat slight grounds by Prof, von WiliOnowltr-MdiUcndoHr [see 
his anklev * Die Buhne dts Atschylo?,* zt p. 597 

and A. E. Haigh^ AUie 107 After the middle of 

the fourth century ac. either a new theatre was built or the old one 
was TeconsUiKted and bcautihed. In a decree of the people dated OL 
109. 2 (345/3 B^C,) the Council is thanked and rewarded with a golden 
wrtatb ibr ** superintending well and justly the adornment uf the 
theatre^' (C. /. iL Na 114). The work thus begun was completed 
Under the administration of the s^tcsnuin Lycurgus (Pausania^, L 29, 
r6 ; [Ptutarch,] ^jA JC. Orai. pp. 841 c, 852 b; C /. A. iL No. 240 j 
Hyperides, quoted by Longinus, MAAms Gmt£i\ cd. WaJi, 9, p. 545 ; 
Hyperides^ etL Blass^ Frag, 121). As Lycurgus died in 325 b,c, the 
theatre must have been built before that year. ]t w^as either finished 
or in process of construction in OL rij, 3 (33o/i9 B.C); for m a 
decree of the people^ dated In that year, hontiqr^ me decreed to a certain 
Eudemus of E^lataca in return for having promised to contribute, if 
neccfi^ary, a certain sum inwards the expenses of war and for having 
actualiy given looo yirfee of oxei to hdp in ihu buildiTiE of the theatre 
and sladium (C. /. A. iL No. 1765 cp, C. Curtios, in 24 

({B 6 ^)p p. 27^ Fragments of a la^^de found iq. the theatre seem 

to show that the slage<bmldings were remodelled in the eaHy times of 
the Roman empire ; froai an inscription (C. /. A. lii. Na 158} on a 
piece of on architrave which was found built iuio a later wall In the theatre 
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it Jim been inferred that thk teconstmctioii of the stage twk place in 
the teign of Nero. In Late Roman times, apparently Id tbe third 
centui>- ilkp a new stage was constructed in the Roman styJe by a. 
certajn PhaedmSp son of ^oilus, who conmiemDrated the lact in an 
ioscripiLOn {C. /. A. iih Na 355) which may still be seen on the 
highest of the li^e steps leading from the orchestra to the top of the 
stage. After this point the histoiy of the theatre is unknown until the 
biiitdJng was disoovered In i 363 . 

The thirsitre at Athens was used not merely for dramatic exhibillcFiis 
but for various other piirposes. ^^Iien a disllngLiished citimn was 
rewarded with a ctown, proctaanation was made by the modih of a 
herald in the theatre 1 the golden crowns sent by foreign states as a com¬ 
pliment to the Athenian people were displayed in the orchestra ; sa was 
th* tribute sent by the dependeLUT states ; and here the orphans whose 
fathers had ^llen in battle for their couniry and who. after being brought 
up by the siate^ had reacht^l numhoodp were paraded in fulj armour before 
being released from state comroL AH these ceremonies and pageants 
took place in the theatre in presence of the assembled people before 
the dramatic performances began. (See Aeschines^ iii g 47 153 

ry., 1 JO jy.; Isixzrates. viil S3,) Again, the annual cock-fights^ which 
the Athenians Instituted after the gneat Persian wars, took place in the 
theatre (Aelian. Kjj', //isf. il aS). Further, the public asscmhliei 
of the people were^ even in the fifth and fourth centuncs. occasionally 
held in the sanctuary of Dionysus {Thucydides, viii. 93 Demo¬ 
sthenes^ xxi. S p. 317 f if the theatre was already built, ibe 
assemblies were doubtless on these occasions held in it. In the theatre 
washetd the public assembly which condemned Phodon and his associates 
to death in 317 a,c. (PlutartilL. /"itspcrjit. 54 Demetrius Polioircetea., 
after making himself master of Athens, addressed an assembly of the 
P« 5 ple in the theatre, overawing the multitude by the sight of the 
setned arms of his body-guards who thronged the stage (Plutarch. 

34). These occasbna were special, but even in the latter 
port of the ^urth century it h.id become customary to hold public 
o^semblle^ tq the theatre regnlarly for certain purposes (Ariatotle, 
0/ At^rns^ 42} \ and at a later lime, perhaps about the 
Huddle of the third century blc., the theatre became the ordinary place 
of public assembly, though magistrates continoed to b* elected in 
old place of assembly, the Fnyi (PoHus:, viiL 132 jf.; A, Muller. 
gritek^ B£iAf%€t$tAf€rtkum^, p. 74). In the degenerate d3.ys of 
aJdd thimble-riggers cxhibictd iheir tricks in the theatre 
(Athenaeiis. i. p, et AJeiphronp ui. 20); and under the Roman 
tjnpire gladiatom fought in the orchestra, often staining with thdr 
blo^ the marble chajm on which the priests sal (Dio Chrysostoni+ Or. 
voL L 386, ecL Dindorf i Philnsiratus. W, iv. 23^ 

The thealre at Athens, like other Greek iheaires, consisted of three 
'^ef parts t (i.) the ouditorium or seats of the audience, (ii.) the 
ottdiKipa, and {liL) the suge-buildings. 

(i) The auditorium faces south, the seats rising abnve each other. 
OH the slope of the Acmpolis. In tiem which may be roughly described as 
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S'Efiucirciilar. At the extremuies of the two wings, however, on the 
east and west, artifiCLil substructions were neecssaxy in order to bring 
up the bark seats to the proper height. The retaining-walls on the 
weatem side are prcscr^ctl lliey are two in nuinber, an inner and an 
outer, united by short cims-walls at Tight angles. The inner wall is 
bnilil of conglomerate and fpimcd the real support of the seats in diia 
part. The outer wall is of FLraelc limestone and served merely to 
cover andprottci the inner wall On the eastern side of the theatre the 
retaining walls have almost disappeared. The outer boandary of the 
auditorium seems to have formed three-quarters of a circle^ the two ends 
being prolonged in slmight lines. The breadth across from the outer 
comer of one wing to the outer comer of the other wing was feet^ 
The distimee between the inside comers, measured across the orchcslra, 
was 72 feel. The wings arc of unequal width, the eastern wing 
measuring about 111 feet across at Its southern eMremity,^ while the 
western wing measures only feet. This makes the arrangeurtent of 
the theatre unsymmeuicaL The seats in the highest part of the theatre, 
iinrriediitely under the cliff of the AcropoliSj, ate hewn out of the rock- 
The rest were made of EHraeic limestone, ercept the front mw which 
consisted of tnarbic chairs^ ^Vtost of the seats have disappeared,, hnving 
bi:^ probably removed in the Middle Ages to furnish building materials. 
However, from twenty to thirty of the bottom rows remain, and portions 
of a few TOWS at the top Of the sixty-seven chairs of Pcntelic marble 
which formed the front row, iimnedlately endrcLng the orchestra, hfty- 
eight have been found, al! of them, with the exception of two or three, 
in their nnginaJ places. Klost of these chairs, as we leam from the 
inscriptions carved on them {C. /. A. iiL Nos. 240-298), were reserved 
for special priests or priestly functEonarits ; the rest were mi apart for 
the higher magistmtes, such as rho king, the commander-in-chief (Polem- 
ATQh), and the lawgiver? {Thesmothetae). The nrm-choir in the 
middle of the row, the laigest and finest of all the chairs, was reserved 
for the priest of Eleulherian Dionysus. Jt is adorned with elegant 
sculptures Id low relief. On the hiick of the chair, above the seat, are 
carved two satyrs, standing back to back in heraldic $tyle, sup¬ 
porting a large cluster of gmpw hetw^een them. On the outside of 
each arm of the chair is sculptured a winged figure stooping and holding 
a cock which he is about to let go far the fight These latter relief?, 
which are very graceful and delicate, probably refer to the cock-fight 
which, as we have seeic took place annually in the theatre. On the 
front part of the chair, immedintely below the seat, are carved two 
winged lions fighting with two men who, dressed in long Oriental 
garments and wearing Phrygian caps, are kneeling and defending 
tbemseEves with scimitars against the lions. This last design is clearly 
borrowed from the East, arrd in point of style seems to beiong to the 
second century of our era (see Heult, in EetfUf arfA/a/egi^vf, N.Sv 6 
(1861), p. 349 j;?. ; G. Pcnrol, in Bumirr d€ Ct^rr. //^/^, 5 (iSSr), 
pp^ 33-25)- « calculated that the rows of scats were originaUy about 

loo in number^ and that ihe number of spectators which the theatre 
could accommodate was 27,500. Plato speaks in round numbers of 
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Qver 30,MB spectetoTs witnessing^ a ptay of Agnihon 
p. 17 j c>. Access to Che seats in the upper rows were afforded by four¬ 
teen passages which ran in diverEcni lioes, hke the spohea gf a wheel, 
ffom the orchestra up to the top of the theatre. Two of these passages, 
at the southern extremities of the wings, immediately adjoined the 
boundary walls ; the other twelve divided the whole mass of the seats into 
thirteen wedge-shaped blocks, such tw the Latins called cifjwt' wedges '1 
and the Greeks [n addition to these vertical passages there 

seems to have Iwen one horizontal passage in the higher part of the 
auditorium, dividing it into an upper and a lower portion- This hori¬ 
zontal passage or iiiaxoma belt,' ' girdle as the Greeks called it, 
IS marked on a rode representation of the theatre which is stamped on 
some Athenian coins ([mhoof-Blunter and Gardner, A'ivsr- C<ww, on 
Pans. p. f4j, with pL CC, is. s.) 

In regard to the date of the auditorium. Dr. Ddrpfeld, the most 
oompetenc living authority on such Subjects, is of opinion that ail the 
existing retnairrs belong to the second half of the fourth century n,c,, 
when the theatre was built or rebuilt by Lycurgus. The inscriptions on 
the marble chairs are, indeed, later , but the chairs themselves seem to 
be of the age of Lycuigi^ Dr, DHrpfeld is reported to hold the view 
that, in spite of the tradition preserved by Suidas (see above), there was 
no pennanent stone theatre at Athens before that date. This vaew is 
to some extent borne out by the evidence of Andocides who sptaks 
(1. 3S Sf.) of onrheatra only* not of a ihcjiTre, in tht precinct of 
Diofiystis j and by tbc evidence of Thucydides (viii^ 93 ff.) and DetnO' 
5thtri« {X3CI. S p. s^7 spt^ing of public assemblies held 

in the precinct of Dionysus, tfiakt no mention pf a theatre—an Dmission 
flli the more noLtccablc in that Tbacydidcs in the same chapter fviii. 93) 
has menlioaed a public assembly held in the Dionysiac theatre ” at 
Munychia, 

(ii) The orchestra or ' dancing-place' was the flat ground enclosed 
between the stage-buildings and the seats of the auditonum, Jn the 
theatre at Athens the orchcslia is in the form of a semicifcle wtiIi the 
two ends prolonged in straight Elrtesr Its uidth^ measured along the 
front of the stage of Phaedrus, is 24 metres (about 78 feet & inches) t 
and its depth from the middle of the slage^front of Phaedrus to the 
Iwundai^' in Ironi of the chair of the priest of Dionysus, in the centre of 
the first row of spcctatort, is 17.96 metres (about |3 feet 6 inches). It 
IS paved with sEahs of Pentelic and B^mettian marble ananged in Jints 
^mllel to the stage^ and variegated with stji|js of a reddish marble, 
n ihis^ pavement^ about she middle nf the orchestra^ but somewhat 
nearer Its southem than its northern boundary^ Is a large rhombus cr 
lamond^shaped figure, the outline of ifthich is fonn^ by tines of 
Ptrttclic and Hymettian marble, while its interior is paved with 
diamoinid-shaped pieces of Pcntclic, Hymeltiej^ and reddish marbit 
In the centre of this figure is a block of Penlelic marble in which is cut 
a shallow dreular depression, possibly intended to receive an altar or 
im^e of Dionysus, The pavement is of excellent workfnanship^ and 
perhaps dat-es from the first century of onr era. The orchestra is 
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divided from the seai^ of the auditonum s. parapet cam posed of 
tipdght slabs of marble l feet j inches high. Along the inside of this 
porapel and separated by it from tbe ieatSi there mos a broad gutter 
of limeslooc 35^ inches in widiK This gutter was ofiginally open 
except that oppo&ke the verdcaJ passngoe which lead through the 
tiers of seats it was bridged with slabs of limestone# In later titne^ 
it was covered over with marble slabs. The Ititentlom of this gutter;^ 
which forms part of the onginai buildings was to drain off the water from 
the auditorium; but this intention was frustrated by the crectionr at a 
later time^ of the marble parapet which divides the omhestra ftom the 
auditorium. Tbe paiapet and tbe marble covedog of the gutter belongs 
according to Dr. Dorpfeldi to the beginning of tbe third century A,D# 
It is conjeciured that the parapet may h^vt: been erected to prevent 
the vanquished gladiaiora from being actually butchered on tite laps of 
the dignitaries who sat in the front row, os sometimes happened in the 
days of Db Chrysftstotn (On sxxi, vol 1, p 386^ ed. Di ndorf). 

Access was afforded to the ortheaita by two sade-entrances constat¬ 
ing of Iw'O open passages^ 9 feet wide, which divided the wings of the 
auditoriuin frotti the stagfribulldings# By these passages tbe spectators 
entered the orchestra, whence they ascended by the vertical passages to 
their seats; and by these same passages the chorus entered the 
orchestra at the b^inning of each play. Such passages nr side- 
cnCranccs into the oethestra were caUed (Schot on Aristophanes, 

149; Pollux, Iv. tlb) or (SchoL on Aristophans, ^irdt, 

196). 

The original orchestra, which exlsied before the Lbeatre was biiih, 
seems to have been a flat drcular space enclosed by a low walL Two 
portions of this wall, built of rough polygonal stoncst and forming two 
arcs of the circle^ still exist among the later stage-buildings ; and a 
cutting in the rock which forms an arc in the some circle and in which 
doubdeas another piece of the circular enclosing wall was bedded, 
be seen in the eastern side-entrance to the orchestra, at the 

point where the stage of Phaedms abuts on the seats of the auditorium. 
The discovery and expLmntion of these inteiesting remains are due to 
Dr. Dorpfeld. 

(iii) The easting remaiosiOf the stage-buildings arcof ^anou* dates. 
Dr. DOrpfeld distinguishes four sets uf stage-buildings constmeted at 
dlfTerent times: (1) The stagc-buildlngs of Lycurgus consisted of a 
long rectangular hall with two projecting wings, each y metres (13 feel) 
wide by 5 metres {c6 feet 5 inches) deopc In the space between tbe 
wings, about 66 feet long, was set up the scenery ; It was of wood and 
con^'us and was taken down when the pcrfamunces were oi.er. There 
was at this lime, if Dr. Dtirpfeld is right, no pertnanent stone stage. (2) 
At a later time, perhaps in the Roman period, a piece was token off the 
front of each wing, and a permanent seen* or background, adorned with 
columns and probably lo or 12 feet high, was ereaed between the 
vring^ But even when this permanent background was cnGcted, there 
was itih (aemnding to Dr D6rpfckl) no stage. (3) In ihe reign of Kero 
a stage was built further to the ftont, eticroacbing on the orchcitia. 
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Slight traces only of its fTont v»'^l Temaia; but of the back iv^I there 
mtore relrutins. Fragments of the nrehes and pillar? otf HvmeLiian 
marble which adorned this stage have been found. (4) Lastly, in the 
course of the thimd century A*a a certain Fhaedrus erected a new stage 
about ^ yards further to the front* so as to stretch across the orchestra 
between the Inner comer? of the two wings nf tht auditoriiim* thus coth- 
plctely bli3cking up the side-entrance? into the orchestra Of 

this later stage the western half 1$ preserved tt is lowj after the 
Roman fashion* It? height being only 4 feet 7 inches, Jn the middle a 
flight of five steps led down into the orchestra. On the top step, as has 
been mentioned already* is carved the inscriptEon {C. / lih No, 2 ^g} 
recording the erection of the stage. The front of the existing half of 
this Sftage is adorned with foitr groups of figures In high relief These 
reliefs are deady of older date and better worknianship than the stage 
which they adnm; and the cluaisy way in which the slabs have been 
cut down and fitted Into their present position shows that they were not 
made for It The heads of the figtues aje lost; when they were in their 
plates they must have been higher than the background One of the 
jgroups represcniB the birth of Dionysus; another represents Icarius* 
attended by his daughter Erigone* about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus ? 
in the background, crouches the faithful dog Macro. (ApoUodonis, iii. 14, 
7 ■ If Ji'giriias^ The intcTpretatlon of the other two groups is 

uncertain. (See F, Matt* * 1 ritievl del proscenio del teatro di BacCo in 
AiitlP Imj/iYti/o, 42 (1870), pp, 97-106.} The reliefs are 
divided into two pairs of groups by a deep niche in which is the crouch¬ 
ing figure of a Silenus. To the east of the steps a second Silenus^ the 
companEon of the other, has been found. It doubtless occupied a cor¬ 
responding niche in the eastern half of the slage-fionL These sodptures 
^patently date from the early period of the Roman empire; they 
jwrhaps belonged originally to the stage which was built iei the reign of 
Nera 

See Dyer, Amneni AiA^nj, pfk W’j 43 .f l^p. Julios^ 'Dai Tljcater dei 
Dtonyusiu Aihertp' Zei/jiAHft ftir ATArif//, 13 (rSx^jip pp. 193.TO4, 23^ 

14^; for lK77p pp. 6 ^ l 6 tSyf, 

P- * W! Wheeler^ ^The theatre of DioEipus/ ^ Afc# 

f/ CUmkitl Shtdia of AfJk^vs, veJ, r. pp^ tay-typ; Milch- 

hofefi. * Athcn," pp. 190^192 ; Albert Muller, ZJ^ jqTrVfA, pp, 

33-Jai * W. DilIpfc^d^ t 6 . 415 ; Gr K^lwertiQp articleTheatergehaude,’m 

Bauineutef'i pjL tjj+'tyjjS J I. pp 69-72 ; Uaedeker/ 

S3'5S : A. Bbtilcb^, tipjf pp. ajfi -255 ; A. E, 

Tfle Affif Titra/nf, ch. Iii. pp J Miss Hjarrisoai Amfitff/ pp 35ft- 

21. 1 . atatn<e3 of tngic and comic poetfl - of Dttls mark, 

A^^damas, a writer of voluminous tragedieSi was allowed to set up a 
statue of himself Sii the theatre: the inscription which he caused to be 
Carviai on It was so boastful that his name became proverbiaJ (Suid^ 
J-t, hraivih I as to the poet^ see I'dt^ *Armi 3 afKi^ o 

His statue was of brume and was set up sooner thnin that 
of Aeschylus (Diogenes Laertlu^ iL 43)^ Dio Chrysostom mentions 
the bronze statue of a poetaster which stood cheek by jowl with the 
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atAEue of Menander lo the ilicalxt ai Alhtui(Or, jwxi voL l. p, 3S4 
linca 4-6, Dindorf). We hear of a statue of a nobody called 
Enrydldes which stood in company with the statues of Aeschylus and 
hLs f^ows in the same pUce (Alhcnacus^ l. p, Jp cj. Others besides 
poets and poetasters had statues in the theatre. There statues of 
Themistodes and Miltiades, the former on the right, the latter on the 
left; and beside each of them was the statue of a Persian capti ve 
(Aristides, Or, xi^-i voL 215 ccL Dlndorf^ SeboLon Aristides, 
Lt. voL 5. p- 535 ed. Dindoif). The bfonze statue of a genetal, 
beside which the tremblmg Diochdes crouched as he watched the im¬ 
pious crew at their moonlight revels in the orchestra (Andocidcs, L 38), 
may have been the statue of Theimstodea or the statue of Miltiades. 
It appears that t welve statues of the emperor Hadrian u-ert set up in the 
theatre by the twelve Attic tribes, one statue by each tribe ; and that 
these statues stood one in each of the wedge-shaped blocks of seats+ 
except in the central block- The insciiplions on the bases of four of these 
statues have been found in the dieaire (C A A. iii. Nos. 466-469). In 
the Central block of seats was found the ijiicn.pttpn from the base of a 
thinecnih statue of Hadriau, which had been set up by the Council of 
the Areopagus^ the CountHl of the Six Hundred, and the Athenian 
people (C. A A. liL No. 464). See MOthhOfer, 'Athen,' p. 191 : 
Eafim o/Mf Affttr£ain tf C/aiitcal i (i J 8S5}t 

pp. 149-151, 

21. r. Menander. The pedestal of this Atatue was found built into 
a late wall at the back of the Stage, It is of Pentelk marble, and 
hears ihe inscription: 

MfrarSpof 

Kj}ifmrQ&oTas Ti^in^^Qq 

Menander* Cepbisodotus and Tirnarthus madt (the statue) ” {C./.A. 
iL No* 1370; Loewy, /m^An/iin BiMAattrr^ Na roS). ll 

bos been conjectured that a fine seated statue of Menander in the 
Vatican (^aumeisteHs Bcn^ma/rr, p. 923, fig. 995) h no other than the 
statue whicb stood in the theiire at Athens, and of which the inscribed 
pedestal has been found- But the shape and size of the pedestal differ 
from those of the plinth on which the slalue rests. Sec P. Pervanoglu, 
in for 1862, pp. 163.165; R. Funster, in 

ArtAEa/ffgZsf^ 31 (1875)1 ?- 100 ; Loewy, ? Qvcrbcck, 

A FliijM* 2. p. 112 The sculpsots Cephtsodottiii 

and Tinmrehus were sons of Praxiteles. See note on ix. 12, 4. 

21^ [. Among the famonfl tragic ponta there are statues of 
Euripides and Sophocles. Bronxe statuea of Aeschylus* Sophocles, 
and Euripides were set up on the motion of the sEaicsmon Lycurgus 
Q^PIutaich,] Vfi. Ai p. 84ff). It was probably these statues 

which Pausantas saw in the theatre. If sa, he was tight in conjecturing 
(§ 2) that the statue of Aeschylus had been erected long aflcr the poet's 
death. The statue of Aeschylus b mentioned by AEhenaeus (i. p. i 9e) 
and Diogenes LaerUua (tL 5. 4^) in passages which have been aJn^dy 
referred to (m note on | 1 ‘ statues of tragic and comic poets It is 
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hardly n-ccessary l<s say thaij though Pausaivias docs not mtntion 
Ac^ylu^ in the present sentence, he does not intend to cKclude him 
from the list of famous ira^k poets. After mentioning two of the great 
tmgic dnuTLitists, Euripides and SophCM^Ic^ our author stops to tell 
patenthetEeally an anecdote about Sophocles j he then resumes and 
concludes the list with the mention of the statne of Aeschylus. F+ G. 
Wdeker understood the present passage of Paiisanias in this i^cnse {Ai/e 
I. p. 465 jy,) He rightly combats Wtesekr's view that m 
Pausanlas^s lime there la-as no statue of Aeschylus in the theatre. 

ai. J, It in said that after the death of Sophocles etc The 
following anecdote is told more fully by the anonymous author of the 
life of Sophocles cd. Wcstcnrianiij p. 130) as follows : 

“ He was Laid in the grave of his fathers on the mad to DeceSia* eleven 
furlongs fmm the waits. Some say that a Sirenp others that a bronie 
Swallow, was placed on his lomb. WTicn the Lacedaeitianians h.id 
fortified this place against the Athenians^ Dionysus appeared in a dream 
to Lysander, and bade him suffer the man to be Laid in the grave. As 
Lysander paid no heed to the injunction^ Dionysus appeared to him a 
second time with the same command. ^ when Lysander inquired of 
the exiles who it w-as that had died, and learned that it was Sophocles, 
he sent a herntd with leave to bury him.” A few years ago there was 
exca^ated^ a mjk and a haE from (Deceica), a family 

toinb which was rtpurted to be the tomb of Sophoc|& It contained 
three hintrul urns, which, from the objects found in them (a mirrar and 
ivk'Q strigils), appear to havo enclosed the ashes of a w^oman and two 
young men. But there were no inscriptions m identify the tomb as that 
of Sophocles, and the proposed identification appears to have been 
based on the mistaken supposition ihat the tomb of Sophocles vras situ¬ 
ated eleven furlongs from DeceleOj instead of [as the anonymous author 
of the life of Sophocles clearly Implies) from Athens. See iFcr/rwcr 
3 (iSSE), p, 1074 : isf., JJ (1893), p- 1648 
21 . 3, a gUded head of the Qorgon MMnea etc. This was set 
up by Sing Anliochus; the aegis as well as the Gorgon head was gilt. 
See v+ j, 42. Placed in this prominenl position on the wall of the 
AcTopolis the Gorgon head was pruhably inseoded to serve as a charm 
against the evil eye. The stone head of iV!edusa beside the sanctuary' 
of Saviour Zeus at Argos (ti. io. 7) may have been placed there with 
a like intention. Cp. O- John, *Ueber dtn Aberglauben des b5sen 
Blickfr bei den Alten,' Mir IW-Aamfl rf. Jt. jaM/. Gm/A d. 

ru Philogi histor. Cl. 185s, p. 3S especially p. 59 

A. MikhhiSfer, “ Gorgoncion/ EftAarrg, 39 (iS3l)s 

pp. 381-293. With the same intention the nncmls sometimes carved 
a phallic symbol on the walls of their cities: such symbols may still be 
wcu carved on the walls of ancient cities {as Ah 7 fi and /VxrwAntf) In 
Italy and Africa (O. Jahn, efi. uA pi 74 : Pcnrol ct Chipieu* Hu A dt 
Tarf dam 6, p, S04), With this Greek use of a charm 

to avert the evil eye from buildings we may compare a similar Hindu 
superstition, Lieut. Bumes wriE-es as fullnws of a Jain temple which 
he visited at Abu in Cttrerat: While admiring its beauty I observed 
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the cipitai of one of the pillars to be of coai^ tin polished black stone, 
whkh induced me to a*ik tBe cau^ of such a dis^guratioa 3 wlien the 
pcopfe inronned me ihaE it had been done ioiontionalEy lo keep off the 
eril tyt^ as in a place like this where all wan beauty, it would Lne%'tt- 
ably hH and boMme bewlichcd if there was no foil ” (/minta/ 

Asuriu-0 /2 pL 164)^1 

21 . 3. At the top of the t^&atre Ifi a eaT« in the rodts etc. 
This cave ia still to be seen in the rock of the AcropoliSj iftimed].ately 
above the theatre. It is about 23 feet wide and 50 feet deep. The 
floor of the cave is at two different levels j the back part of it is higher 
than the front part, and \$ itacbed by stepis cui in the tock. The 
cavcm has long been a chapel dedicated lo the Virgin of the Cave 
(Panagia ^p||ioci$$a) or the Virgin of the Golden Cave^PanagiaChryso 
spiliotissaX whose solitary light, when darkness has Mien, may be seen 
glimmering high up on the side of the Acropolis. On the walla of the 
cave are some laded Byzantine paintings. Down to the beginning of 
this century the mouth of the cave was adorned by a Doric portioOp 
fotmiiig the choregic monumeot of Thfasyllus, This elegant little 
structure, abnui 29 feet % inches high by 23 feet wMe,, consisted of three 
Doric piiasters resting on two steps and supporting an. epistylct which 
was in turn surmOuntEd bj' a frieze adorned wT.th eleven marble WTeaths 
cw'ed in reheL Thus much of the strucCure was built of white Pentelic 
marble. Above the fneie were three pedestals of gray marble; the 
central one, resting on three steps, supported a seated statue^ of more 
than life-size, which is now In the British Museum. The statue, which 
had lost its head as early as is draped in a long robe^ and has a 

panther’s skm thrown over the shoulders j It is supposed to represent 
Dkmysus. The space between the pilasters, originally no doobt opent 
waa blocked up with a modem walk which may have been built when 
the cave was turned into a church* A door in this wall afforded the 
only access to the cave^ which was dimly lighted by two amall openings 
in the same wait Three inscriptions were carved on the front of the 
mnnument. One of them (C. /, Ar iL. Mo. 1247) engrave on the middle 
of the epistyle, under the frieze, set forth that the monument was dedicated 
by Thrasyllus of Decelea, son of ThrasylJus, in commemoration of a 
victory which he had won with a choms in the archonship of Neacchmus 
{330/B.C.) The other two inscriptions (C /. A. iL Mos> 1292, 1293) 
carved on the two pedestals to the right and left of the central pedestal, 
which rapported the statue of Dtonysus, commemorate two victories 
v^iOQ by choruses furnished by the state b the archonship of Pjiharems 
(27ij7o B.aX when Thrasydea of Dectica, soji of Thmsyltus, 
president of the games The monumeot, after being seen 

and described by Whelcr, Stuart, Chandler, and Dodwelk was dc=itrciycd 
during the sEcge of the Acropolis by the Turks b the yeara 1S26 and 
1 gay. But the two last-mendoned iuscnptIons, with a pece of the finst, 
may still be seen lying on ihc gmmd to the right and left of the cave, 
though the block on which one of them {C./. 4 * iL Na t^giV was 
cngra^Td is bTokcxi in tliree. 

As the mnnumeuc was erected to commeiBorate a choi^tc victory. 
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it doubtless sqppoitcd m- pnrt Oipod (s« L 30* i note), whichr bcint^ 
directly over tbe entrajice Id the cave^ must hA\^ been the one seen 
hy Pnusanins. In the lap nf the siatue which siirmountwl the monumienl 
there is a hole in whldi, it has been conjectured^ the tripod was 
But such a way of supporting a tripod seems to be without pantile!; il 
is more likely that the statue was enclosed withini the legs of the tiipod, 
according to the usuaJ fashion of these monuments (i, ±0. I note). It 
has^ indeedp been suggested that the whole upper part of the rnonuenents, 
cDusisting of the three pedestals and the statue of Dionysus^ was a 
later addition made by Thrasydes, who removed his fathers prite 
tripod, and ^bstiruted for it the statue of Dionysus. But in addMon 
to the improbahllit^^ tfiai Thias^^les should have removed a trophy 
which rellected honour on his family, we have the positive evidence of 
Pausanias that the tripod was there In his day, three centuries afrer the 
time of Thrasycle^^ The fact that the upper part of the mentunent is 
constructed of a difTeient sort of marble fnmt the lower is no proof that 
it is a later addition. The choregic monument, of Lysicrates is similarly 
constmcled of two sorts of marble (Eleusinian and Pentdic); but nobody 
for that reason supposes that the upper part Is a later additiDn. 

The other twp pedestals may have supported two other tripods set 
up by Thrasycles in memory of the two choregic victories under 
his presidency in 27t/7o But as Pausanias mentions only one 

tripod, it may be that Thrasycles contented himself with engravLog two 
commemorative inscriptions on his lather^s monument, without setting 
up tripods also. Neither of bis two inscriptioDs mentions a tripod or 
even a dedication of any kindi It should be remembered that he had 
not. Like his father Thrasyllus, furnished the chorus hiitisclfj the chorus 
had been furnished by the people, and Thtasylius had only superintended 
it j to speak technicallyi he had been not Now^ 

though it was certainly the custom for a to set up the priie 

tripod which he had received for a choral victory, it is not certain that 
it was the custom for an to do so. Professor U- Kohler 

has, indeed, tnferred that the obKigntion was binding on the 
as well as on the but the passage of the inscription on which 

he bases this inference is mutilated (see d. /msi. in 

AiAen, 3 (iSyS), p. 234^ 

Pauaanios^s expression “ in it ^ (lv ovr^J leaves us uncertain whether 
the group of Apollo and Artemis slaying the diildien of Niobe was in 
the cave or in (f.ir. enclosed by the le&s of) the tripod. If, as seems 
probable, the statue of Dionysus was enclosed by the legs of the tripod, 
it would follow that the group of Apollo, Artemis, and the children of 
Niobe was in the ca\e, or perhaps rather in the portico, ft has indeed 
been sometimes sqpposcd, ^ ^ Milchhfifer, that the group was 
represented in relief tm the tripod ; but this supposition seems e.tcluded 
by Pausanias^s language. If he had meant to describe the group as a 
relief cm the tripod be wnuld ha^he said not **ln It” (*v but^ *^on 

it" (rr* uvTT^): and would probably have added the pantd pie t-s-tip- 
yac^fifvi^u 

The £ice of the rock on both sides of the cave has been chiselled 
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into ii ^ocith i^jpendicuiar surface Two luTge niclie^ are cut in It 
ttuMcdiaEdy to lii-c west of the caA'e On t^c steep ^lopc above tbe 
cave^ ai the foot of the wall of the Acrofralis, art Hill standing two high 
cdumns of Hymettian marble wuti trian^lar CorinEhian capitaisr 
Theic eotumne A^hich are of unequal heighoriginally supported 
trijMMk j the holes tti which the feet of the tripods were furened can be 
perceived on the top of tht triangular capitals by looking down at them 
from the waO of the Acmppli^ To the cast of the$c columns some 
votive inscriptionft, much weathered and defaced, may be seen carved 
on the rooL T^e perpendicular cutting in the face of the mck^ with its 
niches and inscriptions, is doubtless what the ancients called the 

or * scarp/ Hyperides spoke of a man »seated under the 
scarp'' + and Philochoms mentioned that a ceirain Aeschraeiis, “having 
gained a victory with a chorus of boys, dedicated a silver plated idpod 
above the Eheatre, and carved an inscription on the scarp of the rock” 
(hfarpocnitcnn, xaTitiTO/iiJ j cp. Pollujt, iv+ JSj), 
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Alhen, p 193 ! B»e<leker<* |h j6 j Cuidt-Jc^Hfu, I. p, 72 : 

Thn^llamriCittwcnt,' I «r(k, Imt. im Atkt«T Ij (18 


33^34^ » Mildihorer, 
n i E. Keitetv •Zum 

Harrison, ^inrarrr/pp. ; A^H* 

mithp Calalo^iU iM ffri/isA J/MU§fm, l. p|x 357-359. 

2 h j. This Hiobfl I myfielf saw when I ascendsd Mmint 
BipyltlSi Cp. viii, 2. 7^ and see note on v,, 13, 7* 

21 4^ Colos ifl bnried etc. Cp, L 26. 4. The nephew of 
Daedal^ la cotnmonly called Talos by ancient writers \ liut Clement of 
Ale^ndm iv. 47, p. 41, ed. Potter) and Suidas (j.xp, OrpS^v 

Pausaniai in naining him CaJos. Apostolius (xiv. tj) 
ca^ bitn ^los. .According to Sophoclt^ (referred to by Suidas and 
Pholius, f v. rii/»&K05 Upitf'i, Ovid {AUtam. viii. 236 tgo.), 

yginus (Fai. 39, 244, and 374), nnd Serrius (or Virgi], Gtar^, \. 
143, I 4 > his namt was Pexdis panridge >). The «ory 

that Talos (CalosX son of PeiriU, a sbter of Daedius, sunasied 
Ihl tiwsler Daedahu m meohanicaJ ingenuity, and i^ted 

1«L pMte^s wheel; whereby he excited his uncle’s 

«vy, who mu^^^him by throwing him from the AciopoBs at Athena. 
I^mg detected in the act of bur>mg the corpse, Daet^iu was tried 
before the ^rt of the Areopagus, and banished to Crete, Perdiit, the 
motJier cf Tat^ ^ng herself for grief at the death of her mn. ^ (he 
Athenians dcdical^ a sanctuary to her beside the Acropolis, and naid 
honour to hen See Apotlodorus, tii. 1 j. 9 ; Diodoms, k 76; Su^ 
and Photjus, Zr^cw, n^eos Aposiolius, xiv, 17 ‘ 

^ EiutHes, 0 «rftr, ,648: Ovid, i/Waor, riu, 23^*59 t HySS' 
Fi^. 39, 244, and 274; Serviui, nn Virgil, Ceore, 1 iji and^c** 
VI. 14. According ,0 Orid (/.r*,) when Penluc (Tafos) was huS from 
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the Acropolis, the i^oddess Athena caught lum up and tmnsrormed him 
lutti a ncv kind of birdp which was ever afterwank called Penlix (* part¬ 
ridge ') alter him. 

The grave of Talos Is mentioned by Lucian in a fiiucihll pa^ssige 
42)1* wher^ he describes the eagerness wUh which the hungry 
philosophers crowded up to llie Acropolis to Tcceivc a dole; too 
impatient to go round to the regular entrance they planted ladders 
against the wail and iiwanned up wherever they could, amongst other 
places at the sanctuary of Aesculapius and the grave of TnJos, This 
shows that the grave of Talos was close to the foot of the Aempotis;, 
The legend of TaJosi’s death points to the same conclusion: for probably 
he was supposed to be buried on the spot w^hene he fell from the battle¬ 
ments of the Acropolis. Moreover, the sanctuary of his mother Ferdlx 
was beside the AciupoII$ (Saidas and Photius^ j.w. 

Upav). Pausanias tells us that the grave of Talos was on the way from 
the theatre to the Acropolis^ and as he mentions the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius immediately afterwards, wc infer that the grave was situated 
somewhere between the theatre and the sanctuary^ Now the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius lay (as w'e shall see presently) immediately to the west 
of the theatre. Probably^ therefore, the gm^-e of Talos was on ihc 
slope of the Acropolis between the dioineglc monument of Thrasyllus 
and the sanctuary of Aesculapius. 

It has been conjectured that in the Attic legerid of Tains we have a 
reminiscence of the Phoenician w'orship of EaaTMoloch. The link 
between the legend and the worship is furnished by the stories told 
about the Cretan Talos^ He is said to have been a man of bronEO 
w^hom ^cus gave to Europa lo guard the Island of Crete. So he 
patrolled the whole island thrice every day, keeping watch and wajnd 
against intruders. Being made of bronEe he would have been invulner¬ 
able were it not that he had either a tube of blood in his heel or 
(according to another story) a vein running from his neck to bis ankles, 
Hind stopped up with a hronre naiL To this frailty he ow^cd his death. 
For when he attempted to drive away the Argo from the shores of Crete 
with showers of stones, Medea contrived to extract the nail from his 
vein Or to make him stumble against a sharp stone and cut his ankle, 
so that all his blood do wed out. According to another story, Talos 
Toceived the fatal wound in the ankle from an arrow shut by Pntas. See 
Apollodoras, I. 9. 26; Apollonius Rhodins, iv, 163a jf/., with the 
scholium j Agatbarchides, in Photius^ p. 443, lines 22^25, 

ed. Bckker; Luckn, Dt 49. Another Story was that TaJos 

ciutthed people to bis bronze breast and leaped with them into the 
hre, so that they were roasted alive (Schol. on Plato, U p. 337 a ^ 

Eustathius, on Homer, Od, X3C 302, p, 1893 i Suidas, 

: Zenobius, V^ This last stoiy certainly reminds us of the 

bmme image of Baa! at Carthage, from whose outstretched arms human 
victiuu Tolled into a pit of hre (Diodorus, m. 14). On coins of 
Phaestus, where Zeus was worshipped under the ScmiTic name ot 
(Hesychius, /.v. Tikxavo^ for which, as coins show, wc 
should read f cTalos ts represented as a winged male figure. 
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9 Xi\dmg along and aboMt to hurl a stone (Head* NtsAma 
p. 40a). 

ir this suppo&ed cannexion of the Attit with the Cretan Tabs could 
be tuade out, it would follow that the true name of the former n-as Taloa 
or rather perhaps TaloUi^ the form which appear^ On coins of Phaestus {^see 
Headp Zc.)y not Calos, as Fausanias writes it On this thcorv of the 
rhoenidan origin of Talos, see L Stephani, in 

I ([^49^1835)11 P> Mo JW- late/. J. Bachofen of Bflle ntaintained 
the somewhat ^ciful view that the legend of the murder of Talos by 
hia maternal unde was a Teminisceooc of an attempt to renounce and 
aboljah the old raatiwchal system, as it is called, lu favour of the 
patiiarchaJ system. Under the former systein the matemal unde 
oci^pics townrids his sister^s chiLdrtn a pcMltion of authority like that 
whidi, Under the jmirtiiirchal system^ a lather occupies towards his own 
children. Sec J, J, Bachofen* Anfi^itarisc^ Brff/e, i M 

ai. 4. took refuge with Oocalos in Sidly. Sec vii. 4. 6 note 
2L 4. The Banctuarr of AescolApina etc. From the theatre 
Pausanias proceeds westward along the southern foot of the Acropolis^ 
and t^he first aanctuary which he conies to is that of Aesculapius. The 
proximity of this sanctuary to the theatre is confimied by a statemeni 
of Marinus {Ufi <r/Pm/tis, 79} that the house of the philosopher Fro- 
dus adjoined both the sanctuary of Aesculapius and the sanctuary of 
DiDnyaus which contained the theatriL Further we know from Luctan 
that the sanctuary of Aesculapius must have been close to the foot of 
the Acropolis; for in a passage already referred to (Ptjfa/ffrj 42) he 
describes how some of the needy philosophers planted ladders at the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius and sifianued up them into the Acropolis. 
These indications of andent writers as to the situation of the sanctuary 
■were folly confirmed in 1876 by the discovery of the sanctiHny at the 
fCKJt of the precipitous rock of the Acropolh, invmcdlately to the west of 
and abutting on the retaining-wali of the theatre, [n that and the two 
following years (1876^r878) the Greek Ardmeological Sodety undertook 
and earned out the excnvatlan of the whole of the ground an the south 
side of the Acropolis between the theatre of Diooy'sus on the cast and 
the Music Hall of Hcrodes on the west. Thn ground here consists of 
ag™t temce some ryj metres (189 yards) long, bounded on Ibt 
north by the rock of the Acropolis, on the east by the theatre, on the 
west by the Music Hall, and on the south by the arched retainbg^wall 
popularly known m Athens as the along the foot uf which, on 

^e south, stretched the Colonnade of Eumenes nearly the whole wav 
tP th* Mpsic Hall of Herodos. Tlii* g™t (crni« is 
i^lf dir,|ltd inlo thr^ low wniices, which rise one abm* the other in 
direction east to west. The wiectuaty of Aesculapius occupied 

it included also 

the tniddl* terrace, immediately to the west, ii doubtful, Fmm the 
l^tre the sanct^ was r^ed by a ramp or deseendiag road, which 
1^ down fr™ a^ut the middle of the wesiem side of the auditorium, 
■^e iw walls which supponed this ramp on tbc north and South are 
still to be seen i on their outer aides the blocts are careftiUy dtted and 
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5intX9t1i<^d, on ihe inner sides they are left feu{:h- Abcrat four ynrds itj 
the north of this ninip njid neariy pajallcl with it art the renmlns of 
the wnlE whkh the prednet of Aesculapius on tho south. This 

Willi starts from the fotalifiing-wa.II of the theatre and estcuds due west 
for some 2o )ards or so. It is hici^ on both sides with polygonal 
ireasonr/T she interior being fiUed with rubble. The sanctuary of 
Aesculapius was bounded by this wall on the southt by the reioinjng- 
wall of the theatre on the cast, and by the rock of the Acropolis on the 
murth. Its western boundary is, as has been said, uncertaiu. 

Within the sanctuary the most considerable tnonumental remains 
which have been discovered nte those of a colonnade which extended 
along the northern side of the sanctuairy, at the foot of the pstcipiious 
rock of the Acropolis and abutting, at its easiem end+ on the theatre. 
The colonnade is 49.50 metres <16^ ft. s 1 1 metres 

(36 feet) deep. The outer line of the stylol^tc with portions of the 
back and side walls are preserved. The colonn^tde rested on two steps, 
of which the lower is buHt of Piraek limestone, the upper (the stylcabate) 
of Hymeliian marble^ The Jointing of the stones is excellent. From 
the marks left by the columns on the stylobaus it appears that the 
colonnade was at, some later lime rebuilt with slenderer coluniris placed 
at wider Intervals. Two shafts of Doric columns belonging to the 
rebuilt colonnade were found on the stylobate. They are of Pentelk 
marble with tw-cn^ dutings; but the lower parts of the shaft, to a height 
of about I [ feet* are unfiuted. The original eoloaimde was also of the 
Doric order. Down the middle of the colonnade, supporting the roof, 
ran on inner row of colamuSp as appears from some bases In the eastern 
part of the eoiotina.de j the inlervals between these bases prove that the 
distance between each pair of columns in the inner tow was double the 
distance between each pair of calumus in the outer row. The back 
(north) vtall and the east wall of the colonnade are caTefully and neatly 
constructed of blocks of limestone^ The fool of the back wall is faced 
with plates of Hymettian marble 1.15 metres (about 3 ft 7 in.) high. 
Paialtei to the east wall, and at a distance from it of 1.85 metres (5 ft. 

11 in.) there ran a cross wall from the back lo the front of the colon¬ 
nade. Between, it and the east wall a staircase probably led up to a 
balcony or upper stoiy^ In the middle ages a vaulted passage was 
constructed in the northern half of the western portion of the colonnadci 
The sDuibcm wall of this passage lies exactly on the central long axis 
of the colonnade i its northern wall conceals the original hack waU of 
the colonnade. The original pavement of the colonnade is almost gone^ 
but a fragment of it m the western part of the cokmnade shows that It 
was of Hymetiiaii marble. 

An arched doorway in the back wfall of the colonnade, nearer tls 
eastern than its western enth leads through a narrow pas^^e into a 
small round ebamhet hewn \n the rock of the Acropolis, with a dome- 
shaped roof. In this chamber or grotto is a spring of pure hut some¬ 
what brackish water ; It is doubtless the fountain of which Pauiantas 
speaks. The water enters the chamber by a square opening low down 
at the side, near the entrance, And flows round it in a channel enclosed 
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by slabs %tt tipnijlit This channeir as weU as the arched entrance to 
ihe grottOj date Ctoiri Christian times when the grotto was converted 
into a chapel. Its walls were at the same tinie coated with stucco to 
rective the holy pictures. La a triangulat akhc ^ing the entrance is 
a picture of the Vbgin^^ The peasants still pray and bum candies in 
tfae grotta Xenophon iiL ij. 3) speaks of the water of the 

spring as warm : and Pliny (iViM il 225) says that things thrown into 
it reappeared in the bay of Phalcrum (but see note on j. 28. 4). 

At the west eod of Uae colonnade Is a square ptatfomi about 10 feet 
bight in the middle of which la a circular shaft 2.20 metres (7 ft 3 in.) 
deep and 2.70 metres (3 ft. lt> ul) wide. The bottom of the shaft 
is the natural rock; Its sides are constructed of polygonal masonry. 
Rniind the mouth of the shait arc four square bases of Hymcttian 
marble 5 they probably supported columns w^hich in turn supported a 
roof. Iliough there is now no water In the shaft it was probably a 
welL Prof. LT. ICtihler^ however^ conjectures that it was a saciiftciai pit 
into which the blood of vicdma offered to the dead was allowed to flow 
d. iirtA. /jfffA m 2 (1E77), p, 254), 

W'uh regard to the date of the cotonoadc, the use of Hymettian 
marble in its constmetion i^ believed to show that it cannot be earlier 
than the fourth century B,c.; for hefore that century Hymettian marble 
was not employed fcir buildings^ and hardly even for inicriptions, In 
Athens. On the other handp the occ-^ence of the masonry indicates 
that it can hardly be much later than the fourth century lt,c. The 
colonnade was doubtless intended for the use of the patients and 
worshippers ef the gewf, who slept here in expectation of receiving 
i^vclations in dreams (see below). Its situation on the sunny southern 
side of the AcmpolU^ which completely sheltered it from the norlbt 
adapted it as a resort for delicntc and sickly persona. In a wcIfknowTi 
paitsage {P/u/tis^ 659 Aristophanes has described the patients 

lying in the sanctuary. 

Immediately south of the west end of the colonnade are the fbunda' 
tinna of an ancient building which measure 10,50 nietre:$ (34 ft, 6 In.) 
froni cast to west by 6 metres (j® ft. $ in.) from north to south. This 
was probably the temple of Aesculapius. To the cast of this building. 

ihe ciiLraiice to the grottoi^ are the remains of two 
Christian chuncheSi which have been supposed to mark the site of 
another temple, or of the great altar of Aesculapius^ Both these views 
appear to be mere conjectures. 

So much for the eastern of the three terraces. The middle terrace 
IS somewhat smaller, and is only about 2 feet 6 inches higher than ibc 
eastern terrace. It la in the form of an irregular quadrangle bounded 
m the east ud south by a wall cnosay of polygotaal mascmiy, which on 
f ™ t&icfiible presenaticiix On the north-castem ^ide 

of this terrac^ at the foot of the Acropolis rocLq are the foundatinns of 
a large budding iS metres (gi fL 10 in.) long from enst to west, by 
14 metw (46 feet) wide from north to south. The northern half of 
this building, n*xL the ArropoUs rock* was occupied by a row of four 
square chambers of equal slic* paved with small round pebble The 
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other (scHJthem) half of the btiildir^: wns a coloniuide open to Lhe souths 
but closed at ita eastern and western efids. The steps at tbe south¬ 
west coraer^ toffethcr with the base of the westernmost eolLimit, are 
pfeservecL The base show& that the columns were of the Ionic order 
This building- was probably the house of the priests and other olhciaJs 
of the sanctuary. In respect of style it ia decidedly infenor to the 
colonnade of the eastern tcnace, and appears to have been built not 
cathrt than the middle of the second century bx. To the wtst of this 
building-^ just at the foot of the Acropolia rock, ia the squate shaft of an 
ancient well, the sides of which are constructed of fine polyigonnl 
masonry. It is about 2,50 metre (3 ft, 3 in.) w-idet and is at present 
about 3.5 a metres {11 ft. 6 in.) deep^ but it has not been completely 
cleared out On its western side^ which has been destroyed, it opens 
into a large mediaes'ol or Turkish cistern built of bncks* This osiem 
contains good drinking water which nses under the rocks immediately 
to the north. Immediately to the south of this cistern are the rcniains 
of a small building about 5 metres (r6 ft 5 im) long by 4-25 tnetre4i 
(13 fL TO in,) wide. It froncs south-east, and from the excellent style 
nf the masonry is judged to belong to the best period of Athenian 
uebi lecture. Prof. U. Kdhier and Prof. A. Milchh^fer agree is 
chinking that it w'as tbe lemple of Themis tnesiioned by Pausanias 
(i. 22. i). In the sutei: aide of the polygonal wall which bounds this 
middle tciracs on the south, there is a stone with the inBCripiion HOPOl 
KPENES, ** boundary of the fountain ” (C /+ A. W. Na 45^ a, pi 51). 
From the style of the letter^ this inscription seems to belong to the 
second half of the fifth century B.C. ; and from ils position in the 
boundary wall of the middle terrace nearly opposite the ancient wdl it 
appears to refer to this well rather than to the spring which rises in the 
grotto at the back of the easiem tenact As the stone, to all appear¬ 
ance, is b its original position, it proves that ail the space between it 
and the well (or the spring in the grollo) was hallowed giounA A 
little to the west of this boundary stone the polygonal wall is inierruptcd 
in consequence, apparently, of the constinttlon of a large mediac-vol 
cistern on its inner side. 

As the westernmost of the three terraces was certainly not included 
within the sanctuary of Aesculapius, it need not be described hern. 

The sanctijary just descril^ was known as ^'thc sanctuary of 
Aesculapius in the city" to dlstlnEiiish it from the sanctuary of Acsett- 
laplus in Pi^ieus (SchoL on Aristophanes, Pittiits, 621 ^ C. I. A. li- No. 
^ PM24 J C. /. Ar ii. No. 477 b, p, 427}- Some light is thrown on 
its hiitory hy inscripiLons found in or near it. Thus ati insenpliorn 
unfortunaiely much mutilated, is hclieved to have described the bringing 
ttf the god from Pcloponnese to Alhensi the foundation of his sancluai^ 
on the south side of the Acropolis, and its subsequent alteralioos and 
improvements (f?./. j4. il Na 1649)^ As this inscriplion is not later 
than the beginning of the fourth century B.C,, it seems to show ihat the 
wnc(uaty was already in exislenee in the fifth century B.C. Another 
inscripiiDU (C /.A. iL No. rfi^o) appears to mention a certain Telemacbus 
Os the founder of the sanctuary and altar of Aesculapius; hut like the 
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prcccdin]^ inscnpxlon li i5 unfortunately mutiiatefL A good deal more 
idfoitEUtioa k fumkhed by an inscziption (C. FA. iiL No. 43 g b^ p, 419 

i DiiEenbergoT^ Imcr. Gnxc, NOh 356), which seems to dale 

from the second half of the first ceolury ilc Thk inscripuoti contains 
a deote of the CoundL allowing a certain Diodes, who had been elected 
by lot priest of Aesculapius for the year after Lysindes^s archoashipi, to 
mahe certain necessary repairs in the sanctiiary. Diodes had repre- 
s^ted in the CoundJ ** that the doors of the fornier entrance into the 
sanctuary, together with the roof at the back of the portal, and the 
temple of the andent foundation of Aesculapios and Health were 
dilapidated," and had pediioncd to 3 >e allowed at his awn aepense ** to 
provide the old portal with doors, and to roof the back part of the portal 
as well as the temple opposite the entrance.^’ His petition was granted; 
the Coundl allowed him “ to set up the doots, to jrwf the back part of 
The portal, to repair ihe old temple," and to put up inscriptions on the 
door, the roo^ and the temple recordlog the rcBtorations which he had. 
ejected. From this iuscription it has been inferred that there were two 
temples, an old one and a new one^ withm the sanctoaryj and that there 
w^ere two entrances, aji old one and a new one, iiitD In Prof U- 
Kohler and Prof. A. Milchhdfer suppkose that the newer temple occupied 
the site on the eastern terrace where there are now some Temains of 
Christian churches, nearly opposite the entrance to the round n>ck-hewti 
chamber with its sacred spring. Mr. P. Gimrd, on the other hajid, 
would identify as one of the temples of Aesculapius the fcundalions on 
the middle terrace which Prof. Ohler and Prof MildihOfer take to be 
those of the temple of Themis (see above)^ Another inscription, 
dating from about the same time as the preceding one (Prol Knhler 
ihinkA it heJongs to the year 64 or 63 tc), records that a cenalo 
Socrates, son of Sarapioa, repaired and provided with doors the fountain 
and the etiimjice in honour of AestiiLapias and Health. See J/jVfJfcrx/i 
dr Im/, m yf/Aew, 2 (iS77>f ^74 ; ^ Cnnius, S/adtg-^irJkicAfi^ 

p. nvii. line 42 Lastly, from two inscriptions of the age of Hadrian 

or the Antonines, we leam that a certain Demetrius, son of Antiochus, 
who had held the office of custodian of the temple {fiutopcuru^X paved 
the door of the portal and of the ground round the altar (C A A* 111 
Nos. 63 e, 63 f, p. 483). 

Interesting ILats of votive offeiiiigs preserved in the sanctuary are 
furnished two long inscriptions (C A Ar iL Noi 835, 836), which 
were found on the site. Though now broken into a number of pieces, 
these inscriptions were evidently carved on opposite side^ of the same 
Sfontr The older of the two inscripttnn^ for they aie not contOnporary, 
seen« to date from abmit Oi 115 (330.317 B.C.) Among the votive 
oflerings enumerated in these inscriptions am repre^mafions of the 
human body and varkras parts of at, mch as faces, eyes, mouths, teeth, 
car^ bfcaits, hearts, hands, legs aisd feet. Some of these were of 
gold, others of silver They wore doubtless offered by patients who had 
been or hoped to be cured of ailments in the corresponding parts of 
their bodies. Amongst the offerings mentioned ar^ also small silver 
and golden serpents, dedicated probably with reference to the sacred 
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serpents which lived in the saj^ctiKiry (Afistophines, ^ 

seeiiDt^ on iL ic. 3j ii, 27. 3X Thcophrasrus tells ns (CAaraft. 21} 
that it vras characteristic nf the inaji of petl>" amhuidn to dedicate £l 
broiue ring in the sanctuary of Acsculapimi, and then burnish and 
anoint it daily; and ^mong the voiive D^ering-i enumerated in the 
inscriplions rings {one of them of iron) art mentioned. See P. Girard 
and Martha, MnventaJrcs dc l^Askl^ieioii, Bui/. f/iH/u. 

3 (1878)^ pp. 419-445, A number of the vodve offerings themselves 
have been foynd in the sancluary. They include sculptured relief 
repfcsenting parts of the human body (legs, feet, breasts, etc) irith the 
names of the dedicators inscribed on them (C. A A. il Na 1482 ; C. /. A, 
ilL Nos. 133 c, j 32 g, 132 h, 1321. J32lt, 132 p, 132 q, 132 r). Another 
votive relier represents a ^rpent (C. A A. 11 , No, 1445)3 another a 
serpent coiled round a staff, with two fir-cones to the right and fruit of 
some sort to the left (Ciii. Na iSra). Other reliefs represent 
Aesculapius alone or in company wkh the goddess Health, or with his 
children (Ms son Mochaon, and his daqghter^ Aceso, laso, Panacea) 
receiving the vows and prayers of suppliants. U may possibly be to 
sculptures of this Latter sort thnt Pausanias refers when he says that the 
sanctuary contained remarkable images of the god and his children. 
See P, Girard, ' Eit-voto h Escuiape trouvds sur la pente mdridionale 
de I'Acropolft,^ Bu/i i£t Cbnr, Hg/i/u. 1 (1S77), pp i56-r69i 
2 (1878), pp, 65-94; F. von Puhn, * Voiivteliefs an Asklepios 
unit Hygieia,' Afiu^n'A il ar^k. /itr/, if* Aiken, 2 (1877), pp 214-322, 
with plates xiv.-acvi, ; in Arfke^ie^iNkg 35 {1877), pp^ 

A votive oLfering of a different sort found in the sanctuary 
If a series of three hymiis Inscribed on a slab of gray marble (C /, A. 
iii. No, 17i a, p 488). The first two hymns consist of prayers addreiised 
to Aesculapius by a cerUiin Diophantes, a custodian of the temple, who 
had suffer^ agonies from gout^ and now passionately implores the 
god to restore to him the use of his feti that he may return on them to 
the god's golden bouse, and “ that J may behold thee, my god, who ait 
brighter than, the eaith m jpring,^^ The third hymn is a song of 
thanksgiving to the god for having answered the prayer of his Servant, 
who Can cow walk erect, instead of crawling crab-fiishion or limping as 
on thom$. Frtrm another inscription {Q A A. iL No. 352 b, p 426) we 
IcM that the pHublic physidans uf Athens were accustomed to sacrifice 
twice a year to Aesculapius and Health on behalf of their patients and 
iheiraelves. The priest of Aesculapius had a seat rtserv'cd fw him in 
the noighbouring theatre of Dionysus (C. A A. lii. No. 287). 

^ the aonelkuiry of AeKUbpius ice flpajmicA ttp^ few 

ri M-34 i wilh plaa; fur 1S77, p 6, with plui; fi4, for 1878, p- ? 

U+ bbtiJct, ■ Der SUilAN^ng der Akiopotis lu Atbeu nach den Ausgrabutigea Icf 
aienjotogfethcii Gescllsdl^n/ *^fftikeA J. artA. Imit. m Z (1877^ pjt 

l7t■l86^ 229-260; CnrtiiM and Kaupert, Atiarzvu Aikit*, p 34, with pEate th ; 
P. Glmd, ffAiAhu-i {PariSf iSEt); A MiJdihni«v 'Athcn,* 

194-197 * r. pp^ 72-75; A. ^ttidier, Bit Akru^it ewi 

■rtMeOp p, - Lolliei^^ ■' Athcil^* p. 329 1 Baedeker/ p. 36; MusTrarrisaEit 

Aivitni AikgMif p, 299 + E. Pretatier, ‘ Zut Einfiihrung del AAk]eplcis+ 

Kulis^ti A^then/ PktiMitcAts iVmeumr N. F, 49 (1894), pp 313-316^ 
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In hts description of the sooth side of the Acfopotis FausaniaA tru^kes 
no mention of two building^s, the rentes of which are still very con- 
apifruouA features la this pai‘t of Athens. These are (J) the Colonnade 
of Eumeoes ; ajid the Music Hall of Herodcs Atticus. 

(l) The .^Tcnt terrace on the sooth side of the Acropolis, e]ctending 
from the Dionysiac Theatre on the east to the Mosic Hall of H erodes 
Attiois on the west^ is supported in nearly its whoie length by a high 
retaining wall built of coDglomerate and strengthened by more than 
forty buttrtsfic$+ Each pair of buttiesses is united at the top by an 
aichp so that the appearance of the wal4 from below, U that of a 
long wall with a row of pillars and arches placed Hal against il Origin¬ 
ally^ however^ these pillars and arches were concealed by a casing 
constructed of squared blocks of Pinicac llmcslone with a socle (5 ft, 
3 in. high) of Hymettlan marble. Along the whole front of this retain¬ 
ing wall, $0 concealcdt there extended a colonnade 163 metres (about 
lyfi yards) long by more than i& metTcs (52 fr, 6 in.) deep. Tt had 
two row5 of columns, one along its outer edgOt the other down the 
middle. The substructions of the outer side of the colonnade, together 
with the square fottadiitimrs of the inner tow of columns, and the side 
and. back walls to a cerlain height, are preserved. The substioctions 
ate of limestone and conglomerate ; the fouodattons of the columns are 
of limestone. At its eastern end the txtlonnade (and with k the retain¬ 
ing wall of the terrace) stops about lO metres (33 feet) short of the 
theatre of [>ionysus i it was terminated hem by a side wall At its 
western end the colonnade cammunicated, by means of two doors in the 
side wall, with the rdoms at the hack of the Music Hall of Herodes 
Alticus. In the winter of 18^2-93 a large number of drums of columns 
were found Immediately to the south of, and a little way below, the 
colonnade. They are of PentcliC marble, and in shape and dimensions 
resemble the ouier Doric columns of the Colonnade of Amlos {see 
above, P- 55 )- There can be little doubt ihai they belong 10 the colon¬ 
nade we have been describing, Ixuni which they w^ere probably rolled 
down hill to strengthen the mediaeval fortihcntion wall. 

Opinions have diflfered as 10 the dale when this great colonnade, the 
longest yet discovered m Athena, was constructed. As the back of the 
colonnade Is exactly in a line with the stage of Herodcs^a Music Halt, 
and as the two buildings communicated by doors in the western end- 
wall of the colonnade, Praf U. KiShltr and Prof. A. Milcbh 5 fcr coo- 
eluded thnit the colqitnade was constnicied by H erodes Atticus at the 
same time that he built the Music Hall. This would explain Pausanlas^a 
silence as to the colonnade, for (as wc shall see presently) when he was 
in Athens the Mask Hall was not yet bnift. But Dr. D^rpfcld has 
shovm good grounds for dissenting from this view. The walls of the 
Music Hall, where they exceed a certain bread th^ are mgtilaTiy con¬ 
structed of a core of small stones and mortaT #>fcfr/i#>w), with an 
outer facing of Piraeic limestone. The use of small stones bonded with 
mortir (a sure mark of the Roman origin of the Musk Hall) does not 
occur in the colonnade, which Is constructed of breccia, limestone^ and 
Hymctlian marble^ materials which were employed at Athens in buildings 
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of ihe pr^.Romaa time, especially in tie decliniag age of Greece. 
Probably, therefore, the colon nade is the Colonaadeof Euttiencs, described 
by Vitruvius (v. g. ij as situated near the Dionystac theatre, and used 
as a place of shelter by the spectators when a sudden shower of rain 
compelled them to quit the open theatro. The Eumenes at whose 
expense the colonnade was conslniotcd was most probably Eumenes ![,, 
king of Pergamus (197-159 &<=.) The plan of the colonnade agree 
wift that of a colonnade In Pcrgamus, which is known to have been 
built by Eumenes II, Moreover, the agreement of the recently dis. 
covered columns with those of the colonnade of Attains is another 
argument for dating the colonnade, with Dr, DSrpfeld, In the second 
Century ttc., rather than, with Pnofossors Khhlcr and Milchhufer, in the 
second century A. D. 



l^e wn StldfiiMe der AJtmwIis lu Athen.' MtitktiL d. att*. fmf. iti Athm, i 
f IJ p’’ f M'l=hhofer, ‘Atheis,’ p, 193 ra,; W. D6rp- 

'*** Euraen« in Athin,'.Vj/rArtV. d arth. Imit. in A:Aat. 13 
lleM), pp. lOO'im; Miss Hsrriton, Aatit/tt Athtnj, p, sSj w,: AfitiAtiL A 
artL fmi. iH AfAm, 17 (tSSs}, p. 450 ly, f j r . 


(3) The Music Hall of Herodes Atticus, which stands at the south- 
western foot of the Acropolis, in a line with the Colonnade of Eumenes, 
appears to have been the last great building erected in ancient Athens, 
tod It IS now one of the best preserved of the Athenian monuments, 
PausMiM tells us elsewhere (vii. ao, 6 } thnt when he wrote his 
description of Athens the Music Mall of Herodes was not yet begun ; 
he informa us further that it was built by flerodcs Atticus in memory of 
his dead wife, and that in sire and magnificence it surpassed the one at 
Patme, which was otherwise unrivalled in Greece, Philostmtus, who 
calls it a theatre, wys that Herodes Atticus built it in memory of his 
Wife Regilla, that it had a roof of cedai^wood, and was far superior to 
the Music Hall which Herodes built at Corinth (Philostralus, Vit. Jo/A. 
Ji. r. a), Suidas mentions (j,v. 'HpriSiTs 'fooXtos) that Herodes built 
“a, roofed theatre" at Athens, Regilla died about ifro or i6j jLti, 
(note On vii. 6 ) j bence the Miasio Hall rniuii h^vc been built shoitlv 

In modern timei^ down to the middle o/ century and even Inter, 
the Music Hall qf Hemdes was often laken for the Dionysiac Eheatra 
The fir^t who gave the building its true name was Chandler {Tr^efi 
tft Grcf^e^ ffc, 64 Jff■) The i nterior of the buildEOg^ long buncd under 
a deep accumulation of soil, and even turned into a cornfield, was fully 
excavated under the ^superintendence of Pittakii in 1857 and 185S, 
From the quantity of ashes brought to Light in the couiac of the excava¬ 
tions it appears Ehat the Music Hall must have been partially destroyed 
by fire. The building has the form of a Roman theatre. The scats 
tisc steeply in a semi circle, tier above tler^ on the rocky slope of the 
Acropolis. The auditorium, measuring about 80 ntetres^ (261 feet) 
across was enclosed by a massive wall of Ibiestone^ which rose high 
VOL. II K 
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above It, arid stmk|^eiicd an the side by butiiiesKa. Thi^ 
eaclosltig wall daubtle&s supported ihe cedar-wend roof mentioned by 
FhilostrnttLS (/r.) A d^aiifma or hariionuJ passa^, nmning round the 
setnicirculiu' audhorium at a height somewliat above the tniddle; divided 
the seats into an upper and a lo#er sectlan, of wbkli the lower seedon 
contained twenty rows of seals^ and the upper section periiaps ihirteen i 
blit these upper rows of seats are very ruinous^ and their number cannot 
be e^iactly asccimined. Staircases divided the seau betow the dtasamiM 
into five wedge-shaped blocks and the scats aboi'c the 

diarjifna into lea blocks. The scats were laivcrcd with Pentelic marble, 
which, however^ in the upper division has wholly disappeared. The 
front seats have backs and a low step which served as a focKt-stool. it 
is calcalated that the ihcalre held about 6wo spectators, 

Tbe orchesLia, 62 feet bmad^ and in shape rather larger than a 
semicircle, is paved with square pieces of dark mnrbkp sprinkled with 
ydlow. From each side oi tbe arcbestra a pas&age, timilarly paved 
wiih marblei, led past the eatrtoiLty of the stage and tip eight steps to a 
doorway opening into a chamber to the souths from which one passed 
into the open air. 

The stogev about r 15 fee! wide, 36 feet deep, and 5 feet high^ was 
Connected with the orchestra by Iwo staircaics ^ but only three steps of 
the easiem siairtase are preserveEL The iniissive wall at the back of 
the suge U preserved to a height oC two stories ihroughout, and tn a 
height of three stories in places. The two upper stories are indicated 
by rows of arched windows. This wall at the level of the stage Is 
pierced with three stage doora^ and contains eight nkhes for statueSi 
There was also an entrance to the stage through each of the side-scenes. 
A row of columns seems to have eMtended across the stage in its bade: 
pait^ supporting a second story. In the bock wall of the slage,, at a 
height of about id feet, may still be seen the rows of holes in which the 
bcnntf of this second story were futed. In this upper story the gods 
aiui other spiritual beings nvay have made their appearance. 

Sk IL Setuttboefa, dSxr OditM da I/trpda (Jena, S« 

Tvseo#, ''ll tnUro d' Ateoe dcilo di Erode Altieo/ SO 

|l8s&h pp- 5 > 9 ikhh^, *Albcn,* p. 197 if.; Haedckcr,* p $6 jf. t 

GitidfjMmmtt 1 . p 7 $ If.; A. h^ikher^ zvh pp, 2 ^ 1 - 29 ^ t 

Mh* nijrtt»U, Am-£fmi p 36j. 

21. A fountain beslds wbicli, thny HalirrotMns- 

rlohsied Alcippe. Cp EuHpidcs, iijE * Apollodorusi iiL 

I 4 h 3, The mother of Akippe was Aglaurqs (Apoliodonis, /.r.) Pro£ v, 
Sybel has suggested that Alcippe was the nymph of the spring before 
Aesculapius took possession of it d orrA /mt in 

10 97 As to the trial of Ares at the Areopagus^ see L 

iS. 5 note; 

21. b. They make their eOT»l«ta in the roUoving way etc. 
Ammlanus MarcclUnus (xwi. la. 2) desoibes the Sarmatian corselels 
u •* uiade of honu scraped and smoothed^ ^tened like feathers on 
linen gim>eni5_" Tajcims describes them (^w/. L 79) as made of Lnm 
plates or hard hides and impenetrable to thrust or cut. 
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1“T be wen lUdicitfd fn ntinw 
WMrtUArlM. Thiye Jincti corsdi^ia wm disdScai^ in tb^r Cartbairiaiiai 

Ainisis. king of dedicated a 

/ulJ^ CoTMlel oi the sanctuary of AiIietw at yndna in RJ,qd» 

itMlf ewnpoMd of threads, and visitors to the temple used to finucr 
the corKkt sa mtKh, in ordtr lo cotim the thicads ii»t bv Plinv't tlwnf 
there was Jittle of it left <PJioy, A^o/. 

corselet sis a present to the Lecedaemorkians, b«i it was snier. 
Mpted by a Ssunian rover. Flgurtn of animals were woven into 

end It was adorned with ^old and coitoa (Herodotus, iii. art A 
dcKription was found in the fra^-e of 
RautesH llh (Wiodemant^ on HcmlotuSp iL jSj), Some of the 
MomefK heroM wore iSnen ™rMdet# (Homef. Il iL 539, 830). New 

J'^., '’ll described by Alcaeus 

^'r'" 3- F 9J5 ! Athenaeus, *iv/jx 

^«opho„ s), had good opportunity 

Wepoi «y, i.) that Iphieric* 

tus hght inlantry mlh hucu condcls. On ancieul conelei*, h 
S tcphani in Comfitt Jlt„d$i (St Pcttrtbiug> for 1874, p. tSa ^ 
al- 7. Orynetun, when Apollo hu a most beantifbl gnres etc, 
tjryneum i^i a small city of Aedi* iq Asia Minor. It nouased a 
“ “^cicat oracte and a costly temple of white 
marine (Simbo, nu. p. baj; Slephtmus Bytantiui, t.v. Tf^\. The 

d.S^lir^'^ mentioned by Viigil vL 71), J, b 

^ Serviut (on Vltgil, It.) » "a pia„ dethed at all ihnes 
mih nwny trees, reeds, and flowen of various sorts, and abotmding alio 

« mentiooed in PerKamBie inscriptwns 
(^rukel, itafknfitu vett Pirgamon^ I. Noi, ij, ijg), 

22 . r a temple of TlMinis. Pro! U. KbWer conjectured im/hH/ 
d^(A /«/ in y/yfcm, a (iByy), p. 3^6} that this wa» the small 
rt^ngular building of which the foundations were disasvered on the 

^ ‘i* MiKtuwy of Aewculapitis and anmedi- 

«eiy woaib of ihe lai^ mediaevaJ d^tem ($« ihcrve, q, i tyi Thb 
S^ approved by Pret Milchhafcr ('Athen/ p, ipbjL But 
T!^ building m question it not Creek (Miss Harriaoo, 

to be no other foBiHUtkm 
wl^h woold answer to that of a temple between the sanctuary of 

«««*« Atticui. It would appear, 
V^“a that the temple of Themis, togwber with the sanctuan^ 
bel^^rs Pbrodiie, Eari^ and Green Demeler menuoned by Pausanias 
(5 Jj, tniisl have been situated at the south-wesi cm foot of the 
AOTpohi, somewhere between the Music Hall of Hcrodes and the 
t Acropolis. But the enact site of nouc of ihein has as yet 

‘*«^=termioed. For olher sanctuaries and altars of Themis, set Judea. 
Arr 3 . i/*L* wreeted in memoir of Hlppolytna, Beside the 

cTo^j there w« a sanctuary of Aphrodite, who was here called ‘Aphta. 
memory of HippolytOs' (»^' 'InroAinY), This sanctuary was 
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to hive beta foapdcd by Phaedra out of love to Hippoijrtus, and ia 
described by Euripldea aa bciagf situated beside the Acropolis and ia 
sight of Tmtien, See Euripides, 30 wish tie scholiast ? 

Diodorus^ iv, 6a j Tioues, Si^^L fffs 1329. An Lnscriptioa 

(CrAA. i. No. 212) seems to show that ^ in nicciory of Hippolytus^ nas 
the oflicisd designation of the goddess at this sHrine. It is nataraJ to 
suppose that this sanctuary of * Aphrodite in ifiemory of Hippol^tus * 
was near the barrow or tomb of Hippolytus. Euripides has given two 
indications of its situation^ nan^Jy^ that it was beside the Acropolis and 
within sight Of Troeajen. Now the coast of Troeaen is visible from the 
middle terrace on the south side of the Acropolis (see above, p. 236 jf.) : 
bat if you go further west, the prospect is cut olF by the Muscuin HilL 
Hence It Sias been supposed that the sanctuary of ■* Aphrodite in memory 
of Hippolytus ' was on the middle terrace, immediately to the west of 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius, To this view it has been objected that 
there are no foundations of a temple on this terrace. But ancient 
writers (with the exception of Tsetjes, whose authority ia worth ^'ery 

little) speah, not of a tonple^ but only of a sanctuary of Aphrodite, which 
may have been merely an eDclosure with an altar. however, the 
sanctuary of ^Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus* was on this middle 
tertacci it can hardly have been, as was suggested above, near the 
barrow of Hippolytus: for the barrow was near the temple of Themiit 
and, as we lia\'e seen, there are no foundatians of a temple on this 
terrace. The sancUiary of *■ Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus * b not 
mentioned by Fausanias, It was fonnerly, indeed, believed to be 
identical with the sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite mentioned by htm 
below I but this appears to ^ a mistake (see note on g 3), Cp, Wachs- 
muih, DU Siadf Ar^, 1. p, 245 $ Dyer, Andfft/ AtA^xi^ p, 346 

. i MJJchhhfer, *^Alhcn," p, 196; Lollingp *Aihcii,^ p. Miss 

Harrison, Anatni A/A^, p. 328 ; P, Foucart^ in Dull iU Ci^rr. 

/filUrt. 13 (1889)1, p, I 56 jy. 

22 , I, hia death ww hroitght abotrt by cniaes. Poseidon had 
promised Theseus that he would fulfil any throe prayers which Tlseseus 
might make to him AccooUngLy when Theseus, misled by Phaedra's 
slander, cursed his son Hippolytus, Poseidon fulfilled the curse by 
sending a sea^monster which frightened the horses of Hippolytus, and 
so led to his death. See Euripides^ 43 My jfp,, 

1166 if 2 - 

22- I* how tha nnTM to Borvo hex hy a bold had deed- 

Thc nurse attempted in vain to persuade Hippolytus to gratify Phaedra^s 
guilty passion for htnu See Eiuipides, 433 The 

scene between the nuise and Hippolytus 15 represented nti existing wall- 
paintings and on the sculptured rtlieEs of sarcophagusei 

Fp P- ^ tyf- ~ Afjmtrmtrtii 6 

Fedr^ Atmaiidiir 29 (1857)1 

nfefibdi at tnila d' Ippolito c Fe^lfa," 
f- t A. KalklBanoH * Utber DniwEdtungeD 
4t (iS® 3 K pp. jy-Scjb 105-154: 


S« O. Jshti, AreAJifl$^K-A€ Dgifraj 
(*^ 57 Sp pL h ; H. hnurnr * HippcilitQ e ! 
p. ifiw.; H. Hlnck, 'Due Esieofaghi 
Awmi/t AD Imiilmifif 39 (tS67)p p^ 109 m 
der Hippolyto«-Ssge/ 2 

ReKihcr's Zuihna, t, p. 2685 jf. 
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2 ^. I. The Trow^maim hAve alw a gr^Te of Hippolytim. Btt 

it 32. 4. 

22. 3 , FallaB and M& sons reTOltfid n^eauist TIte&em etc, S« 
EaripideR, i/ififiofy/vj, 35 ; Philochonis^ qiaotfld by the adiobasi on 

Euripides, PJuta/ch, TMer^s, rj ? A. Briidcner. ^Das Reich d« 
PalEa&f^ Afif/A/jfr ^ stvA. its 16 pp, 2:00^234, Cp 

PftU 5 , i. 28. IQ. 

22 . 2^ and ifiid tho plot of doath. By accusing him ^ilscly of 
having attempLcd her virtue. Sec Euripides, 857 

22 . a. Thore ib a myrtlo^trei at Troc^eo cic. See IL 3a, 3. 

23 . 3. Yu^ Aphrodite. Cj^ vL 25. j, note i viii. 32, 2 j li, jb. 
3 According to ApoEEodom^ cited by Harpocniticni {s.v. 

Aphrodite was called Vulgar at Athens because 

her hnage stood in the ajidenl market-pbee, where all the people used 
to meet io public assembly. A second explanation of the title was that 
Solon had established public brothels and with the produce had founded 
a sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite (Nicandert dted by Karpocration, /.r. 
and by Athenaeus^ iiiL p. 569 d)^ A third explanation is given by 
Pausanias in the present passage. In modem times it has been held 
that Vulgar Aphrodite was identical with the ^Aphrodite b memory of 
Hippolytus^ (see noie on § i), the latter being her oBfclal title, the 
former merely a popular epithet. See U. Kdbler in Mi/fAffl d. arvA 
/«j/. ifi 2 (1877). 347 ; A, Mildihdfcr. ^ Athen/ p. 196^ 

LoUingj *Athcn,^ p. 330^ This view has, however, been di&pro^wl by 
the discovery of an inscripdon in which the epithet ' Vulgar" 
is applied to ApbrodiEe as an oHicial titlt The insciiplionp which was 
found in r 8 83 at the western foot of the Acmpolis;, between the bastion 
on which rests the temple of Victory- and the southern bastion of Beuld's 
gale to the Acropolis, contaiDs a deciec of the Council to the dfect that 
at the dme of the procession in honour of Vulgar Aphrtiditc the Com- 
mlswoners of Public Works should provide a dove for the 

punfcation of the sanctuary, anoint the aliars, give the roofs a coat of 
puch. Wash the images, and provide a certain weight of purple dye. 
This dKtec was piopos^ by Hermeus in order that the Commissioners 
of Public Works fur the lime being may take care of the sanctuary of 
Vulgar Aphrodjie according to the customs of our fathers.** Th e decree 
priesthood of a lady, Hegesipyle, and in the archonship 
of Euthius (284/3 a t.) See At Aria v Apx^mXeymAy, 1888, p. j 8? Jf. ; 
Pii/l C<wrr. 13 (1889), p. 162 f U^/ifKr tVefrAift- 

scAnfi^ 9 (iggg^^ p jggj, found, in the same place, 

another inscription relating to the worship of V’ulgar Aphrodite. It 
^nt^ns a dedicaciem to ** greats august %^ulgar Aphrodite" by a certain 
Ardilmis and a priests named MenecretiaT daughter of Dexicrates, of 
^e township Icaria. The inscription is mutilafed, and the name of the 
deity whom Menccratia served as priestess is lost But as is highly 
pTOhabJe, the deity was Vulgar Aphrodite, the inscription proves that 
priest^s df Vulgar Aphrodite was a true-bom Athenian bui^cu. 
Toe insenption, which seems to date from the fourth century B-C, is cut 
™ what appears to have been ihe cornice of a building. Above the 
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iiMrription Lhree dovcB are ctrvcd in fclitf; and at the back of the blockA 
composing the cornice are the holcB in which the roof-beams were 
prahably' fitted* the cofnice appcats to have r^ed on a wall^ not 

on the late Dr. LoUiog thought that the building was not a 

Ecoiple, but that it may have been a house (or the priestess and other 
offidals of the sanctnaiy. See iiitAT^v dp]|^alo^:pyiwdffi tSfi^ pp, 
127-129 ; litiit Ai Cffrr, li (18S9), pr 160 Aoothei: 

inscription, found io the same place and at the same time (rSSg) 
as the preceding^ contains another dcdicatino to Aphrodite, but in it 
the goddess does not bear the ■mreame of Vulgar (PandtM^)^ 
The inscription sccins to date from the sixth century or the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c, See A*Xtw>v sip>{;aioAoyiKOff, 
1889^, p, 136 sgy ; ffuP.Ae Cerr. //ciff/it. (1889), p. tgg sf . The dis¬ 
covery of these three Inscriptions dose to the w^cstem entfance of the 
Acropoiis makes it piobaibile that the sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite 
was in this nclghbourbood. According to ApoUodonis^ as we have 
seen, the image of Vulgar Aphrodite stood *^111 the artcient market¬ 
place.'^ It is possible that the market-phice at one time extended 
up to the westciti foot of the Adopohs; but it is perhaps niore 
probable that Apollodorus’s statement as to the old market-place 
was nothing more than an inference ftom the surname Paffdem^s 
(Uterally^ "of all the people^) home by the goddess. At nil events 
it seems dear that the sanctuary of Vulgar Aphrodite must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the sanctuary of * Aphrodite in memory of Hippolytus ^ 
(see note on g z), since we naw know from inscriptions that both titles 
("Vulgar' and 'in memoiy of Hippolytus") were offidal designations of 
the goddess, and she could hardly have home two distinct official titles 
at the same shrine^ Cp- P. Foucart, ' Inscriptions de PAcropole^ Le 
temple d'Aphrodhe Panddmos,^ Pv/L ^ ij (1889)1, P- 

Iff.; Miss Hamson, Anrig-ni AtAtni^ pp^ 328-334, Some marble 
dova which have been found on the slope of the Acropolis {Afif/AgiL 
/flu/./ff 3 ( iS77)i 348) may have been offcruigs dedicated 

m one or other of these sanctimrics of Aphrodite. That the dm'o was 
holy fo AphrtKlite is well known | its special relation to Vulgar Aphrodite 
is prm^ed by the pcovisian for cleansing her sanctuary with a dove^ as 
well as by the carvings on the cornice of a building dedicated to her 
(see above). 

2 % 3. PewmAslon. A sacrifice was annually offered to the goddess 
Fersuasion (Isocrates, 3 nr. 349X priestess seems to have had a 

special seat in the theatre {€* L A, liL No. 351)* There: was a sanctuary 
of Persuasion at Slcyon (iL 7. 7), and another in the island of Thasos, 
4$ we learn brnm an archaic iziscription {BulL ^ OrrF. 6 (i Sdi J, 

p. 441 ). 

22. 3. a lanctimiT d Barth, th« Ntitsing-UotheT, and of (lienii 
Dometer* It ii said that the first to sacrifico to Earth the Nursing- 
Mother on the Acropolis was Ericbthonlus, who set up an altar 
to her and made a rule that when people were saerffidng to any 
god they should first sacrifice to Earth the Nursing-Mother (SuldnSv 
r*v. KOijyKWpo^). The lads sacrificed to the Nursings 
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Mather oii the Acropolb (C/./#+ iL Nq. 4Sjp Imt 5B In a &ag- 
iriicnt^ inscription found on ihe Acropolis the sacrifice of a fflg to 
Earth the Nursing-Mother appears 10 be prescribed u No^ 4)^ 

Another fiEone, found in a Turkish bastion near the temple of Wingless 
Vlcloryt bears the inscription : Entrance in the Ebrinc of Blaute and 
the Nursing-Mother'^ (C 4 v^, iiL No. 411). was the name of 

kind of sandaJ, and there vas a herov ghosts or spirit at Athens called 
^ the hero of the or sandal^' because a sht]eniBJeer had dedicated 

a model of a A/iiuff in stone^ See PoMux, viL 8^. Btaute is described 
aa *‘a place in Athens" by Uesyebius^ j.t?. Anodier stone 

with a fragmentary’ inscriptioop which was to be seen in the portal of 
the Acmpol'Es a few ycar^ ago^ is supposed to have marked the boundary 
of the preciiiDt of Earth the Nursing-Mother iC^£A, iv. No. 55Sc* 
p. 55 ; Kdhler:^ In Afi/MtfL dr ofrM m A/Aof^ 3 (j 877 )p F t/?)- 
Soloa spoke of Earth as the buxom Nuraing-Molher" (Frag. 4j in 
Btigk's Lynd GratdJ^ 3 * p, 438). Cp. £iy»u?l 

p. 529, line 50. 

Thai the satichiaiy of Green Demeter was near the entrance to 
the Acropolis appears from a passage in Aristophanes (L^nifra/^ 83 1 
where the womcn^ who are supposed to have taken possession of 
the Acropolis, see a man hurrying up the slope, beside the sanctuary of 
the Green Goddess. The scholiast on this passage of Aristophanes 
explains that the Green Goddess is Green DeTnetet, who had a sanctuary 
** an the Acropolis,*^ Ln which the Aiheniara sacrificed in the memth 
of Thargelion j the authority to whom the scholiast refers is Philochorus. 
The sdmliast on Sophocles {Oaf- CoL 1600) describes the sanctuary of 
Green Demeter more correctly as ** near or beside the Acropniis,"' and 
qOotes a passage of Eupolis, I will go straight to the Acropolis ; for 1 
must sacrihce a ram to Green Dcmeter." He adds that th* worship 
had reference to the greenery of gardens; and that sacriEces were 
oflered to the goddess on the sixth of Thargelion (mid-May to mid- 
June). An La$criptian found to the south of the present entrance to the 
Acropolis records that a certain Isodotus, in obedience to an admonition 
received in a dreant, had dedicated an image of the Nursiug-Mother to 
Green Demeter and the Maid (Proserpine) (ArA-rioi^ i^^oueXuyufrivp 
1839, p, 130), Another inscription, found in the same place^ records a 
dedication to Greta Demeter by a pritstcM named Nicobnk {AcAt. 

/.c. I cpt Bu/I. dc Cerr. 13 (1889), p, J6y i?,) Another 

inscripcion, contaimng a metrical oracle, mentions the lanctuary of 
Crecn Demettr as situated at the highest pari of the city; it was found 
in IS89 Eo the smith-west of the Victory bastion d. at^A. /njf^ 

ik 18 (1893X PP+ 19?-198)- The discovery of these inscription^ 

coupled with the evidence of Aristophanes and PaussniaSk maJtes it 
practically certain that the sanctuary of Green Dtmetef was close to 
the main (western) entrance to the Acro|solii A third Athenian insenp 
lion contaiiung a dedication to Green Dcmeler is preserved (Ci / A. iii. 
Na iqi). The priestess of Green Demeter had a seat rcstn^ for her 
in the theatre (C /. A^ iiL No, 349), and recei^'ed certain aJtuwaocea of 
flesh, wheat, honey, oil, firewood, etc. (C £A. ii- No. 631). The naine 
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of Qftta DtmtLtf appears to occur m a treasure^list (C- / ii* No, 
722). 

Alliens wus not the only place where Green Detneter wns worshipped. 
In the bland nf Myconus two iows (one of them pregnmiL) used 10 be 
sacriiGced to Gireen Demeter on the twelfth day of the memth Fosetdon 
(Dittcnbcrger, Imcr^ Grai^^ No* 373) ^ and Comiitus {De natura 

de&rvm^ 2S} says l^t in spring men sacnGce to Green Dtrtieter wiib 
mirth and gladness at sight of the green earth with its promise of 
abundance. 

Fausanias implies that at Athens Earth the Nursing-Mother and 
Green Demeter shared a single sanctuary. This is not borne out by 
the evidciiee of the other ancient writers and of the inscriptions rcfeircd 
to above, which gora rather to show that these goddesses had separate 
sanctnaries. But if the sanctuaries were separate, they were probably 
beside each other^ and situated near the western approach to the Aero- 
polls, Cp. Leake, Aiktm^ i. p. 501 ; Wacbsmuth, Dit 

p. 246 ; Dyer, p 349 i Kdbler, in 

xf/fWirt/. A. afrA. Af/* ftt AfAr/r, 2 (1877), p^ 177 j Mikhhdfer, VAthen,* 
p 197 j Lolling, rAthen,^ p 33o: Miss Harrison, Aficten/ 

354 

Earth was not the only goddess whom the Greeks called ^the 
Nttrsing-Mother' {irouporpo^osj* We find the same epithet applied to 
Etemeter {Orpkk /fymns, xL a j Htsychlu^p xov/wrp^^), Latona 
(Theocritus, xviii. 50}^ Artemis (Diodoms, v. 73 ; O/yWiV xjtsvL 

Z: cp. Paus. iv. 34. 6), Hecate (Hesiod, T’Af^g: 450; Apollonius 
Hhodins, iii. S&l, with the Schollaslh Aphrodite TWo/. vi* 

318 j [Kemdotus,] Ufi tf/ %q \ Athenaeus, xiii, p+ 593 a), Peace 

•(HesitKl, IVjptAs a»d 228 j Euripides^ BiKL'A^£y 4i9)> 

N ymphs (Sendus, on Virgil, ^ fij). See Slephani^ in 

(St Petersburg} for 1S59, pp. 133^136 (from whom the references just 

given are ijorrowed). 

22. 4. There £a hat one entmuce to the AcxoFoIis etc. The 
Acropolb of Athens is a locg and lofty mass of rock extending east and 
west. Gn the north and east it is naturally steep, but on the south side 
Its slope was originally mueb more gradual than at present. Hence to 
strengthen the fortress On the south side recourse was had to arL The 
fece of the rock on the we$tem half of the south side^ above the sanclti- 
ary of Aesculapius, was sca^d ; while on the eastern half of the same 
sidc^ above the Dionyslac theatre, a lofty wall was built. On its wstem 
side the Aciopolb slopa geudy down towards the Areopagus^ and here 
was always, at lea^t in histoncal times, the public enliance to the 
furtr^s. There wa^ Indeed, a staircase leading down from the north 
side cjf the Acropolis to the sanctuary of Aglaurus (see note on i, J S. 
2) ; and a little to the east of ihb siaircase there is a natural rift io the 
itick m which another sudrease built In the middle ages. But 
^ther of these appn^ches wm open to the public, tn addition there 
U a prehistoric staircase leading down to the lower town from a point 
to the east of the Erechtheum 1 it vnu discovered, a few years ago. 

The top of the Aaopolia ^ a plateau which rises somewhat towards 
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the east, attaining ia highest point (jta fcet above the sea) to the 
northeast of tbe Parthenon. The length of the plateau from east to 
west is about 300 mct^O^S yards); its greatest breadth from north 
to south, after the aitifidal elevation of the south side, is about ne 
(148 

^ MUchhbfer, 'Athen,' p. 200; Lolling, *Atben.' n. ttfi ■ E 
Curtius, p, 4^, ' ' 

The antiquary Polemo wrote a wort in four books on tbe votive 
offenngs in the Acropolis (Strabo, ix. p. 39*) j the Athenian 
rtehodonts, who wrote some time after the reign of Antiochas Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.X devoted fifteen books to the description of the Acropolis 
AAeoacus, vl p. 229 e 3 cp. //«/. ed. Muller. 4. p. 425). 

It IS probable that Pausaoias consulted these works in writing his own 
account of the Acropolis ; at least if be did not, he should have done so. 
But we have no positive evidence that he did. Of modem boohs, 
tasides those which deal with the topography of Athens in genetal, 
special works on the Acropolis by E. Bculd (UAcrofie/t 
J?."' Bdttichcr {Ih> AktvMii wa 

Bcriiei, t SSa). Pausanras’s description of the Acropolis has been 
edited separately, enriched with plans, elevations, and a most useful 
coU^ion of illustrative passages from ancient anthois and inseriptinns, 
by Otto Jahn and Prof. A Michaelis {Pausattitu: Daeripth arrit 
AeAfnatviit, ed. O. Jahn. Editio altera lecognita ab Ad. Michaelis, 
Bonnae, j8«o). 

23 . 4- Tho portal (Propylaea) has a roof of wlilte marWo «c. 
the great portal of the Acropolis, the lemalns of which are still amongst 
the most splendid monuttients of ancient Greece, was built under the 
^ministration of Pericles in the fifth eentuiy &C. The aichitcct was 
Aln«icles, We are told that the building was begun in the archonihip 
0 EuEliyaienes (457/fi B-C*) and ctunpfeEed in iSve j-cars, ai>d that the 
sum spent mi it 2012 talents m about j£424^j;joo (Harppcfation 
Saidas, s.v. vpm^Xam: Plutarch, i J; Cp, Thucydides, 

u. I 3 p DiodoniSp xii. 40^ PJutimrlij I?d gf&ria S; 

*k ^ "I" DcniostJiencs, iii. jSp P- JlJ* It ™ always reckontd, with 
t Parthenon^ among the glories of Athens (DemDsthH^ncs, jorii. 13, p. 
S 97 i loiiii, 207, p, 6^9; Phoeniddes, cited by Alhenacus^ xiv, p, 
613 d I « p^ma, iii. 32. 44 ; Piulafch^ Z?f 

7 - Dio Chrysostom^ Or. il vol, 1. p. 37, ed. Dindorf; Himeriua, 
xxKi. 8). Epamlnondas told the Thebans that they should carry 
^ ^ 1 ^^^ Thebes and set It up before the Cadjuca {Aeschines^ iL 

<05^ ragments of the acentmt^ of the oiDrieys expended on the cCm- 

structEun of the portal have been preserved in injciriptions^ (C, /. A. i. Noi 
^ ^ 3 fS 3 bc; Jahn-MichaeJts 

wtf, p, 3^). One of thc» inscnptlons (C /. i. No. 314) 
mentiouj the archonship of EytJiymeoes (437/6 thus copfiimlnf 

. assigned by oar authonties to the commsicenient of the 

building. 

The present entrance to the Acropolis is through ihe gate which is 
nown aa Beul^s Gate^ from the French archaeologist E, Bcid-6, who 
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discoirered h m \^S 2 j the gate having: been down to that lime 
concealed within the wall of a Turkish fDilificatleo. This gate¬ 
way b exactly opposite and pajullel to the central portJCQ of the 
great portaJ (Prapylaea)^ It couscsts of a marble waJl pierced with a 
Doric doorway and ianked by two square low'ers built of common 
stone. It total hreadth is less than 33 metres (yj (l 5 in.) The 
doorway is 3.8? metres (12 fL 6 tn.) high by r.ys metres feer) 
wide; it lies exactly in the a3ds of the central opening of the great 
portal (Propylaea), The marble wall which forms the central part of 
Beald’s gate 1$ constructed of blocks brought from a monument whichp 
as we learn from the inscription built in above the gate (C /- ii No. 
1246)1, was erected by Nidas^ son of NitodemuSp in commemoialion of a 
scenk victory won by him with a chorus In the archonship of Neaechmus 
(320/19 R,c.) From the remains of this moatiment built into the 
gate and lying amnnd Dr. Ddrpfeld was abEe to restore Its plan* It 
resembled the froat of a templcp with six Doric columns supporting a 
Doric archilTai'c with a father low ^ble (pediment), \\Titn first 
discovered, the mutules and triglyghs still retained a colouring of red 
and blue. Dr. Ddrpleld conjectures that the monument of Nicias stood 
on the slope of the Acropolis at a point immediately to the northeast of 
the MoaIe: Hall of Herodes Atticus. Hert there are strong and well- 
built roundiitidti$^ which Dr* DOrpfeld holds to be those of the montmiciit 
of Nick^ He conjectnres that the old road fnjm the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius to the Acropolis passed over the ground now occupied by 
the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus; and that hence when the Music 
Hall was built (about i6r the line of the road had to be deflected 
and carried round the north-east side of the Music HalL This would 
necessitate the pulling down of Nicias^s monument which blocked the 
way. Hence Dr+ Dbrpfcld concludes dial the monument of Nidas was 
taken down and Heulfs gate constructed out of its materials at the 
same rime that the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus was buiJtf namely 
about ]6i A.D, 

Sw E. ^1^^ it t+ pr 99 W- P Dyer, 

J 5 ® Jfy- » "+ Dtlrpfddp ■ Dai dtongische Menaetlcbl dea h 
/wrf. im Mktw, ro (1885), ftp. 21^2301 U. Kdhtofp 
lEkfiChnh dm NUdas/ pjx Gu££e^jM3tm, i, p, 4 J 

S9; W, Dotpfdd, ' Z\xsa choreguch^ Monunaflile dW mkios. 

/mf, 14 14(1889]'^ pp, 63-66 : Mil* tfuruop., Aivitni ^ 

From the inside of Beulfs Gate a rutoed marble staircaset 73 feet 
in width, leads up to ihc portal (Propylaca). The smircue is of 
Roman date and concealed the original oscenl, which seems^ ffom its 
remaios, to have been a path winding up the rocky slope; At the ti ra d 
of this slairoase we teaa the portal (Propylaea), This magniheent 
stnictioe of Pentelic marble, the grealer part of whldi is still 
ct^ists of a central portion lacing a little to the south of west, with ti^ 
wings flanking the approach to it on the north-wcit and souih-we$L 

The central portion conlaini the porul proper, which is a wall 
pierced by live openings. The middle opening or chief gateway is 
14 ft. 2 in. high and 13 ft. 8 to. wide; the two gateways on either side 


An^in£ Afkftti. p. 
fcikpi^* d. 

^ Dk dlurcgUcJic 
r?. ; EflcdekcTp^ p. 
p" Miff Ant. d, art A. 
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of it are 17 ft. S hi^h and 9j|^ ft- and the two side gateways 

n ft. 3 high and 4 ft. 9 i^. wide. These five gateways were 
closed hy massive gates. Before and behind this waU with its five 



were portims. The outer or we$tens porticop about 59 feet 
^ e by 49 feet deep, has sia Doric columns in front and two roirs of 
otiic coiuinns {three coJunms in each row) In the ioto^on The two rows 
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of lonjc columns are at right angles l& the front row of Doric coTtimnSj 
and fl-ink ihe centra) passage whidi ixtns ihiangh the pon'ioo to the 
Eniddle or chief gateway. The Doric columns la front are uS fL high, 
and vary in diameter fmm S J bottom in 3 ft. tt tinder 

the OipitaJ. The ftiitcs, scpamied by sharp edgesp arc twenty on each 
cnInmiL These iront being DoriCp have no bases but rise 

directly from the stylobate The two calumiis at the ends of the row 
retain their capitals with pieces of the ajohltrave. The four middle 
columns have lost their capitals as well as the architrove. The space 
between the two centraJ cotmtins is 12 ft. 7 ire ^ while the intervals 
between the other columns %ary from S fe roj in. to 6 ft. 7 in. The 
Ionic columns In the interior of the portico have* of cotirset bas& 
They were originally 33 ft 7 in. high. Their shafts measure 3 ft. 2 m. 
in diameLer at the base and have iHCnty-four flutes separated by blunt 
edges. These Ionic columns^ of which the capitals are now wanting, sup¬ 
ported the marble roof which Pausanias admired so much. Many of the 
tnarblc coffer^ of the ceiling art presented and eihibit clearly the 
pattera of the golden stars which adorned them. Thty mostly lie 
inside the poml* on its north-eastern ridt The portico rests on four 
high steps ^ but the central passage through it, instead of having steps, 
rises gradually^ so that chariots could drive up it ; the ruts in which ihe 
wheels ran can still be seen in ihe rock. At the Inner side (back) of 
the portico, a flight of five £teps leads up to the four side gateways; 
each step is about a foot high; the first four steps are of Peatelic 
marble* the uppermost is of black Eleusinum sione. The middle g:aie' 
way, through which ihe main roadway pusses, is without stepsi so that 
chariots could drive through II The inntT or caslcm portico,, into 
which the five gateways <3ptn, has ihe :same width (55 feet) as the 
wesiem portico^ but it is shallower, its depth being only 19 Like 

the western portico U has s« Doric colunuis in front; they rest on a 
Stylobate which is raised by two steps above the central roadway. Five 
of these columns still bear ihcir i^pitals, and two of them are still 
Joined by a block of the architrave. 

The north-west wingi the besi-ptescrved part of ibe whole structure^ 
consists of a chamber nearly square (35 ft. 5 In. by 29 ft. 5 in.) with a 
portico (35 ft. 3 in. wide by 13 ft. deep) on its soutbera side. As this 
portico faces south* it is at right angles to the outer portico of the 
Central building, which faces west. Its front is composed of three 
Doric columns between The columns are rp ft* high, and vary 

in dlamcler from 3^ feet at the base to 2 j feet under the capitals. 
They still support roe architrave and a plain fricrc of triglyphs and 
Uiciopes. The walls of the square chamber at the back of this portico 
are still preserved to their full height. The chamber was lighted from 
the portico by a door and two windows In the partition wait The door 
is 14 fL high and 9 ft. 4 In. «ide. Curiously enough the two windows 
are not placed symmetrically with regard to the door. This square 
chamber was probably the room m which were the paintings described 
by Pausanias. Hence in modem times it is commonly known as the 
or picture gallery. As the whUs show no trace of having 
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been prcpsied tfl receive $tucco, h is supposed that the pictures mmt 
have beea easel-pieces, ant t^raU-painlings. 

The south-western wing is much sfnaJler than the nnrili-western onci, 
cocsUting merely cf a portico facing north, without any chamber behind 
St, The fmnt of the portico oorre^ponds to and matches with ihe front 
of the nonh-wcstem portico which faces it i it consists of three Dane 
columns between anfiie. But the portico itself is not so long as its 
front; its back wah stops^ not opposite the western hot opposite 
the third column, with which ti Is ^oiaed by an anzhltrave. Thus the 
wesrem an/a was a mere sham; it had no wail behind it and was 
cleady erected merely to make the front of the south-west wing match 
the front of iht nonh-wesi that the eyes of persons ascending to 
the portal might not be offended by the want of symmetry between the 
wings- Hence, though the fronts of the two wings match each other, 
the south-west wing is smaller than the north-west wing in two directiociss 
its portico does not eJctend $o hir lo the west, and it ha^ no chamber at 
the back of the portico to the south, corresponding to the chamber 
which forms the back part of the nojth-westcm wing. The reason of 
this want of symmeiry between the wings has been plausibly ejtpkined 
by Ur. D 5 rpfeld_ He points out that If the south-westem wing had 
been made as lai^e as the north-western one, it would have cncroachfed 
on the pnrdnct of the Wingless Victory on the west and on the precinct 
of the Brouronlan Artemis on the south- Probably ihctefore the south' 
western wing, which the arthiicct had intended to make et^ual in sire 
to the tioTth-western wtngp was curtailed in these two diiecuons in 
deference m the opposition of the priests of the Wingless Victory and 
Btaurunian Artemis^ who would naEurally object to sacridcc part of the 
Sacred precincts for a purely decoiatlve purpose. 

Drp Dbrpfeld has also made it probable that the original plan of 
Mne^acles was curtailed in two Other directions. It seeiriiS that 
Mne^'cles intended to add two large halls on the north^st and south¬ 
east sides of che portal (Pftipylaea)^ The north-east hall was to be 
enclosed on the south by the northern wall of the central buildings on 
the west it was to be enclosed by the eastem wall of the north-west 
wing' on the east it was to have on open front with a row of columns. 
This is proved by (i) the comke running round the two walls which 
would have been the inner w'aJSs of the hall on the &outh and west* but 
which at present, being merely the outer wo-Els of the central building and 
south-west wiiig, have no need of such a cornice ; (2) the holes in the 
walls fijr the reception of the roof-beams above the cornice i and (3) 
341 facing north at the south-east comer of the projected hall and 
clearly intended to receive an archltra^'e coming from the north. The 
north-east hall was to have extended further north ihan the north wall 
of the north-west wing 5 for the eastern wall of this wing, which was to 
have been the western wall of the haH does not stop at the point where 
it is met by the north wall of the wing but projects beyond it to the 
north. Probably the hall was to be continued north fill it met the 
ftirtificailon wall of the Acropolis. It is clear that the architect not 
only planned but fully ei^pcctcd to execute thb north-east hail; the 
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boles pnrpojvd for the roof-beams are enough to prove it The r^mse 
which prevtattd him from CAitylog ool bis design was probably the 
outbreak of Lhe Peloponnesiaii B'ar which look place in 431 the 
year ^tcr the portal (Propyloea) is said to have iieii&bed. 

On the soLitbreast side of the poitaJ the arthitect projected a similar 
hall, for the anfa is still to be seen at what would have been the north¬ 
east corner of the halh But the ubsence of a cornice and of holes for 
the reception of roof-beams on what would have been the ciorthem and 
pan nf ihe western walls of the hall {namety the souehem waU of the 
central buildbg and the nastem wall of the south-wesr wing) proves 
that the architect had given up his iotentinn of building a south-^st 
haU befote he relinqyiihcd the hope of building a north-east haii The 
abaudonment of the south-east halt was therefore probably caused^ not 
by the ouibreaJc; of the Peloponnesian war^ but by the oppodtion of the 
priests of the Brauronian Artemis, bom whose sacred precloqt a large 
slice wantdl hxvc been cut ofiT by die cdnsmiction of such a haH 

The portal (PropyUca) seems to have remained nearly as MnesieJes 
left it down to about 1656^ when some gunpowder, which the Turks 
kept in it^ blew up and shattered most of ihe roah Nevertheless when 
Whelcr and Spun visited Athens in 1676^ the west front of the portal, 
with its pedluient, seems to have been &till entire and the Tonic colincms 
in the interior of the outer (western) psitico still supported of the 
marble beams of the roof. 

Among the mins of the portal of Pericles which 1 have been 
describing there have been found traces and rtmains of an older portal 
The remains consist of a wall about zc feel long and a few feet high^ 
with a short wall joining It at right angles and terminated by a marble 
These remains are to be seen immediately 10 the south of 
Pericleses portal (Prap^laea), the longer of the two walls abutting in 
a direction from south-west to north-east against the sonthem wall 
of the centnU portion of Peridcts's portaJ. The continuarion of 
the wall to the north-east must have been pulled down to make 
room for Pericleses portal. Other traces cf this older portal 
are to be seen in the shape af parallel cuttings in the nseje in 
the central passage which runs through Pericleses portal These 
cuttings are clcariy the beds in which the blocks himimg the lowest 
cniarse of a wall were bid. If the line of this wall be produced to the 
south-east, and the line of the existing wall of the old portal be produced 
to the nonh-cast, the two lines will meet at right angles. \Vq thus 
Icam that the older portal faced south-wesl and that it formed a 
rectangle, of which the south^tern and narth-eastem sides mcasuied 
about 44 feet eacln When this older portal was planned and whether 
it was ever hmshed are questtons which we cannot answer, (t is 
conimonly thought 10 have been a work of Cimon, but this is a mm 
conjecture. 

Pausanbs makes no mention of the statu* of Agrippa, though k 
must have been a very conspicuous object on Ms left hand as he ascended 
toward the poml. The lofty quadrangular pedestal which supported 
the statue sdlJ stands immediately to the west of the north west wing of 
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tbe poM oppuice ihe temple of ^Vingless Victoiy. It measures se 
Iwt in height by i2i and lo feet in the sides. The lowest f»n is of 
hm«tcnc; the ped«tal proper is of Hjrmettiaa n«ible surmounted 
with n »mice of w^te marble. The inscription on the west side <pf the 
pedestal (C A Ji. iii* J75) stales that Uie slaiuc was erected by the people 
m honour of their benefactor Marcus Agrippo, who had been ^’ce 
consul As Agnppa w« consiiJ for the third time in *7 fttx, the smtoe 
must have been set up sometime between that year and la h c, the 
ikte of Agrippa's dealh. The marts on the top of the pedestal show 
t^hat Agnppa most have been represented in a chariot drawn by two or 
four horses, • 
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^2. 4- Whether the etatoee of the horsemen represest the sons 
of Xenephoc etc. There appear lo have been two statues of stn^le 
or^rnen, facing each other ob opposite sides of the road whxdi kd up 
Eo ihe ponnl (PTOpykea) of the Actopolis, Portions of the Inscribed 
oa«s and pedestals of both statues have been found The ioscribed 
«we and p^cstal of the stawc which stood on the south side of the 
ascent were found in J88g near the south-west comer of the Parthenon^ 
have been set up in their oHgina] posidon^ namely, between the 
utn-west wing of the portal and the little staircase which leads up 
ti™ the main ascent to the temple of Wingless Victory. The pedestal 
Which supported the other statue stands on the opposite (north) side of 
e ma^n ascent, at the sonth-wesicm comer of the south-^west wirig of 
E ^rtat fPropylaea) \ but only a stnall fragment of ihc inscribed base 
Which crowned this rvofthem pedestal has been found as yet (C A A. ir, 
F- No, 4 j 8 h: d. an:A /«iA /if 5 (lUo), p, 317 

hoewy^ /mscAn//fn ^j/dAaufr^ No. 57). The Bouthem 

^*5tal is composed of a number of blocks of Pentelic marblep sur- 
^unted hy a akb of Hytnetlian marble. On its two broad flat sorfeces 
_ rs slab of Hymettian nrtarbic bears marks which show that each of 
Surfaces, at different times, supported a statue j but the rnarks on 
two surfaces are so different that they pwinot be those of the same 
^Cr Further, on each of the two longer of the narrow sides of the 
o the foliowing niscxiptiEin is carved 
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H<H HMnr5? dirt tSv Hunrapx^'' 

TOV SlI'O^lfTOSi npokitwo. 

A^khit firei^tv 'EA^utfipri's Mi-piifos- 


TK. rtv.ilrv fdedicrted this cut of tht spoils wbieh tticf took) from 



On the two oppmitc sides ef Ihc stfine this ifiscnptxan i^ds a difTerent 

^These fuels stem t& show ihat the statue wbleh 5 tc»od on this slab 
was al scunc lime uken down, ihe slab reversed, a different stamie 
placed on ii^ and ihe same inscription 
side opposite in that which bore the original mseriptioii^ 

The origitial statues cannot hare beta made later than 437 ^C., 
the date whciti Pericleses portal was l^gun. For ihe two pedestals ntch 
HippoTtcd them are contemporaiT with, and form integral i^rts of, the 
portalp having been clearly included in. the architect's onginol design. 
From ihc Inacription it appears that the two statues were dcdicaled by 
ihe Athenian cavalry in comtneinoration of some feat of arms. But 
down to the middle of the fifth century RC, a native Athem^ cava^lry 
hardly tdsted, in place being supplied by hired regiments of Thes^JM 
horse, But soon after that dale ihc Athenians seem lo have wakened 
up to their dcficienqr in this nrir^ and to have enrolled a fine body of 
native ca^raJry, which they regarded with palriotlc pridt^ as wc may 
infer from the corispicuous place which the cavalry occupies on the 
sctitpiured frio-e of ihc PegrthenoTL At some lime, ihcrcfore, twtween 
about 4 S^ 437 victorji' which ihe 

Athenian cavalry commemorated by these two statues placed at the 
entrance to ihe Acropolis. H, G, LoUlng conjectured that the campaign 
may have been the one in which Euboea wai conquered by Pencil 
(446 Rg.) Lacedaemonius^ one of the colonels in command, may 
have been I^cedaemOnius the son of Cimon (Thucydides^ h 45 )« 
remarkable that three cavalry colonels are mentioned m 

tho inscription' 50 fef as we know from other sources the regular 
number was two (Aristotle, ef /f/ 4 mr, fii)- The sculptor 

Lycius, who made one at least of the two commemorative statues, was 
believed by H. Bninn to have flourished in Ol, {420-417 RC,; set 
note on v, as, 3); but the discovery of this inscribed base seems lo prove 
that Lycitis must have been at work twenty years or more before that 
date It must be observed, however, that neither of the two inscriptions 
on the base is as old as the middle of the fifth cefitury n,c.; from certain 
peculiarities in the shapes of the letters Lolling inferred that both are 
merely copiei of the original inScripttsmt made at different dates by 
masons who did not succeed perfeedy in their attempts to imitate the 
old characters. If Lolling was right, the slab whkh bears these 
inscriptions cannot have belonged lo the original monument This is 
confirmed by the nature of its material, namely HymclUan marble, 
which was hardly ussed at all for inscriptions at Athena in the fifth 
century RC, It would seem to follow that the original staluc with its 
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inscribed base was at some time dc$tro>^ed or carried and was 
afterwards replaced by a copy* 

]q addition to the two copies of the m^iiptioa jast discussed^ the 
pedestal in question bears the foltowiia^^ inscription :— 

o 

KoJ^ro/Ki 
©eon Sff^rWTTOr iyyavQV^ 

**Tbe people (dedicated ttifs statue oO Germameus CaH^tp descendant 
of the divine Augustiis.^ This inscriptioti i$ cut, not on the slab of 
Hymcltian marble which bore the statue, but on a block of the pedestal 
immediately under it It show^ that the statue of the ber^man on the 
pedestal by the adulation of the AihenianSf converted into a statue 
of Germanicu^ probably lo |3 a^D-, when he visited Athens and was 
received with the most elaborate marks of respect (Tadcusp An/fa/j^ 
Sjj. 

Pausantas^s conjecture that the two statues of horsemen may have 
represefited the sons of Xenophon is not a happy onCi for the sons of 
Xenophon were not ycE bom when these statues were put up. His eye 
would seem td have caught the name of Xenophon on the inscription ; 
lie jotted it down without copying the rest of the joseription j and 
then rashly propounded his conjecttirt The Inter inscription^ which 
referred the southern of the two statues to Germanicus, he cUher over¬ 
looked or purposely disregarded 

See Cr LA. iv. p, tSj ; Loliiog, in 

^79-^99 j Ji^tirntii cf /felleuis II (iBgo)^ p, cil ; E. 

Cnrtlus^ ppL 159, ^ 59 jp., 299. 

22. 4. Oa the ri^t of the portal is a temple of Wiagles^ 
Victory* The goddess whom Pausanks here and elsew'hcre (iiL 15+ 7 j 
V. 36. 6) calls the Wingless A^ictory was more properly described as 
Victory Athena, that is* Athena in the character and with the attributes 
of Victory (Harpocmtion and Suidas, 'A^va: Sophocles, 

1 54 ■ Eustathius^ on Homer, IL xsi. 41 o j C+ A i. pu 58 
fva 189 0^ Hoes 3, 7,19 ^ C. LA. ii. No. 163 ; C. /. A, ii. No. 471, line 
J 4 )- Her image was of wood md represented the goddess ns wingless, 
with a porntgranale in her right hand sind a helmet in her left (Harpo^ 
cration and Suidas^ Lc. ^ Fansonias mentloiis the wooden image in v. 
26. 6), [n Greek art the personification of Victory was regularly 
represented as a winged woman \ but as the gtddess of this temple was 
not a mere personification of Victory but the goddess Athena herself, 
was always wingless, It was perfectly natural that she should here 
^ rejKrescnied without wings. There was therefore uo need to explain 
her want of wings In the way which Fausanks did ( 111 . 15* ^ nole)p A 
raw, picked om for its beauty, was sacrificed to her (C. /. W. iL No. ibj j 
\l 471, line 14), 

elegant temple of Victory Athena (or the VMngless 
k jctoryj Eu Fausanias calls her) is srill standing in fair prtservalion on 
the Western extremity of the Acropolis mck, on the south side of the 
VOL* 11 s 
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esccm to the P«pyl«3- The precipitous sides of the n«ky spur 
faced with masonry forming a massive bastion a6 feet high, ® 

summit of which the temple stands. After beipg seen Md de^^ by 
in l6?6 the t«tiple tos pulleii down about 1685 by uic Turk^ 
who erected a battery on the site; When the battery' was remoi’ed in 
183s the remains of the temple were discovered by Ross, Schauhert, 
and Hansen, who out of the remains rebuilt the temple as it now stands. 
The gnbles are wanting and only a few fnigments of the roof hav'c been 
found; but otherwise the building is almost entire. U is of the tome 
order, and consists of a single ft-ffo, Opening to llie east, w^th a portii» 
of four coluinfis at each front (east and west). The nmterial is Peftlelic 
marble. The temple rests on a three-stepped base, which on the highest 
step measures 27 ft. i in. long from east to west by 18 ft, in. broad 
from north to south. The height of the columns, includiog base and 
enpiUTb is 13 ft, 4 in.; their diameter above the base is t ft- 10 in,; 
the height of the entablature (archiiravc, fncie. and comice) is 3 ft. 
84 in. Each of the shafts of the columns is composed of single 
hfoclt of marble and has twenty-four flutes. Above the architiave a 
fricie, sculptured in high relief; runs all round the temple! it is 86 ft. 
long and 1 ft- 54 in. high. Four panels of the north and west sides of 
the Were were fmnd by Lord Elgin and removed to England. They 
are now in the British Museum and their place is taken by casts in 
terra-cotta. The scene represented on the east frieze appears to be a 
council of the gods; it has been interpreted by iHr. Bruno Sauer as tbc 
S’itliog m judjifinent on Eiiftnpe and Asia* But tkc figxiffrs are m 
mutlbt^ That th^ can hardly be necoj^ntsed ; iht gcwJdc-ss standhi]^ tn 
the middle with in. shield ts perhaps Athena, Scenr^ of battle occupy 
the three other sides of the frieze- On the w'cst side ihe combat is 
between Greeks and Grrelcii on the north and south sidK* between Greeks 
and barbarians. The barbarians^ who ate both on horse and on feolp 
appear by their coslume to b* PersisUis-^ The ce/Ai is 16 ft. long ; the 
entrance to it is between tw^o pilhis which were connected w'^tb 

by a railiOi^' or balustrade, - i- i_ i 

The platroTin on the eastj nortb and 5eu.t h sides of the temple w^ 
pa%-ed with marble. This povemEnt is still nearly enlin: on the north 
side but on the cast side only three slab^ remain., and on the south side 
only one. On its west side the temple was built ctoM to the edge of 
the basEion, so that there was no room here for a pav^emeni. In the 
pavement immediately opposite the middle of the east front are the 
marks of what is believed to have been the altar mentioned m an inscrip¬ 
tion (C L A- ii. No, 163) on which the cow was sacrificed. There 
was a staliie of the triple Hcrale by AEcamenes beside the temple 

{Pans. iL JO, 2 notej. _ .- . 

Bound the pn-cipitous iides of the bastion on which the temple 
stood there ran a breast-hijrh parapet composed of ^rble slabs which 
were clamped together and supported a bmn?e ntiltog. The sockets 
into which the marble slabs of the parapet filled can still be seen on the 
north and aides of the temple* Some of the slabs as well as a 
number of fragments of the pampet or halnstradet as It is commoilly 
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thouj^^b tcfis correctly' calEcd, ^-^rt foujid in the course of cKcavations 
coadt on the site in I ^3^, ] E 53 , and i BSo. Three piecca of ilic puapet 
were found on ihc sooth sMe of ihn AempoEw in 1S77 l 1893 

Mr. V. W. Vorhe discovered three more fragments at the foot of iht 
Victory bastion. The outer side of the parapet was adorned with 
a series of figures in moderately high relief, the remains of which 
are amongst the most beautiful spechnens^ of ancient scuipiure 
exE^L The rdiefe represent a number of winged Victories in various 
atuiudcs. One of them is erecting a trophy by fastening a helmet in a 
poic; another, the most beautiful of all* is stooping to adjust the SHondal 
on her right foot; two others are leading a cow to be sacrificecL Another 
seems to have been represented in the act of sacrilicing a caw by 
IcneeLing on the ImcIc of the animal arid plunging a knife into Ll This 
last group, of which only a fragment survives^ perhaps the originaL 
of a iiumber of similar rapresentniipna which have come down to us 
from amiquiiy (see A. H, Smith, ^Nikfi^ sacrificing a bull /^ 
S/m£fes, 7 {1M6), pp. 275-285). The slabs are 1.05 metres 
(abemt 3 fL in.) high. A narrow staircase, of the same date as the 
bution, led up to the temple from the main ascent to the Propylnea 
Five steps of this stairctse are stiU preserved. The parapet or balus¬ 
trade, after following the north side of the biistion as far c;ist as the 
Staircase, turned south and skirting the west side of the staircase 
ended where the staircase ends. 

We ha^-c no positive information as to the date when the temple 
was built, but that it is a work of the fifth century luc. may be regarded 
as cenain. It used to be comrnouEy supposed that the temple was built 
by Ginvon as a trophy of his victories; but archaeologtsts are now 
generally agreed in referring the foundation of the temple to the age of 
Perici^ Kut the qui^tion whether the temple wns built before or after 
ot during the constnictton of the Propjiaea has given rise to consider¬ 
able divergence of opinion^ The acdiitectural evidence avoided by the 
platform on which the temple stands and the staircase leading up to it 
has been cjcnmined In recent ^‘ears by Mr. W Woltcrs with great care. 
He conics to the eon elusion that the bastion or w^hlch the temple stands 
exiiited in its present form before the Prop^'laea was begun in 437 
^md ihat the axis of the PropyJaea wns determined by the line of the 
already existing north wratl of the bastion f but ihax^ on the other hand, 
the temple of Victory Alhetiia was not yet bmk when the Fropylaca 

begun. Mr, Wolters suppnscs that the bastion w-as constructed by 
Cimon at the time when he built the @outh wall of the Acropolis (Plu- 
Cim&n, 13 ; Cornelius Nepos^ 2 : cp« Faus. L 28. 3); and 

that the temple of Victory Athena was built by the conservarire party 
in religion as a protest against Mncsicles^s plan of cunaJliug the sacred 
precinct of kHctory Athena for the purpose of adding to his grand portaL 
^at a sanctuary of k’lctory Athena existed on the bastion before iho 
riopylaea wivs begun seems to be proved by the design of the existinE 
south-west wing of the Prapylata (sec abovet p. 253). Mr* Woltere's 
*^Mtarches make it probable that down to 437 h.c* the sanctuary was 
nothing more than a Sacred encEasure w^Ith an image and an altar i and 
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lhal ihtt lemple was built at some time betwctn 437 it.c. and the out¬ 
break of the Pclt^ponucsiaii war in 431 D.C. 

Prof. Funw^gler ha% howc^'er^ propounded a diHerent theory. 
He supposes that the temple ivas built in 425 rcl or vejry soon 
after as a trophy of the victories which the Atheaiaas under Demo- 
stheues gained over ihe Ambraciots in the winter of 426/5 e^c. 
^Thucydides, iii. [05-114). This view he thinks, condrmed by 
an inscription of the fourth century RCL, found on the AcTopoLIs, 
which records a commissieri appointed to repair a slaiue of Victory 
Athena which had been dedicated out of spoiEs taken from the 
Ambradots (see U* f^bhlcr, in 26 (1S91), pp. 43-50). The 

statue mentioned in this inscription is, according to Pmf. Fortwangkr, 
the one in the temple of the so-called ’tViagless Victory. AgainsL this 
tbcoiy' it may be tnged that (l) the image in the temple of Wingless 
Victory' is knowm to have been of w'ood, and it seems uolikcly that in 
the golden age of Athenian art and arms the Athenians would have 
contented tliemselves with setting up a merely wooden image to com- 
mtifiorale a brilliant success 1 and (2) the sculptured as Prof. 

Fuitw^gler him$elf admits, represents combats of Greeks with Pcr&ians;^ 
which would be a most iziapprcpnatc dccomtion for a ternplc erected to 
commemorate a victory over Ambradots^ H ow old the original sanctuajy 
was we do not know ; but the fact that the image was of wood makes It 
probable that the sanctuary was ancient even in the fifth century b.c; 

The style of the sculptures both of the frieze and of the baiustmde 
con firms the conclusion that the temple built after the Parthenon 
and consequently not earlitT than 437 itc.; for the influence of the 
Parthenon sculptures can be traced both on the frieze and on the balus¬ 
trade. The battles on the friem arc rendered with great dramalic 
bveUness and skill in groupang; the bodies of the combatants art 
carefully and accurately modelled; their garments i!oat on the wind or 
cling 10 their bodices in a manner at once truthful and refined. The 
free and flowing style of these figures, in which no tmee of the stift 
archaic manner can be pcttcivcd, prm'es that the arliat had studied the 
epoch-making scDlptures of the PorthencHU The reliefs on the balustrade 
exhibit a still freer style^ a still more perfect mastery of the sculpiof's 
art. In these respects the figure of the Victory stooping to adjust hr 
sandal has probably never beta su^ssed. ft La a inimclc of art, a 
astonishing proof of the power wbich the human hand can altaiu of 
moulding dead matter so as to embody human thqughL There is no 
high idealism in the conception; but the easy gmee pf the figure and of 
the flowing drapery which half hides and half reveals the form beneath, 
is beyond praise. It is commonly suppe^cd that the reliefs on the 
balustrade are somewhat Inter than those on the frieze ; but of this there 
is no sufficient proof They seran undoubtedly to be the work of a 
greater sculptor, but may quilt wnsU have been executed about 432 ac. 
when the temFJt was probably complete. The treatment of the drapery 
closely resembles that of the three seated female figures in the eastern 
gable of the Parthenon. 

tt may- be mentioned Uiat in the west &ce of the Victory ImsUod, at 
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the level of the fnoiutd, then! aio two quadra^ngular niches side by side, 
each about e .?5 (S ft. 10 ia.) high. Their purpose i$ not fcoovm, but 
they may have held statues. 

* 1 L[.! Leatc, 4 HktTtt, I, pp, 5 H.« 1 e ; 
^a\i,L 4 f>^ I. pp. 8,7.371, Le Bii, 

Reina£h, ^ 1*5.131, with ptato tAtthit«t. I-rah Ad. mWiU. jiftln: 
rtiade am Te«^l d« Athrtla Nil« auf dcr Altropdb von Alien/ 

*1W, TO (18^), pp, *^167, with plate ebS. 1 C. BSldcher. ' Uel^dic 
Thymele d» hifcrtem™^. 31 ftSd^J, pp. 41,73; PcrvanoeTlI, mX«i- 

dfiC ^M^s, t^, pp 162.164! Dtw, AacitHt AtAtm, pp 37 a' 374 ; E, 
Certiui. ‘Die Ctdtii«*t(e der Athena NiSte/ AnASAcgitiAi 

5 > 9 ®! fl- Bom. ‘Znm Ktk^JW«/ 

38 pp- SS -91 t rVf., in MUtkAL o', ^h. 

*53-267. TOg.3ifi k. liekuW, Dit fUtirfs a» ier 

^ JVi*r(htuiipii[, igSr) i E. Peietseci, in ZiiiftAn/t fUr tiit o€ftirrtie» 

32 pp. :^r. 382 , A. Mildihofcr, ■ Aihcn/p. to* S BaJ- 

! G«i<it^/sa„,u, J. WX 47-49; Eaedcltcr,* p, 61 

361-367; (\ Wolten, • Zum Alter des 

V ’* 3 “)' pp. 9 S-IOI, with pkte 5. 6i FiiederichiWolterih 

281.290; Mrs, Hilcbell, ^ AmiJ^t 

J Bnjfio Satiw, * Dis CiHrcr^cht Uber Mh Mnd 
PP^ 9S-1JJ; A. JL Ktnilh, Ca/aUgHt pf 

Wkt^ New4.dt5coi’<!fed rnMtnts <3 balusim^le of 
stuc^ies^ tj (iS92-9j). pp. aSO j A. Furl- 

22 , 5, A^eu^-flung himself dawn and was MU&d cic The 

Btflry of the deatli qf Ae^ciiS is stmilnrl^ told by Diodorus (iv. 61 % 
PlutMch f TAwttfj 17 and 22]^^ and Servius (on Virgil^ iii 74), except 
inat Servius saj-s Aegeus flung bitnsclf into the ieit which was hcnce^ 
forth i-aUed the Aegean sea after him. According to Simonides (quoted 
by Plutarch^ 7 ’Air<wj„ 17) the signaJ of safety was to he the hoisting of 
a scarlet (not a white) saiL tn a modem Creek laic, which presen'cs 
^^tores of the story of Theseus and the MinoEaur^ ihe ship 
which carries the destined victims puis to sea with black saih (B. 
^jiiidt, OnuAwAc aad * Die $icbenkdp%e 

^ hLmge,=^ p. j I g 7^^ gl^jp sailed annuady from Thessaly 

o Troy With sacrifices for Achilles hoisted black sails on the outwnrd 
vQ>^gc (Philostratus^ xx 25, p. ;jtt, Didot ed.); whether 

w iue sails w^ere substituted on the reium vD>'age, is not said. Zn an 
rtsh foEk>talc Fin brings tlie body of GiLLa na Gimkin to Ireland^ and as 
e ncara the coast he hoists a black flag, *^for he had promised Gllta'5 
wi e to raise a white flag if her husband was m-cIJ, but a black 43ric if he 
w^ deod^ (Jertmrah Curtin^ Aly/At aui/ qf Jrt/a/ui^ p. 

sea, as Pausaoias here says, is indeed visible from the Victory 
™pon. It is about three miles off, but owing to the dearness of the 
lEic afr the distance scenis less. The peninsula of Piraeus ts seen, 
the blue waters J further off are Salamis and Aegina, 

_ e latter with its sharp-peaked and ever beautiful outline; and beyond 
Mtm, far aw^ay to the south, the coast of Pelopunnese. 
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22. $r tho fllutiie &f tiia iiaro Aag'eimt At the southern foot of 
ih^ basibn cm ^vbkh siaucb Semple of Victory Athena the roek of 
the Acropolis protrudes, and here a quadrangular space has been levelled 
anllicially in the rock if to receive some building. This, as 
Loiling suggested, u-!is probably the shrine of Aegeus, for it is just the 
spot srhere, according to the tradition, he must have fallen. See Lolling, 

• Das Heroon des Aigeus,' MiUhtil. d. ttrtk. /flj/i in AthtUy 11 (iSS6), 
P * AUicn/ p. 341 ; Baedeker, p. 57. Dr. Duipfeld 

formerly supposed that this quadrangular cutting in the rack was the 
Site of the ehorcEic mniuunent of N icias (see ahave, p. 1J o); hut he 
no^v indmes to Lolling'a opinion (Mif/ML nf. anA. fm/. in A/Jtfn, 
H {1889)4 P- 63)- The shrine of Aegeus at Athens lAas itientiDnod by 
the aralor Dinaixhas in a lost speech (Harpoemtion and Suidas, s.if. 
Aiyiioy: Bekkeris Anra^M Croifo, j. p. 354, line S 

22. 6. On tbo left of the portal is a ckamber oontainiiig pkttaes. 
"niis chaml^r, as wc have seen (p. 252), is still in good prescr^-ation ; 
the mih. the cornice are standing, though the roof is gone. It 
has been debated whether the paintings in this chamber wens waJl- 
pamtmgs or easel pamrings. Bcul^, tvanolf; and Mr L. Julius have 
e^mined the v,n\h with care and have discovered no traces on them 
which would lead us to suppose that they had been prepared to receive 
W'all.^iinEings. Xot only has no vestige of colour or of stucco been 
found, but the faces of the stones are niU left rough. Round each 
OCK. both on its p^i^rpcndiculnr and its homontal edges, there runs a 
siialluw' channel, to indicate the depth tn which the lacc of the stone 
was to be chiselled dowTi after it had been placed in position. The 
faces of the blocks which compose the socle or lowest cotiises of ihe 
w-alls have been thus cut down and smoothed ; but in the upper course^ 
t r protuberant faces of the stone$ are left, which ^ems to show ihat 
they never were co^-ered with paintings. One of the many proofs of the 
imhnished state of the great poftal {Propykea) is that the faces of all 
the woJU in the po^ are left in this rough slate. On the other handT 
mere are nn hales ]n the w-alts of the pictiirc gallery as 

It 15 ^Icd, to indicate that the paintings were bung from nails. They 
may haw been cither placed loose against the walls or^ as Weteker 
nting by cords from the cornice. The antiquary Polemo 
Wrote a qissertation on the pictures in the portal of the Acropolis 
(Harpoemtton, r.t/. A«pxac)j and the title of hts treatise {n^pl twv h 
Toif not jctpl tQv ir roit ^pon-vkaloi^ ypa4>Qv) is 

in of llae ^-iew that the pictures were easel-pieces rather than 

wall-paintings. This treatise of Puleroo on the paintings was probably 
a sMion of hti general work on the Acropolis (C. Wachsmulh. Big 
A/Ag^ I, p, n. 2), ^ec K. Beuid, rAgroJ^/g ^^AiAings, r. p. 
204 J7^. ; F, G. Welckcr, An/i^ Dgnbua/rr, 4, p. 232 ; S. Jvonofl; 

33 p. 178 ; L. Julius, ^Dic Cemilde 

cits Pi^ygma m dcr Pinakothek der Propylaen eu A then,* Mi/fA^i/, d 
nrcA. /mi. in A/Am, 2 (iSyy), pp, 192-^94. 

description leaves it uncertain how many of the pictures 
m the gallery- by Polygnotui [t has, indcHl, been denied that 
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Polyirnotcm painted any of them; but the moit tmiyml intcrprctilion of 
our authors words seems 10 bt that Polygtiotus pajutod at least two of 
the p]cEures (nnw^y, the sacrifice of Polyxeita, and Achillw among the 
maldeEis at heyrosjj and probably moro. If the ptclitnes- were waJJ^- 
paintings, Polygnotus must have painted them in extreme old age, since 
he fioiimhed about nad the groat portal, of which the 

picture gallery^ formed part, was not begun till 437 ac. On the other 
hand if they were easel-peces, they may have been placed in the gallery 
after the pointers death. See E. Beuld, p/, oC. i, p. stS H- 

Uronn, d. A^dfu/Ur, 3 . pp. 17, 24 jy. On the question 

whether the works of Polygnotus ^-ere walhpalntings or easel-pieces, see 
above, p. JJ5 jy, 

22. fi. Diomedfl and TJlysfies, the one at Lamnos caixying of 
the bow of Philoctetes. tbo othet carri^ off the image of Athena 
Irom UltniL From Paosanias’s d^crfption of iJiese pictures it is not 
quite dear which of the two heroes (Diomede and UlyssK) was repre¬ 
sented with the bow of Philocietes, and which w-iih the image of A thenar 
Wwl the order of the words is in favour of the \icw that the paluter 
depicted Diomede carTying off the bow of PhUoctetes, and Ulysses 
carrying off the image of Athena. 

(i ) According to the Attic tragedians it was ihc crafty Ulysses who 
succeeded in stealmg the bow of Philocteles^ without which, so the oracle 
ran, Troy could not be taken (cp. Paus, v. 13. 4), This is the story 
told by Sophocles in his extajit tragedy and this was the 

story told by Aeschylus and Euripides in their lost dramas on the same 
subject (Dio Chrysostom, Or. lih) But according to an older tradition 
fallowed by Lescheos in hts //iad^ li was not Ulysses but Diomede 
who fetched Philoctetes and his bow from Lemnos to the Greek camp 
before Troy (Proclus, in Mjdcarum Ara^enia^ cd+ Kinkel, 

P- The substitution of Ulysses for Diomede in the story $eems in 
fact to have been an inno^'alion whldi the Attic tragedians Introduced 
^ad gave currency to (sec F. \V. Schneidewin^ ip 4 (1649), 

^ 645 The painter of the picture in the Propylaea appears, if J 

have iuEerpmted Pausanias rightly, to have foltow^ed ihe original farm 
of th^ tradition, representing Diomede, not Ulysses, as the hero who 
secured the bow of Philoctetes for the Grcek34 Of existing works of 
^cient art the only ones w^hich represent the winning of Philoetetes^s 
reliefs on some EEruscUn caskets for holding the ashes of 
the dead; and as Ulysses figures on all of them, it is plain that the 
^ists follo^^cd the vcrsiim of the alory introduced by the Attic tragedians, 
wut between the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides on this theme 
there wm this difference, that whik Sophocles represented Ulysses as 
accompanied and aided by Neoplolemtis, Euripides represented him aa 
accompanied by Diomede ; and this difference is reflected io the reliefs 
On (he caskets, for on some of them the companion and accomplice of 
Ulysses appears to be Neoptolemus^ and on others Diomede. On the 
hwter reliefs, two in number, the suffering Philoctetes is seated with his 
handaged foot on a stone^ listening with a surly atr to the bland dis¬ 
course of the wily UlysseSi while the doughty Diomede stsiJs up behind 
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him 3TLd makes a grab a.i bis bow. This is clearfy npi th e Sophocle.in 
version of the siory^ hwt it may vxry well be the Euripidcan. Sh;c Fr. 
Schlic, /?iV dtt du/ ^/rsfi^Hs^Afn 

pp. 134-148 ; Baumcister^s p. l3!Bj with %+ 

14S3. Apollodoit^s seems to have foUowed Eunpldes^ for he says that 
'* Ulysses went with Diomede to Philoctetes in LemnoSp and having by 
guile got possession of his bow and arrows he persuaded him to sail to 
Troy^* {Epiiefdti Vaiifufin fj A^//dJ£^ ed_ R, Wagner^ 

p^ 67 5 A^fyfAdgrapAi Gnrt£i\ ecL R. Wagner^ t. p. ^0$ i^g.} Quintus 
Smymaeus (isc, 333 and Hyglnus (^43^, Jo 3 ) also agree with 

Euripides rather than Sophocles in $0 far as to make Diomede, not 
Neoptokmus, the oompaniDn of Ulysses in hla expeditiem to Lemnos. 

(2) In regard to the stealing of the Falladiuni or image of Pallas 
Athena, upon which the safety of Troy depended, the common tradition 
seems to have been ibat It was effected by Diomede and Ulysses 
together, but that Diomede played the chief part by carrying off the 
image in his arms. Such at least appear? to ^ve been the version of 
the story told by LcKhco? in the U/ffe ///W. It ia true that Pmclus 
in hts summary of the Ui//^ Ifiad says that Ulyfi$es conveyed the 
Palladium out of Ilium with the help of Diomede'* Grijecdruffi 

Fnt£^mfnfat cd Kinkel^ p, 37)^ which might imply that Ulj-sses was the 
principal and Diomede the accessory in the affair. But in the explana^ 
lion given of the pro^'Crb * Diomede’s necessity * It ta said that Diomede 
carried the Fatladlum and that Ulysses followed or accompanied him 
(Conori] jVarra/imcs^ 34 ; Schol. on Plato, vi. p. 4^3 d ; 

Zenobius, ill S ^ cp. Apostolius, vi. 15; Easuthius, on Homer, IL x. 
531^ p. and this explanation of the proverb is eicpressly traced 

by Hesychius ui^dyjcr^) to the Ltt/le //fW. Moreover# 

in the represcotatlon of the scene on the marble relief knoivn as the 
(aee note on x. 29. a), which in this part is professedly 
based on the Lif/U J/taA of Lescheos# Diomede ts seen carrying the 
Palladium in One hand and a drawTi sword in ihe other, while Ulysses 
fotlow^s him fsee EaumeistePs hg^ ?7 Sp Nos. 64 and S5||ih 

The tradiiicin to which the author of the j^V/Zr J/idd gave currency 
scema to have been the one geneTaJly accepied by artists, for on most 
of the existing Tnonuments which represeni the stealing of ihe Palladium 
il appears to be Diomede and not Ul>^es who is carrying the iatage. 
The tnonument? in 4|ucsrion consist of a large number of engm^Td 
gems, some red-hgured and a few^ reliefs. On the gems not 

uncommotiily Diomede appears alone^ either standing in from of the 
Palladium^ or seizing it# or carrying il away. 

But there scoms lo have been another version of ihe lale, according 
to which II was not Diomede but Ulysses who had the chief hand In 
carrying off ihe Palladiuiru Thus in the fragments of Apohodoius 
recently disooveied in the Vatjcaa it is said: ** Ulj'sses^ having come 
with Diomede by night to the city (Troy), bade Diomede stay ihcre^ 
while he himseli; after disiiguHiig hitn^lf and putting an mean attire, 
entered unknown into the dly as a beggar* And having been recognised 
by Helen and having by her help stolen the Palladium, he slew many 
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□f the guards and conveyed the imiige with Diomede's help to the 
ships ^ Vafiiivra €x p. 67 cd R. 

Wn^cr; AfyrA£fgFitfiy Grii£a\ ed_ K. Wagner, j* p, 307 Not 
much weight, however^ enn be gii’en to this oanative of Apottodonis^ 
suiee it has the Appearance of being a btundering version of the 
acx:ount In the £rWf {ste pTOclust in (^anr^rum 

Fj-a^ie/rta^ ed. Kinkel, p. 37). More decisive is the evidence of 
the monumcDts; for on some Roman gems Ulj^ses Is represented 
carrying the Palladiuin, while his commde Diomede looks cautiiously 
bide; nnd on a termH:otLa relief In the Berllii Museum Ulysses is 
seen holding the Palladium in his left hand and his raised suord in 
his right, while Diomede stands beside him in a tranquil Attitude. 
See Q. jabn, ^ Dev Raub dts Failadionr' t (iS46)» pp^. 

46^0 ; ni ^' 11 latto del PalEadlo/ Aiftsali ik//* /ftsfki/fe, 30 (1358), pp. 
32E-264 ; Baumcister^s s.t^. ^PalLidton, Palladionraub.^ The 

punter of the pictare here describc^d by Pausanias seems to have followed 
this Litter version of the story, assigning to Uty^sses instead of to 
Diomede the honotir of aotnaJly bearing away the PaUadium from Troy*. 
Pliny mentions a relief on a cup which represented the stealing of the 
Palladium by Ulysses and Diomede (jV. //, i lb); but he does 

not say which of them carried the image. 

22 . 6. Orestes fllsying Aeglsthus etc. The subject is represented 
on ftd-Eiiguried Attic ^ases of the fifth ccotury' RC-, as well a^ on an 
archaic relief Sec O, Benndorf, ^ La fine di Egisto e Clitcnncstm,' 
Atmali dSf//* 37 PP‘ 3 ^=--43? Robert, BtlJ uftd 

Ufii^ pp. 149-191 \ Baumeister’sp> itt a 

22 . 6. PolyxenA about to be slsngbt^rod near the giavs of 
AchiJles, This scene is delineated on the Ta^uin /fcoj. The tomb 
of AchiUcs 15 represented as a square pillar, on tlie base of which 
Polyxena knectsp the upper part of her body hare^ and her head draw-n 
back by ^eoptolemns who raises his sword to deal her the fatal blow. 
On the other side of the tomb sits Ulysses, plunged in thought ; beside 
him is Calchas. Sec Jahn* GrffiAsji-ke BkikrcAr&mkeft^ p, 371 
Liaumcister^s Dtnkmakr^ fig. 775, No, 107. The subject is seldom 
depicted on CKistlng monuments of ancient art. See Baumctsler's 
D^nkmaUr^ p, 751 - C. Robert, * Homerische Bechcr,^ lous Frvgr^mm 
Mum Berlin^ 1890, pp. 73-75. There is an epigram 

m the Anthology {Anihi^l&g. Pianud. iv. 1 50) on a picture by Polyclitus 
representing the sacrifice of PolyKonm It has been conjeciured that 
the aullior of the epigram meant to refer to the picture in ihe Fropytaca, 
which he wrongly ascribed to Polyclitus Instead of to Polygnotus 
(Brunn, G^srA. d. 1 . p, SI7). 

22 . 6. Homer did well — to reproaont Bepros aa captOTod 
by Aebmee. See Homer, //. k* 668. But according to a scholiast on 
this passage of Homer, the Scyros here mentioned by the poet was not 
the Aegean island of that name in which Achilles was said to have 
been brought up, but a city of Phrygia (SfAif/ra i» //^kdrirt, ed. 

Bekker, p. 271), According to Philostratus kx. 5) Achdlci 

was Sent by his fiitlier peleua to the island of Scyros to awnge the death 
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of Theseus on Kin^ Lycomedes. Cp. Fr. hohr, ^Achills Au^eu^ nus 
Skyrms/ ArrM 0 /{tgu^^ - AfiVlA^i/ufi^^ira aus 0 /s/^mil^A- 

l/jT^aru^ 13 (1S90), pp. J 61-175, 

22. 6^ AaMUes lived in ike compftny^ of the nu^dens at; JSeyxos. 
The sLoiy diat tht young AchUles wore fiiniidc attiie and lived among 
ihe dtughter^ of Lycomedcs, Idng of Sc>tos (Hyginus^ Fa^. 96; Bion^ 
ii. 1 5 * Schol. on Horner^ //. isL 96^)^ 5 s perhaps a rembUccnco nf 

-1 custom of dresskog boys as girls in order ro avert the evil eye. Such 
a ctuitom is common in some parts of Indta^ where the disguise is some- 
times carried so Ijir that the nose is pierced and a nose-ring 

inserted in it. It is especially resorted to when several male children 
have prtviciusly died In the family. See PafiJoS AW^j i 

{18S4), Nos. 2jg^ B69 p 1019s 2 0 S^S)i ^^ 05 . 344^ 561* 570; 

Jifuma/ q/ fAf t (tSS6), p. 123 ; 

/^0rtA /fitfian JV^Us Qi/i'Fi^s^ 3^1 S 93 ji 99* The practice is 

not unknown in Europe {PaxJaA AWtr and Qu^ntfi^ i (1S34), No, 
too?); Condorcet in his childhood was dressed as a girl for eight years 
or more (John Morleyi Criii£ii/ MirnFam^i^ 3. p. 166)+ Cp. Classt^a/ 
Frintof, 7 (1893), pl 292 jf. 

The story of Achilles In female attire detected by UlyssE was 
painted by Athenion (Pliny, M. /f, kjcxv. 134). It is represented in 
relief on a number of andem satcophagusta and is the subject of some 
Pompeian wall-paintings. But ii $ecms to have beea negiteted by 
vasc-paintens. See O. Jahn, pp. 352-37B:; 

Ikmmeister's I}£nAn/a/£ry p. 5 jp,, and fig. 1 528. 

22. 6, Polygnotufl also painted UlyBdes at the river etc. 
Protogenes painted a famous picture of Paralus and Harmnonta.s in the 
Prop^laea at Adaens; the figure of HammonLos was by some called 
Nausicaa {Plby, ^V. //. stjncv. jot). The picture was still at Athens 
In the d™ of Cicero {fn VtrfrM^ iv. 6 o)l Pandus and Ammonias 
(Hammontas) were the names nf the two warships whkh the Athenians 
employed on occasions nf ceremO'ny and in sendees of special urgcnCj"* 
The old name of the Ammonias was the ^alaminia ^ it seems to have 
been exchanged for Ammonias in compliment to Alexander the Great 
w hen he assumed the title of ‘ son of Ammon * {AVa^, //nf. Gra££.f cd. 
MlilEer, 2. p. 131J, It is supposed that in the pictnre by Protogenes 
tlie Paralus 1**03 personified as a mariner and the Ammonias as a young 
woman^ and that ignorant people mistook the figures for those of 
Ulj-sws and Nausicaa (Brunn, d jrytVr4 2. p. 338 

K. O. Muller conjeciined that this picture by Proiogcnes was the one 
here described by Pausanias, and that Protogenes^s name has dropped 
out of Pausanias’s tead {/fand^^A dtr A'^uns/,^ | 142, 

For Homer's account of the meeting of U]ys$es and Nauslcaa* see 

vi §5 

22 . 7 - A pictiire of Alclblades etc. Satynis, quoted by 
Atheiueui (jel 5 . p. 534 de) says that when AlcibUdes returned from 
Olympia he dedicated mts piettirts by Ag^Iat^hati; ore of them 
repnesented Aldlnades crowned by Olympias and Pythias (persoiufica- 
tions of Olympia and Delphi); in the other Nemea was seen seated 
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with Alcibiiidcs on her lap, Aldbiades hemg here depicted '‘^:&irer 

ihiiJi ihc ^cea of woiiscn.^ Plucareh says that Arissophon palated a 

picture of xNemea with Alcibiades m her aim% which the Athenians 

admired and came in crowds to see; but the older people wert; dlsgitstedT 

considerinif that Aldbiades^s behaviour in allowing himself to be thus 

painted waa tyrajinical and (PluCaTch, Aiith'itJeSf i 6). There 

can be no doubt that Ln these passages Satyrus and Piuiaicb are 

speal^irig of the same picture,, ajid very little doubt that the picture was 

the one here described by Pausnnias. There is, however^ a dlscrepncy 

between the siatemcnls of Plutarch and Satynis. According to Plutardi 

the picnire was by Aristophon; according to Satynis it was by Aglao- 

phon, Aristophon w-as a brother of the great r^olyguotus ; ihcir father 

was named Agknpbon (Platc^. Gffrgjos^ p. 448 b; Harpchcratioop 

110^17 maw), Aristoplion painted Alcibiadcs^ he must ha\‘e hcen a 

good deal younger than bis brother Folj^otus, who flourished in the ! 

first haJf of the fifth century B.c. But if the poitraJt of Aldbi^des was, 

as SiitiTus says, by AglnophoHr this Aglaophon cannot of course ha%e 

been the father of PoiygnotOip but inay have been his grandson ; in 

Greek artkilc families it was a cotninori practice to call a son after his 

grandfather. Now Pliny f/. Jtsstv. 60) mentions a painter 

Agiaophon who flourished in OL &o (4^0-417 B.C.), and this date 

would agree very well w-jih the theory that he was a grandson of 

Agtaophon the father of Potygnotns^ and that he painted AidbladcSr 

Hence Dr. E. Kruker accepts the statement of Satyrvs that the portrait 

w'a5 by AglaophoUf and suggests that the passage in Plutarch should 

he corrected accordingly (E. Kroher^ 

p. 25 Prof. Brtmn, on the coniraryi accepted the statement of 

Plutarch that the portrait was by Aristophon, and proposed to emend ^ 

the passage in Athenaeus accordingly d- 2. ' 

PP- ^3 54 )- Frtrf, W. Klein holds that the two pictures mentioned 

by Satynus were in reality one picture, In which AlcibJades was depicted 
reclining in the lap of Nemca, while Olympias and Pythias placed 
crowns On his head - efit^rafiAu^/u 

OeifemicA - l/Ngarrs^ 12 (1ES8), p. 94 /^.) The reason why older 
people regarded as illegal the picture of n^clbiades reeJining in the lap 
of Nemea probably was that It ivas forhlddcn by law to give the name 
of a quadriennial festival (like the Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian 1 

to a slait girl, a prostitute, or a dute-girl (Harpocratlon, s.v* •, 

Athenaeus, aiiL p, 587 c)^ for the model who sat for Ntmea 
in Alcibiadesk portrait would almost certainly belong to one of these f 

erisling portraits of Alcibiades sec W* Hclbig^ * Teste di I 

AJeibiadtj* 58 ( 1 866), pp^ 228-240 # BaumckiePa ' 

p, 4^ j 

22 . 7. Perseus-carrying the bead of Medusa to Polydecteai n 

The story was that Perseus had promised PnlydecitSt king of SeHphos, 

that be would bring him the head of the Gorgon Medusa. He kept h 

his word, but turned Polydectcs and his people to stone by holding up 

die Gorgon ''5 head before them. See Schol. an Pindar, Pj/A^ k. 72 ; i| 

Schol, On Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1515; SUabo, k. p+ 4^7 w Ovid^ I* 
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Mif* V, 542 t Hygiiius^ Fjii 3 , ^4, Tht subject is depicted on two 
andent vases. On one of them, a red-figuit^ Allic vase found at 
BoEogna in 1 379, Perseus, clad in an embroidered tunic and wearing 
hii Hinged cap :iiid winged sboes^ is holdipK' up m bis Tight hand the 
severed Gorgon-head before Potj^decles^ an elderly bald-headed maiti 
who strciches out his tighE hand in a depreentoTy or suppliant attitude, 
while the lower pairt of his body is already turned inio a sbapdess stone. 
On the IcFt of the picture is Athena gating intently at the seene^ Sec 
Aniia/t MP SS (lS3l), pp, S2-37, with Taw, d^ agg. 1% 

On the other vase-painting the hguie of rolydectes is very similar, but 
chat of Perseus is quite didcrent. He is naked CKCcpt for a cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, and is holding up the Gargon's head with 
both hjmds, while he averts his ovm. &ce. See 37 (i36S), 

pi. ill. with Jahn^s description on p. 15. Mr. H, Luckenl^ch, who 
published the former vase-painting, ibonght that it might be a copy of 
the picture here described by Pausanias. But this seems hardly likely i 
since Paiisanias^s description points rather to a picture of Perseus llyiiig 
thriHjgh the air to Seriphos with the GQtgoii’‘s head in hts hand (cp. \\ 
t&. 5 note). Another suse-paintlng npparently represents Perseus at 
the moment before he takc^ the Gotgnn^s head fmm the bag. See 
*®®Sp pl- Sr P- Kretschmer, In JaAr^fgfA if. 
arfA. Ini/tfu/St 7 (1E91), pp, 37-43* The legend of Perseus is treated 
of by 'E. S. Hartland in an elaborate monograph, in which patullek 
are eked from the folklore of many lands (ZSif Zrycwrf ef 
voL I. ^The supematuraJ bitth,^ Loiidun, 1594), 

22p 7. Timaeiietuat This painter is otheiwUe unknonTi. 

22. 7 * I beliUTe that the wersos wero composed by Onouiacijtiifl. 
Onomaciitus edited the so-called oracles of Musaeus, and was expelled 
from Athens by Hipparchos for having been convicted of forging one 
of them; be fled to llie court of Pcirsia (Herrojotus, vii. 6), He also 
forged poems in the nmne of Orpheus (Clement of Alexandria^ Stntm. 
L 31. 131, p* 397^ cd. Potter). See Gnu/rentm 

ed* Kinkel, p. 3j3 

22. 7. tha hfiztii which he made on Dameter for tha Lycomids* 
This h>7nn is mentioned again by Pausanias (iv* 1. 5), As to the 
Lycomids, cp. nute on iv* I. 7. 

22 , 3. Jnst at tha entrinca to the AcropoUs sje figures of 
Eemas and tha Or^as etc. Tliesc fibres of the Graces, said 10 be 
by Socrates, are mcmioticd by Pausanias in another passage (ix, 35, 7)^ 
from which wc learn that the (igiitts were draped, and that they stood 
“ before the eutnmcc to the Acropolis,'’ Jn the same chapter (k, 35, 
3), he iclk us that a secret titc was perrormed beside the three figures 
of the Groces before the entrance to the Acropelia. Diogenes Laertius 
mentions, on the authority of Duris, tliat the philosopher Socrates had 
been a sculptor, and he adds that the draped figures of the Graces an 
the Acropolis were said by some people to have been made by Socrates 
miogenes l^rtius, li* 5. 19; cp. Sui^ Pliny 

(A'l, Jfu KKKii. 32) mentions the Graces in the Propytaea at Athens 
which were made by Socrates, *^noi the same Social® as the pamier, 
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though others think they iverc the same person,” The scheliast on 
Aristoph^es (C/i^tids, 773) attributo these Sgtires to Socrates the 
philoHpher, and says that they wejfc **taned ki relief on the wall 
behind Atheiia,” 

In the Museo Ctuaramontl Rome there is a marble relief (Fig, 11) 
which has been by some supposed to be a copy of the relief attributed to 
Socrates. It is cut on a slab of yeHowisb Greek marble .^3 metre 
(3 ft, 7j Ijl) wide, and represents three women hand in hand moving 
to the spectator's left. All three women are clothed in garmenls reach¬ 
ing to the feet^ but the dress of the w'oman on the right differs from 
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that of the other iwo^ They probably represctii the Gmoes^ though 
their squats thick-set ftgures and heavy features are rather ungainly 
than ^cclul according to onr notions. From the stiff and somewhat 
archaJc style of the relief it would scera to ha^-e been ejtccnicd not later 
ihan the first half of ihe fifth century n.a A similar relief^ appajcntly 
an exact reproduction of it^ was formerly to be seen in the Pakuro 
GiustinSani at Rome t it passed into the hands of the dealcrSf and its 
present whereabouts seems to be ufiknown^ Three fragmentary copies 
the same relief have been found at Athens,, two of them on the 
Acropolis, and one at its southern foot, \Vfm\ appears to be the same 
group of Graces (three women clad in long lobeSf moving hand in hand) 
repr^tnted on some cobs of Athens (sec E, Beuidt Me^miKs 
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pt 397 ; JmhiMf-Bliimer ajid Gardner;^ A'wwfWij/jr Cem- 

Mrn/aty^ p. i 50 with plate EE vi.) These facts make it highly 
probable that the Chiaratmonti TtWtf arid it$ duplicates ans copies of 
some celebrated oHgioai which stood on the Acrojx>lis and which may 
very well have been the group assigned by tradition to Socrates. The 
copies of it were probably set up as votive oBeritigs fay pii^-ate persons. 
Sec O. Beiindorf+ * Die Chariten des Sokiates^^ ArcAaal&gi^A^ 

37 (rS 69 ), pp, 55-63 ; .4, Furtwingicr, * Die Cbariterr der Akropolis^^ 
k firrA. /jttf/. i>i A/Ai»^ 3 pp, iAi-202^ 

But was the original relief really, as tradition reported it, a youthful 
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work of the philosopher Socrates } The style of the relief is not abso¬ 
lutely conclujtive agalust this view, though it is more archaic than we 
should expect in a work of the middle of the fifth century &,c. But in 
J s 39 Ihtrc w:a5 discovered on the Acmpolis, not far from the Propylaea 
and the Victor)' terrace, a slsth relief (Fig. la) representing the Graces, 
which seems to prove that the original must have been considenibly 
earlier than the lime of Socrates. This latest found relief represents the 
three Graces clothed in tight-fitting tunica and twilled petticoats, which 
cling closely to their persons. They are hand in hand, and striding to 
the spectators left Their faces, which are turned to the fron t^ wear the 
familiar aichak smile. The foremost of them is holding some round 
object in her right bond, which is raised to her breast The last of 
them Is leading by the hand a nude male figure, who la only abiMit half 
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her sire, At th« head of ihe processim, wsiks a man b a loose robe 
which readies belo w his knees ; his left arm is raised, and he seecos to 
have been represented playing on a flute, but the relief i$ here imperiKt, 
The stone on which the relief is carved is a block of Pentclic marble 
I ft. 4 iiL wide and i foot high. The style of the relief is so thoreoehly 
archaic that it can hardly be dated later than the beginning of the fifth 
century B.a ; more probably, perhaps, it is a work of the sisth cenlury 
RC. There « little doubt that the relief « a votive oflering dedicated 
to the Graces, and that the small male figure represents the dedicator 
^hoogh the figures of the Graces on this relief differ from tbose on the 
Oiaramonti relief in so many minor particulars that they cannot both 
be exact copies of the same original, yet the general agreement of their 
scheme of composition is such that one can hardly help regarding them 
as uniutions, more or Jess Irec, of a common original. This original, if 
I am right in the date I have assigned to the more archaic of the hvo 
reliefs, was probably a work of the sixth century h.c^ and cannot there^ 
fore have been made by Sooates the philosopher. See H. Lechat, 

■ Henries ct les Charites,' ffu/Mitr tk Ctfrr. HtU/n. 13 f iSfigl, pn 
476, with plate idv. f/iff •* t 

But the more archaic of the iim relie& suggests a further question. 
Hit^rtOft has been usually supposed that the figure of Hermes ascribed, 
as Pau^ntas tells us, to Socrates, was a distinct work from the figures 
of the Graces which were also ascribed to him; and it has lieen further 
supposed tlmt while the Graces were in relief, the Hermes was a statue 
m the round. But Prof. Ussing held that Hermes was represented in 
the same relief wnh the Cmces ; and if, as Mr M. Lechat supposes the 
nmc-playcr who is Ici^ng the three Graces in the more archaic relief 
1^ termes, Prof. Ussrng^a vitw receives a stronif cojafinTmiiQQ. The 
viev 15 perfectly consistent With the language of Pau^nisiSy ai^d is more- 
oi'er ^tipported by the evidence both of nneient wti tm and of existing 
mqnninents, Tlius Pluinrch (Bt awdfffidir, 13) and Seneca {De 

7) say that Kermes and the Graces were fcpmcsented together in 
^j and Comutus tells U 3 rr^ura 16) tha,i Hemics was 

tniditiDiuIiy iTgarded aa the leader of the Gmccs. And Hermes is 
r^pn^nied with the Graces on an aidiaic rel ief of Thasos (Ad Michiich>, 
Archaqsdiw Relief von Thsasos,^ 35 (1867)* 

pp. i-i4p u-ithpL ccxvii ; Miss Harrison, Anatfri p, 544, fig. 6)j 

on a relief apjxirendy of the fonnli century B.c, found on the south side 
0 t e Acropolis at Athens d. arcA Ifts/. m ^ (rfiyS), 

P- J99p but the relief is ttiiitilated only one of the Graccs^ is presented) i 
^ relief (O. jabn, AKAde/^j^^fAr pL iv. 2 ). 

On the other band, if the original relief contained the figure of 
eimcs leading the GraceS| it is remarkable diat Hermes should be 
emitted On the CbiaransoilH relief and its duplicates. Another objection 
0 the \iew that the Pmp^'Iaean Hermes was grouped with the Graces 
in the retief attributed to Socrates is that his figure would not have been 
^likely to receive a special name Henries of the I'onal as if it had 
*^0 a scparaie image. If the Hennes n separate image it may 
perhaps have stood at the north-western corner of the cenirtd building 
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of the Piop)-la£a, m ih« niche fonticd bj? the oftlie ccntud huildin? 
on tbc cme side And the |»ojtctin^ waJI and ow/rf of the north-west wlng^ 
on the other side, lit this nkhe there art ttiarks on the pavemenl 
which show that tJie pedestoJ of a life-size statue piobably stood here. 
Jo the corKS[konding niche at the south-west comer of the central 
lauding there are traces on the floor of a relief having been set up here, 
fhis may %cry well have been the place where the group of Graces 
AEEnbuted to Socrates stood 'fhe posidon would agree w^ell with the 
statement of Pausanias that the group stood just at the entrance to the 
Acropolis^ Sec R, Ikthn^ /Jj£ p. 2:4 

The of the lelteft discussctl above proves lhat they were 
e^cculHl, aad consetutcnlly that a Mitctiury of tlie Graces e^jted oa 
the Aenjpohs, before the Propylaea was built. Was then this eld 
uuctiHty absorbed into the I'mpylaea? or did it contutuc tb ejt'tst 
AC^rately after the Propylaea as built i Pausantos, as we have seen, 
k Athenian* perfonned a secret rite beside 

ihe li){uT« of the Graces before the eniioacc to the Acrapoli*.'' If the 
fiCaro of the Graces here referred to wem those which tradition 
asenbed uj Socrates^ they stood in the public entry to the Acmpofii, 
not a very likely place for the performance of a secret rite It 
^m* more probahit that there wai a sanctuary of the Gracci separate 
^ ‘he Pro^Iaen, and that iit this sonatiary the mystic riirw™ 
tMonued. There are some indications that such a lonctuory eiisied 
close to the lempte of Victory Athena (WinElesa Vietoiy). For we 
^ an msenptior in the theatre of Dionysus (C. /,A. iiL 
3&S}that at a^tc Jons lobsequcat to the huildlnff of the Propylaea 
^^wa» a ‘fit*-^n^ priest' of the Cra«a and Artemis on the 
li^er; and this Artrasis cm the Tourer, as we have already seen, is 
pmWbly identical with the Hecate on the Tower whew iinairr stood 
^rade the temple of Wingk„ Victory (Pitt.,, ii. ja 2); indeed, the 

Hecate on an 

k ’■ Wonsiver. it i* unlikely tha, all 

InuJfc surviving specimens, there 

unTn dir? r b«i. allowed^ be fastened 

ofrh !r Probably, therefore, there was a small sanctuary 

the terao^ "T immediately to the ea^ 

the T?™* StL™? a*- *\**‘™'‘* ""'“f the reliefs ^presenting 

phifosanber and »as^™fi v"i?*** *“ " namesake of the 

r clrS^^hrll^ "« philosopher e«™ted 

he** prblnbk. nerbant. if* *k* ** * offering on ihe Acropolis. 

ih^trE^L^^r **P'*n the origin of 

Z ™ «.ne of the Athenfon coins on which 
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Modcni writeH commonly identify the I'mpylaean Hmnes with an 
.n««eef Hc^^led ‘the ^initimed 

Acropohs <H^chi^, j,v. Diotgenumus, iv. 6 \ ■ 

>»■ r« 

(C. / J-L II. Na 605) .md from JosephiH (An/. JuJ, ju*.. 3 fV 

^ “ftr.^": «« 7 T ‘ 

tb^^it of men. s« pS, aT*S^eo« 

S^« fStilhJ'' ^ rectoned by Ephoras amotis thr&S 

(Siniba, ML p. joj* Daogehes LaeniuSp L i, 41), 

it *■ “■ ^4- ^ 

JJ. 2. Tiie aioiy lu 3 n&For befona been jwit on Fftceni etc 
I^niM s«ms not to have been that the following stoty about 

the imsttieM of An*t^ton. had already hee„ «laied by Pliny 

Indeed Ptula«h {Dt garm/itaU, 3), 

he b™ ? »“-y™^ to have mentioned 

^ b^ hon«. ,n h.s^lost work On C/«57(«e PbitatKydfs, on 

Pol«, . The anecdote was repeated by Pausanias’s mntempoiary 
^oly^cni^ (nil 45 )^ and afterwards by Cltmenl of Alejtandria (Strs^, 

ihivL wS Athcnaetis (eiil p. S96f>,and Lactantim 

tn. jiH«j ■ *' Tht briOiiEit ]iOBicss i$ said to hjive hid no Ecuitfue 

signify that Lcaena* even m tht agony of torture^ had 
Of her assodale* {Pliny, Pluumh, Polyacnu*. 
Plutarrh^j *i“, *'ood in the Prepybea if mentioned both by 

l^ootdmg to Alhenaeus (U.) Usiena w» the ihistrc» of 
Pausmia, in representing her as 
tress of Ansifigrion. The language of Pliny and Plutarch kam 
absurdly says that Leaennhad heisdf 
j Stephanl argued that the whole story qboat Lcaciia 

whirir' c^'^i.'^ “ "?*' *" ciplain the bmom statue of the lioness 

“*™, ephani thought, was nothing more than a votive D 0 ering 
VOL, ft ^ * 
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dedicAied to ihe nctjfbbaurins troage of ApbiO^ite, the lioness 
been a symbol of Aphiodite. See U StephAtti, * Pmit^A iydweotopca, 
Vi. GrH^Fomaint. U pp. 173’i 8 o. A somlar vie* vas advo* 

cated by Mr. R* laeobl, aibo thought that a honess a symbol of a 
courtesan, because the grtve of Lais was surmounted with the figure of 
one (Pftua. ii. 2. 4), A>id that hence the statu* of the l.oness was plac^ 
beside the image of Apbtodilc as the ptroness of courtesans. See R, 
lacobl, ‘ Leaena cin aetiologischer My^o*,' /aArSiuwt^ l f^ 

(t 873 L PP 3 * 6 - 365 , But it has been ot^ted with justice by IL Plew 
that there is no sufficient evidence of the lioness hai-ing been, as Stepham 
and >l r, Jacobi supposed, a symbol or attribute of Aphrodite {Fttctateif t 
Jokrbachtr, 20 {1874). P* 230). The bronie lioness ® 

the cnslero portico of the PiopylaBa and in its southern half; this at le»t 
is the natuml mference from the order in which PausamAs mentions it* 
On the probable position of the statues in the Propylaea, see P. Weii- 
sicker ‘Die Aufstcllung der Utidwerke in den Propylaccu m Athen,' 
Arttuistogi^cht Zdtuftg, 32 p. I to rj-.; «£, ‘Pausanias und die 

Bildwerkc in dea I’ropylaitn,' Fitckeiittii J^Uirhuslurt 31 (tSfifij, pp. 


2a. an iniE^s of Aphioiiitfip whicli tloy say was ah oS^eriPf 
of CaJliu. Whai la have been tbe pedestal of tbis statue haa 

been found on ihe Acropolis \ it siands on the tight when you have 
passed through the PropylaKi. It is a quadfsmgular block of Pentelic 
Trmrble, and beais oo its froai the faltowieg bscription : 


KaAAiaf 'Isttokwo 


«Cairias the son of Hipponicu^ dedicated {tbla siatue)" {C /.>f. i. No* 

302 ! fV/., 1v. p. 44 J 3 P- * Dinenttfiirer. 

iy/W /its^r* GfWi- Mol 7 \ Laewy, 

Na 4t 5). On the tipper siuhice of the stone there are marU of a 
aiAiue having stood there. The inscripiion is m the old Attic (pre^ 
Euclidum) alphabet and is judged to date from some time between 47a 
and 4%6 K,c. The dedicator of the statue iruiy have been the Catllas who 
fought at Mamthdspp and went by the nickname of ‘ the pit of wealth,* 
The story was that a PeJ^ian pnsoner had guided hiiti to a burietl 
treasure, which CftHias appropriated after koodting his guide on the 
head (Plutardi, Aris^itk^, S). As to ihe sculptor CaJamis, see note on 
V, 35. S- e:i:ecttted another statue of a certain So^dra which 

^tood 00 the Acropolis and was admired for its demure smile and the 
decorous grace with which the drapery was disposed about her figure 
(Lucian, 4 and 6 t £?fWn^* Afmtr. iiL 2), This statue 

of Sosandni by Cainmis has sometimes been identifiGd w-ilh the statue 
of Aphrodite here mentioned by Pansanias, it being supposed that 
Sosnodra (*saining men*) was an epithet of Aphrodite, But for this 
view there is not much to be said. Prof, Ovcrbeck conjectures that a 
relief on a smalt altar or pedestal at Athens may be a copy of Calaaiis's 
5latne of Sosandra; it represents a woman moving to the right but 
looking backwards and lifting the hem of her veil with her left hand. 
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Tht styk is delicate and refined, biJt somcwhai archaic. Overbeck, 
<^£11^. ^Vr^. PiasfiJkj'^ i. 279 ; F nederichs-Wolters, Gffis^a^g^ie^ 

Na 4191 iSninn, Ga^A* d j^VrA. i- p. i^9 ! Aliss Harris 

sdDp pL 3S6 Jif^- Mr. P. Wfliisacker essayed to prove 

that the Sosandra of Calamis was a Sitatw of Hera 
/£iAji>sitAfr, ^2 (l8G&)i, p. iS Although the base of Calamis’s 

statue of Aphrodite now stands on the plateau of the Acropolis, it is 
probohle, bom the order in wMch Pausanias menlions itt thai: it oogitudly 
stood in the eastern portico of the Piopylaeat perhaps in its southern 
half. See the papcra by Mr. Weiziaclcer, already dted, in 
Zaiun^^ 33 (i®75)i p- 1 10 Fikotf/jfjj’j /aArAfkAfTt 33 (1GG6), 
p 1 

23, 3 . a hrottze statue of XHitrephes pierced with arrows etc. 
The capiiire of Mycale^sus by a body of Thracian mercenaries under the 
Athenian officer DiitTephes took place in 413 Sec ThucydldeSj 

\il 39 and note on jjl 19. 4. in 1839 there i^^as foimd^ built into 
the of a dstem opposite the western front of the Parthenon^ a 
pedestal which may have supported the Statue of Diltrephes here 
described by Pausanias. it is a square block of Pentellc marble .70 
metrt (2 ft. jJ tru) long by .46 metre (r ft. 4 in.) high. On its top are 
two square holes for f^tening: a statue, and on its front face is the 
following inscription f 

'Ep/xoAvKot AuTpr^toe dTrop^^iv^ 

Kp^cAaf ^irwcrtv 

* Jicniiolycus son of Dlittephts (dedicated this a^) a fir^t-fhiib Cresilns 
made (it)^ (C L No. 402 j Loe wy, P$7dAautr^ 

No. 46), From this Inscription we learn that the statue which stood on 
this pedestal was dedicated by Hermolycus, son of l>iitrephefli and made 
by Cresifai Now Pliny tells u$ (M /P- xaslv. 74) that Cnesilas made a 
statue representing a wounded man swtxming away, ii is, therefore, a 
probable inference that this statue described by Pliny is the one of 
l^jitrephts pierced with arrows w'hicb Pausanias here mentions, and that 
it stCK^ on the pedestal In question. It is no serious objection to this 
view that the statue on this pedestal wns dedicated by the son of 
Dlurephes as a first-fruit. More serious, perhaps, is the objection that 
the lettering of the Lnscripdon points to a date not later than 444 
whereas Dlitrephes Is known to hare been alive as late as 41J B.C. 
(Thucydides* viii^ 64). But on private monuments, like this, archak 
forms of letters may very well have been employed after they had 
been abandoned in public inscriptions. To judge Irotn Pausanias^s 
description of the statue, DiitTcphes w'ould aeem to have Mien 
hghling agaimt some barbarous people who made use of bow-s and 
arrows. They may have been the Thracians, since Diitrephes was 
appointed to a command in Thrace in 411 (ThucydideSi '■iiir ^4)- 
Schubart thought that the arrows which Pausanias saw sticking in the 
statue may have fmtned no part of the onginid statue, but might have 
keen shot into it acddeiitalty at some later lime j and Mn P- Welzsiicker 
stiggested that the arrows might have been discharged by Roman 
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ardicrs during tlie si^ of the Acropolis by Sulla. But this is highly 
unpmbabfe, Pausanias seems io have regajrdcd the arroii-^ as a piece 
of the The statue probably stood Tsithlo the eastern portico of 

the Propylaea, perhaps in its southern half 


Si^ L Uxas, ArfAaiAi^jtAt i. pp, 163070 > Th. BotIc, in 

' AI/^rf Attorn twrrt rrjnm-rj’hjr/if f i ^ n ^ 1? Fr t f p ■ ^ . ^i- 



p, 377 ; Ad, Mitha^Us, id AhltAtil J. orwi. Ifut. in Athtn, I p. 304 ju - 

W,, MiMktih^ tmh. Imt. in Athen, 9 (1877), pp. 104-106; P, W^aicker, in' 
F^kt\ 4 €H'i Jak^mhtr, 31 {jS 86), pp. 15.17, Ad, BGHkher, Dii AirefoUi. n 
iSS ;j{; f Mua Ilwi^, Amani AtkeHi,p. 3S8; Garlilt, UAtr l^«mim, p, j m 
; OTcrbcck, i£i, ' ‘ - -- -- 

Cr^ Scuipiuri^ 339 


_^ p_. 

p. 4^; A1 S. ACurn^y, Hht&ry pf 



Mr. J. Sk has lately published a black^Gguivd vase-paiitiiug (Fig, 13) 
wldch he takes to be a copy of the staitie described by Pausanias, [i 

repaesHfits a warrior sioktog back¬ 
ward, his legs piejred by two ar- 
rows^ Ho weai^ a crested helmet^ 
brandishes a long spear in his 
mised right hand, and carries a 
round shield on hk left arm. 
His left font is in advance and 
is planted flat □n the ground; 
tthUc bis right foot, on which 
the weight of the body rests, is 
drawn back and only the toea 
and hall of the foot arc tn con¬ 
tact with the ground, Mr. Sk 
thinks that the statue represented 
not Diitrephes, as Pausanias sii|^ 
posed, but Hermolyeus waunded 
by Persbm arraws at the bcittle 
of Mycak (sec rote on i. 33. 
10), and that the statue was 
dedicated by his f'randjon Her- 
nwlycus, son 0/Diiiicphes. He 

points out that the ntirks of the feet on the pedestal agree with the 
posture of the warrior on the vasc-paintiog. Sat 1 . Sis. ‘ Hennokt™ 
und Krcsilas,’ J^rha^k d. k. d. ortMolagt hutituit, 7 f iSoaV on 
185-188 i cp, A. Gercke, ‘Vuineiatus deddens,' it. 8 (iSoif „„ 
fi3-H7. But wc do not know that die HertAolycm who dc^^f^ 
the staliie was a grandson of the Hennolycus who fouthl at 
Mycale : nor do wc know that the latter was wounded at Mve^e - he 
cmainly wiw not killed there (Herodolns, iit. tof), Pmf. Fuitwancler 
also thinks it probable that the wounded man in the vaac-naiijtinc i* a 
copy of the statue described by Pousanias, Me conjectures, how^ei-r 
that the Dtitrephes represented was not, as Pattsanias supposed the 
genend who captured Mycalessus, but an earlier petsonage of the same 
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nainc, the father of Nitiostratus (Thucydides, iii. 73) Sec Funwaneler, 
4 ’lf€is{fr 3 .’frEt d. Plastilt, pp* 377-384, 

Three other inscribed pedestals of suttues by the sculptor Cresllas 
have been found (Locny, ItathrifUtt £riKh. BUdhautr^ Kos. 43 and 
47 i and ^ note on I 35. t, *a statue of Pericles ’). Ciesilas, a native 
of Cydonia m Crete, was a TOnlempoiary of Pericles, and flourished in 
the lost part of the fifth century B-C See Bnwn, C«c*. d, sHetA. 
Kittttirr^ I. p. 260 sqq. ; Overbeck, Gtsek. d.£rktk. Plmiik* i- p. 455 
sqq .; Fujrtwiingler, Mtiittru/trkt d^gjitth. PlasHk, pp, 2157.335. 

23 . 4. thfl Cretana are the oiay Greek people orho are accustomod 
to the of tht bow. But ilic Atheni^ii^ had a. corps of native 
archoi^ in the PeloponOesioD war (Thucydid«$^ i vi. 35 and 43), 
23 * 4, the OpncLtian Locriaas, whoni Homer described etc. Sec 

JZ Xltl. 713 

23 . 4 - ono of Health, who is said to bo a daughter of Aewula^ 
piufl. Cb a base of H>7ncttian marble found in the eastcio part of the 
Propykea, but not in its original position, there b inscribed a dedication 
to Auguat Health -n^). On the top of the base art the 

wt-marks of a statue. Sm C. A* uL No. 460 ; L, Ross^ AfTASplff£tSir/u 
Anfimf, i„ p. Ijf/. I E, Benid, UAcj^fiol^ j. p. aSs, The 

msenptiott is of Ronian date,, and the August Health whose statue stood 
on the pedestal probably Lina, wife of Augustus^ since on Roman 
cornsis called Saitfj Au£usf^ («August HeaJth ')i Her statue may 
ive been set up near the image of Health here mentioned by Fausanias, 
Beside the image of Health there stood a statue of the mo*her of 
Inscription wa$ altered at a later time (fPlLiLafCht] 
*^ifr X. p, gQu representations of the goddess Health in 

art, sef= \\\ Wroth, ^ Hygie V 1?/ Sivdtei, $ 

\ pp, S3-101 ; F. Koeppt ^Dfeattbchc Hygieia/ 

/jfltf/. tff iG (i 33 aX PP^ 255.371, with plates viii, ix, 

23 . 4, one of Athena, who is also unnamed Health. The story 
of this [mage is thus told by Plutaidi (/'mf/w, 13). 
vhile the great portal (Fropylaea) of the Acropolis was building *^the 
rn^t active and regions of the workmen fell from a height and was 
hadly hurt, the doctors despairing of his life. Fetidcs w-as cast down 
^ the mishap, but the goddess appeared to him in a dream and ordered 
mi to adopt a certain treatmeilt by following which be cured the man 
soon and easily. For this he set tip the brotire image of Health Athena 
^the Acropolis beside the altar;, which^ they say, had existed prm^iously.” 
The same $to(ry is told^ with some s'ariarions, by Pliny^ who, speaking of 
a herb called or /arMeji/ww, saj^s (AC //* xxij. 44) : “ A dear 

- slave of Pericles, the Athenian statesman, having been engaged 

m building a temple on the Acropolis and having fallen from a pinnacle 
to which he had climbed^ |$ said to ha^-e been heajed by this plant, 
which was re^-ealed to Pericles in a dream by Minerva (AchenaJ ; whera- 
began to be called and is assigned to that 

g^dess [via, to Athena or Virgin Athena]. It is this slave 

whose statue^ cast in brooxe^ is the filmous [* roasEer of 

*it^trails^j,» Thus Pliny^s account differe In two important points from 
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Plulirch^a. In the fiisl pbce, Fliny says lhat tlic accident to the work¬ 
man happened ditring ihc hdilding, not of the FtopyUe^ but of a 
temple^ which in the circumstances must have been the temple of Athena 
FartA^ffi or Virgin Athena^ Ar, the Farlhenoru in the second piaetp 
Piiny does not mention the dedication of an image of Health Athena, 
but does menticiia the erection of a ^tmotis statue of the slare which 
knoa-n as the or ** roaster of entrailsu^ Elsewhere Pliny 

tells us /f. srasiv. 8i) that the statue of the slave was hy a Cyprian 
sculptor named Btypp^ and that it represented the man masiing 
enirails whii^ with puffed and swollen cheeks, he blew up the flame 
with his hreath. The herb ParlAtfi/um grew about the Acropoli% and 
the famishing Athenians were fain to slay the pangs of hunger with it 
during the siege by Suila {Plutarch, 13). It is said to be the 

AfafFitarja or Pam/atfa of Linnaeus, which Still 

grows about the Acropolis in springy and pursues w^ith its aroma the 
visitor who crushes it with his fooi^' (Bculd). Certainly m spring the 
southern side of the Acropolis is pervaded by the heavy^ sickly odour 
of some planL But what the pliott is w^bich emits this disagreeable 
scent, t dtd not discover^ 

fn t3j9 the pedestal which supported the statue of Health Athena 
was found in its original poaitionp where it still stands, just outside the 

eastern portico of the Propykeo, 
opposite to and almost abutting 
on the south-eastern cotuonn of 
the portico. The pedestal proper 
(marked D in Fig. 14J is of white 
rnarble and has the shape of about 
three-quaiteis of a circle, its flat 
side being turned toward the 
column of the portico. It mea¬ 
sures .89 metre (2 it iil) in 
diameter, and stands .403 metre 
3i in.) high, exclusive of the 
step or base on which it rests. 
This step or base, which is of the 
same shape as the pedestal, is 
placed with its flat side in contaa 
with the stylobate of the portico^ 
and its lop is exactly on a level 
with the top of the stylobate. On 
the top of the pedestal are two 
marks showing where the feet of 
the statue stood j from these marks 
It appears that the statue faced north-east and rested on the right fool 
with the left foot thrown a good deal hack. On the front of the pedesMl" 
looking to the north-east and east, U engraved the following inscription 1 

Ai^mibr ^Ai^fFn fai rti ^Yy 
Tlvfifio^ hrciTp^ *A§€pixTot 



PK. —BCirliji-'i siAClJihi at TUI HUJ-Til 

ATlrtMA UAri afD ADJACEMT wrvHtM, 
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“ The AthetiiitflS dedicated (thi$ itruige) to Health Athena. Pyrrhus, 
an Athenian, made (the image)'' (€.1 A. L No. 335; Hick^ Gr^Jt 
/ftsaifilt&ns, NOh 36 ; Ditteabeiger, /mer. Cra^, 

No. 36s ; Loewy, A'wtrjf/er, No, 53), ritny trfls 115 

that the ^ptor Pyrrhus made a statue of Health Athena, doubdess 
the statue which stood oa this pedestal {Plby, JV. //. jocciv. So, “ P^rrAiiS 
iWn^rvaM/^ where the ri should probably be omiued, 
us L. Ross said). As the inscription shows at least one trace (vii. the 
use of t; in a single insunce) of the tiansStEdn from the old Attic to the 
Ionic alphabet, L. Ross dated it about 420 p.c., but Mr. P, Wolters 
would put it some j-ears earlier. 

The inscription prov^ that the statue was dedi^ed by the 
Athenians, not by Pericles, as Plutarch it was. Mr. P. WoUers 
bns r^ently pointed out another reason for questioning the truth of the 
tradition related by Plutarch as to the setting up of the statue. If 
Plutai^ Is right, the statue must have been set up while the Propylaea 
was still building or immediately after it w^ finished, that is^^st before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. Now part of the evidence 
which provra that the Propylaea was ncvxr completed in accordance 
wSth the Original design of Mnesiclea is the state of the door. Each 
coiumu is placed in a shallow square depression cut in the pavtinient; 
and the original intention seems to have been to pane the whole pave- 
nieut down to the level of these shallow depressions in which the columns 
stanil This intention was never carried out, so that the pavement 
remaip everywhere (except in these depressions) a trifle higher than 
Muesidcs meant that it should be. Now, as we have seen, the step or 
b^ on which the pedestal of Health Athena rests is exactly on a level 
■Bnth the existing top of the stylobate t iodted, the edge of ihe pedestal 
actoally overlaps and rests on the stylobate. This proves, Mr Woltere 
thinks, that she statue Wnis not set up until all intention of compleling 
perfecting the Propylaea in acco^ance with Mncskles^s design had 
been abandoned. It could not, therefore, ha« been set up while the 
Propylaea was still building or even at the moment when its constructioo 
suddenly interrupted by the outbreak of the Peloponnesian ^ar, 
mr iMnesicles would then still hope to be able to finish his great woric. 
Prubabiy it was sot up some years after the outbreak of the hut. Mr. 
VVolters conjectures that it may havx been dedicated in 429 B,c. as a 
thank-offering for the cessation of the great plague. He supposes that Plu- 
story of the dedication nf the statue arose fiorrt a coftluslcin. A 
slave of Perides had fallen from the Parthenon, as Pliny implies, and his 
wonderful cure had been commemorated by the statue of the * entraih 
'vhich probably stood dose to the Parthenonj on the spot where 
the man fctL Legend, as represented by Plutanii"s storyt wrongly 
iransfemcd this incident from the Parthenon to the Propylaea, and 
*wsigncd It as the occasion of dedicating the statue of Health Athena. 
^>udi is Mr. Wolters^s theory. 

With regard to the manner in which Health Athena was represented 
rn this statue, our only due consists in the marks on the top of the 
P^tcsLal. One of these marks was thought by Prof Michadis to indicate 
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that tlie g4Xl(kss liad bcim holding a spear with its lower end resting on 
ground. But this mark, according lo Mr. K. Bohn* is ptobablT of 
later date than the statue. Another theory af Prof. Michaelis'i. that a 
sralue m QisseL is a repnsduaion of the statue in question, has been 
djsproved by im exact comparison of their pedestals. Uergk and Prof. 
Lbschdee conjectured that a relief on a marble oindelabra in the Vatican 
representicg Athena feeding a serpent <Friflderich*^WoIter% 

No. a 124) may haw been copied (tom Pytxhus^s statue of Health Athena! 
A similar group on some Albenian coins (a woman allowing a serpent 
to drink out of a saucer which she holds in her hand) was interpreted 
by Beuld as a copy of the same statue p. 350 s^A 

To these idCTtificatmns it is objected by Mr. P. Wolters that the serpent 
^ a symbol of the goddess of Health borrowed from the worship of 
Ae^uJapitis, which was not imported into Athens imiil the end of the 
fifth century b.c. ; in other words, until some time after the statue by 
Pyrrhus was made. But the objection appears to be refuted by a frag, 
ment of a vaM-paintmg, published by Mr. Wolters liitnsclf in the same 
article (see Wow). An insoibed statuette of white marble found in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus represents Kistllh Athena armed 
with a shield and rushing impeluously ainng, her diapery^ flutTering 
behind her j her helmet is adorned with the figure of a sphbx between 
Petersen, ' Athenastatueu von Epidauros,* 

dl /■ p- 309 m. l 

i6£6^ p. 250 with pi. ij). 

Abutting on the pedestal or Heal* Athena, or, more stHelljr, on the 
Step ^hiQh supports the pedestal, stand in thdr original situations two 
large b oclu of marble, tbe meaning of which was long a puzzle to 
arcLaeolog^ts. The larger of the two (commonly designated on phuis 
M F) IS 1.67 metres (5 ft. 3 b,,) Jong by 1.02 metres (3 ft. b 1 
Md abuts on the east side of the pedestal. Four bales on the top of 
the block show' that it supported an Mtar or table on which probablir 
Offennp to the image nere placed. As this block rests on an ncctmmla 
tion of SOI at a higher level than the b«e or step which supports 
Health Athenn and which u bedded on the rock it is 
probable tot ^e ailar or sacrificial table n-as erected later tha^ the 
siatiic. This 19 confirmed by the inscription which shows that the 

The other block (commonly marked E on plans! measure r ri 

Sinfde“of to f ® T‘T *’**'’' the sJLl. 

east side of the base of the statue in a slanting direction, lying north- 

fits the "Mind of the 
Atbero pedestal, and its north-east comer lies under block F showimr 

1 ««•' ^«d ^tending to the 

Zil "t K w Bmunmian Artemfs on to 

remtLTnt *'”*?'*' “ B. Bohn suggested, block E is the 

retnaint of a row of similar blocks in tended to keep the min water 
».o fl.. »ma b«„,„ u,. p„p,b„ ^ 
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Braufonciin Artemis. For ^e ground rises to the east of the Pnmvlata • 
hence the water flows from it westward toward the Propylaea The Jow’ 
dam rormed by the row of marble blocks dvvened the water fmm the 
com^ betwieen the Propylnea and the Biauionian precinct and caused 
It Id flow ^ong the front of the eastern (rnttico to the ancient channel 
Umt nms through the centra] gateway of the PropyLiea. 

Pltii^h, as we have seen, telU os 13) that the statue of 

JlMltn Athena was set up beside a previously •existing altar of the 
goddess, ^stides saysthat“ihcmostanci«itofthe Athenians founded 

an dtar of H^th Athena” {Or. «. vol. i. p. so, ed. Dindorf). The 
marble foimdntjons of this altar are still to be seen 3.60 metres (lift 
JO in.) east of the pedestal of Health Athena. On a quadransmlai 
Wment or step, 2 60 metres (8 ft. 6 in.) square, rises the altar proper, 
of which a portion .88 jnetro high is still pmerved. From the position 
or the altar proper nearer the eastern than the western side o/the by j f 
iiient It appe^ that the priest stood on the western aide of it, facing 
^r. This shows that the worshipped statue of the goddess must has>e 
been to the east of the altar and cannot have been the Statue 

tode by Pyrrhus, Otherwise the priest in sacrifleing would have had his 
back to the goddess. The sacrifice to Health Athena is mentioned on 
an Attic insenpeion {C./.A. ii. No. 1631 Dittenbeigcr, Tnscr. 

No. 380). The altar seems to date from the fifth century Ji.c^ 
and as the iwfc on which it stands appeals to have been reduced to its 
present evel when the Propylaca was hiali, it is probable that the altar 
built at the same time as the Propylaeti, and that it replaced an 
ower alt^ which stood about the same spot, though on a higher level. 

» w’orehip of Health Athena on the .Aciopolis is 

a «teii by the fragment of a red-figured vase found near the southern 
wau Of the Acropolis in 1S8S, and inscribed with the following dedica- 
\{m . * To Health Athena, made and dedicate (this) ” (ulcATiev 

i 33 Sj ti, J2 ; MimriL d. arch, imt, tn AMcut l6 (1891), 
the us* of the crossed theta (0) in the inscription it 
that the inscription must belong to the siicih century B.C-^ sbec 
is orm of tlie Jettcr went mi of use in Attic inscriptions at the cloit 
n £wr griCiJk. AffihidcU* 

potsherd, besides the Lnsmptioay there is painted a bit 
^ piece of a shield ernhlnioned with a serpent. These 
are dtHtbtles frugments of a picture of Health Athena with the healing 
e^nt as her caest. Hence vm learn that the scrpcnt-cresc of Herilth 
nn# f Jtuo'w’n in Athens as early ns the aiKth cenEury B.C.^ and 

p -I" Wo]tef$. supposed) introduced with the worship of Aesculapius 
m Epidaurus at the clEKt of the fifth eentury B,c. 

f ^ Aapitfsi, 1. pp, e 8| 194 ; Th. Bauk^ in Ztiitthrm 

A/lens, pp, l?y-3So J A Mkhaelti, 'Die 
o Athena ftygiebp' ^Vj/zX^jT, f/, oty*. /mi. iW Af^m, 1 

BahOp 'Zuf fiasLs dcr Athena Hi'gieia,' AAVZ^/4 
+ 5 (J^}p pp. 33T-334J A. xMiEcEilmferi * Athcn,* a 204: LoUingp 

P’ J43 w Mt» flumsony AfKifwt AiJktmit pp* 389^393 : F+ WeItttSp * Zmt 
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153165. 

2 a. 5 ^ Eld^lf Sats^TB ar^ nomad Silanojies. Similarly the onthoT 
of the Efyffu^h^txum Magnum (j^v. p. 7 Jo) “ aged iaiyni 

ant Called Silenuses ” and Servius on Virgilj £d. vi, 14^, says SilermstSp 
before ihey grow old, art satyrs ” This diaunctioii was not, however, 
mairilained in common parlance, the name Satyr being used to include 
old as well as young members of this ^buioos slock j for example 
Pollux (iv. J4z) speiks of **a Satyr." In Ktiripidcs's play, TJ^ 

Silepus speiks of the Satyrs as his children (vtrsts 1 j, B2, 
269), which so far bears out the distinction noticed by Pausanias. Cp. 
L. Sttphani* in Com/tU Etftdti (St- Ptltrsbarg) for rBy^^ p, 67, note 2, 

23, 5. Birphei&iiSt a CatiajLf sflad tlLat etc. The following account 
of the Isles of (he Satym situated in the Atlantic Ocean has all the 
appearance of being a sailor^s yam with which Huphelnus guHed the 
Crtdttlcnis Paosanias. Schuhart gravely tma(ed it as the narrative of 
an explorer whose ship^ putting in to the western coa^t of Equatorial 

Afrtcm had been attacked by gorillas or other man^like apes_as sf these 

shy and solitary^ though certainly fierce and dangerous creatures, were 
in (he habit of combining to rush out of their forests and attack vessels 
which happen to put in to the shore ( He reminds us of the wild hairy 
men whom the Carthagiubn explorer Hanno reported to have seen on 
an island off the west coast of Africa, and whi ch the inierpretera called 
gorillas (Hannes in Gnua' Afinffna^ ed. Muller^ r+ p, 13J, 

These latter may certainly have been large apes; but they did not attack 
the shipi On the contrary,, they fled with great agility^ scrambling up 
the tocks most Jiknbly, while the three females who were caught by the 
Sailors bit and scratched their captors so fiercely that they had to be 
killed, and only their skins were biought back as a trophy to Carthage. 
Moreoicir, these ^gorillas' of Haimo had net the long tails with which 
Euphemus so bbeiahy provided his wild men and which, Mr. Schuhart 
is constramed to admit, were probably throwm in by the narrator to 
heighten the effect of the pidtirt Sec Schubart, in JaJ^r^ 

21 (1875), p. 415 iiy. Others, with ^ilf l-ess probability, have 
identified the Ulcs of the ^tyra with the West Indies, and die Satyrs 
themseK'es with the Indians. See L^htau, AfiFt/y’s i£fs 
Amfri^uoifts (Paris, 1734K i- P- ; Lucien de Rosny, Lti 

(Paris, iSgaX p, 21. 

2S. 7. the hronia boy holding tbs sprliLMftr. Wth the mention 
of the image of Health Athena (g 4) FausanLas lairly quits the Propyla^ 
and Sets out on his tour round the Acropolis, going first south.east- 
v^iird towards the precinct of lirauron^an Artemis, which he tncntioos 
immediately below^ ^ a sprinkEer {fiFrzrrhtn/Frifffr) w^as a basin con¬ 
taining holy water which stood at the entrance to every sanctuary in 
order that waishippera might sprinkle themselves before entering the 
precinct (Pollux, i. 8, L ig, i J2 ; cp. vin. 65 j 1 C BStticher, 
dfr 351. 7 ^ 14 )^ it has been conjectured chat tha branie 

statue of the boy with the sprinkler may have served a practical purpose* 
being placed at the entrance to the prednet of Biauronian Artemis (see 
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beEow), and holding thd holy water in his basin, Cp. C* Wachsmutb, 
l>ie Sf^ I. p. 143 * A. MilchhofejTp ‘Athen/ p, 3041 

Lolling, * Athen," p, 345. Th. Bergk coG^idercd that this statue of the 
boy with the sprinkler was identioiU with a atawe of ^a boy fumigator" 
(pUi^ which Pliny menllotis as a work of the same sotlptor 

Lyclus /f. xxxiv. 79)^ might be suggested that the statue of 
ihe "boy fnmigator" was identical with another work of Lydu^ which 
Pliny in the same paragraph describes os “ a boy blowing up a kfiguid 
fire.** Pliny* indeed^ mentions them as if they were distinct works j but 
he may possibly have taken his Informatioti from two writers without 
perceiiing that they were referring to the same statue. See Th Bcrgk, 
in Z^ei’fscArjJt Jtir idr> 3 {1845)1 P- 97 ^ ; 

Bniniv gwlfci. A'ftw/fcr, 1. p 259 ; Qverbeck* G^srA. 4^.£rt£^. 

P/asMp j, pp. 493 501 I T^f, ^faye^^ * Spknchnoptes,* /aAr^wA 4i 

p. 3rS As to the sculptor LydnSi 

ace note on v. 3+ 

23 . 7. Piraeus alter ho haji dono the deed m Medusa _ — a 

Work; of HyroiL Cp. ii* 27, 2, Pliny mentions a statue of Pei^eus 
by SlyroEL (M Af, xrcxiv. 57), w'hich may has'e been the one here 
mentionedjby Fausanin^, Two ancient heads of Perseus, both replicas 
of a common original^ are conjectured by Prof FurtwMgEer to be 
copies of the head of Myron's statue. One of them is b the British 
Museum; the other was found recently at Rome. See A. S+ Murray, 

" Dust of PerscuV /i^wrna/ ff/J/ri/£m\r 3 (l33l), pu 5S AL 

rurtw^iiqgier^ A/eisti^ni^frJtf d. gri^cA^ PliuHA^ pp. with pi. xxil 

For a list of existing irtonuments of ancient art on which Perseus is 
repn^ntcd after his slaughter of Medusa, see Fn Knalz^ Qmwfcdo 
Pma /oAu/itM arfi^cts Gtai^i (Bonnae* 1893), 

P- 17 CpL v% 1 g. 5 note. 

23. 7^ A sanctuary of Bramoiuau Jirtemk. From the central 
gateway of the Propylaca an ancient road leads nearly due east to the 
middle of the Acropolis 1 it thtn turns south* and ends at the eastern 
front of the Panhenon. This was doubtless the toad along w^hich the 
great religiotis processions passed j the grooves or ruts an which the 
wheels of the chariots ran can still be seen id places. On both sides of 
the road, especially in its first half* the rack has been cut and levelled 
m many places to receive the bases of votivie ofibings. These cuttings in 
die rock begin near the pedestal of Health Athena (see above* p. 277 
smd extend close up to the wall of rock, which here runs parallel to the 
proce^sioimJ road on the south. This w-aill of rock, formed artihcialJy 
by cutting away the natural rock perpendicukriy* is the aorlhtm boundary 
of a tcnace lying to the south-east of the Propylaea. The terrace has 
the ^3p« of irregular quadrangle, and is about 43 metres (^57 ^ 

6 m.) long front east to west It is kutinded on the west by the pre- 
bisloric polygonal wall (commonly known as the Pelasgic wall), on the 
^uth by the sDuthero fortiiiicatkon wall of the Acropolis, on the north by 
the wall of rock merLtloned above, and on the east by another low wall 
of rock which supports a higher bat smaller terrace lying to the east. 

^ flight of eight si^J steps cut in the rock leads up to the terrace near 
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ilfi north -tAsLtm cortitr. The ^tairca^e ts flanked on both sides by 
cuEttngs in the rock for the reception of statues or other votive offtriHgs, 
This terrace is most pmhably the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis. It 
appears to have been merely a precinct with images and art altar; at 
least classical authors and 'msciiptions make no mention of a temple of 
Braarcinian Artemis oti the Acropolis, and no foundations of a temple 
have been found within her precinct. But colonnades appear to have 
extended along the eastern and southern sides of the sacred enclosure. 
Bee Beul^p VAtr^&U i. p. 291 *; Milchhofer, ^.-^then,' 

p. 204 s^.y Lolling, *Athen/ p, 344 ; W. Ddrpfeldt In Jr 

in AMi’fi, 14 ppi 304, 306, with the plan on 

p. 307; Miss Harrison, AfkiaSy p. 404, As to the traces of 

bear-wnrshlp La die Hies of Brauronian Artemis, see note on viii+ 13, 1* 
In this conneinoa it is Lnterestici|jf to note that a marble statuette of 
a bear seated on his haunches was found within the precinct of 
Brauronian Artemis on the Acropolis (Beul^^ j/h J* p. 398). 
The statuette is figured in Miss Harrison’s Andin/ AfAms (p. 403). 
At the festival of the goddess a goat w-as brought and sacrificed to 
her (Hesychius, s.v. BpaiyMiiriois: cp. Dekker^s Gra^^a^ s- 

p 441, line 5 To this sacrlhce Varro probably refers when he 

says that a goat was not driven up to the Acropolis except once {a 
year ?) for a necessary samhec rc rvs/ica^ L 2. 20 j the rule against 
admitting goafs to the Acropolis is mrntioned also by Athenoeus, xiiL 
P'- 5S7 Elsewhere I have wrongly assiuncit that the goat annually 
sacrificed on the Acropolis was sacrificed to Athena (TlAd Git/dc/f 
2. p aj ry.) 

23. 7^ Image La a work of Ftajdtelea - at Brairon in the 

old wooden image etc Brauron, Sparta, Commia in CappadocEa^ and 
Laodicea in Syria, all claimed to have the famous image of the Tauiic 
Artemis which Iphlgenia was said to hav-e brought from the Tauric 
Chersonese (the Crtntea) to Brauron in Attica. Sec i. 33, t ; lii. 16. 
7^11 j with the note on 8; viii. 46+ 3^ Pausanias himself thought that 
the real image was at Sparta (iii. t 6. 7-11). Prof. C. Robert thinks 
that the legend of the bringing of the Image frortx the Crimea to Brauron 
was an Invenlion of Euripides in his play /fiAi^^ttta in TuiiJ 7 \ and that 
the popularity which this fiction obtained through the medium of the 
poet*s ver^ induced various townst which possessed ancient images of 
Artemis, to set up claims to the possession of the genuine image of the 
Tauric Artcmli The story that the andent image at Brauron was 
carried off by Xentes (Sii, t6. 8 ; viiL 46. 3) is treated by Prof C 
Robert as another fiction devrised to support the claimj of Laodicea to 
the possession of the true image. He thinks that if the image at 
Brauron had been really carried off by Xerxes, Euripides must have 
alluded to Hs capture in his ptay^ and must have put into the mouth of 
Athena a promise that the iinage would one day be restored. The 
argument is scarcely convincing, though Prof. Robert regards it as 
conclusive.^ See C. Robert, ArfMnlngLffAf AfdrtAcn, pp. 144-150. 

From inscriptions containing lists of the treasures in the sanctuary 
of Brauronian Attemis it appears that at least as early ns OL io3, 3 
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(346/5 ^C.) there were tw& i™gcs of her ti^ the sanctiioiy. One of 
the ima^ k referred 10 as ‘^the idol ^ ^*ihe old idol,'* *«the 

stone idol“; the other is designated “the image«ihe 
npHght »ihe stmdiiig image (C /. y|. iL Noa, 751, 754, 755, 

7 S^r 7 S 7 t t Ja-hti'Michaelis, PaiiSimw p. 3 1 C. 

Robert, Jf^rrAw, p, f 50 From this we infer that 

the old Image was of stone and was in a sitting posture, and thHii the 
new image of same other material than stone and in a standing 
posture. The new image waa dDubtlea$ the one by Praxiteles which 
Pausaiiiits mentions As it was not of marble, it must hav^ been of 
wood or bronre or gold and ivory. As a wort of Praxiteles (whediei: we 
take this Praxiteles to be the great sculptor of that name or a namesake 
of his who lived in the fifth centtir)- r.cl) chc image was almost certainly 
not of wood, that matenal being rarely used by G reek sctdjrtora of the 
best period (Ehough we hear of wc»odcn sEatacs of the nrator Lj-ctugus 
and hk sons made by Timardms and Cephisodotus, the sons of 
Prajdleles; sw [Pluiarch,] Fijr, A\ Ora/, p, S43 e). Probably there¬ 
fore It was el Cher of bronze or of gold and ivoiy. Prof. C. Robert decides 
in favour of gold nnd ivory on the gnoomd that the inscrcptlons mention 
many gaimencs dedicated, by women and actually vwm by the image; 
for he ^Slimes that real garmeiits would not have been placed an a 
bronze image; ^d Since the use of gold and ii'oiy as nmteiials for a 
scatne had gone out in the time of the )^unger Frotiteles, ProC Robert 
concludes that the sculptor was the elder Praxiteles. This aigument 
nsts on Thegratmious and unproved assumption that real garments w^ould 
not have been placed on a bronze image, I sec no reason whatever for 
such an assumption, which is disproved by the simple fact that linen 
ga^euts were worn by a bronze image at Elis (Pausanias, vL 25+ 5), 
Md that garments were regiilarly woven for the bronze image of the 
j^yclaean Apollo (Pays, iii, r6. 2 ; iii ig, 2). In the present case 
the probabilities seem to me alt in fovour of bronze as the material of 
w image and the younger Praxiteles as the sculptor. Images of gold 
am iTOt^- w^cre rare, and if the Image of the Brauronian Artemis had 
™ii of chese costly materials, Pausanias would probabty have noted the 
Morrov^r the date (the third quarter of the fourth ceniMry itc) 
o the inscnptinns which distinguish the old Image from the new one Is 
entirely in ^vour of the juunger Praxiteles, who was At the height of 
** time. Finely, the veiy extstturt of 

an older Praxiteles is a mere fiction of areha^logists; andent wnters 
are wholly Ignorant of any such person («c note on L 2. 4). 
roh Robert^ however, goes farther. Some yeara ago there was 
ound ocj the Acropolis a fragtnenl of a small vase adornod with 
t e figure of a woman (Artemis armed with a bow and quivner 
and smelling M a flower. This figure on the polsherd Prof, Robert 
luppgsej to be a copy of the supposed gold and ivory statue of the 
supposed Piasitcles. His %'iews are accepted by Miss Harrison. Sec 
rof. Robertas pp 150-159; Miss Harrison, 

^Vw/ p, 395 Prof, Studniezka has conjectured that the 

statue of a young woman standing and fastening her robe over her 
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Hgbt shoulder (known ^ the Diajia of Gabii) is a copy of Praxitelcif's 
statue of Btauronian Artemis (Fr ShidnicikB, yrrmu/uft^^fr 
KtiKrtgM^M€htc, pp. 18-36; the statue is 6gured in MLiSIer-Wieseler, 
Dmtma/cr, a. pL sevi No, iSoJ. As we possess no description of 
Praxiteles's statue, Praf SiudnicEka's ihecry is necessarily an idle guess. 

23 . B. a laroaze figure of the Eo-caHed Wooden Horse etc. 
Hesychius mentions {i.v, ■So^ptoS' tinro^) ibat a bronze statue of the 
famous %Vooden Horse stood on the Acmpolia at Athens, and that four 
iiicu were represented peeping out of it- The scholiast on Aristophanes 
{Birds, 1128) mentions the same statuci and adds that it bore the 
inscription : “ Chacredemus of Qfxl^ son of Evangcltis^ dedicated (it),’' 
In 1S40 rmj large blocks of Feuiellc marble bearing this inscription 
were found within the precinct of Bntnronian Artemis. They doubt¬ 
less formed port of the pedestal which supported the statue of the horse. 
The Inscription contains further the name of the sculptor, it rtms 
ihtis! 

XaipiSifio^ EiwyytXflv qe KoiAjtf 
^TpoyyvXtav iiro^ttrcr 

“ Chaeredemus of Coele, son of Evimgelus, dedicated (it) ; Strongylion 
made (it) (C. /. A. i. 406 ; Lot wry, fmcArr/len griticA. Bi/dAa§i^t No. 
52). As the inscription La in the old Attic alphabet It mtisl be earlier 
than 40J/2 B.C., the date when the use of that alphabet was ofhcially 
abolished On the other hand^ the use of the four-stroke sigma ($) 
instead of the old thretstrolte signm (:^) makes it pmbable that the 
inscription is later than 447/6 B.C (Kirchhoff; Stadi^H swr Gas^A. d 
gfiiCd A{fiA^fs* |x 94). his play TAr Bfr^ which was acted 
in 414 B.C., Aristophanes speaks of ■^horses as big as the Wooden 
Horse “ {v. 1 1 28). If. as seems probable, Aristophanes is here referring^ 
not to the traditionary Wooden Horse of the poets, but to the bronse 
statue of it on the Acropolis, it follows that the statue must have been 
set up before or in the year 41 4 B,c. Probably it had been set up not 
long before, and the poet alluded to it as a novelty* 

It appears that the pedesital was composed of sbe blocks. Th* two 
blocks found in the precinct of Braurenian Artemis, where they still 
Bland, are not in their original position. Two indre blocks of the 
pedestal were found in l &S9 or 1 one of them near the north¬ 
western comer of the Parthenon, the other between that spot and the 
precinct of Braurenian Ajtciiiis. Pruhably the statue stood some¬ 
where between the precinct of Brauronian Artemis and the Parthenon. 
At least this seems to be the natural infereuce from the order of 
Pausaoias's description. The two blocka found in 1840 composed the 
front of the pedestal ■ each of them is 1.76 metita long, so that the total 
length of the freut of the pedestal was 3^2 metres (i i ft. 5^ io.) 

With regard to Strcmgylion, the sculptor of the horBCf Pausanias 
ebewhere remaiks (k. 3a s) th^ he waa extremely skilful in modelling 
oxen and borsea. 

See k Ross, AnAAidff^sfA^ Atf/sdfs^^ i. ppf. 194-19^; E, Btuld, 
iPAMntSf 1. ppu 298-301 ; Dyer, Atidcnl A/A^ns, p. 382 
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^7. i Loewy, U. ; Mias Harrison, Atuitst Athats^ pp, 404 406, 

4IZ. 

23 . 9* tha ona of EpicMriiiiiB i& Ijy OritlUL The inscribed 
base of this statue was found between the PmpyEaea Mtd the Parthenon. 
It h a square p^estaJ of Pentelk marble, and beaxs the following 
inotilatcd inscription: 


KpITW^ Koi XerifiTf? 


“ Eptcharinus dedicated (it)* Critius and Xesbt« made (it) ^ (C /. A, 
u No. S76; Loewy^No. 3^ j Roberts, 
Gmi No. 68 a). Tlius wc learn that the statue of Epi- 

diariuus was dedioited by Epicharinus hitnsdf, and that it wus a joint 
work of the two sculptors Critius and Nesiotes. We do not know In 
what attitude Epicharions was represented. Fausanias does unt say 
that he was represented running, but only that he bad practised running 
in armour. But this statement of ottr author may very well have been 
an mfeience from the pose and accouEremeobi of the statue; As to the 
sculptors CriEtus and Ne:dotcsT see note on i 8. 5^ This is the second 
work knowm to have been made by Critius and Nesiotes which Pausanias 
ascribes to Critius alone; the otlier w&s the group of the tyrannicides 
Hartnodius and Aristogfton (L 8+ 3), Critius w as probably the chief artist- 
HU name U spelt as Critias in our manuscripts of Fausauias here and 
m vL 3. 5 j and the lame appears to be Ehe spelling in the manuscripts 
of Plby (M. Jf. 3QQdv. 49), at least Detleten in his edition of Fliiay 
notes no variant. But that the true spelling was Critius (Krtlios) U 
proved by the present Lasciiptiou and by two other inscribed hoses of 
statues by the same artists which hsx-e been found in Athens (C /. A. 
i. Ncki 374^ 375; Loewy, Bz 7 Mi!tiftr^ Nos. 38 and 

40 ; Kaibel^ No. 731 ? Roberts^ GtvtJb 

Nos. 67 and 63 ). Cp- L. Ross^ Au/sa/sr, ]. pp. J bl¬ 
ight Dyer^ Ancitft/ A^A^Ms^ p, 3S3 ; Miss Hamsont Andfnf 

Ai^tUj p* 406 

23. 9^ Oetmbins - did ^ good deed, to Tbnoydiden etc. Pausonios 

imphei^ though he does not mcpressly state, that there were statues of 
Oenubius, Hejtrialycus, and Fhormio (| ro) on ihe Acropolis. They 
probably stood between the sanctuary of Hrauronian Artemis and 
the Parthenon. Thucydides was banished in 424 B.c. and his exile 
Usted twenty ^-ears (Thuc v* 26 ^ cp. iv. 104 ): so that the >^ar of hk 
404 B.G He doubtless rttnmed after the conclusion of 
j^ween Athens and Sparta in that year. But it was one of the 
conditiocLi of peace imposed on Athens by the victorious Lacedaemnnjans 

the Athenian exiles should be allowed to return to Athena j and of 
ibis permission the exiles availed ibemsehies (Xenophon, ii- 

1 - 20 and 23 ), WTiy then should Thucydides, as one of the eatiles^ not 
have returned with the rest under the genemi amnesty I Why was it 
Mcessary to recall him by a special decree of the people 7 This difficulty 
has led Pro! von Wilamonrilx-ModJendorlT to reject Fausaiijas^s state^ 
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uiMii that 'niucydidcs recalled by a specUl deem of ihe people 
proposed by Oenobius {Hermes^ tu (1877)1 p- 344 •<?■) there is 

no suffideni gfound for rc|tctiii£f Pausanias’s ^aLcxncnt on the ^bjea, 
especially as U is suppoited by the evidence of PUnyt (A^, 

//I vii. 11 r) tfiat the Athenians retailed Thuc^'dides banishment 
because they admired the eloquence of bis history. The motive assigned 
by Pliny for the recall of die historian need not be the mit one ; but at 
least his slatement implies that Thticydides was recalled by a special 
vote of the people. As IQ Oenobius who proposed the decree nothin^^ 
positive is knowti | but it has been propostti to Identify him with a 
genend of that name who is mentioned in an inscription of 410/^ B-C, 
(£?. /. jf. iv, p. 16# line 27). 'Hie inscription contains a decree in 
honour of the people of Neapolis in Thrace* near which town Thucydides 
possessed gold mines. If Oenobius held a command in this quarter of 
Thrace, he may i^ery well have been brought into contact vrilb the 
banished Thucydides, and hence may have talien a pTOminciit part in 
procuring his recall {cpL Sch^it4 in 13 (ii7^)F P- 441 Jf-) IT 

Pausanias is rights it would seem as if Thucydides had been e^tcepted 
from the general amnesty of 404 n.C^p and had been nficrwards recalled 
by a special decree in the same >%ar* perhaps through the inhuence 
of aristocratic friends whom he may have possessed among the oligar¬ 
chical party then in power ^cpi, Classen's TAujtyd^^ics^^ EinJeitung, p. 

The accounts of Thucydides’s death are discrepant. Pausanlas's 
statement that he was murdered as he returning bom exile can 
hardly be true* since Thucydides's mvn sialemeut 1 was an exile from 
my native land for twenty years” (v* 26) seems to imply that he was 
writing after his inelum from banishment. According to one account 
he died in Thrace; according to another account he was murdered in 
Athens; and according to a ihinf ac[:oaM he died a natural death iit 
Athens. See Plutarch, Owevf, 4 ; MarcelUnus, U/g ^ jr- 

33 and i Aft&njFjn&us ii/e p/ 9 jy. ed. 

Weslermann, p, 2oi jg.) 

But whether he died in Thrace or Athens^ his tomb, marked by a 
slab inscribed with his name, seems ceitriinly to have been in the himily 
burying-ground of his relalive Ctmon, Guuide the T^lelitian gate of 
Athens, in a spot called CoeJe* Plutarch 5a>'s, “ His tomb is shown in 
the family hurying-ground of Cimon btsidt the grai-e nf Clmon's sister 
Elpinice” (Plutarch, fTiwirw, 4) ; and this statement of Plutarch’s, based, 
it would seem, on personal Imowlcdge, wc have no right to question. 
According to some., however, this tomb was a cenotaph, the historian 
having been burial in Thrace* See Maioeltinus, Zj// &/ T^M(ydi'dtj, 
jr j^., 51 ? Jtfi qf jo {/St'qgrt^Ai edn 

VVestcrmarin, p loj). The ^lehtion gate, outside of which Thucydides's 
tomb was shown* mu^t have been one of the western piles of Athens, 
since the quarter Melile was in the west of the city (see mate on i. 14+ 
b, * a temple of HephaestLis ^). Prof von Witamowitz-Moellendorff has 
essayed to show that Thucydides died and was buried at Pella, in 
Macedonia* 
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33 . lo. Hettnolycus, the pancratiast. This w&s probably Her- 
ifiolyoE the pancratiasE who di^tm^ishcd himself abo\^ all ihe drteks 
by his Eallantfy at the battle of Mycale; he was afterwards slain in 
battle at Cymus in Euboea and buried at Geraestus * his fathei^s name 
Euthoenus (Herodotus, lx. roj). It has been supposed by «3me 
schoLars that the statue which PausanLas. itMjk to he a portrait of the 
pancratiast Hennolycus was really the statue which stood on the base 
Jnscrib^ with a dedication by HermolycuSt son of Ditirephes. (see above, 
p. 275X PausanSas mistook this Hemiolycus, son of Diitrephes, 

for the Hemiolycus, son of Eathoentis, whose biaver>^ at the battle of 
Mj'cale ha5 been commemorated by Herodotus. See Tk Her^-k, in 
ZalifMfi far dir 3 (^^45), p, g6l iff. ; A. 

^rchhun^ in C./. A. u No. 402; von VVilamowiti-MoeElendorff, in 
fUr/H^rs, 12 {1S77), P- 346: A. Furtw^gler^ in JIiMaY. d. arrA. /wj/. 
tff 5 P- 28. The theory^ is arbitrary and highly im- 

probable. U 15 much more likely that, as we have seen, the base m 
question supported tlje statue of Diitrephes pierced with arrow’s^ 

Mudi, howeverp I JaaTO to add as regards Phoraio. 
rhe folbwing anetdoEe about Phonnio is told, with variations, bv rhe 
s^tholiM op Aristophanes J47X who cites as his authority 

Y f in the third bcM;ik of his .^^//y^vr* As Androdou was a pupil 
of Isocrates and a contemporary of Demosthenes (Suidas^ i.v, 

Cr&cf. ed. Muller, j. p, kxxiii) his evidence is &ir|y 
good* .’Vcconling to him a fine of too mrmif had been infiteted on 
1 homuo on one occasion when he was called on to give an account of 
nis piibhc sendees. Being tmablc to pay the fine he was disfranchised 
retired to hLs estate. When the Acamanians requested that he 
5 ould be stnt as getieral to them, Phormio declined to go on the 
ground that he w-as disfranchised. So the Athenians released him 
_riQni the fine. Phormio’s father is called Asopichus by Pausanlas, 
^ Thucy'dtdes (i, 64) and the scholiast on Aristophanes 

34 . 1+ Athena Is repifosented striking Marsyas etc. Athena is 
'«td to have invented the pipes or double Ilutc^ But as she played on 
t em in the forest of Mt. Ida^ she saw her pufied and sw'ollcn cheeks 
rctlecled in the water of a spring. Disgusted at the sight she threw’ 
away the pipt$ with a curec on tt‘hoe\'er should pick them up. They 
found by the satyr Marsyas, who practised on them till he attained 
s«cn pkril that he challenged; Apollo himself to a muaicoJ contest, thereby 
courbng his doom. See Hygintis;, 16 j; Plutarch, Dr n^jdrnda 
p. 6 1 6 e f. J t has been conjectured with great 
Ehat the group described by Pausanios w'a^ ideniicol with a 
Worn of Myron which Pliny thus describes {JV.J/. xxxiif. 57); “He 
nhtdeasatyr wondering at the pipes and Mlnmii(Athena)'" (/rfr 7 —— 
VOL J[ « 
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Siifyruj^ft ijJmiranffm fiWai ti MimrvmC}, PJb>''s wottk teave it 
unurtain whether the Msncn^ (Athciia) of Myron ibmied a group with 
the “satjT wonderin^^ at ihe pipes ^ or was a separate work. Bui that 
the two figures formed a group is made highly probable hy the ^ct that 
several reprts«nlalive$ qf 5tich a g^roup, eiiidently copies of some famous 
origiruil, Itave come down to us. 

(i) On tw'O bronte Aihenian coins (one of which is hgtired here, 
Fig. is) Alheua is represented standing, dropping 
the duies i before her stands Marsyas with one aim 
raised in an attEtode of surprise. See Itnboof- 
Elumei and Gardncri C^mm. i?n J^aus. p. 

[3^ j^.p with pi. Zp Kx, xxir, and the references 
below, 

(2) A similar scene is earthed in relief (Fig. 16) 
on a cup of Penlelic marble found in Athens^ 
no. m Athena^ canying her shield on her left aim, is re- 

MAvnM (ATHuaAK treating tow-ards the spectator's right, but is looking 
backwards. Behind her^ to the spectator's left, 
stands Marsyas in an attit^ide of surprise, his legs w-ide apart, hia iefi 
arm raisedp his right thmuTi out behind him. From a drui^ing of this 
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relief made last century by Stuart it appears that the pipe^ were tepre- 
serried falling from Athena $ hand. They hai-e now disappeared, the 
marble being a good deal worn in this part. The relief, moreowr, 
is clearly unhuis^hed. The vase was formerly in the Finky coliec- 
tion, but h now in the Nniional Museum of Athens. See Teferences 
below. 
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(3) A piiintinff (Fi^^ 17) on a red-figured v33e (ctWjIcw), whidi 
waa Ibiind ai Vhjie in Attica and \s now In the Berlin .Miueurn^ repfe- 
senta Athena standing to the 5peciatQr'£ left- In her kft hand she 
holds her spear, which leans against her shoiilderi her right arm i$ 
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e>^tendcd tcmtirda the right. Facing fitr, on the spectalor’a right, Is. 
MaTsjr'M In the attitude already desetibetL Between ihem the pipes are 
seen falling to the ground 1 It ifl not quite clear whether they ha^e 
dropped from Athena's right hand ar front Marsyas^s left hand ; but 
they aie slightly nearer Athena than Marsyai, See references 
below. 

Moreover^ the figure of Marsyas, as it appeared in this group, i$ 
knoum to us rrom 

(4) A tnirble statue found in the studio of an ancient sculptor on 
the Esquihne at Kome in iSaj^ The statue [Fig, 1$) Is now In the 
Lateraa MuseunL The arms from below the shoulders have been wrongly 
restored on the supposition that the statue represented a satyr dancing 
and playing the castanets. Otherwise the pose of the statue ^^rees so 
closely with that of ^laisyas in the groups described above that we 
can hardly doubt that they are aJi copies of a common original. The 
statue represents Marsyas Starting back tn surprije, hl$ look turned 
intently aa the ground ; his right arm (ns we see from the stump) was 
raised. The body rests on the left leg, the right leg being thrown far 
forward The anatomy of the body is hnely rendered, the fece is full 
of vigorUT, and the whole statue ts worthy of a sculptor of Myron's 
reputatioru 

(s) A marble head presen'ed at Rome in the Bafracco coUeclion Is 
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a cop>' frum ihfi saint original a^ iht LarcTa.i] statue. But it 
probably rtpniduccs the original more closely ' for the woifcmaiishjp is 
superior, and the e^pre^alra of the face, with its mixture of astonishment 
and cQvxtousness, more powerfully rendered. See 

£co]c Fran^Ise de Rome, Jo fiS9<»), pp. tiS-j22^ 

with pi. iL 

(6) A bronie statuette, found m and now in the British 

^^useilnl^ ts etcariy n copy of the same origln-aJ as the Latenui statue, 
the pose of which it rtpmdutes .ilmost exactly^ though the rij^ht leg; is 
not thrown so far forward in the statuette as in the sraiue. The riyht 
hand is^ raised Jio as nearly to touch the heaii The hair and beard are 
much more carefully and natundly rendered chan in the statue, and the 
expression of the face is much more powerfuL la both these respects 
the statuette resembles the Barracco head more than the Lateran 
statue. 

ITiat the Original of aU these works was at Athens is probable from 
the fact of the gmup being represented on Athenian coins. Moreover^ 
both ihe other existing tepr^uctlons of the complete group (vii. the 
relief and the vase-painting) were found in Attica. Probablyj theroforop 
the original was no ocher tfun the group tjn the Acropolis here described 
by Pansanbs. Pausaniaa, indeed, says that Atherta was represented 
striking MajisyaSt whereas on tw'O of the existing copies (the coin and 
the vase-painting) she is represented staodEng quietly, while on the 
third (the relief) she is accua^ly retreating. But from the diffitrtnees in 
detail between these three copies it h dear that they reproduced the 
original only in a very free and general way. Hence very little wxight 
can he given to their disagreement with Fausnnias^ whose evidence 
on this point is probably more tnislwortby than theirs. Athena may 
very- well have been represented raising her lance in tbe act of striking 
Of threatening to strike Mariyas. Indeed, some such gesture on 
Athena's pan is almost needed to account for Marsya$'$ attitude and 
£!Lpressloii+ 

Another apparent inconsistency between Pausanias's description of 
the group and our existing copies of it is that, whereas the copies seem 
to represent Athena in the act of dropping the pipes, Pausantas says 
that .Marsyas bad aheady picked them up and was being struck by 
Athena for so doing. Thus Fausanias appe-an to imply either (hat 
Marsj-as held the pipes in his hand or shat he had dropped them on the 
ground. But it is not absolutely certain that on our copies the pipes 
are represented falling from the hand of Athena. For (J) on she vase^ 
pmniJtigj as we have seen, they may perhaps he regarded a^ falling 
^Mareyas's hand, though the other view agrees slightly better with their 
position. (2) On the marble relief the pipes have wholly disappeared, 
and we have only the auihoriti' of Stuart's draw ing for holding that they 
were there originally. (3) Although it 1$ usually said that on the coins 
the pipiH are seen falling from Athena's hand, the traces of the pipes 
are apparently very slight; on the photographs of die coins in Profesirors 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner's work the pipes 010, to iny eye at leasts 
quite invisible. Moreover, even if it were certain that in our copies the 
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pipes were reprewnica mmg from Arhenas tiand, this would hardly 
prcv'iC anything as to the oirt||;liia] group. For as the nrigiiinLl group was, 
apparently^ not a relief but in the round, the pipes could not be repre¬ 
sented falling, but must have been represented either lying on the 
ground or in Marsalis's hand* Rue from the expression of the fact and 
the downward lurucd gaw of ihe Latemn statue and the statuette in 
the British Museunu it is certain that the pipes were reprtsentcch not in 
^tarsyas's hand, but Ijing on the ground. Thtis h wits probably open to 
any one looking ai the original group in suppose that the pipes had 
fallen fram the hand either of Athena or of Marsyas. The artists who 
made the existing copies of the group ssem (though this h not certain) 
to have taken the former view ; Pausanias adopted the kitter. We art 
not in a positton to say who was lighE. 



, - o-r 1 —"7 r-’ ana conn^ ; ^xepluiiu* 

m Cmff^ (S': i'elw'lwrift for 1W?, S6-94: E, Pciersen, ‘ ^[yTDIu 

SatjT, ZfjfMHi', i3 (iSesK pp, ii6.93[ C. Uiwchfeld, .‘HAtn 4 und 


Jisrsjrai (flcrlm, 1S72} (with iwo plates rq^rcsenbag the ^'asd^painiing, the I^tcT:iJi 
Maliie, one of ihe lUiiH, uh] hiuart’i drawing of the rriittfli K, Ktkulj. in 
I Sri. p. aSa r U, ‘Alh^M nnd Marsysv MujnnTrelief 
m Athcn AnAutiof. deiiuHs, 33 (iSrjJ. p- !)i 'rilh pi. fi <Stiwn's drawifuj of 
the Kbef, ft new Hrnwing of it by Setiwmh A. S. Murray. ^Mftrtyiis,' 
G<tUtU i IiSm). pp. 341.348, wiih pi, 34 and 35 (two viewi of ihe 

Bniish M J 5 «im rtut^tle) ? Fr, Unortniwi. ii, p. 348 [calk aiiention to ibe head 
141 the Barraceo wlle«ipn)! C v. Fulsikj^, ‘ SatyrUnEue am Broilic im British 
>ipie«|n, Ajxkniigg, ZtiluHf, 37 11879), pp 91-93, with pi. S (British .Museiun 
s, 4 i|iuelte); L. VOB^ SyixXj AtAfia uhA rlArrryBj, Marhur,;, 1S79} iJ., * 7 .u Alheiut 
^^‘triyas, tL BrcAm Init^ in Afhtn^ 5 (iSSoTl pp+ 343.144 s Luev \r 

.rnM, > 04 . 454, 455, 436 i Miil Elnmsork, Aniitnt AiAtm, pp, 407-410; A. S. 
Murray, ilntmj if Gruk pp, as6-3«2; O, Jt 

I "'i' ffiAeirt Jt ia Senl/inn Cr*c«iu, I. 

465-47^.! Oterbtek, Ctuh, d. grttth. Plsniii,* I, pp 363.372 ; P, Cili'ndins, 

r,\i^ TW ,, No, uy, [„ of Collieron, Os^^lr! 

and ksyri lEpri^nttttKiru b« Keen of See of itle ciditinB copies ^ .Myron’s work' 
^ely tfc ramhte Ststije, the Un« slalnelte. the rase,‘^ilK relief, Jiri^fle of the 
rhii^t <ltr sraiae ftje given liy Rayei and Collignon j 

hy Kiyet; the bc^ reikTOdEirorCKn of [he vw-ixunling by HtrtChfctLl * Anather 

been Clt») u reptoddAng t^ group of Athena and Marsras (t* 

/akrlmA J. t, deitticA, tarkaatfff, imtttHia, 3 (lS 37 >, pp. 193-1951. 

«ilS' fL flf ni««is With the ImU, which wm 

called the bull of Mipoe cit Theseus’s light with the Minotaur is 
lepresMitt^in three diflereat ways an coins nf Athens! (1) on one coin 

Z'fl r'^T hand, is kneeling 

on the back of the .Minotaur, who has sunk on his left knee, f-l On 
standinf upright, ivith his club raised in his' right 
d and hts lions skin on his left arm, is rushing at the sinking 
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Mbciiaur (3) On another coin Theseus and the ^^inDtmi^ ate both 
standing; Theseus raises his club tn his right hand to strike the 
MincHAttTj while he grasps the monstcr^s right hom with his left hand. 
Oti all three coins ibc Minotaur 1$ leprcscnied with the bod>^ of a man 
and the head of a buH See LmhcKof-Btuimer and 
Ganlpveri iVjtfw£rWdj/nr Cemfnmtary eft Pausamttj, p. 

146, with pi. DDj ill. Iv+ vi ; Bculdp Mifnnmes 
p. 398, It is possible that one of thes* 
cotn'tj'pes may be a copy of the group on the Aerf>- 
polls. In 1E7S a bronze statuette representing 
TheseuVa coml^t with the Minotaur was found in 
the upper ^'alley of the ^taeander, near Aphrodisiaa. 
ll represents Theseus kneeling on the back of the 
Minotaur very much as on the first of the coui'typts (ATHmsiAKcojK)^ 
described above; but instead! of using his dub Theseus 
is in the act of twisting the Minotaur^s head, grasplitg the monster^s 
left hom with his left hand and gripping the bmte^s right shoulder with 
his right hnandL The Minotaur is represented with the body of a tnan 
and the head of a bull. ITie composidon of the group is vigorous and 
skilful The statuette, which is about a foot high, is now at Berlin. 
Sec A. Come, Tk^stus umi Mtmtnunf^ (Derlirt, 187S). The combat of 
Thcfitus with the Minotaur is often itpresenTcd on vase-pairuings^ berth 
black-figured and red-figijrtd+ In these paintings the Minotaur regularly 
appears as a man with the hi^d of a bull. He is similarly rcprescnled 
in one of the metopes of the so-tiaJled Theseunii the subject of which is 
Theseus’s conquest of the monster (Miillcr-Wiesclcr, i. pi 

ia;,. No, I Ob; Qi-erbcck, G^k d Plasffk^ i. p- 459 ^ The 

same subject is also treated on Etruscan sarcophaguses, mosaics, etc 
See O. Jahn, p, 2|7 \ 

Simfus^ Z {lE8l), p. 6a, with pi. X ; dp3([atoAoyimJ, 1SS5, p. 

219 with pL n.; Gurau 9 (iS 84 )s < ^ 99 * * 

Eaumclstex's p, 176S It «ras represented on the throne 

of Apollo at Amyclae {Hi. 18. 16). 

24 . 3. PhriinB —— has sacnflced the ram etc. Pliny mentiotis 
a statue by Nauc^'des of a man sacrificing a rarn (A' /f- ix?ciy+ 80}; it 
may have been the one here menlLoned by Pausanias. The inscribed 
base of a statue by a sculptor Naucydes or Glaucydes {the reading is 
unccrtaio) was found on the AcrOpoliB in to the east of the spot 
where the statue of Champiorn Athena (Athena Pn^mmrMi^s) probably 
stood (Loewy, Ins^Any^m PUdAnfi^r^ Na 87), An ancient gem 

published by Panofka PamtJm*>j^ il 24, 

plate iL i) represents a man sacrificing a rarti on an altar. Otto Jahn 
suggested (Ar^^Aoflh^, 20 (r363), p. 306 that thi5 gem 

■ttay give us a general idea of the statue of PhriKi 45 sacrificing the ra^ 
The ram is lying on the altar; the man grasps It with one hand, while 
with the other he raises a shori sword to strike. As to Laphysliac 
Zeus, cp. iit 34. 5 note; Biisol t, GnWk G^scAkAif,^ 1. p. 57 ^ 

24 . 2. Herciilfis strangling the serpents. On representations of 
this subject in ancient ait, see Fr. Lenormant * Hercule Cl Iphicles^ 
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AtcAMogtquf, i (1875), p. 63 with pi. 14. Cpu Pindar, 
I. 50 TfjT.: Theocritus, v»v, I ; Apollodorus, iL 4. 8. 

24 . s. Athena riaiiiff from the head of Zens. Cp. note on g 5. 
24 , 3, a hnU set up by the CSonndl of the Areopagus. T his 
bull was of browic and seems to have been commonJy known as “ the 
bull Oh the Acropolis " (Hesychius, s.v. ^oCt iv voXti : Diogenianus, iii. 
67 : cp. Hemochus, in Athenaeus, i*. p. 396 d). Piof. E. Cmtius con¬ 
jectured that the bull may have been dedicated as a thauk-olTefing for 
the deliveianee from the Persians, comparing Paua.x, t6. 6 {ArcAt^he^. 
Ztihtng, 18 (i860), p. 37 jy.) Some conjectures by Th. Beivk on the 
subj^t of the bull may be read in Zdtttkri/t/Hr die AlUrtAums^mutn- 
Kha/t, 3 ((845), pp. 579-987, For the dedication of other bronse bulls, 

^ ’ ’*■ ^ "■"* ^ ^>¥* •>*^*e cam on the .Acropolis 

which the coinic poet Plato coupled with the Wooden Hotse oit acc^t 
of «s site (Hesy^ius, s.v. npiif airiXyoKipias). Prof. O. Uemidorf 
Conjectured {AhitheiL ti. anE Imt. in Aikm, 7 (1882), p. 46 sa \ 
that the ram sto^ beside the bull dedicated by the Antopagus^, and that 
an cpig^ ,n which the figures of an mt and a gaai, en^ved on a 
silver plate, are represented lailing at each other (Suidas. ntr. BoS^iy 
rt‘u widi reference 10 the bronre st^ues of 

w ^ conjecture has been blindly accepted 

and repeated by subsequent writers on the Acropolis. 

«t- 5 v’ Athena the anraaiue of the 

Worker, Although Pausana* does not in this passage expressly 
ment^n any image, altar or tempfe of . 4 thena the WoAer (A>W> it 

l^e^nViwLi?K r® *^'‘'’** Worker miut have 

S^s liS Th?«? monument of her worship under 

iJt. 1 "onihipped under this surname on the Acrenalis 
IS prei^ by the discovery on the Acropolis of five inscriptions contaiSig 

d^icanons to Athena the \Vo^r(C/..^^ .. 

r ^ J Z/rgramma/d Cmeta, No.* 776 ; Jahn- 
^ ^ inscriptions (C. /-T ii. 1439; 

^ in very well 

The SWUM which hi towards the Parthenon. 

ji i-r ■ j A •■ Jti’Cntion.s betwe^ii ihe sajacfuary of Brnuroni'in 

i ‘Athena the^'orker (i. 23. $, 

of Enirhari^r rt v® ‘Jic Wooden Horse, the statues 

Athena and xMarsy^^he^av^ 

taul. rth d» ,.M,„ 

i, ne ascertained. In the present passage Pausanias makes 
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mutdon 6f a tcmpk, but as the text is de^tlve (s«! Ciidcal Note on 
Ebe passage) we oinnut tell whether ihl$ temple w'as sl temple of Athetta 
the U iDrber or uou The termce between the west end of the Parthenon 
and the sanciuofy of Brautonuin Artemis has been fully eireaitited^ and 
no foundations of a icmple have been discovered on lu But this is not 
abselmely conclusive ngninst the view dial a small lemptc may once 
have stood there^ for the bdldinj^ may have been completely removed at 
some tinic. Similarly we know from Pausamas (L 27, 3) that there was 
a temple of Pandrosus adjoining the Encchtheumj hut no foundations of 
it have been discovered. The excavations of iSSS-1 £89, indeed^ brenught 
[0 light the foLmdations of a large building on the southern part of the 
lerfacc, adjoining the Aciopolis xvalL But this building (a quadrangular 
structure with a colonnade on Sts northern front) cannoc have been a 
temple. Lt may have been the or ‘ storehouse for brortfCSr' 

which Ss known from an inscription (C* / ^ 1 + ii. No. 61) to ha^e stood 
on the Aciopolis. See W, Ddrpfcld,' Chalkothek iwd Erganc Tempet/ 
Mf//A£i7. f/. arcA. InjA tn A/Am, 14 {1^89), pp. 304-31 j 1 A hrichaelis, 
Zler p, ^ 06 . 

Another possible site for the imagCp altar* or temple of .Athena the 
Worker is to the north of the Parthenon. In favour of this site is the 
fact that very soon after mentioning Athena the Worker our author 
mentlons the image of Earth praying for mini For this image of Earth 
t5 proved by an inscription cair\“ed on the lining rock to have been 
situated a little to the north of the Parthenon (see note on § Jp *an 
image of Earth ^}. If the monument of Athena the VV"orker was situated 
to the north of the Parthenon* it would be natural to suppose that the 
monuments de^^ribed by Pausanias in i, 33. S-i. 24. 2 were situated nn 
opposite sides of the main road which led eastward from the Propv^laea 
to the eastern front of The Parthenon. In this case the first group of 
nionumenta (from the Wocidcn Horse 10 the group of Athena and 
Mar^-as) probably stood on the southern^ and the second group 011 the 
northern side of the road. Bui in any case we have no ground for 
supposiryg that the iw-o sets of monuments were arranged sjoinvetrically 
with regard to each other, each monument on the south side of the 
road being faced by one on the north. Pansimias indicates {L 24. 2) 
that there were other statues hens besides those which he has mentioned. 

Athena the Worker was worshipped also at Sparta (iii, 17. 4), 
OljTnpia (v+ 14, 5), Megalopolis (viii. $3. 4), Thespiac (i:r, 36. S), and 
Samos (Suidasj j.ic She was the goddess of the arts of life 

(DitMlofiis, V* 73) and was worshipped by artiians (Plutarch, 

5 ; Clement of AleKandrla, PratrefiA k. 97, p. 78, ed- 
Pot^ ■ SopLodeSj 724, ed. Dindod). Cp. HarpOOTtion^ av- 

: Ala^Tfum^ J-v. *Epydv}fi p- 369, line St jy.: 

I hotitis, Ltjtt'iTffn, x.tr. As to her worship and temp^e^ altar* or 

ictugc on the Acropoliss* see H. X. Ulrichs, Piism w/rtf2. 
pp. 148-154 ; E, Beuld, EAcr&fio/d l. pp^ 309-328: 

AfA^ns^ p, 386^7. ; Lolling, "Alhcn,* p. 346 ^ Miss Harrison, 
A^drnf AtAirns^ p, 417 ; \\\ Doipfeld, * Chalkothek und Eiganfr- 

Ttmpek' d/jrVMcrV: il arch. IniL £tt AtAai^ 14(1 SS9X P- J ^4 ^ 99 * 
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Dr. Dtirpfeld holds ihai in tht prtMiit passage Pausanks ts di&stitb- 
in^ ihe old temple of Athena which was bumt by the Persians in 4S0 
B.C,, and which, according to Dr. Ddrpfeld^ was r^btiih after the Persian 
war^ and continued to subsist down to the time of Pausanks at Ica^t, 
The foundations of the tempie were excavated in iS£6. See the 
Appendix at the end of this volume, where Dr* Dbrpfdd’s thcor>^ is 
examined. A few mote paniculirs as to the site and construction of 
the temple may be given here. Thty art taken from Dr, Ddrpreld’^ 
description of the remains. 

The site of the tempi* is a rocky plateau %vhich fafls awTvy from 
Aouth ea^t to north-west. Hence st had to be artificially levclEi^ with 
made earth in order 10 support the temple^ The foundations of the 
temple were everywhere carried down to the rock ; hence their depth 
varied gieatly+ .At the south-easi comer the sndobate lay Immediately 
on the rock j at the north-wesE comer the foundations were about ^ 
feet deep. Of the foundations enough remains to allow us to make out 
the plan of the temple. The stylobate formed a quadrajigle measuring 
43-44 metres long from cast to west by 21.34 metres w^ide from north 
to south. The temple was surrounded by a colonnadcT the foundations 
of w^hich are constructed of the hard reddish-grey limestone of the 
Piraeus. Dr. Ddrpfeld estimates that this outer colonnade had six 
columns at each of the narrow ends and tweh'C columns on each of 
the long sides. The temple proper had a shallow' portico al each of its 
eastern and w'estern ends. The eastern portico led into the cel/n^ which 
was divided by ttvo rows of columns into three ai$ 1 es. The western 
portico led bso a chamber somewhat smaller than the and 

ntit divided by rows of columns. Between thi^ western chamber and 
the «//rf then: w'ere two small chambers lying north and south of 
each other 5 both of them probably opened into the large western 
ch.amber through doors of their owm. All the foundations of the temple 
propetf as distinguished from the colonnade which surrounded it^ are 
built of the hard bluish limestone of the Acropolis. 

Built into the northetm wall of the Acropolis* not far from this ancient 
temple, are some architectural fragments which Dr, Dbrpfeld has identi¬ 
fied as belonging to the outer cDlonnadc of the temple. The>' include 
drums of columns, two Doric capitals, pieces of architraves, trigly-phs, 
and jwov all of Piraek limestone ; also some marble metopes. The 
pan of the .Acropolis wall into which these fragments are built is ascribed 
to the age of Cimon. Near this part of the Acropolis wall have b«n 
found two large of a cDarse^gnitned marble, which appear to have 
belonged to one of the gables of the ancient temple. From the extent 
to which these project Dr. Dbrpfeld infers that the gabies con¬ 
tained sculplures. The marble metopes may once have been scnlpturod^ 
though no traces of sculpture now remain on them. The Doric columns 
had each tw enty fluiings. The f^Mnas of the capitals bulges a good deal 
No archlTcctnial fragments have as yet been found which can with 
certainty be referred to the Inner part of the temple (the fore-leimple or 
the and the western chambers), The temple was raised 
on a single step, not on three steps Like almost all other Crock temples. 
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24 . images of Hemes witbont Hmba^ C|k iv. 35. 
ThiJi:>'d]des meTitions (iv. 27) the stoiw iirmgcs of HermESj shs^pcd 
hlfc sqtMre pillars, which were commonly pkcqcl in the doorwaj-^ of 
pH^aie houses and of sanctuaries in Altica Cp. H. G. Lolltug, 
^Aliaidsche Hcrme,® d. /fuL in Af^n^ ^ (iSSo), 

pp. 244 ' 35 > 

24 , 5. & man wemQg a helmet, a work of Dleoetai. For ihe 
Inscription on this statue^ see vi. 20. 14. 

24 . 3. an image of Earth praying EeUi to xain an her. The 
situation of this image is deterrnined by an inscription (C A A-, ui 
Mol 166) cut in the rock about 3a fMt north of the Beventh column 
on the north side of the Parthenon {counting from the west). The 
inscription tuns: Pij? KopjrotftCfiOv mtAtu /iwimiur, “ Of fniit-bearing 
Earthy according to the oracle.” From the style of the letters the 
inscription seettis to date from the end of dve first or the beginning of 
the second century A.t). The image may perhaps have represented 
Earth as a woman rising from the ground, her low'er limbs hidden 
beneath it—an attitude in which she is often depicted on vase-paintlng& 
if the image was thus planted immediately on the rock, without a 
pedestal, the inscription would necessarily have to be cut in the rock. 
Sec H. He>demanm+E 3 ne Felsinsdirift auf der AkropoHs von Athen/ 
Hinnfi^ 4 {1870)^ PPL 3S1-389 j Miss Harrisonj Att^riM/ p. 

414 /. The impression of an Attic stalj stamped on a small clay 

pyrainid, represents the upper part of a naked wxunan looking upwards 
and lifting up her hands in an attitude of suppUcation* She is in 
what seems to be a primitive kind of wheeled cart^ the body of which 
Is iw^lhed in grass. A cart with wheels of the same sort appears on 
coins of Cranuon in Thessaly, where a certain bronze chariot was kept, 
which was shaken when rain w'as needed (Antigonus Carystius, Nij/ffr. 

15). Hence FutttvMgler suggests that the impression 

on the Actio seal represents the image of the Earth Goddess being 
wheeled about in her cart as a rain-charm, isee Furtw'anglerj 

d. ^rikcR. P/asfi% pp, 257^263, Cp. Gff/dfn Eangk, l.p, 
2t 

24» j, a statue of Tlmothens-“ aJid a Btatno of Oojjoil 

These two statues of the lather and son stood on a single, slightly 
cuHi^ed pedestal compr^ed of four blocks of PenteUc marble. Ti^vo 
of the blocks have been found on the Acropolis. They bear the 
inscription, which is as follows {C /. A. ii. No. Jjfio; Dittenberger, 
/jwm Gro/r. No* 66) i 

Koruiv Tt^o]6cov. Ti^6&io^ 

^^Conon, son of TimoLheus. Timnlbetis, son of ConoiL!^ The bl^k 
containing the first eight letters of the inscription ^vas found built into 
the foundniion of an edifice, about three feet to the south of the rock- 
cm iitscriprion of Earth (see preceding note), probably not sfar from the 
spot w^here the statnes stood. See H, Hcydemann* in 4 (1S70X 

P- 3^3 Jf.| A. Michael]in J/i/Mc//, rf- arc^, /ns/, wr 1 (1876), 

Pr 298, 
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Vf ^ "PTwating Prtwne and Itya tie. Prof a 

StfZJjTv v“ »” 

SZr ?, ™ *“»'■«-> -SJ* .h™ tiK ta;,io„ i„ 

iTOTit of the Propylaea wm being taken dtwvu. It represents a woman 

s^dtng quictliv clothed in long flowing rebefl ; a naked boy is pressine 

Ihl The style of the polms ,o 

But the ^ “"^ry or the Isegitining of the fourth century a c 

AktuLcn«‘’lhr.'^- ^ S™»' *™lp.or ^^£ 

kne^ ““'■'=> "ot have been the well- 

AM/ut/zc t o \oi F ^ An:Adafff^^j£^^ 

iS““'o 4 s'Si',T'ii.r?[s,''°'” "’* ”''• °' ’'“' 

»Hp.« 

p. 507 *p?., /,bijTf«y^ rf. PP^'4 jV8-*^* ’ 

^‘, -^^heiia 1 b rep(irea«iiteil eihibltlng 

tvifna r*i**If*^^ *1^!^ subject is represented on 
corns of Athens, but in two different wa« ; On 

*h® olive-tree, entwined by 
tht^ and with htr ow-j perched aihqh^ 

Sn o„r* 5 '^r“L™P"* ‘JlC *«ne 

S tnir Poseidon, holding 

n his raised nght hand the trident which is pointed 
to the gmund; a dcok hang, on his left amt. At 

t^^srailds^ opposite side of the 

]€fi hsind hoEdtiitf her s™-*if advanced, her 

^prag the olive-tree with her right 
Sd serpent ^d 

'?“'etly, his left foot 
advanced and resting on a roefc. Ii, his 
nght hand he gnap, his trident, which is 
^me^h the gmund. His left hand I, 

^v^ced towards Athena as if he were 
fokmglohcf. Theft,,, of 

£> «PP«r, to represent a contest be*^eS 
The two dfcires; the ,«ond group 
presents a peaceful collociuy. It^i, not 
improbable that the fiT^f\h«e group, 

wesiem K™jp in the ' 

* t e I’arthenon (see below, p. 3,©), and that the 
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iatttT {A) is a copy at lh« sroup here described by PJiysauia*. Sw 
linhDotBtumcr and Gardner, jViriw- Comm, en Pans. p. 130 if., with pL 
Z ii, xii., xii'.. sv., Jtvi. The fomicr group (tf) closely resembles a repre- 
ientalion of the same Subject on a Creek vase (Fig, 23) found at Kmsch, 
and now at Sl Pcieributg {Jmrnat ef Hellenk StuJks^ 3 ( iftSs), p. 
iff., see below, p. J to). The latter group (A) dosely lesemblcs a marble 
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relief (Fig, 33) found at Aphtodtsias b Caria, and tiow in the collection 
of the Fvajigdical School at SmjTTUi. But on the relief a wmged^den 
stands between Athena and Poseidon; she holds in her left hwd 
an «m. supported on a table, white her right band ,s mseitcd m t^ 
niouib of the uni. The um is clearly a voting um, and the wuigwi 
figure (Iris or Victory) dmwin^ emt the votin^-pebbl-es. of e 
test between Athena and Poseidon for the possessioii of the land^ Mid 
to have been decided by the votes of the twelve gods^(Aj^l^o^ 
c 14, I) or of the people (Vairo, cited by Augustine, 

5ivltL p; Aristides, Or. slii. vol. 1, p. S‘ 

Robert, ^ Da^ Sdiifldsiftitcbl uber Athena tind PoMidunp ti. 

wA. Imt. in Athtn, 7 (iBS*). PP- 48-58; 

P, 433 sg. Beuld identified as pieces of the group toenbed 

by Pausanias some marble fragments (a colossal foot an V''*'*'**^ 

which have been foiand on the Atropoh^ ^ 

p. 349 /Off.) This group of Afhejta and Poseidon had an mlima 

mithological connexion with the image and altar ©J 
which it appears to have been set up (set the next §) 7,™ 

that when Athena and Poseidon were contending, Athena , 

to give his vote for her, and promised that if he did so a wc t _ |. 
he sacrificed on the altar to him under the title of c _ 

(Kesychiusi, r.tc ^koi ani rrrowoO- Hence the spot 
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cpnie&t Athena Posefdmt decided went by the name 

gf *the vole of Zeus' (&Liida4, jIi&s Apo^tolius, vL ao). 



FJfi. Anil HHHIbClii (KAM&Ui HU.IEP *T PHtRSiA). 

"*■ “ Loochares, and another of 

^tm raraaiDed FoUens. On coim of Athens an Rrehatc fijmre of 
Keus IS repi^imted (ii the act of hailing the thttndertMk He is n ^Lwt 
^1* shidtng toTKuds the right; the thunderbolt is poised in his right 
hand uhich » ^sed behind him, while his left atm ts stretched out 
before hi^ This is supposed to be a copy of the 
tmage of Zeus Policus, because the attitude of the figure 
r^emblcs what Is bdieved ig have been the attitude 
of the kindred image of Athena Pglias (see note on i 
3 6. &). Further, on coins of Athens there appears 
anther figure of Zeus^ of a somewhat similar but more 
FTfii A4.—nrpH .. ^fpc. It represents the god standing naJked, hoJd- 

uMLi^T <ATiPM the thunderbolt in his Hghl hand which hangs by tiis 
cfliirx Side j his left hand holds a saucey and is stretched over 
an altar, Otto Jahn conjectured that this latter type of 
&US copy of tbr image by Leochares, which may have repmduced 
m a modified and modeiuiaed manner ihe archaic Image of Zeus Polteus 
^sidc which It stood. The oliar reptcsenied on coins of the second 
iv-pe may be the altar of Zeus Polieus, which is mentioned in the present 
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passage by Pausanias. See Chcrtwck, i, pp, 

iSj 54 p fniliOof-Blufncr aad Gardner, m 

PaitsoFsias^ p. 137 With pL BB ^ Vh^ liL; Harrison, Ami^itf 
p, 42j 4^, In ihc museum ai Lyons there is a broiue staiuette 
of Zeus thundering, which closely resembles the archaic figure of Zeus 
on Athenian coins. See E. dc Chanot, in G^e//^ 6 

PP- 79-8 3 - "The priest of Zeus Polleus had a seat assigned to 
him in the theAtre (C /. A^ iii, 242)^ A fragmentary insH:j-tpiion 
containing a dedication to Zeas Polieos was found on the Acropolis a 
few j-cars ago (^lAnov 1S90, p, 146 ; E£rhitirrpMo/&^. 

tr^A^^fArjfi, ti (ig9i}, PL 54&). The image and altar of Zeus 
Polleus piobably stood a iiiile to the north of the eastern end of the 
Parthenon* 

24 ^ 4. Thsy Aet barley mixed with whe^t on the altar of Zeus 
FoUeDS etCw Cp* L sS, to. The ritual of this sacrifice, which bears 
the marics of great ajitiquity, is described marc fully by TheophrasLus, 
quoted by Porphyry* iL 29 His account is as 

follow^, Cakes of ground barley (^uttrru) and a nuKCurt of meal, 
and honey (ireA^i-M) were placed on a brunie table on the Acropolis. 
Oxen were then driven round the tabic, and the one which ate of 
the Dfferiogs on the table was sacrificed. Before the sacrifice the axe 
and knife were v.'etted with water brought b)' ntaidcns called ^Tratcn 
carriers.- The weapana were then sharpened by men* and handed 
by another man to the two butchers, one of whom felled the ox with 
the axe and the other cut its throat wlih the knife. The ox was then 
skinned and all partook of its flesh* UTicn this w^ dontt they stuffed 
the hide with strawy stitched it together^ set it upv and j-ofced a plough 
to it to Tmkc belieie that the animal was ploughing. Next all who had 
^Ak*n part in the sacrifice were put on their trial fbr murder. The 
maidens w ho had brought the water laid the blarnc on the men who had 
sharpened the axe and knife ' the men who had sharpened the axe and 
knife laid the blame on the man who had handed the weapons 10 the 
bmchers j he blamed the butcher who had cut the animal^s throat, and 
the butcher blamed the knife, which was th rown into the seOr Some of the 
links in the chain of recrimination seem to be omitted by Theophras¬ 
tus. Pausantas sari's here and in h zZ* 10 that St was the asc (not the 
knife) which was broLiglit to triab Aelian ( J/ht viii. 3) agrees 
with Tbeopbrastus that it was the knife which was brought to trial. 
Perhaps both knife and axe were tried, condemned, and thrown into the 
sti The sacrifice w-as called *the murder of the ox* j the 

festival at which it took place was the re. the festKnJ of Zeus 

Polieus. The day on which iho sacrifice took place was the 14th of 
Skiruphorion (June-July). Set AeliarL, Zr. ; SchoL on Aristophanes^ 

419^ and On Cluu^iSf 9S5 ; HesjThitis, SuidaSi and £/y/ft£?/. 

Bckkcria Anr^d^/i^ fJiwcu, 1. p. 258, line 21 
The per^ns who performed the sacrifice appear to have belonged to an 
Attic family named the Thaulonids. See Hesychius, xv- /JeertVoe: 
Suldas, j.v. : J, Topfferi pp- j 49-160. 

As the date of the festival seems to correspond with the dose of the 
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thrcsliiiijf ifl Aiiica {\y\ ^lannliaKiL, p. 6$\ 

ihe festival itul^ have been a hani'cst cclebratifln. 1 be p^stis taken by 
all who bad had any share in the sacrifice to shift the blame frem 
their own shoulders, as weU a* ihe name of iht sacrifice (*thc murder 
of ihe ox*% point to the conclusion that the ox was originally a sacred 
nntnial, the slaughter of which was regarded as samlet Vairo tells 
as {D^ rg ruj/igti^ ih 5, 4) that to kill an ox was formerly a capital 
crinw in Alllca ; but this statement may he merely an infcrttice from 
the ritual of the sacrifice On this sacrifice see Ji. Bemaya, TAgefiArus- 
ScAriJ^ iiSgr pp- 121-124: Ay if. Mommaen, 

pp. 449-456; W. Jtannhardt, <5^. £tV. p- j 0 sg^. y W, Robertson 
SmUh, q/" fAg p. 504 ; J. G> Fra^efp TAt Gefdrfi 

2, pv 38 i J. Tdpflferp Affis^Ag Gffiga/q£jg^ pp. 149-160 ; P- 
Stengelt * Buphoiiicn,' //grmest aS (r ®9 jX PP- 4S9-SW’ 

24 ^ S* the temple cdled the Paxthenon* The mns of this, the 
mcHt famous and beautiful of all existing Creek temples^ occiipy the 
highcsi part of the Acropolis, about mlduay between its eastern and 
vftstem exirtmiu^^, hut much nearer its soulhera than its northern edge- 
The existing remains comprise the whole of the stylobate; the columns 
of the outer colonnade and the eastern and western porticoes, many 
of ihem beings howe^er^ represented by fragments only^ especially the 
coEumns in the middle of the northern and southern sides 5 the entabla- 
luie at the eastern and i^'esicm ends t most of the western gable (pedi¬ 
ment) j small pieces of the eastern gable; and considerable portions of 
the walls, especially the w^lls of the western portico, and the western 
wall of the £t//a. 

As the ground on which the temple seniids foils aivay steeply to the 
south, it was necessary to prepare the site by a \-ast substruction^ which 
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appears 10 have been constructed under the administration of Cimon, 
not vcr>' long after the Fermion war. This snbstniction is 230 feet long 
by 105 feet broad The stylobate or platfonn on which the temple 
stands is 32 S feet long by tof broad. The temple, including the stylo- 
bait, U eniLrcly built of while Pcniehc marble. li is of the Doric o^cr 
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periptemlp jr>. surrounded by n co1onTi3d& The col-onnade Is 
posed of eij^hl coloiws ai each of the rtarrow eastern and vi. cstem ends, 
and st^’eatetn coEumns on each of the lon^ northern and southern sides, 
the comer columns bein^ reckoned twice. The height of Eiiese columns 
is about 34 J feci; their iow^r diameter is 6 feet 3 inches^ the upper 
diameter 4 feet i o jncheii. 3 iIost of the col umns are composed of twelve 
horiioiital sections or drums. Each column has twenty flutes. The 
encablature consists of a pSafn epistyle sumiounted by a trt|^dyph fncrCr 
The metopes of this iriglj'pb fncie are ndorued with sculptures in high 
relief representing the batites of the gods and giants (east s^e), those 
□r the Lapiths and Centaurs (south side^ and those of the Athenians and 
Amaeona [west side)^ The object of the sculptured metopes on the 
Dorthem side is uncertaiUp as they are much weathered and decayed. 
There were originally ninety-tv^^ metopes, of which forty-one remain 
on the temple but in a very w^om and imperfect state. Fifteen were 
brought to England by Lord Elgin and are now in the British Mureum. 
Another is In the Louvre. The$e sl^ctcen are all ftom the sotiih side and 
represent dghts between Centaurs and Lapiths. Above the iriglyph 
frieze at the eastern and western ends of the temple rose the gables 
(pedimcncs)- The eastern gable contained sculptures representing the 
birth of .Athena; the western gable couiaincd sculptures representing 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the possession of the 
country (set below). 

The temple proper^ as distinguished from the colonnade which 
suntHinded itp was adorned with the famous sculptured frieze, which mn 
ail round the top of its outer walls. This frieze or sculptured belt is 
nearly 3 feet 4 inches high. The figures^ carved in low relief, represent 
the procession at the Pan&thenatc festival The greater part of the 
friere removed to England by Lord Elgin at the hegioning of the 
nineteenth century^ and now forms One of the chief treasures of the 
British Museum. 

The irtterior of the temple w-as divided into four compartmentST 
tiamely [to take them in order from east to west) the eastein portico 
r/»rr}io9j the eastern chamber or 

tucaro^irtOo?), the w^estern chamber in the 

TMtricted sense)p and the western portico All these 

designations for the four compartments of the Parthenon occtii in 
inscriptions {C /. L Xos. J i?-i7St ^73 ! ^ ^ 42 ^ 

^ 4 Sy 6ss, 667j 670, 67Sp 6y8, 701. 7 < 54 f 70S, 719, 720^ 7 *h 7 - 7 ^ 
75S; C. /. A. iv, Nov 21 ^ c, p, 159). GonsideJrabEe difference of 
opiTiLon has prevailed as to The application of the three latter desi^a- 
tlons (rtcw and ; but the appUca- 

tiocks givtn above may now be regarded as feirly well made out- The 
■eastern chamber or c/fAr is identified as the ffCof chiefly on 

^wo grounds: (i) the ref/ff is just roo Attic feet long, so that it was 
Uteralty (^hundredToot *); and {2) the w<?-f AiMotttpedps 

is known from iascriprions to have contained the gold and iraiy^staiue 
^ Athena^ which of course stood in the See If- K^iihlerp in 

d. arc/i. Ifisf. tn A/A^w, S (t p. jpf +1 Pbrpfeld, 

V01_ II X 
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(iSBOp p. 297 sf^. ; ik 15 (1B90), pp, 426 Md 

the Appendix to thijs volume, pp, 556+ 560 s^f. 

'Hie ea^lem chamber or f^//a was divided lon^tudinaJjy into three 
aisles by two rows of Doric n>liimki$H These coliimils have aJl dss- 
appeaftdt but some traces of the positions which they octapled can be 
made out on the pavement. In the ceatraJ aiile, towards the wealem 
end, stood the ^old and iraiy statue of Athena. The spot where the 
base of the statue stood is still clearly marked on the door of the temple 
by a quadrangular space paved with dark stone. There wm no door 
between the ci/la and the western chamber In antiquity ; the two door¬ 
ways on the nonh and south sides of the of which traces may 5uU 
be seen on the floor, were Introduced in B>'zantioe ttmes when the 
Pnrthenou Was cpnv-crted Lnio a church. Frol FurtwangleFs lheor>^ 
that Aglaums, Herse^ and Fandrosus, the three maiden daughters of 
CccTOps, were worshipped In the western chamber of the Parthenon is 
absolutely destUute of evidence. Hts afguimrat 1/, gnV^A 

P- 172) that the name Parthenon must necessarily mean '‘the 
chamber nf the maidens,' not ^ihe chamber of the maiden/ has been 
refuted by the subsequent discovery of an inscription at Magnesia on 
Tbc Miieander, in which the temple of Artemis is odled her Parthenon 
(ruv KttTflcrj«twelve V ctiw^ fja7. 'Aprc/iiSr] See 

/a/rr^ucA it, arcA^ Insf/ftits, q (1594)^ Archaologischer Anzeiger^ p, 122, 

With regard to the history of the Parthenon* i* was built to replace 
the temple of Athena burnt by the Persians in 4&0 ICC. {Herodotus, vin, 
S 3 % An eKamlnation of the sabstructions of the Parthenon and of 
the arcbitectural fragments still e^dstlng on the Acropolis has shown 
that soon after the Persian war the Athenians^ probably under Cimon's 
adimnistratian, began to build a large new temple on the site of the 
present Parthenon (see Dr. Ddrpfeld, in J/i/iAaL d fm/r iff 

t f (iBqa), pp. l 58 1S9J. For some reason the work seems 
to haw b«n discontinued. The present Parthenon, a« we now know 
from iiucriptions, was begun in 447 rc. (See U. Kohler, in Mitihtil. d. 
-wr*. /j»jr. xVr Athtn^ 4 (i 679 >, p. 35 s P* Foucart, in BttiM. di Cfirr, 
13 (1889)^ p. 174 In 43® ac* it was so far ready that 

the gold and iwry statue cf Athena was set up in it (Philodtonis, quoted 
bj’ the scholiast on Aristophanes, Pfou, 603). In 433 at the moneys 
of Athena and of the other gods were lodged in the western portico 
of the temple, the moneys of Athena being stored on the 
nght'hand side, and those of the other gods on the left-hand side of tbc 
portico (C /. A. i. No._^ 33 ; W. Dittenbeiger, ,S>/%f Gra^f. 

No. 14; E. L. Hicks, l/mi fittforicttl itucripfiom, Xo. 37 | os to the 
date of the inscription see A, Kitchhofi; in /**/«%. W ArVw. AiMmi- 
iungen of the Berlin Academy for 1876). In the following yesu- (434 
n-cj the ™tive ofierings were already stored in the other thr« compart 
mems gf the temple (C f. A. L No*, 117, (41, 161)5 but the decora- 
tn-e details seem rot to have been dnisbed for some years afterwards 
since we leant from sn inscription that in 433.3 rc. the superintendents 
of the work were still In office (BufUdti d« Cmr. HtWt,. 13 (iBSq), 
p, 174 m-) TT’e "its built under the administration and by 
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ilie advice of Perides f the iwehitects w^ere IcLiiiiu and Cnllicratei, tmt 
the genera] superiDtendence &f the work was entrusted to Phidias 
(Plutandi,/V?T'V/ej^ 13; Strabo, iiL pp. 395, 396; Pausanias, viil 41, 
9). Ictinus published a book an the temple (Vitni^nuSj \il praef. 

Although in the official language of ibe Inscriptions the name Par¬ 
thenon restricted, as we have seen, to the western chamber of the 
temple, it became the popular designation of the whole temple. The 
first writer who is known to have used the name In this wider sense is 
DcmosdieaH. See Demosthenes, xxii. 13, p. 597; 76^ p, 617 ? 

[Dicaearchus,] GriU£ia£^ {Gargr, Grcua' Afinor^f^ cd* 

Muller, l* p, 96) : Grs^a\ ed Walt^ 7, p. 4; Strabo, lie 

PP- 3961 Fintarch, /VirV/ff, 13; td, Dtmi/rfuT^ 23 ; Philostratua^ 
ii. 10. Another popular name for the whole temple was 
the Hekatompedofi^ which in official language w'as restricted, as w'e have 
seen, to the eti/a of the temple. See the fragment of LyCttrgHs quoted 

from a MS. in Paunos in de Carr, //f/i/a. t (1S77), p. J50; 

PlutMh+ Ca/a 5 + tufimalium, 13 j Hesychiui, 

iKaT^vTT€^ : HarpocradoUp ^EKaTop^c^v t Stiidas, s.v. 

The imrne Hekatompedos (^hundred-foot^} pmhiihly de¬ 
scended to the Parthenon from m predecessorp which is knawn from an 
inscription to have been called the Hekatompedos fC / A, iv, p, 137 

1890, p. 92 

Jn Byzantine times the Parthenon was converted into a Christian 
church of the Mother of Cod, and considerable architcctunil changes 
were made In order to adapt the building to its new purpose Under 
Turklsh rule it was converted into a mosque. In spite of th^e changes 
the Parthenon w'as still In good presemiion in 167S* when Spon and 
VMieler ristted Athens. Two years previously, in 16741 drawings of 
many of the iculpturcs had been made by a French artist Jacques Carrey; 
as many of the sculptures have since perished, Carrey's drawings are of 
great impomnee. In 1667, a Venttiau army under Count Kontg^markp 
who acted as the representative of the commander-in-chief Francesco 
Morosini, seized Athens. The Turks zetreated into the Acropalis and 
were besieged there- A deserter brought the besiegers word lhat the 
Turks kept their powder In the Parthenon. The fire of the Venetian 
Julteries was accordingly directed on the temple j and on Friday, 26th 
September 16S7, at sev-en in the evening, a bomb from a mortar pointed 
ty a Gtnnan lieutenant dropped into the Parthenon^ exploding the 
powder and blowing a great part of the temple into the air. Two days 
afterwards the Turks capitulated. .Morosini, now master of the Acropolis, 
attempted to remove the figure of Poseidon and the horses of Aihena 
from the west gable of the temple, in order to carry' them as a trophy to 
Venice I but through the unskilfulness of the workmen employed to 
remove them the sculptures fell to the gttiund and were smashed. In 
iBof-rBoj, Lord Elgin, by permission of the Turkish Gov'cmment, 
removed a large pan of the remaining stulptums to England, including 
the figures from the cast gable, fifteen metopes, and most of the frleze. 
In j the sculptures were bought for the nation from Lord Elgin by 
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the Britisb Cdvemment and are now in the BritUb MitscEun. The j^rice 
Esaid for them ^SsiOoo. 

T(w daicF work on Ehe Parth^on Ls Proi A, MjdiacIEs'a WQik PartA^noft 
{Lcip% 1S71), The views embodied is that wg^rk aie torrected in ionae important 
f&^vSA bjr Dr. DorprcM ('Unterauchengim nm Parthenon/ I anA. 

/sr/; 6 ([SSih pp^ The pissagcs of ancknl wtiEcts 

mscnpticiiu rebtiti^ to the hirthcnoa arc colbcled in JaJm- ^richaelcfi, Pausani^ 
destnjfiif tfrrtJ AfkmtrTtm. See aUo Siuiut mti Revert, Aaft^uiAes ^A/Jk^rni, 2. 

P * PP' l;. Beid^p dA/A^Mfj.iL 

^ 3 I Bo 4 ikbeFp l/Bi£rni£Auii^ftai 4 /dkfAiFv^fis twi Aihu fBcriin, 1S63); 
^cr, ^wVji# p. 390 W. i L. V. Sybeh * PmihenOT/ in Baumcistw's 

(new cd,, London^ iSSS); A. Bottidiet, I>{V Ai^r&/oh'i imt# 110 ; 

|. p. 3* Bjwcteker,* p. + Furtwangbr, jl/tf^frp-nwir 

mefA. PlaiftXf p, 1 oz tr/ijf. F or references to the literature deaH^ sdccMIt with 
the scylptar^ of the Porrhenoq^ see neat note- 

24 . 5. All the fifurea intbt fable over tha entrance - relate 

ta the bir^ of Athona. The back fable containa Uie Btrife of 
PoBOidon with Athena. When Carrey drew ihe Panhenon sculptiirea 
in 1674 The centra] group of the front (ea^iem) gable had already 
loially disappeared, so that wc do not know how the birth of Athcaa 
ti’aji here represenred#. An ancient relief sorrounding or wtth 

bead, which is now at Madrid^ has been supposed to throw light on 
the subject. In this relief Zeus is seen seated on a throne^ gmspitig 
the thtinderbolt in his right hand. He is looking to the right. 
In from of him Athena, anned with helmet and shield, is advancing 
to the right. Between htr and Zeus is a figure of Victory dying 
with a wrmth to place on Athena's head. Behind Zens is He¬ 
phaestus with his axe over his shotildtr. He has just deft the head 
of Zeus^ and now starts back in surprise. On the right are the 
three Fates. See K. Schneider, Di^ G^Aur/ pL 1 . A 

compofitlQn of this sort seems more in harmoTiy with the dignity of 
Athemi as goddess of the temple than the scheme which occurs on t-ase- 
paintings and Etruscan mirrors, where Athenft is represented as a tiny 
hgum hovering oi-er the head of Zeus. This b coohrmed by Mr. B. 
Sauer^s leccnt examination of the ground of the gable (pediment)! 
It now appears that the centre of this eastern gable was occupied by two 
large hgurei of about equal size, not by a single central figure of Zeus^ 
as It must have been if the composition liad resembled that of the tase- 
^lintinga. All the figures m the iwo eKtremuies of the gable which 
Carrey drew are sdU extant, except that the heads of two of them are 
lilting and that some other pieces have been chipped off. Indeed two 
MTSOS belonging to this gable have been found since Carrey^s time. 
One of them is supposed to be the torso of Hephaestus, the other the 
loreo of Victory. Of the existing figures of the eastern pediment the 
hoi^ in the southern extremity of the gable repr»ent the chariot of the 
naiog Sun ; the horses in the other extremity of ihc gable represeat the 

in 

the Bntiah Museum; two OEhers were found in their original position, w ith 
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traCM ofa foyrthr by Mr. B. Saticr a few years Ago.) Tbe interpretaifan of 
all the ether is totally uncertain, and has been the subject of the 

most dSverac hypotheses. The field of conjecnn^ is boundlessp and 
arthacologists accordingly expatiated in it. 

The sculpTures of the vi'estem gable were coinparativcly intact iii 
Carrey's tunc; but, as we hAvc seen, ihej' w'ere mostly destroyed a few 
years afterwards. Accordingly Carre/a drawings are the only trust- 
worthy source of lnrortn.^tion as to the way in which the subject of the 
Sculptures (the contest between Athena and Poseidon) w-aa reprerented. 
In the centre w-ere Foseidon and Athena, !^uirting back from each other ; 
beside Athena were two horses; seated and rectlning figures occupied the 
rest of the gable. A painting on an ancient Greek vase found at Kcrtsch 
and now at St, Petersburg (see above, p. 501, Fig. 22) has been supposed 
to be a c<^y, more or less free, of the group in the wrestem gable of the 
I'arthenon, Athena and Poseidon are represented standing on opposite 
Sides of the olive-tret In his right hand Poseidon has his trident 
tajS4^ : in his left he grasps the bridle of a pnuicing horse. Athena 
^ her Shield on her left arm and mists her spear in her right hand. 
«tween the two dritles is Athena's serpent, which raises its head 
^reatenmgly against Pwidon. Above, fioatlog in the air, is a winged 
vlctoiy'- Hut this lase-paintSug differs too much from Carrey's drawing 
to idlow ns to regard it as a faithful copy of the Parthenon sculptures, 
A similar group appears on Athenian coins; it may be a free copy of 
the group uf Athena and Poseidon in the western gable of the Parthenon 
(see above, pL joo^ Fig, 20). 

As Pnusanias does not mention the metopes and fri«e, it would be 
out of place to discuss ihcra here. 


Th« leutpi^M of the f Ariticn™ aic dacnbed, tuhl the I'arioiu thewics .boat 
^teil, I7 Ptof. A Michadis in hJ* Work J>tr Ptirthfiteif (Ldwk, JSji} 

The chief wninlMtKiM made to ilvr suhjeel jince MidweiU’s boolt w« pHhli^e.j 

(St. PelcnEBirBl far jS?;, pp. j-rjs 
^e ^psinting fpund J«ri«hh E. Pet^n, Sit Z 

(Jkfltn. iS?^}. p. ! O. Lilder*. *Dcr Wejtfrie* der CclU ^ 

Ziiitande.' to (iSrtl. pi>. 

Kldweilte des PHithenon,' SHiuitgiitrirMt 4tr 

Lenof^nl, Tete du Fnmion octidEniale du Parthenon,’ 

el de Xoaeidon, A/imanf/iiiCrtff. i. Ko. 4 (iSjj), pp. ■ C. Rulitri, ■Ncne 


Fracniente do PulhenornkulpturEn,' 35 (pttb. 


isyt). 


’-j ^ Peleilien, ' Ule neneste Efklimng der W^atmebi^iiTinB dee 
Hh Bran^’tJie Pelcnbutvn PoMfidonesse,’ 

Jw^of the Mumeb j^admy(see aboTeJ, Hd. r. pp.47t.4tiQ; G. Loeschei^ 

Ue^ Ilantcllangen der Alhena-GcbHrt,'.,^rrAji(/<^V^fe y^itwnr, 34 flS?6 pubi 


aa I'enncnon, ATf^iagiifht Ztitune sg 1 jSSnl. 

atnrUf, Id fiSSU, pp, 60-S7 : Overbeck, GrsefufJiit d, Flastik* 4. pi 
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596 ; C Kflbcrt, ‘ Dm Sctued^ericlit fiber ALhcna und PofcidCiil/ 

lun,^€m d. tn AtAfn, 7 (l^3)p ^ Gnidner, ^Alhede in 

ihc TFot pedimenE of tbe PajlibenoUp'^jvma/ ^ //ellarii Ef^idi^s^ 3 (l£^3^p pp. 
144-2IS; i« Kjonchaud, ' Silt le G rdupe dil dts Rmquci uu f[OntOD dried Eal 
du FtLrthendci/ A'ftw , N.S. 44 {l3S2)p ppL 173-17S J E, FeUnren, 

■ Do* Slteit dw Cdttcf nm Athcup^^fiwjp 17 ([S32)p pp. IS4-J J1; li/.p ^ Der Strell 
del Pdscidon iuid dcr ALbcim^' H^i^ner S£*iditKi. 5 pp. ; Lu^' M. 

^ AfttiiMi S^st/piurt^ p. J37 ! C. Rc^rip * Die Ostmctopen 

del Pirib^B,* ArckiMh^fA* ZtituuiF^ 41 (iSS^b pp. 47"5Si O. Ri^^bdch, ^I?ie 
dreizebnle ^Udroetope dcs Faxtbenon, 1'^. p|k 57-^3 1 A. !M iehaelii, ^ Die LUcken 
im ParthencmftiK/ vl«Ad»%TjfAe ZnAfHj, 43 (1SS5K pf^ 53'7<s i Walditeinp 
*The PaimEbenak festival and the cscntril slab of the Pjiitncrionc^.^^j'rff<nrV4nyw^d7 
^ A rvJStii 4 a/ 4 f^, t (t£S5)i pp- 10-171 pfr Art ^ (CAmbrf'd^eT 

tSSsk p. 87 Jtf?. i Frwdcrn:lis-\V(Sk(!ri, ^ 534-732 s Ch. WaJjiSiteiii, 

* The newlyrdisOTvved bead of Iiis from tbc fiicEe of int ^rthenork’ Arntniaii 
Pifsirtia/^ ArvJkii£a/ff^, 5 4i:S$9)p pp^ l-S ; Miss Hurisofl, Amttnf AtAe^S-, pi 43^1 
E A- Bp 3td?Tay, sf Crei^ Si^/pfarif Z. pu IJ ; O, Puchlteiil^' Die 

raitheqonjeculpliifen/ ^/aAr/^utk i4 arcAiiA'e^^ /hsL 5 PP^ 

79-J171 AffXirieiin f/ Ar^Aa^h^i, 6 (l590)p p. 206 w. f flnino ^auer^ 

' u dtasuchtangeri liher die Giebclgnappeii dcs F^hcnoHj' d atvA^ 

/sj/. j'm AfAfti, 15 {iSplh pp, 59-94; FLirtwiiiigtcrp in yoArintA d i. 
ffrcA&Ai^, Jfuiifufj, £9 (i^lk AfShaatogischci Anicigcrp 70 If. (new ilveary of 
the fibres in the w«r ^ble); Scr/imr/AilAff^^ II (1891), p-fids 

if.; Komnin de S^e, * Lei dresses de la Me* aii PiutbdiMn/ AtvA/aAs^'^^ar, 
Jmc SiriB» zi (rSoj), pp. 168-185 - ^nilW Sancr^ 'Zwel FrapncnEe %'flm Farthenon^' 
PtifrrArip/iirJfiktnmi (Leipasg* J89|)t PP-73-7S1 Ad. MkhneEtf, ‘Pcptos 

und PdesiermanEel,^ t'A. pp. [78-183 ; K Sues, in 

pp^ ]8 [-i84 (on A fUiiue round ni Emdantmt odnjKEurcd to be a ct^y of the 
figure of Athena tn the west gable of Uie rarthenon) s A. I J. Smith, GiAa/tf^we u/ 
Sfu^piun iH PrifiiA Mift/umf X. p. iQl w-; rV., * Reomi addtdotis to ibc 
iCtttpbiLrvft of ibe F^nhcaonP /iturytaF it/ Sittdiej, ij (iSoa-3J, PP^ 8 S-im: 

W* Ametung, ‘ Fi;amnicnto del fregio del paitcMinep' MftAtfi. d anrAtt^if,!^. 

Romische AbtbeUuiig, E ( iS9j)p pp. 7^7^: A. Furtwanglef, Mn'iicr- 
nvrii d /Vai/iifr^ pp. 1S4 ^.h J G- F. HHIp " The ea^ frieze of 

the Fiflbenon,* /fePirw, 3 ([E 94 k p. 3*5 ! J- Sis^ * D« ^iiltelgnippc 

dc» dstbehen Partbcnongiebels/ /oArAuiA d A. dtuts£h. iniiUtiiSt 9 

(1894)1 ppi 83-87; Jkriinir 14 (1894)^ p. 1501 If.; 

JC D. Alykmaip an 1894^ p 1S7 |on fragnienti oF the 

metopes of Ebe SOuEh side}. 


Though Fbidios had the dvcrsigbt of the cooitruction of the Parthenon 
(Plutarch^ ij)j wc art not told that he executed any of the 

sculpture^ with his own hand. Since the scolptures were brought to 
England U has been generally supposed that they were designed and 
partially executed by Phidias. But a few years ago Dn. O- Puchstcifl 
attempted to show that the sculptnres of the gables and the frieEfr were 
not by Phidias or even by his pupils, bat were executed at a somewhat 
later time by sculptors who had abandoned the traditions of his school 
and stniek out a new' line for ihctnselves. One of the arguments on 
which he relies for the proof of this novel doctrine is the use of the 
running borer in the sculptures of the gables and frieze. This borer wns 
invented by Callirnachus (Pausauia^, L 26. 7)v to whom Dr. Puchstein 
is iuchned to attribute die sctilptinnes of the gables and frieze* According 
to Dr, Puchst^in the borer was not used in making the Ionic capit«ils 
of the Propylaea^ but was used iu making the Ionic capitals of the 
temple of Wingless Victory (Victory Athena). Hence he infers that 
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the borer i^c first into use beltteeit 4 $? lj,C, nnd 430 b,C. See O. 
Puchsteio, in Jaktiuth if. #. tkuisfk. artkiiofeg. fmftiutf, 5 OSqo), 
PP^ 7 ^« l 7 t Ammean Jmrmtl c/ ArckoitjfQgy, 6 (1890V p. 206 
Considenirg that Pausanias speaks of CaUimaohus as a second-class 
swiptor (n 26. 7), ^d ttat Pliny (.V. ff. »«iv. 93) describes him as 
eUabarating his n-orka till all ease and grace tvere lost, Dr. PLchsteln’s 
^tioa of this artist as the author of the most graccM sculptures 
bequeathed to us by antiquity seems particularly unfortunate. His 
IS nghtly reacted by Prof Furtwingier (.l/rrVrmw-^e rf. gri^ek, 
Plathk^ p. 72 ry^.) ' j - 

24 . 3 ' /Hie iizuge Itself is m&do of Ivory and gold etc. This 
gold and ivory statue of Athena by Phidias, one of the most famous 
statues of aniiquitjv was set up in the Parthenon in 438/7 B.C, (Phito- 
chorus, Cited by the scholiast on Aristophanes, Pritfe, 6 os). Some 
fiagmentaonnscripiioBs relating to the purchase of gold and ivory for 
the statue have wmc do^ to us : the purchases extended over at least 
three years (C LA. x. Nos. 298, =99 ! C. L A. iv. p. 146 if .; 
upXuioAoyinor 1889, p. 6 j Bu/Um (ft c^. NettinifJ, r 1 (188 qV 
p. 171 igq. ; U. Kohler, m SUsungskeriektf ef the Berlin Acad^y for 
iBhq, pjjx 223^225 } /furna/ of HefUnic Studits, 10 (r889), 0. 360 tg. • 

*^4?" Itaifiptium, Not 23 , 34 i cp. W. Ridg^' 

waj, Origin 0/ MttAhe Currency and tVtigkf Sfanda^, p. 3^0! 
Pausanmss description of the statue is confirmed and supplemented by 
the statements of other ancient uTttert The gold used in making the 
statue could alt be removed (Thucydides, ii. 13- Diodorus, xii. 40; 
Plutarch, Ptneits^ 31) ; ,t weighed 40 talents according to Thucjdides 
according to Philochoms (cited by the scholiast on 
^stophanes, 605), or jo talents according to Diodorus (stii 40) 

mw v- « pedestal) vms 26 cubits 

(Pliny, A ,8j. x|,^ tandi, and feet of the image were 

!L ^ ^ probabl> of pr«cioiu siouk. The goddess wort the 

Aristides, Oc. xX. vT ,Taj^ 
ed. Dmdoi^ Tbe^ shield was on the left side of the goddess (Arnwhuf 
vin ro). On the outside of the shield tm wmughi in relief theKu 
of the Am^ns and Athenians (PJtny, Jf, xxxvL 1S ; Pausanii^' 17 
old fc^ld Tnlroduced a portrait of himse^as an 

!f- 7 c r* *•'*'■'«« up a stone with both hands, and a portrait 
ofl melts fighhng an Ama^cm, the hand which his swar Wir m 

i Ti '-..P- =' d ‘V; Bt Dlddort; Ci,™, tLcI 

«« j™,!,. d., I»,u» rf U,, "v S 

Fimrfagler Tbrnks thu Ike, -cie palmed, not ohiiedcd. and^dud art 

SrSTp''IffirV ” 1?“ (.Voi'emem^dl 

ifioY ' 1^1*' Titaiun, pp. 367- 

9)- In her extended hand Athena held the fimiTc of Victorv Mfrian 

iSmemdde™,, ii. ^ ieahtk '3,7/1 S; 
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Victory must have been the right haod ; since the spear which she 
grasped in the ether hand was apparently beside die shield ^Fatisaiimp 
L 34. 7), which w-as an the left side {sec abose). The statue wore 
sandals (Pollux, vjL ga)* on whtdi was wrooght the battle of the 
Centaurs and Laptths (Pltny, A'. N. xxxvi. iS). On the pedestal of the 
Seattle was represented in Tclief the birth of Pandora in presence of 
twenty gods (Pltny, jY.// sKsvn. 19). The pans of the statue whkh 
were especially admired by connoisseurs were the Victor>\ the galdea 
serpent under the shield, and the sphinx on the helmet (Plinyp f.cJ) The 
figure of Victory on the goddess's right hand wore a golden oowti 
(C /. A. if. ^:o. 652). 

These dcsCTipttons enal>Ie ns to Identify sarious repmdcctions of the 
statue which have come down to us. The most important of these 
reproductions arc the following 1 

(i) The Varvakion statue. This tvas found at Athens beside the 
Yan'akion g^minasitiin in December iSSo. It is a statue of Pentellc 
nnarble 1.05 metre, or rather more than 3 feet 4 inches high, including 
the base* The goddess is represented standing upright, resting on the 
right foot, the left foot being slightly drawn ^ick. Her features are 
full, rounded, and matronly; not wanting in gravity and dignity, but 
somewhat heavy and expressionless. On her head she wears a htinict 
with three crests. The central and highest crest is supported by a 
Sphinx; each of the other crests is supported hy a tvinged horse or 
PegastLa, The chetk-piecei of the helmet aie raised; they art quite 
plain. The goddess is clad in a long double tunic which reaches to and 
partly conceals her feet ^ the upper part of the tunic, folding over the 
Under one, descends to below her waist, and is dtawTi together at the 
waist by a girdle, w^hich ends in front in two intertwined serpents'* heads 
fomitng the cbisp. The tunic is sleeveless! the bare anns of the 
goddess uTc encircled at the w-rists by serpent-bnacelcts. A scaly aegis, 
fringed with serpents, covers the breast of the goddess and ialls over 
her back ; oti the front of it is the Gorgon's htad+ rudely sculptured. 
The right arm of the goddess, from the elbow downward, is extended 
foraTud, and her upturned band supports an image of Victory w^tih 
drooping w ings, which faces to the gt^dess’s left and is therefore In 
profile to her^ The hand which holds the Victory is supported on a 
plUar of no particular order.. The shield of the goddess is set upright 
On its edge at her left side, and her left hand rests on It On the outer 
side of the shield Is carved, in the middle, the Gorgon’s head. Other¬ 
wise the shieid Is plain. Bctw'ccn it and the goddess is coiled the 
serpent with head erect and protttiding from the rim nf the shield. The 
head of the Victory* the head of one of the w-ioged horses, and three 
fingers of .■\then4'^3 left hand are w'ant ing * otherwise the statue is almost 
pcrfecL It retains numerous traces of colour^ The w^orkmanshap is 
exirernely careful, but spiritless and mechanical j the general effect is 
hea^-y. The statue is obriously a late Roman copy ; i: may have been 
executed in the ago of Hadriam 

This is on the w'hole the best reprodnetion of the statue of Vi^n 
Athena which has came down to us. But it difiets fimm the descriptions 
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orancwnt wiitcrs in wanting the spear, the griffins on the helmet, and 
the relief on the shield, oii ih'C sAnchils^ sod qh the pedestal. 



S«! Ai^ HaDi'«tte-a»nauIt, in BaJktim ds Cmt. HiiUmmt t fi^iiu 
^■63, repnnteil in Rtvut ArtkiHiitia»t. S S. ai fiSflti „ ^ ‘ ^ V- PP" 


iw tjiM-r "* n™ fl. li 41 ( 

m iVrt/iet/ttHj^K dt ank. /itti. ij, Atkin, 5 {iSGo). p 
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3 {[SSx)p pp. f-6; TK Schmbei-^ * Die Athena Pafthcnos d« Phyma,' AiAatiJI, 
d. Artf^ CL d. A* Sticks, d 8 (iSSj^p p, 546 j &/ + Keue 

l^rtheo^ui^cn,’ AriAaid&git^ki Z^itunj^, (iS^jK pp, m-^^4f ^ 77 “ 306 : Ol. 
WaldMctdp Eisaj^s 4f« tAt Arf if/ PAidt^ p. 269 ; Fri^dftichs^olleim 

Not. 467; C5™(3iiiSp T^wri TflS'■EArwy JlAMreiliiVp 1, Nt)^, 467+ 


(2) A statuette of Ptntdic marble tomd at Athcni& near the Pny^ in 
1859. U is .41 metre high bcluding^ the base. It is sometimes fcnovtm 
as Ltnoimant^i statxictte^ because C. Lenormant wns the first to pcrcch-c 
that it is a reproduetion of Phidiases statue. The statuette, though In 
perfect prcsemition, is unfinished and left b the rough. The chief 
points b whtdi it Supplements the Var\akion statue are the reliefs on 
the shield and the base^ The reliefs on the shield represent a battle (with 
Amazons ?) ; those on the base are too rough and unfinished to allow us 
to say whether ibty represent^ as w-e should espect, the birth of Pandora- 
The crests of the helmet, the Victory, and the spear are all wanting. 


*;/ Imfimi?, 33 ([S6i)p pp. 334 340. irith tuv. d' agg. 
OK; ^ichoeK ^ /WAiTJKWp pL iciv r, la. I b; Frkdcricha-WciJEeo^ t7rW^ 
gfisxgj Aft. 466 j Cavvadcis^ rxt^iTi tifi? "Eth'cirov i. No. laS. 


{3) Two gold medallions found in the tumulus of KouhOhn near 



Kertsch in iS 30 p and nnw in the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg. 
They ^rc found, with other ferninme jewdlerj-n on the breast of a w oman 
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buried beside her husbancL They both represem in relief rbe head o( 
Phidias's statue of Vif^ia Athena. The goddess wears a helmet with 
triple crest supported by a sphinx in the middle and two winged horses 
3 -E the sideSt just ns on the Vajiiiilaon statue,. On the dieck'piecesj 
which are raised^ griffins are represented in relieC Thus s« that 
Pausantas omitted lo notice the winged horses {sculptured in the rotind) 
on the hehiteh but described the griffins wTought in relief on the cheek- 
pieces. Above the brow of the goddess is a row of anlmaJ-heads pro¬ 
jecting over the rim of the helmet; the artist clearly intended to Indicate 
that these anirrud-heads w’ere in the rounds not in relief. Mr. G- 
Kteseritikyj who firet published the mcdallioiu with a full descriplionp 
states that these anlmahheads art five heads of griffins alternating with 
five heads of deer. On one shoulder of the goddess a |iortiDa of the 
sh^ft of her spear is seen restitig, with a serpent coiled rotmd it. On 
one medallion the spear is on the right, while an the other It is on the 
left, shoulder of the genidess. The latter is correct (see above), The 
goddess wears a necklace and ear-rings. Her features resemble those 
of the Varvakion statuej being massive, heav^% and expressionless. We 
l^^i^ ™3on to believie that these fncdallioas present us with tolerably 
faithful copies of the head of the origliml statue* so far as the details of 
the kvish oroamenls ^ concerned. But we may doubt whether the o^vl 
which on the medallions is represented perching on one of the cheek- 
pieces was in the original or not; it may perhaps ha\^ been inserted hy 
the amst of the modadions to fill up space. The grave in which the 
medalh^s were found is thought by Mr. Kieseritzky lo be not later than 
the middle of the fourth century- fl.C,: and he considers that the 
met^hons, from iheir style, must be somewhat older. In that case, it 
wo seciii^ they were copied direct from the original statue not ven.' 
many years after its complefion. 

HI Eimilnge/ wvh, /ait. 

469. >’ btudmciia, in Arckoiflifpjtki i^Huag, 4a 11884), pjC 

(4) A fine inufiiifl in red jasper signed by the eagm^xtr Aspasius, 
now at Vieansi, Teprwiitces in pmeie the head of the 
iutue almost as it appears on the gold medallions. 
y>t s« the ceaitnl crest supported by the Sphinw, 
one the side crests supported by a winged horse, 
CM of the ear-rings, the necklace, and the aegis 
with the GetBon's head. But over the brow of the 
godde^ instead of the row of heads of griffins and 
tiew, there ga a tow of the foreparts of horses at fiilt 
_ % See dtulsek. artkoofeg, 

CiirrAeug rr ur«- laS<ulpt»re Greequt, 1, p, 543 tq. 

*ras). 'V . of the goddess, found on the 

the Berlin M.,.. *"'* 1 ^j’aj'dens of Sallust nt Rome and now' in 

n Museum, is clearly n Roman copy of the head of Phidias’s 
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gutue j for the helmet^ thgu^h mutibced, reproducti the winged hor^, 
the gallopiii!^ steeds* and the raised cheek-p'teees. But the features have 
iMcn m^rtlerrdsed to suit the taste of the day. It is a sweet girlish 
face as dUTerent from the matrenly fulness and gravity of Phtdlas’s 
Athena as the Madotma in the ** Boly Family'^ of Re)-nQlds is differeni 
from the samtly Madonnas of the great ftalian masters (Ruskia* ^W«:- 
t. p. 272 j^.) Sec Btsc/ercti^un^-dir Skuf^unrn, Berlin, 

No. 76 A, p. J9 jjr .; CoUtguon* (ft i . p. 544, 

( 6 ) Coins of Athens reproduce sometimes the entire statuei some¬ 
times the bead only. On some of those which repro- 
dace the entire siatutt ^hc goddess is Ttprtsented 
bolding the spear* as well as the shield^ in her left: 
hand. On some of thuse which represent the head 
alone there Is a mw of the foreparts of horses on the 
helmet immedlaLely cft-er the brow of the goddess. 

See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner^ Gi?m- 

mfntaiy m FauSanias^ pp. 126 - 133 , w-ith pi. Y 
xvili.-ssv. 

(7^ The Strajigford shield in the British Museum. 

This ts a marble shield found at Athens; about a third of it is lost. 
On the outer sMe of the shield is carved in relief a battle between 
Greeks and Amazons. A comparisDn with the reliefs on the Lenormant 
statueitc (see above No. 3) pnov'es that the shield is a more complete, 
though stiU mighi copy of the shield of Phidias's statue. In the ctnirc 
of the shield is the Corgon^s head. Immediately below' the Gorgon^s 
head are the two Sgures which Plutarch describes as portraits of Phidias 
and Pendes (see nbovcp p. 31 s). See Mkhadis, Dtr Partktn&n^ pL 
XV. 34 : A. H, Smith, Sculpture in Mr British Musmm^ 

j. No, 303 . Other copies of the shield^ most of them frajjmentaryp 
ha^-e come dow-n to us. See above, note on L 17. a, p. 157. 

The above reproductions of Phidias’s statue of Virgin Athena leave 
a few points connected with the statue in doubt: (a) It is uncertain 
whether the row' of animals on the helmecj Emmedlately over die brow 
of the goddess, were the furtparts of horses or of griilins and deer 
altcfuately; but h is probable that they were tho foreparts of hoises, 
since horses appear universally on the coins, and grtlfins and stags only 
on the gold tncdailions. (^) It is uncertain whether 
the spear was grasped In the left hand of the goddess 
or rested on her shoulder. The coins are in fa^-otlr of 
the former viewr; the gold medallions are in fov'our 
of the litter. Pausanlas^s tvidence coinddes with 
that of the coins, (r) It is uncertain whether the 
right hand of the statue; w^hich held the Victory^ 
rested on a pillar or not The pillar does not ap- 
pftir on the Athenian coins \ but on a Ciiictan coin 
;Fjg, 32) of the fourth century, which seems to re¬ 
produce the statue, the hand of the goddess rests on 
a stumip of a tree* which the dye^ngraver has apparently subatltuted for 
the pillar (P, Gardner, 7 >;Vj e/GraJt C&ins, pi. x. 2 &: Imhoof-Blitmer and 
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Gardner, Nfim. Comm, an /'aw*, pi. Y xxiL ; Eatsckrifl fUr Namismatik, 
10 (l8d=), p. J 52 ; A. von Sallel, in AreMctagiteAf Ziitung, 42 (1^84), 
P- J?') Moreover the pillar appars on a bad taken of Athens, 
which reproduces the statue in question {Ztt/ichriji fitr A^miinui/ik, 
JO (i88i>, p. 152 sf,}, and on an Attic relief of the fourth century which 
represents a priestess croti-ned by the figure of Victory which Athena 
bolds in her right hand (Michaelis, Der PariJicnm., pL av, 7). It is 
obvious that in all these cases the artist had no motive for inserting the 
pillar, if it itid «ot exist in the original The evidence rrf these works 
of art, taken in connexion with that of the Vaivakion stat us (the most 
exact of all the rtproduclioas of the original), makes it highly probable 
that the right hand of the goddess was supported on a pillar. Such a 
support was probably rendered necessaiy by the weight of the Victorv, 
which was <as Pausauias tells us} about 4 cobits or 6 feet high. It 
has been suggested that this pillar was the stet* on which the name of 
Phidias, as the sculptor of the statue, was recorded (Plutarch, Ptndet, 
Jj). Hut I doubt whether sftlt (tmJArf) ever means a supporting 
pillar; its usual, if not invariable, tneanmg is an inscribed or sculptured 
slab of stone or metal 

The statue of the ntgin Athena seems to has'e remained in the 
Parthenon till at least 419 a.D.. the year when PiocJus visited Athens 
Iwt to have been removed before Marinus wrote his life of Proclus towards 
the end of the same century (Marinus, Lsfi ef Proclus, 30) From ,1 
p^sage in the PAi/ififli Htracttat Mr. Fiihrer has 

inffrrtd ihnt the iiAtue pedshed in a conflagration bec^een 429 nnd 
48s A.D. (J. Fiihrer, -Znr Geschtchtc dcs Elagahaliuma und dcr Athena 
latt^nos des Pheidias,' MittML A. ffreA. /«/., Rdmische Abtheilung, 

7 (tBps), pp. 158-165 : cp. W. Gurlitt, in Ano/refa Gra&ittuia (Graz. 
f® 93 X P- lot Aff-y.} 


O u Phidla. -, stAtue of >Tipn Athm. and its reptoduction* sec (in nddhi™ to 
■ S T l . Mtehadis, Ehr Airtib-jwm, pp. 266.284; Th. 

r^T^’ ^hew PiirthctKi* dts Phiiliiis,' /.f., pn, 545.642- Overbeck 

. "IPr'T'P 3^ W- 5 AS. Murray, HtAary H Grttk StMiMmn a. - rrfi ■ 

21 5. I wiU tell tho story of the aphini etc. Sec ix. 26 2-4 
On the sph|n* >0 ancient art sec A. Milchhofcr, ‘Sphinx,' Jf/Z/HaE A 
itnA. /jfij/t. m 4 (1879)^ pp, 45-78. 

u of Procoiinesaa says in hfo poem that thesn 

the gold in the far nonh of Europe, while the ouMynd race of ArW 
plans endeavoured to steal ii from them, see Herodotui, iii. 1 16 iv 

sfeofeli! n’ Aesdiylus, 803 tff .; Solinus, xv. 22 ry.; 

Stephanus Byantins, xr- Top*i The griffir« were said to mine as 
well as guard the gold (Phny, A1 //. viL jo^ ^6; Mela, ii. i). 
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Tht Segecd of the and the gold was Lransfcmd by Cnesias fitwn 

ihe north of Eutopc to Itidia (Ciesaai* /n^ifaj, 1 i, ed. Bahr : Philostratusp 
ys/, ill 4%^ vL I ( Aelian, A^at Afriut. iv, 27). The griffins 

arc described as animals with the bodies of lions and the heads ot eagles 
by Senius (an ^Irgili '•'lii. 1?) sMtd Isidore {Oii^irrcjj wl. J 7). 

Three golden griffins weire found by Scbliemami in the prt-hisioric 
graves at Mycenae (SchJiemaim, p, T77) ; and one of the 

sword^blades found at Mycenae is adorned with Tom of griffins inlaid 
in the mecnl (C, Schuchhardi^ ^rA/fV^weiJwi'j p, 268). 

The conception of the grtfifm was perhaps borrowed by the Gi^el^ 
from the Semitic East ; the name is identical with the Hebrew 
' cherab^ (AVr^^) fE, Mej^r, dgi Ai/^r/Aums^, j. § 200), The 

cherub was a winged animal (^i^jneri j.v^ 

* Chenibim On the griffin in ancient lirciatme and art see L. 
STcphanit in CiunfiU Etmfu (Sl Petersburg) for 1 ^64^ p 50 A 
rationalistic but somew-bat rar-fctched explanation of the legend of the 
grifhn-guarded gold Is offered by the Siberian traveller Adolph EmiaiL 
He thinks it may have originated in the discovery^ of gold-sand und^ 
formations of earth filled w'ith the fossil bones of * antediluvian* animals. 
Go]d-sand, he saySj is often found under such fonnations at the present 
day In the Ural Mountains {A. Erman^ Trut^t^h ifi 3. p 87 jf.) 

Others have identified the griffins with the ants which arc said to have 
dug up the gold in the regions to the north of [ndia (Herodotus, ili. 
102-105)^ and these ants again have been identified with a species of 
marmot which to this day lives in large communities on the sandy table- 
Lands of Tibet. See Stesa^ on Nirad^ut^ iiL 102, iv. 1 j ; K. Mtillcn- 
hoft^ DrufscA^ AiferfumjAtiNdt^ 3. p. 13 ^ W. Ridgew'ay^ Ongmtr/ 

J/r/ij//rr Cerrtfigf^ firrd IFrtgAt SfimJards^ p- 66 Ariettas of Frocon- 
nesus was an early Greek wTitef who seemi to have travelled into the 
north of Eorope and to have embodied in a poem the facts and tables 
polJccted by him on bis travels. See Henodotos, iv. 13-15 ; Suidas, i.v. 
Apnrrras: W. Tomaschek, ^Kritik der MJtcstcn I^achrichten tiber den 
skyihischen Norden. i, Uber das Arimaspische Gediclit des Aristeas,* 

CA d A. AAad. ff. ITTjfcv. (Vienna), z f6 
(lSS 3 >, pp 715-78131 The few notices and fragments of Aristeas’s 
poem arc collect^ by C. Kinkel, Epttorum p. 

=-l3J4rf. 

24 . 7. a serpeat, which may be ^Ichtbonina^ See note on L rS^ 

- '^^Athtna put Erichihomus in a chest," etc. 

24 . 7. On the pedestal of the image is wroiEght in relief the 
birth of Pandora. There seems to have been a close connexion in 
mythology' and ritual between Pandora and .Athena. Atcordmg to one 
acconnt Pandora was a daughter of Athen.V5 nursling Erechiheus (Sufdas> 
JrO. The antiquary Philochohis tells us that whoever sacrificed 

Ok to .Athena w‘as cjbligcd to sacrifice a sheep to Pandom (Harpo- 
mtion and Suidas, 'Eri/jfoiov; Ef/ma/* p 358^ s.%^ 

Moreover the priestess of Athena wore a w'oallen rtibe 
silled firafitfrhn because Pandora w bh her sisters was the first to 
make garments of wool ; this robe was placed by the priestess upon the 
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man ho ^EaoifliHrml the viclim* (Suidas, i.v. s-pt^rot ioiO- A mudialed 
reikf foumf at Ikq^amus is supposed by Dr, Puchsteln to be a copy of 
the reSief repftsentin^ the birth of Pandora on the pedestal of ViJ^i^ 
Athena- See /akrhi^A M tUvfscA. fnsHfa/s, 5 (1890}, p, 

11J Iff. According to Hesiod 561 ; fV&rJtri Daft, 

47 W > Pandora, the first woman, was treated out of earth by Hephae^ 
tii5 at the eommand of Zeus to be a source of sorrow and su^enng to 
^inkind^ betausc Prometheus had stolen fire from heaven and conve^^d 
It to tricTi-. The story that nil the Uls which ilesh is now heir to w^ere 
once s^ely boiilod up in a jAr, and that Pandora was the means of 
scattering thein brOiidcast over the wurld by removing the ltd of the jar 
and allowing diem m dy abroad {Hesiod, U^urJts ait,f 90 has 
iti parallels in other Iiuifb$, The ancient Peinjivians believed that pesd'^ 
lence and siclcness in the form of butterflies were shut up in a casket 
which was sent by the Creator to the Inca Huyana-Capac by the hanek 
of a black mcssengeir, and (hat the box being operted all the diseases 
were diffused among men (Ad, Uaatian, Pit Cu/fur/iiffAcr iitt alfea 
Afftfnta, I- p. 47s}. Some Indians of Canada told Father Brebcuf 
that a certain ^^:age had once receired from a powerful being named 
^less^ the gift of immortality In a small packet^ accompanied by a 
^ming not (o open it So long as he kept the packet tied up, he was 
immortal. But hra wife, ctirioiis to know what it contained, undid the 
packet, the precious conicnts escaped, and men have been mortal ever 
since {/^f/a/gffnt dei//juif*s, 1634* p« 13, Canadian reprintJ l 

24 r y. the Emperor Hadrloit. An inscribed pedestal of a statue o( 
Hadrian has been found on the Acropolis between the Parthenon and 
the Pmpylaea {C /. A. iii. No. 48S). 

24. A statno of Iplilerat44tL. This statue was of bTOnxe (Demc^ 
P' 6^3)- H was $ei up in 372/1 ikC. (Diony¬ 
sius HaJicamaASdisiST lAt XyjcrjjpW/nV/ri, 12), According to Aeschines 
(ill. 243) the honours bestowed on Iphicralcs were a reivaird for 
hjs remcB in cutting to pieces a Spartan regiment in 392 ilc. (set 
\tnop^, tv. $. Iphicrates himiclf mentioned the 

imnw in a rr^ement of a. siieech which is presened by Aristotle f 
II. sj, p, 1397 b), -if 

In the Parthenon there were also paimed portraits of Themisloeles 
fPau*. I. j. s) and Helwdoms Halis (Paus. u 37, r). The silver-ftigted 

of Salainii was prwened 

in the Parthenon (Harpocmtion, j.v. dftyvpiriiv^ Sf^e). 

Pjtu^tas maics no aientioa of a letnpk of Rome and Augustus 

^ r''*' ^ the Parthenon. The 

fwn^tions rf the temple were encavaled a few years 050 ay metres 

if Parthenon. The temple was a small circular edifice 

til. ji ^ 1*3 f«t 3 inches) in diameter, surrounded 

hy a Mlfiniude of miic Ionic columns. The dedicatory inscription (C. /. A. 

^ on two plccea of the arebitrave, elates that the 

Cawt P«pl« to ihe goddess Rome and Augustus 

emperor \b here caBed by 
e ttguftui, (he inscription carmot be earlier than 27 B.C, 
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S« Miis Harrison, Aw£ 7 i/ p, 472 j Curtius, Sla^&mMcA/c, 

p. 2555 BaedeW.S p. 

24 . 8, Lofm^t ApoUa. The Aeolic Greeks of Asia s^icHi^ced to 

Locust ApoUo {Strabo, JciiS. p. 613). ApolJo was st^ied Moiase Apollo 
(Smiotliian Apollo) for o similar reason. Set note on jl J2, 5, Prof 
Furtwriingler a^iucs that this staiuc of Locust Apotb was by ibe supposed 
elder PrMtcIcs, pupil of Phidias, and that in the fourth century ILC. the 
sculptor Ltochares reproduced the geutml tj-pe of the Locust Apnlb 
ma ne^ statue, of which the Afiolb BeUedere is a faithful Ruman copy. 
S« Furtwanglcr, gr^ecA. pp. 659-671. As to 

the Apollo Bclvedei^ see note nn x, 23. i. 

25 , 1. a statue of Fexicles. The statue seems to have stood^ not 
lo the cast of the Parthenon (the point which Pausaniajt has now 
tiGiched), but near the Propylaea, on the north side of the Acropolis, 

*' *- statue may have been the one by the sculptor CresiLis 

which Pliny mentions (A^ //. 74), What appears to be part of 

the pedestal of this statue was found in excavating die rubbish beside 
the soolh wad of the Acropolis iu l It is a fragment of a pedestal 

of Pentdic marble and be^ the mutilated inscription ; 


nrp]iwA|u^ 

KpcirJiAas ^oit 

‘*{Or I-tr]iclei, jCjnesJiUi made (is)," Sc« C. /. /t. iv. p. i 5J» No. 

PP-JS-J 7 * Thrw ancient bui!s 
^Pmclcs have come down lo ua^ all copies of one original i the 
IS in the British :M:useum. Prof. Furtwiinglef conjecturin that 
they may haii^ been copied from Cresilas's statue of Pericles. They 
present Pericles in the prime of life, bearded and hcimeted, with curly 
lo^ escaping from under the rim of the hcImeL The £ice is serene 
and noble^ worthy of the character of the man. See Furtwangler, 
MiiTUrtirrAe d. gn^^A. P/as/i% pp. 370-274. As to CtesiW see note 
on I. 33, ^slatuc of Diitrephes.” 

25 . j, OHO of XftDtlupptis, A cuiious irtemorial of this Xanthippus* 
t e father of Pericles, was found on the Acropulis a few y^rs ago. It 
35 a fragment of a blach-figured inscribed with the name *Xanthlp. 
pus, son of Airipho'n^ See C /. A. \v. Nou 

f deufseA. arcAiWlag^. a (iSS?), 

161, As the name \% wTitten right across the remains of the figures 
Mwn dn the vase^ ii clearly did not belong to the vase origiually^ We 
ow that XanthippLi$ was banished by ostracism (Aristotle, CitmtiMnya 
A/Aens^ 33)^ and that the votes for banishment were recorded un 
^ u potsherd was doubtless one of those used in the voting 

o^he banishment of Xnnthippus. Another potsherd that had been 
purpose, inscribed with the name * Xanthippus, $on of 
'™ found at Athens near Pitaeus Street in 1891 (C /. A. 
3 'I No. 571 ; AeArfov dp^aioAoyuvov, 1891^ p, 3l)r Pausanias it 
Waken iti describing ihc battle of xMycnIe as a sea-fight; h was fought 
on land. Xanthippus commanded the Atheuian contingent of the Greek 
vou tJ V 
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forc« on that occasion (4^9 B.C.) See Herodotus, k. ^^io 6 , r 
Plutiri;Ii, FencUs, 3. 

25 . AjuicreoE. A sL-itue of Anacreon, fometly in the ViUa 
Bori^hcse at Rome but now in the Jacobsen Collection at Copenhagen^ 
represents the poet as a bonded man in the pHtne of life, standing and 
playing cm the lyTC (the arms are rightly restored, in Uik altitude). He 
is naked except for a short cloak thrown over his shoulders. His head 
is sligbUy inclined to one side and his Ups are parted as if in song. 
The exprcssIoTi of the face U rdrned, gentle, and pEeasing. The original 
Seems to have been a fine work of the fifth century B.c.^ and must have 
been famous, for at least four replicas of the head exist. The best of 
these replicas, is at Berlin, Another, found at Rome in 1SS4, is in¬ 
scribed mth Anacreon's name and tlius enables us to identify the siatuep 
which has no inscription. Prof. Kckul-^ assigns the original statue lo 
Cresilas; Prof. Furtwingler assigns tl to Phidias. Both Prof Kekwid 
and Prof. Fuitw^gler are of opinion that the original statue, w hedier by 
Cresilas or Phidias, was the one on the . 4 crDpolis which Pansanias here 
describes. Against this view It must be said that, w'hereas the statue 
seen by Fausanip^ neprTt5e:ntcd Anacreon as drunk, the statue at Copen¬ 
hagen represents him as perfectly sober. See P. WoUers, in 

41 {iS£ 4 )i PP^ '^ith pi. 11 ; FriedericJis^Wol- 

ters, Gips^giiist^ No. 1305; R. KekuEt^ * Anakreon/ /tihr^uch d. 
wAjrpfffg'. Inftifutj, 7 (1852), pp. ] 19^126 ; A- Furiwiingleri J/fir/rr- 

25+ [. DinoinenB^ Pliny /A xxxiv. 50) mentions a sculptor 
Dinamencs who flotirished In 01. (400-397 itc.) The inscribed base 

of a statue by a sculptor Dinomencs has beai found on the AcropoEis, 
but the inscription seems To be not much earlier ihan the Augustan age 
(£l /. vJ, iL No* 1648 ; Loewyj ImcArtfrtn BUdAtiu^^ No. 233). 

25 . I. the traaLsrornmtion of lo into a cow, and of Calllsto into 
a hear. Cp. iil iS. 13 j vili. 3. 6 note. 

25 . 2. At thB ftonth waH are flgurea —. dedicated by Attains 
etc. These were doubtless dedicated by Attains J, King of FergamtiSt 
in commemoration of his victories over the Gauls (see note on L 4. $)r 
PEutajch tells us (Aff/t^nius, 60) that the figure of Dionysus in the 
group at Athens represembg the battle of the Giants was blowm by 
o hurricane froTn its place and fell down into the iheaire. This group 
mentioned by Plu^h w-as doubtless One of the four sen of figures 
dedicated Attnlus and here described by Pausanlas. Plutarch's 
slatement ^howrs that the figures were in ihe round, not in relief j for of 
course a single figure could not be detached from a relief by a stomt 
it also confirms Pausanias's statement that the figures were ai the 
south wall of the Acropolis ; for since the figure of Dionysus was blowTi 
down into the theatre the group must have stood immediately above the 
theatre, on or beside the southern w'all of the AcTopoHs. 

In the museums of Europe there arc preserved no less than ten 
ancient maxtile statues which have been identified^ with great prob^ 
abilitjs as havfiig formed part of the groups dedicated by Atiatus on the 
Acropolis or at all erents as being contemporary copies of them. This 
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ictaatific^ticn h due tq the sagaclcv of the Eats Prof, H. v. Bmcin of 
Munich. The groirndj for it arc (i) the fise of the statues^ which h 
about haJfth.it of life* apeem^ with Pausama^- j statemeet ihat the Hg^ures 
were 2 cul:Hts or about 3 feet in sire; (i> the subjects of the statues, 
nnnieljr fij^htlnifp wounded, or dead GhuIs and Pmlam^ a dead Amaxcnp 
and a d^ GianCt ^swerin^r to Paiisanias^s description of the foitr 
groups ; and (j) the nature of the marblei which is thought by cKperta 
to be either Asiatic: or quarried in J^urm\ a aniail island betwwn Samos 
^d Icana. 

The ten statues are as foliows: five statues of Gauls {three at 
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Venice, one at Paris, one at Kaples)t three statues of Persians {one at 
one at Rome, one at AJsf), one Giant (at Naples)i one Amazon 
(at Naples). Thus they all represent the ^^qurahed. From this we 
inighE hare bferred that only the vanquished were represented in the 
^oups. But PJutarch^s statement, cit^ above, shows that Dionysus 
gated In the battle with the Giants i from w^bidi it follows that in this 
gmup the victorious gods were represented as as the vanquished 
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And if the victors were represented in one group* they were 
pmbably represented b aU. 

Archaeologists are not agreed os to whether the eKistJng statues are 
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Ult dn^Hniftls set up Atmlus or only i:t>ti|cnipqniry copies. As mo^L 
of them present thek original btises, and these bases arc not pieces of 
one large base, but separate pSinths each shaped so as to ht the pcisition 
of ihc suiuc, il seems more probable that they arc copies^ Some ttunk^ 
from the modelling of ibc Sgares, that the originjiJs were in bronze. If 
Copies, these statues seem to have been executed \n Pergairtus contemn 
porajicously with ihc originals; for the marble appears to be Asiatic* and 
the style of the sculptures Is jiot Roman. I n point of style the)' closely 
resemble two famous ancient statues of d jing Cauls, namely the so-called 
Dying Gladiator in the Capitol ^luseum at Komc* and the Gaul and his 
wife in the Vtlla Ludovisi at Rome (Baumcistefs fig, 

140&-L410}, Henre^ as the marble of these tw'o latter statues is said 
to be the same as that of which the ten statues dedicated by Attalus 
are composed, it may be inferred that the ^OK^ed Djing Gladiator 
and the Gaul and his wife are also Pergamenc w'orks, executed to 
commemorate Attalus's triumph over the Gauls ; but they are probably 
copies, for the originals appear to have been of bronifi (Pliny, A'’. //. 
xxilv^ 84)^ Prof. V. Bntnn thought that the groups dedicated by 
Attalus at Athens were probably copies of similar groups, on a larger 
sode, set up at Pergamus. He believed that the existing specimens of 
these Athenian groups bear mark? of being reduced copies of larger 
originals. The so-called Dying Gladiator and the Gaul and his w^fe are 
life-sijfe, and therdbre do not belong to the set of ten staiuts enumera¬ 
ted above, which are only half the sjac of life. 

As |o the sculptor of these votive offerings of Attalus, there are 
some grounds for believing, with Prof, hlkhaclis and Mr. S. Rclnach, 
either that some of the figures In them (especially the dead Amaron at 
Naples) were by Elpigonus or at all events tliat they are copies more 
or less free cf bronie originals which Epigonus executed for Attains at 
Pergnmus. The evTdIcnce for this i$ briefly os folIow'S. Hpigonus is 
know'n from three inscriptions at least and probably from fi-it (Frankcl 
M wjf j. N'm. 12, SS, 29, 3t, 32 , Loewy, 

/jMfArj/Jlffl BiidAaiter^ Nos. 154, ijy, 157 a, 157 b) to have 

e^eculcd statuos at rwgiuniis, including apparently two which certainly 
commeniortitcd victories of Attains over Antiochus and the Cayls 
respertiveiy (t riokel, p/*. «■/. Nos. 13,29). Moreover, Piiny tells us 
{jV. /i, xsstv. 88) that Eplgonus distinguished himself by a statue of a 
trumpeter ud by a statue representing a baby caressing its slain 
mother. Now wt k-nnw, both firan a contemporary account and from 
an old drawing in the library at &lle, th.it the slatwc of the dead 
Atnartin at Naples had, at the date of its discovery in f 514, the figiiro 
of a baby clinging to its right breast t the figure of the babe has 
disappeared, but traces of its attachment can still be seen on the right 
side of the statue. It is therefore a fiiir conjecture thiii the dead 
Amaron at Naples is either the statue Epigonus which Pliny 
menticin^ or at all events that it is a more or less free copy of it. It 
may be added that the other statue of Epigonus mentioned by Pliny, 
namely the statue of the trumpeter, has been plausibly identified as 
the original of the so-called Dying Gladiator, who is represented 
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rt^iiitng with his trumpet under hiiiL Frahably the bronze originals 
this fAmoils Atatiic ^nd of the Gaul and his wife Ibrmed part of a 
^up of lift-size statue* stt up by Aiialus at Pergamus to comtncinotaie 
his ^ctofy D^'er the Cauls. The actual pedestnl which supported ifaLis 
trophy ha5 perhaps been found at Pei^mus (Frankcl^ cfA Nos. 
21 - 2 ^ ; L0CW7, fffi. riV. No. 154) j marks on the flat upper surface of 
the ped^ial show ihiit the statues which it supported were of bronze. 
In Plinj-^a list of the sculptors who couiTnemoratcd by their an the 
battles of Atulus and Eumenes with the Gatib (jV. N* 84) it is 

highly probable that the name of Eplgonus should be substituied. for 
that of the oihtrwise unknowa [sigonus. 

See H. t. Bim]ii+ '1 dorii di Attulo,* /miifwiiff 42 (1870), pf. 292- 

; O. Bei^EbdDifi den Galljeiti des AUaIoi.^ imi. rVi 

1 {l876)^ pp, 1^7-171; A. Michoehsp 'Die BlEalcscbcO WeEh^rachrnkc,^ 
if. arrA^. Jtut. m AtAirtf X (1877}, pp. 5-15; lif p * Dcr Sdupfer dcr 
AlEihachee Kxmptgjt^lipm^* JaAriiif A A. off A. huift/ufj, K pp. IJ 9-134; 

A. Mildahofcr* Ofi det jPrvm^iAnu fBcrlin, tSSjjj, 24 ; Oi’er. 

hcdiHi {kiiE. if ^"flrA. F/ai/iA,* X. pt ; Lucy M. Muchellp ^ 

Affriewt p. 5^6 ; Fjicdcnehs-Wolters, Nm, 140J- 

1413; A, y., Murriy, AFwA ^ Crttk Sa*/Jfii$rt, a. f* 379 4 ^.^+ ; 'F. Wolten. *Zi4ni 
BlEoludicQ Weihgcschenk,* ydiii- 4 ^^i'A d, dtiHs^L 0 rtL 1 {i88b)t pp^ 8S' 
87 j Malitibe^, * Ueb^ zwej Figuren eus dens \Vdh(r«chcnke des Analog’ 
PE^ 312 - 2 14 ; A. Ti«idelceburg» in BaUmebter^S p, ra4i ; 

A. BcittkhcfT AAtvjWit rw Af^n, p. 278 lyy. ^ &, Retnach, *Le g^efTier de 
DfIfH a le GsdIoos blfiae du Laumcp'^ dt Cwr^ rj (IS89), pp^ 

113-130 + 'Les Gaiiloui dons L'Ait Antiqucp* Feuur ArvAJiy/i^'fMf Jtnei^rie, 
12 (tSSSj, pjfc 3^-284 ; Ji/.p 13 pp. I I ~32 J ijT.p ' L^ei-voto d'AEtale et 

k Kmlpieur AVtw d^t Efin/fi 6{iS94h PP^ |?-44 f 

I bnisonp Awietti AfAmt, |5l 474 j O. Bie, wW 

(Berlin^ 1891)^^ p, 12^ jwd. Schuhm ossexted Ehal the groups dedtcated by 
^EiliUi At AEhciw wcfc r^ch {B 7 A-Aaiin*MyaAr^McAtn 14 (1068), p, ifii 19/^ : 

58 p. 170 s 21 (1871)^ 413 ** J9l^. ): Wit ihcrc 

IS ap pniiiMl whatti'rr for this jUKftCoo, which u refuted % Prcif^ A. Mkhnclis 
[A/iJ'/ie//, if 11^4. /#fA a (1877)* p. 5 wd 

25 . 2. the giants who once dwelt about - Fallone. Cp. viii. 

29. I note. 

25. 4. The dtlefi that Joined them were etc. A list of the Creek 
states that toE^k part in the Lanilan war (J23-322 BrC.) is given by 
Diodonu ilL 1 1J and is part iaily preserved in an Inscription (fT. /. A . 
iL No. 184- E. L. Hicks, GmJt //hfotiial No. 133 j W. 

Dittenbecger, Gra^^. No, I 18). 

25. 5. when Alexander would haTe banished to Persia all the 
Greek mercenariefl etc. Cp^ rili. 52. 5^ 

25 . 8, a Macedonian garrison-occupied Mnnyehla. This 

happened on tJie 20th of Boedromion (19th September) 323 it.c- See 
Pluiarch, 28 ; id.^ 28 ; Droysen, Gfs^A, iA 

ii, I, 

25 . 6^ Olympias-pnt Aridaetis to death. Cp. vlii. 7- ?- 

25. 6 . Caeeander-handed her over to the multitude. Cp- 

^ 7 * 2, 

25 , 6. the fnrtresa of Fanactnm in Attica. It on the borders 
of Bocotia, nnd was captured in 322 D.c. by the Boeotians, who dis^ 
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maniled it (ThucydidcSi 3 and 43)* Cp. Demosthenes^ tux. 326^ p, 
446. Cnssander put a ^mson into It j but Dtmetnxjs Pollorcetes re- 
capmred the place and restored it in the Athenians (Plutarch, Zk-m/triuj^ 
23). Panaettim was mentioned by Aoclmtion in the third book of his 
Af/Ats {Slephnnus B^'xantius, s.v. IldKiJtToi^)* The French surveyors 
idenLiiied PjumeLntn wtih some ancient rums on the hUk to ibe south of 
the plain of S^ifur/a, about two miles to the south of the village of 
The bills on which the ruins stand form a rid^e con¬ 
necting Mt. Cithaemn with SU. Fames- Cp. Leake, A/A^s anA A/fica^ 
p, 133 

25 > 7. Lacbarea, On the tyionny of Lachares (39^6/5 D.c.) see 
Thirl wrallT l/iff. e/ CJwfc, S. pp, 9-^1 ; Droysen, 
ii. 3, pp. 311-253. 

25 - 7* he had taken down golden shields froin the Acropolia. 
Cp. i. 29. 16. Aftet the bnttk of the Craniens Alexander the Great 
sent 300 Persian shields to Atlieas m be dedicated to Alhqna (Arrian, 
AnaAiiJif, L 16.7 i Plutarch, A/rjrandtr^ 16), They may have been gilded. 

25 . 7, Rtxipt the Tery Image of Athena of all the omamoiita 
that conld be removed. A comic poet said that Lachares had made 
Athcn.1 naked(Athenaeus, ix, p, 405 e). Cp. PEutarch, /sis aftAOijns, 
71. All the golden parts of the great Image of Virgin Athena by 
Phidias were so contrived that they could be taken off at any time. 
See abCftO, p. 313. 

25 i B, hjivtng foTtiHed what £$ called the Mn^nm etc. That 
Demetrius placed a garrison on the .Museum hill is mentioned also by 
Plutarch {Demstnus, 34), The Museum is the hill to the south-west of 
ihc Acropolis. It is 147.4 metres (384 fL) high. The mcintjment on 
the hill which Pausanias mentions is still a conspicuovis landmark in the 
south^wcsleni quarter of Athens. It stands on the summit of the hill, 
dicing nonh-eost toward the Acropolis, About two-thirds of the facade 
remain ; when C)Tiacus of ^Vneona visited .Athens Sn 1436 and 1447 the 
monument «ems lo have been emire. It is built of Pentclic marble on 
a plaEform of Piraeic llmestoTie. WTien entire the facade consisted of a 
curvied or sUghlly concave wall about 40 feet high and 30 feet in breadth, 
measured, along the chord of the curve. It had two stories, if they may 
be Called so, divided fromi Ciich other by a -Gomlce; the lower slory was 
about 10 feet high, the upper story occupied the itst of the fa^de. 
This upper story consisted of three compartments between ^ur Corinthian 
pilasters, the central compartmeot being larger than the two others, Jn 
each ccimparlmeni there was a niche containing a statue - the central 
niche was ^emidreular and rtmnded a| the tap, the other two niches 
were quadrangular. The narth-westem part of the fe^odc is gone ; but 
the central and soutJveastem parts with their niches remain ; and the 
statues, though headless and osherwise imperfect, are still in the niches. 
Under each of the three statues was a Greek inscription giving the 
name of the person represenited. U nder the centtal statue, doubtless a 
portrait of the person in whose honour the monument was creeled^ h the 
inscripnon d^^dirairru^ 'Ettei^kdi^ B^/(ragrr% " Phllopappus W the 
township of Desa, son of Epiphanes.**' Under the statue to the spcclator^s 
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left is the inscnptloft BacriAcit \4 vtm3J(o^ *Aitwx®^ “ 

AntiochaSt $m of King AusikIiiis.^ Under Lhe statue lo the spectaioi^s 
riyht Jnaw gone) was the inscription (now gone also) BojCtiAcl-^ 

^ApTto^cu XcKOTHup, King Scl^cu^ Niciitor^ son of Anliochus,^ Besides 
theie three inscripiions under the three staities there were two other 
in^iipdons, carved one on each of the two Coiinthian pilasters which 
eticlo^ the central niche. The one on the pilaster to the spectator's 
lef[ still exists. Jt is in Latin and runs thus: €./u/ius C^rf/us) Anfi- 

arsm/fJj a/UcfU^ MUr 

CWroK? CtTMam'^o 

f.r. Cains Julius Antiochus Philopappus, son of Caius,. consul, 
an-al bnotherj admitted to pmetoiian rank by the irmpcroT Cntsar Nerva 
Trajan Optirmtis .Augustus Germanicus Dacicus.” On the Corinthian 
pilaster to the spectator's right was the folloning inscription (now 
gone): HanriAcvs "Avtao^o^ 4 ^iAmrnB^oT j|}fEcrLAiws ^Effjt^vofs tou 
K ing Antiochns Philopappus, son of King £piphaae$^ 
son of Andodius.'* From the titles given to the emperof Trajan in the 
lAiln inscription Th, Mommsen decides that the tnscriptioii was carved 
between 1 1 4 and 1 16 A.tJ, s this then gi^-es m the date of the monument. 
The person to whom the montunent was erected uas an Athenian citifcn 
n^m^ Phtlopiippus, of the township of Besa: his statue occupied the 
centnil niche. He filled the olfice of arehori nt some time between go 
and TOO A.D. {C,/*A, iii. N&s. 78* 1020)+ King Antiochus, whose 
statue occupied the niche to the Itfii was probably Antiochus i\^, Iasi 
king of Commiigene, grandfather of Philopappus. King Seleucus, whose 
statue occupied the niche to the right, w-as the founder of the Syrian 
d^TListy of the Sdcucids; Philopappus was descended from him, his 
greai-grand father IMithridates, whom Augustus made king of CommagenCp 
h^ivbg married a wife Laodice of the Seleucid house. The iwxj instrip- 
tioas on the pilasters to the left and right of the statue of Philopappus 
gire Phibpappus's Roman and Syrian titles rctpectively. On the one 
hand he was a Roman cittren and had risen to the dignhy of consul, 
etc. -f on the other hand as a descendanl of the kings of Commagenc he 
look the tUlc of king, though his grandfather Antiochus IV. had b«n in 
reality the last king of Commiigenc. For in 72 A.D. Samosala the 
capital of Cotnmageoc w-as captured by the Roman general Paetus, nrtd 
Antiochus the last king retired with his wife and dnughttr to Cilicia. 
His sons, however, Epiphanes (father of Phikpsippus) and Ca^linicus 
fought an mdetisive battle with the Romans, but Ixing afterwards 
deserted by iheir soldiers they took refuge with Vologeses king of Parthia 
O^sephas, Af/. /trdl i, j6. 7» vil 7* 2)^ Epiphancs father of Philo* 
pappus seems to have been sAerwards pardoned and admitted to the 
Roman citiicnship, since tn the Latin inscription quoted above his son 
calls him CaiusH Phiiopappus, son of Epiphanes and grandson of 
Antiochus, lived at Athens as an Athenian citizen, and must have been 
^■cr>7 popular, else so magniBcent a monument on so conspicuoas a site 
^•■ould hardly ha^’e been erected to hinn It commemorated him in his 
three capacities as a descendant of the kings of Comtnagene, as a Roman 
cillren and couiuL, and as a simple dtiicn of Athens. Thni he was 
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ji] towed hy courtesy to nrtain the title of kitig is Sihown by :i passage of 
Pliit,-irch (Quiusl I io, i), Plutarch addressed one of hts 

Lneatises to Philopappiis under the dtle of Antiochus Phikpappus {l?f 
ff I ), On Lhc lower story of Philopappus^s monuincnif 

under the niches containing' the BiatueS;, is a ttJicf representing Philo- 
poppuB as consul driving in a four-horse car preceded by Hctors. Tmees of 
the quadrangubr mausoleuirk may be discerned at the back of the fa^ide. 

See Sluait and Rwclti ^ 3 (Ivoadon* 1 794), ch- v. pp. 

35-33, with etc™ pLitci (the hillest phi Ecatioii of the mnnument} j Lctlke, 
aifii Miffa, I. ^ 4^-497 ; D>er, pp^ 457-4^1 j C, /.A. liL Ko 

p7 (the inKTipiiDDs}; Tik Mommsen, in arrJL /mja AiAfM, t 

(iSjh), p, iff.; Mdchhofer, ‘Atheo," pp. 14$, 159 I. p, 

w ; Bfiedeker/ p, 94 ; Miss llarristtn^ AfKtVtfi p. 477 

2 ^, 8. ^here they say that Mus&etiB-was huxied, Diogenes 

Laertius (i. i, 3) says that Musaeus was buried at Phalerum^ and he 
quoEcs ihe epitaph on his tomb^ 

25 . u Olympiodoms ^- led them -against the Mace- 

lioiuana. This revolt, which Is mentioned by Plutarch (Dfmf/riits, 46), 
appears to have taken place in 2Sid B.c. See Droysen^ UfieA. J, 

ii, 3, p, 30a. Thirteen of the men who fell in the assault 
on this Museum hill were buried Ip the outer Cemmicus {L 39. 13). An 
intoresTiag light is thrown by two inscriptions on this e.tploit of the 
Athenian arms. It appears that bdbre advancing to the assault on the hill 
the Athenians made proclamation inviting the soldiers in the garrison to 
come over to the side of freedom. One priv'atc soldier^ StTombiebus by 
naniCt answered to the call. Joined the Athenians, and stomiGd Lite 
fortr™ with them. Thcnceforwani he remained a loj'al soldier in the 
service of Athens, approving himself brave in the field and obedient to 
his officers. For these services he received the tlianks of the Stale and 
was crowned wTth a golden wreath, and he and his descendants after 
him were made citizens of Athens. See C, A A, n. Nos, ji yp jt 3 ; 
Di ttenbeiger, S}fi/t>gE, Xos. 1 44, 1 4 5^ From another inscription (C. A A = 
ii. No. jr6 ; Dittenberger, No. 346} we leom that the Museum, 

after its recovery from the Macedonians, was garrisoned by the Athenian 
Lads Spartocus IV„ king of Bosporus, and Audolcon, king 

nf Paeonia, appear to have supported the Athenians in their revoh, if w^ 
may judge from Athmian decrees in their honour (C. A A. ii. Nos. 3 j 1, 
312 ; h. L. Hicks, GmA AnjfnySiiofrs, Nos, 137, ^ 59 )- 

28 . 3. at Eleuflis there ii a Fainting to hb metnuiy Pliny 
^tiuns (A: /f, XXXV 134) that the painter Athenion of Maronea in 
Thiadc painted a picture of a ea^^ry geneml {fiAa/unA^i} m the 
temple at Eleus^s. This may have been the portrait of Olympiodorus, 
Cp. H+ Bruniti GfjfA. d. 2. p, 294 

26 . 3, tlt« Phaclana of iHatea dedic&ted a bronze statne of him 
at Delphi «c. Cp. X. j8. ^; X, 34. 3, 

26 . 4- Rbreaie ima«e of Arteinie sttnumed Lencophryeaian. Ca 
tiL 18, 9. Artemis (isok this title from Letici9[^rys, a town in the valley 
of the Mawndcr, near which then; was a sandy lake warm water • 
Xenophon say* thai her sauctiHuy there was very holy {//e/lemtit, ill 
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T9, iv. 17). The temple c^f Lcucopbr^'enian Ariemis at Afa^^ae^ia 
on the Maeander^ tc^ which Paii^niii:^ alludes, mis a maj^tficent lonJc 
siruciure built by the architeci HemiO;£cnc 5 i who published 3 book 
about it (Vltmviiiifi, HI 2. 6, vtL praet i2> Strain says (ktit, p, 647> 
that it was the third bluest lemple \n Asia^ and that, though mfertor 
to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus in respecl of site and of the 
number of its %"or!vn offerings, it wtm br superior to it in the hatmony 
and finish of its archlttetufit Tlse remains of ihe temple ¥.^re ex- 
ca^^Lfd in 1^91-1 Spj for the German Archaeological Instilute by 
^le&irs. Humann, Heync^ and Kem. Tbc Eempk wq 3 built of u'bite 
matble on a foundation of limestone. The entiance was from the west, 
dontmiy to the usual arrangemenr of Greek temples. See Affi^rT^CiUt 
/itumai ij/ 7 {rSpj), p. 5 ^S* IVo^^Atn- 

sc^n/lf 14 (1394)^ pp. 9^7 1117 1^40 if. 

/flj/, 9 (tSpi) \ ArcMa/iJgiji-A^r Ans^gtT^ pp. 76 122 Cp- 

iVrclter^ I- 33 ^- Magnesian coins of imperial 

date the Icnage of Leucophtyenian Artemis is hgured: it resembles the 
image of .Artemis at Ephesus, w earing die jW(?jr on ihe head, the body 
resembling a pillar, and with pendent fillets 
hanging from the outstretched hands. On coins 
of Athens there appears an Anemis of an 
Eastern character, holding a bowl and a bow 
in her outstretched hands. If this, as has 
been suggested, is a copy of the image of 
Leucophiy-enian Anentis, which the sons of 
Themiatocles dedicated nn the Acropolis, it 
will follow that that image wus not an eitacE 
copy of the image at Magnesia. Sec Imhoof- 
Hlumer and Gardner, jVum. C&mmffit tf/r rs& wucoMmT«tAN 
/^adjaaias, p. 139, with pi. BB t, vi, Cp. ^«-twtaiiM*THHirAx »i#V 
V. Head, //isf&riii p- $02. 

26 . 4. the Ma^esiAiLSj whom the king gave to Themistocles 
to goreriL The king W2s> xArta-teracs. See Cornelius Nepos, Thrim'- 
10^ Diodorus, si. 57; Plutarch, 29. Cp. Paus. 

i. I. 2. 

28 . 4, the mnrdei!' of CaJua. Sec i. 21. 4 note. 

26 . 4. a ^ted image of Athena by Eudoeii^ etc. Although Pau- 
sanLaa has jtijt sa^d that Endocus was an Athenian, there are grounds for 
believing that he was an lonbn Greek. Two insenbed bases of sEatue* 
by him have lieen found in Athens. On one of them the inscriptiotli 
a couplet in Ionic Creek, records th^t the statue was that of a Lady who 
died far from her native land (C. LA. L No+ 477 ' Loewy, /ftsc^rt/Un 
MAAaii^r, No. 3 ). On the other bawt a fluted pillar of Pentelic 
rnarble found on the Acropolis in lS 36 i the sculpioris name is carved 
m what seems to be the Ionic alphabet, at least the fbur-stroke sigma 
( 2 ) is Ionic (AfAriov 16SE, p. 208 i/.) Moreover, 

Endoetis made images for temples in Ionia, includmg the image of 
Aritmis at Ephesus (Athenagoraj, prv i 7 » P- 

7 «t ed. Otto t Pliny, A'. //. xvi. 214, where Sillig a emendalion EitifMifff 
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for eaMdeM a>n sbouW be sicceptcd) and the seated ima^e of AUiena 
at Eiythiae (Pans, 5. 9), Endoeus's date is determined appnm- 
iTiately' by the style ef the two inscriptions rcrcrred to above; they 
belong to the latter part of the sixth century ac., the age of Piststialus. 
At Ibis period, therefore, it would seem that Endoeus, an Ionian 
Kulptor, had settled or at least was ai work in Athens, The Callias 
for whom he made the image of Athena may have been the Callias 
who opposed Pisistmus {Herodotuij w. 131 Probably the only 
for connecting Endoeus^ as Pausanias docs, with the mythical 
Daedalus was the archaic style of his statues. He made the ancient 
image of Athena at Tegca (Paus. vili, 46. i and 5). 

fhe seated image of Athenni by Endoeus which Paiisanias saw on 
e Acropolis has been conjecturally identified with a marble statue of 
Athena which was found at the northern foot of the Acropolis at 
Athens, and is now in the Acropolis museum. It portrays the goddess 
seat^ clad in a long tunic, the folds of which are minutely represented; 
her long curls hang dos-n on her breast; her right foot rests lightly on 
me iTound, the toes are carefully articulated; on her breast is the aegis. 
The head and lower arms are wanting. The style of the statue, though 
very archaic, shows constderable mastery of the sculptoi's art. The 
pose resembles that of the famous archaic statues which lined the sacred 
road at Branchidae near Miletus and are now in the British Museum 
(see note on vii, 5. 4). This is a reason for ascribing the Athenian 
statue to an Ionian sculptor like Endoeus, who, as w-e have seen, 
executed on image of Athena in a similar attitude for Erythrae! 
But the Athenian statue marks a gre.tt advance in truthfulness and 
realism on the Branchidae statues, with their rigidly symmetrical, lifeless 
attitudes and almost foldlcss garments. The marble of which the 
statue IS made is not Attic, but comes from the islands (C. R. Lepsius, 
Gritaiwityfa^morstkdien, p. yo, No. j t). Stmbo tells us (siii. p!^iJ 
That n^y ancient images of Athena represented the goddess seated • 
such images were to be he says, in Phocaca, Marseilles, Rome,' 
Chios, and many other cities. Homer plainly conceived of the Tmiai^ 
image of .Athena as seated {liimd, vL 90 ryp, 30a jp.) ^ 
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26. 3. a hntldiJig called thu Erechthemn, 
call the Erechtheum, though the ancients 


The temple which we 
perhaps restricted that 
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njjTie s* th* w estern half of it* was a double temple concaintnf a shiioe 
ef Athena Polias (jr>. of Athena Guardian of the City) and a shrine of 
Erechtheus. It seems to have been the oldest temple on the Acropolis, 
far Homer mentions in one passage ( 7 /. ii. S 49~550 Etechtheus 
was worshipped by the Athenian youths with sacrihees of bulls and 
lambs in the temple of Athena v and in another passage (Od. vii. yS^Sj) 
he saj-s that Athena, alief an expedition to thenar '* went into the 
house of Erechtheiis^'* as if that were her home. These passages seem 
to show that in the Homeric age Athena and Errehtheus were wor¬ 
shipped on the Acropdlis in a single joint temple, which might be called 
the tempk of Athena or the house of Erechtheos, according as the 
speaker regarded Athena nr Etechthenfi as the original bnme of the 
temple. Hence, as the oldest temple on the Acropolis^ the Erechtheum 
is referred to as *‘thc old lempte^^ ^‘the old temple of Athena,” " the 
old temple of Atbrna Polias,'^ or the old temple of the Folias^" in 
inscriptions and by dnssical writers (C* A A. i. No. if supplemented 
in C. A iv. p. [ 1 iritTcnbefger^ SjdL Ahj, Gr. No^ 584? 

C A A. I No. 53 : C A A. iL Nos. 74, 163, 464, 6?=, 731, 758; 
.Xenophon^ J/tfUnthr^ L 6. i ^ Strabo, ix. p. 396; see the Appendix 
to this volume^ p, 564 It was burnt by the Persians when they 

sucked Athens in 4 So ii.c. (Herodotus, viiL Sl^SS)- After lying in 
ruins for many years the temple was rebuilt in the flnest style of Creek 
arrhicecture towards the end of the fifth century B.C* We do not 
know when the restoration was begun; but from an inscription con¬ 
taining a report of commtssioners on the state of progress of the new 
temple we Icum that it was far advanced, but sttil unfinished, in 409 
s.c. (C. A . 4 . i. No. 322; GtvAt fft/A£ 

Mfisrum^ Pt- i. No. xxjcv. j Choisy, ^fudfs sur fArcAi- 

fre/urg p, 88 Inscriptions have also come down to us 

coniaining specilications of the work done by individual masons on the 
new temple, together with the sums of money paid to each mason for 
his work {C A A. i. Nos. 331^ 323, 324 j C. A .^ 4 . m pp^ 148-131 ; 
Choisy, p_ jQo I A€At/oi^ 1E8S, p. 87 W-; 

^fr/irter IVocAenscAfi//^ 3 (iBSS), pp. 1237-1260). From a 

cQnsidcjaticn of tbtse mscriprions Ppjf. A. Michaelis concludes that the 
ttew Krechtheum was probably compTeted in the summer of ®-C. 
(AftffAaL d arcA. Jffst in Af^fttj 14 (1889)1 PP- 349^366)^ Tw'o years 
later, in 406 the new temple was accidentally burnt (Xenophon, 
L 6* 1), The political events of the following years (the 
siege and captuie of Athens by the PeioponncaianSj the tyranny of the 
"Hiirty, and the civil war) seem to Irave delayed its rtrSEomtton : it 
appears to have been stUJ incomplete in 495 B.c. (C. A A. ii. No, 829X 
but must have been finished before 376 P C-, for an inscription of that 
year (C. A A^ H, No. 672) make-s mention of a piece of gold plate 
which was kept in “the old lemple+” Af. in the Erechthcuin. In 
Christian titnes the tonplc was tamed into a church t and the Turks 
tised it as a dwelling-house. 

The Erechtheum stands near the north edge of the Acropolis, about 
midway between its w’estem and eastern extremities. The form of the 
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temple is peculiar and indeied unique. The main structure is a quad- 
rang^le measuring about 71 feel (including the eastern portico) from cast 
to west, by about 37 feet from north to south. The temple h of the 
Ionic order, and is built of Peutelic ifiarble except the fricjtc, whidi hnid 
a ground of dark Eleusinian marble. At its eastern end it had a portico 
of six Ionic columns. At the western end of its northem side it had a 
spacious porch, the mof of which w-as supported by stx Ionic columns^ 
four in the front and one behind each of the comer columns. At 
the western end of tlie southern side of the temple there w'as another 
porch, the roof of which was supported hy six sculptured 
maidens (Caryatids), somewhat larger than life, standing on a wall SJ 
feet high, which encloses the porch. Four of the CarjTitids stand in the 
front of the porch, and one behind each of the cOmeT CarjTiiids* The 
western front of the temple was adorned with fi^nr engaged Ionic 
columns standing on a wall about I2| feet high. Both the eastern and 
^e western front of the temple had a gahle, as we k.ini from one of the 
mscriptions (C./rA. iv^ pp, t 49 "t 5 i)' The notrlhern and southern 
walls of the temple were unadorned with cotumns^ Round the temple^ 
above the architrave, ran a friejsc of dark Eleusmian marble adorned 
with white maxbJc hgures in relief. The Erechtheum had four doora^ 
(j) one in [he eastern portico, (i) a lofty and ricKly^omed dooi^^y in 
the northern porch, (3) a small door in the western w-ah, and (4) a door 
opening into the Caryatid porch. The approach to this btst door was 
through a tiamow opening at tlie north-east corner of ihe Caryatid 
porch, from which a flight of steps led up to the door. .Moreo^erp the 
northern portico projected beyond the western wall of the temple, and 
in the south-west corner of this projection there was a doorway opening 
Into the enclosure at the west end of the temple. 

A rc^rkabie feature of the Erechtheum 15 that its southern and 
iMlcrn sides stand on a higher level th.tn its northern and sides t 

the didTerencc of level amounts to about 9 feet. A dight of twelve 
marble steps descended along the outside of the north wall of the 
temple to the rockj' plateau on which the north porch is built (sw 
Cr Rotticherp dtr p. 213 

The existing remains of the temple comprise five columns of the 
eastern portico with their ajchkrastj and some blcscks of the frits^e (the 
column at the north comer carried off by Lord Elgin and is now In 
the British Museum); the porch at the north-west comer with its 
columns and part of the entablature ; the Carj^aiid porch with its entab¬ 
lature (one of the Cai^^atlds—the second frotn the weal on the front_ 

by Lord Elpn and h irplaced by a terracotta copy; 

.K great pwions of tL 

south, north, And west walla* A few figures of the sculptured frieze ore 
insistence, but not enough to eonble us to determine with ceruintrthe 
subjects represented. The fnen us a whole was probably designed by 
one ainat, but the individual figures wens executed bj- separate stone- 
masons, as we leant fremt an inscription (C. /. A. i. No. which 

mentions the sums paid to each ntiuon for his work. In point of style 
the Erechtheum was one of the most perfect specimens of Greek 
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jiTthJteeturt; all tli« details of ih^ mm<mty and omameiilation. arc 
wrouifht with the mo^t exquisite fifiiih. Especially conspihuKis for 
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their beauty are the Cani'attd porch ond the gteat doorway in the north 
porch, thoQ^h some parts of this doorffay, tf Mr, Rp W, Sehulu is right, 
belong to a somewhat later restoraiiofii. ^ 

Wh\it much of the exterior of the Erechtheum remains, very htde is 
left of the ancient interior^ the arrangement of which has c^sequenlly 
been much disputed. It appears to have been as follows. The temple 
was divided into three chainbers, an easierOi a centTai+ and a weslem, of 
which the eastern and central wen about cqualp but the western was 
much smaller^ The eastern chamber was at a higher level thM the 
other two; it was, entered through the eastern portico. It waa d.mde 
from the central chamber by a cross w‘all, but traces on the inner Side of 
the south wall make it probable that the eastern ebamber was cunnecled 
with the central chamber by a staircase placed against the ^uth w^l 
and descending from a doorway in the south end of the partition 
The central chamber seems to have been divided from the w^tem 
chamber merely by a row of Golumns supponing an entabiature. Un er 
the western chamber there is a large ancient datem stretching acrtM 
the whole breadth of the temple. This cistern is partly hewm m the 
solid rock and was evidcndy constructed, with great care. * 
originally covered over with massi^'e blocks of marble, parts^of w ic 
are stUI to be seen projecting over the edge of the cistenip At a ter 
litne the dstem was covered over with a brick vault which rose h^hev 
than the threshold of the great north doofi A small part of Uu& bnck 
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vaulting still jreouins. High up oo the south wall of the western chitoi- 
her there is a latge niche Bbout 1.40 metres high hy 1,72 meue long 
and .36 metre deep. The purpose of this niche has not been explained, 
'rae western wall of the temple between the engaged columns was 
pierced with three windows, which, however, Seem to have been inser* 
tioQs of the fourth century A.D. Almost the whole of this upper part of 
the waJ], with Its engaged columns on the outside and corresponding 
pilasTcrS on the inside, was blown down duripg a storm in 1852. 
Under the north porch there is a small crypt j it was entered from the 
central chamber by a small door in the north wall of the temple. This 
door to the crypt still exists; a flight of steps mnst have led down to it 
from the floor of the central chamber. The floor nf the crypt is com- 
pc^ of the native rock, in the surface of which there ate certain con¬ 
spicuous indentations. In the marble pavement of the north porch there 
seems to have been an opening about 1.31 metre squam, exactly over 
these indentations, so that they must have been visible to any one stand¬ 
ing In. the porch and looking down the aperture. This apenurt may 
possibly have been covered with a grating, [n the north-west comer of 
the crypt is a small round cistern, not very deep, which is now choked 
up. 


West of the Ercchtheum is an enclosure hounded on the south by a 
terrace wall about 10 f«t high and on the north by another wall of 
which the foundations have been traced westward for about 150 feet. 
These two walls, bounding the enclosure on the north and south, converge 
wwtwartl. A small bui Iding of some sort seems to have stood in the south¬ 
east comer of this encloiurev abutting on the south end of the west wall 
of the Erechtheum. For the wall here « rough in places and the steps 
which run along the foot of the wall to the north of the doorway are 
not continued to the south of it. Morwveir, at the south end of the 
wall there is a gap about to feet long and to feel high in the ancient 
masonry, pis pp ewends partly under the Caryatid poroh and is 
ft led up wuh m^ern masonty. It is spanned by on enormous ancient 
block about 15 feet long by i deep 

Se much for the existing remains of the Erechtheum and for its 
ongmnj plan, so far as that plan can be inferred from the remains We 
have MW toideiitily the various parts of the building with the descriptions 
of It bequeathed to us b>‘ ancient wriiers and especially by Pausasias 
Pausanias's description of the temple falls into three parts. First he 
describes the Ephtheum fi, 2fl. 5^ by which h* seems to have desig- 
Mted, n« the whole, hot a part of the temple ; second, he describes the 

( 5 -37. I)! and, thlM, he mentions the 
tmpk of I*aadrosu 5 . which adjoined the Erechtheum, and the abode of 
the maidens called Arrephorei, which was not far fiom it fi. 't a jff i 

The shrine of Athena Polias must have been the principal part 
of the temple, since Ather« Polias was a far mere im^rtam figure 
tn Attic religion than Erechtheus; indeed she was the chief deity 
Of Athens (ep, the Appendix to this volume, p, 570 \ Hence in 
antiquity the temple « n whole seems to have been designated, not as 
the Erechtheum or shnne of Erechiheus, but as a temple of Athena, 
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b6Jig dislingmslicd fircrni the Panhenoii^ which was aJsa a icmplc of 
Achei», *'tbc old tempk of Athen.i*^ i. 

6, i)^ or “the old temple af the Polia*” (Strabo, im. p. 396)^ or 
old temple of Athooa Polias" (C /, il No* 464)1 <sr simply 
temple of AtheniX Foliaa ” (C /. A. ii* No, 332 ; Eustathius, on 
Hoiner, //* ladi. 45it P- i=?9)r *r “the temple of the PoliiXS^ (Philo- 
chorait AffOFfAo jadt^tum, 3 j Clement of Aleitandfiia, PrefrtpL 
[il, 45, p* 3f, ed. Pottery EustalhilK, on Homer, Od i, 3 57, p- (4=3 ? cp- 
lachn, 21). On the other hand when the ancients spoke 

of ‘'the Eixchthetim” or **the shrine or temple of ETcchtbcMs” they 
jppear to h^ve refeircd, nol to the temple ai a whole, but only m that 
part of it which was devoted to the w-orship of Erachlheos. In the 
[jf^ent passage of Paosansaa the name Erechtheum is better inlerpceted 
(as we shaJI see presently) of a part of the temple than of the whole. 
Apparently the only other passage in an ancient writer where the name 
Ej^rrhihcum occora U in the Lrfr 0/ Lyoif^s by the pseudo-Plutarch, p, 
34J e» whwe it is said that a genc^ogtcal table of the priests of Poseidon 
n'aa dedicated in the Eiechthenm.. As Poseidon was. tdendded with 
Emchtheus (see below) a genealogical tree oThis priests must of course 
have been dedicated id that part of the temple which was devoted to his 
worshipL Hence it is probable that by the name * Ercchtlicum ^ the 
pseudD-Piamreh here means, not the temple as a wholes hut only the 
th™ of Ercchibeiis in it. Hcrodotui (viii. 55) speaks of the temple or 
{mws) of Erechtheus. Hesychius {s.v* oeVoupov ^iv) sa^is that 
the sacred serpent which was identified with Erichthonlus, dwelt “in iht 
actuary of Erechtheus/^ Dionysus of Haltcamasstis, in a passage 
quoted by Jahu-Michaells (Paa-iimtfu^ arcij p. sS) 

htit which 1 have not been able to find, mentions the sacred olive “ in 
the chapd (j/i^r) of the earth-bom Erechtheus." Himerius {£cl v. j o) 
speaks of “ the prednet of Poseidon " as adjoining the temple or 
(mitT/J of the Polias^ ev idently meaning by “ the precinct of Poseidon ” 
die shrine of Erechtheus, Cicero menlions the shrine of 

Erechtheus at Athens (Z>c mifurtj dfi^rum., iiL 49}- These, with 

Homer^s somewhat ambiguous mention of the strong house of Er^h- 
iheus” (iDW, viL 8i), appear to be aU tho references in classic^ wniers 
to the shrine of ErechtJieus^ It U never mentioned in inscriptions. 

But whether we understand these reftrentrei to Eippl/ *he 
as a whole or only to the part of it in which Ereclithtos was worshippM 
there can be uo doubt tbati as I have said, the shrine of Athena Pohas 
Was the most important part of the Erechtheum. We should ilierrfort 
■^^xpect to find It occupying the principal chamber of the temple* 
the priadpai chamber ? The eastern chamber, apparently; 
the eastern chamber alone has a portico extending across its w o c 
front. The eastern chamber^ then, w'as probably the shrine of At 
Holhis. ‘Hiis is what w-e should expect, since tn Greek temples i c 
iaiage of the deity reguLirly fiiced eastward, Dio Cassius, 
ttpressly 7) diiic the image of Athena on the Acropolis faced cast; 

he might be referriug to the gold and ivory image in the P^henon. 
The tnrldenct of die aniiqtmrv Philochorus is in fovourof identil>mg 
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the eastern chamber af The temple with the shrine of Athena Poliaj {see 
bc]ow\ p. 33 e}. 

If, then^ the ca$tcm chamber of the temple was the shrine of Athena 
PollaEp the Erechtheum proper or shrine of Erechthcits must be sought 
in the western part of the temple- Now Pausanlafi tells us in the 
present passage that the Ercchtheuni was 'double.^ This ejtpresston 
has sometimes been understood to mean that the Erechtheum had two 
stories, one above the other* and the Greek is certainly susceptible 
of this meaning {cp^ Lysias^ i. 9 Itm /ast lcr<i th 

onw TOis a:wtu). Bnt, in the first place, the architectural evidence 
adduced to prove this rums out on close inspection to be illusory ; and, 
in the second place^ whenever Pausanias elsewhere applies the expres¬ 
sion ' double * to a building, the context always proves that he means 
tw*o chambers beside each other, whether placed hack to back (ii, 35. i j 
viii. p, 1) or opening the one into the other (ih 10. z , vl jo, 3 )l More¬ 
over he tells us elsewhere (in, 15, lo) that a temple at Sparta was the 
only temple he knew pf which had an upper story. But if the Erech- 
^cum had had an upper story^ he would not have been likely to forget 
it. Now w^c have seen that the western half qf the Erechtheum consists 
of two chambers, Hiiinely a small westeni chamber and a lar^ger inner 
chamber opening off it It is probable^ therefore, that Paussinias refers 
to these two chambers when ho say 3 that the Erechtheum was double. 
In the outer of the two chambers he seems to hai.'e seen the altars of 
Poseidon (ErechtheusX Buies, and Htphaeatut These altars^ then, 
presumably stood in the small western chamber, tn the Inner of the 
two chambers he seems to have been shown the salt well of Poseidon 
or * sea of Erechtheus,* as it was also called (Apnllodorus, iii. 14. i ; 
Herodotus, %'iii. 55 i cp. Paus^ viiL to. 4), and the mark of Poseidon^s tii- 
dent in the rock (cp Strabo, isr. p. 396). Probably the salt well or * sea 
of Erechtheus ^ was the anctent rock-hewp datem under the pax-emenl 
of the Eftebtheura (see above), and the mark of the trident was the 
indentations in the rock already mentinned, w^hich might not unnaturally 
be regarded as p^uced by the stroke of a gigantic trident. It is true 
that neither thedstem nor the indentations in the rock were in the inner 
chamber^ the cistern was under the outer or western chamber* and ihe 
indentations were in the ciypt under the north porch. Bui! both were 
apparently reached from the inner chamber; a staircase certainly led 
down Iruin the inner chamber into the crypt, and prnbabJy a sight of 
the cUlem^ was afibrded to the curious through an opening at the foot 
of the stairrase. Thus Pausanias might very well describe the salt 
well and the trident-mark as being in the inner chamber. That the 
indentations in the rock under the north porch were pointed out as the 
mark of Poseidon's trident is made highly probable by the fact shat 
there was an aperture m the pavement of the porch Immediately above 
For such an aperture, it would seem* could only have been left 
tn the marble floor in order to allow people, standing in the porch, to 
sec some famous ob_fect in the crypt below« Those who wished to 
examine the marks more closely had to descend into the cry'pt by the 
flight of Steps in the inner or central chamber of the temple. 
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Lastly, the PandtiosLimi or sanctuar)’ of Paiidn>$ii5 was the tfidasurt 
immedtaiely to the west of the temple. This is ouiie certain by the 
inscriptions relating to the Erechtheum. For one of these Inscriptions 
(C. /. A. i No. 333J speoJ^ of '+the pillars On the w^all which looks 
toM'ard the FajiditKlum" Kid^wv twv firt tu? TOt^ov mS? 77p^ 

Hav^partiov). Now' the only wajj of the temple which had pillars 
in it wiks the west wail, on which at a height of about i2\ feet stood 
four engaged columns. Therefore the Pandrosiurn must have been to 
the west of this wall This follows also from a disdnetion made by 
another inscription {C A A. sv. p, T49 betw^n **the mtem 

gable ^ and “ the gable looking towards the Pandrosium " { TOV vph^ ElUi 
n^uTUL'j , . , liTi Tii[ji Tou Oa I'dpocrcunf diicrdv^^ The temple of 
Pandrosus mentioned by Fausanias therefore stood in this enclosure^ 
and as FausanJas saya (i 27, 2) that it was contiguous to (Erwfj^ij^) the 
Erechtheum, wc may conjecture that ihc small building which seems 
to have abutted on the south end nf the west wall of the Erechchcuni 
(see above, p. 334) was the temple of Pandrosus. 

One of the inscriptions relating to the Erechtheum (C. /. A. L 
No. 322) speaks of the Caryatid porch as *^the porch beside the 
Cecfopium,'* and mentions an angle of the temple as *^lhe angle 
tDwiutl the Cecropium.*’ Hence It has been supposed that there 
was a CecTopluin or sancEuaty of Cecrops at the south-west comer 
of ihc Erechtheum+ at the point where, with Prof. Michadls^ I have 
conjectured that the temple of Pandrosus may have stood. It was 
donbtle^ in the Cecropium that Cecrops was said to be buried (Clement 
of Aleiaudriat iii 4^^ p. 39, ed+ Poller f Amoblus, Adversus 

Het/im^s^ vi. &: Thcodoretus^ Cura/ia, viii. p. goS, 

cd, Schuhe, voL 4. p, 101 y, e<L Mignc). As Pandrosus was a 
daughter of Cecimp^^ it is possible that ‘ the Ceempium' and * the 
temple of Pandrosus * may have been different uaincs for a single small 
shrine or chapel abutting on the south-west comer of the Erechtheum, 
The great gap in the ancient wall which is here spanned by a lintel 
composed of a single gigantic block (see above, p, 334) may possibly 
have contained the toiob of Cccrops. This last suggestion is due, 1 
belim^ to On Dorpfeid. Mr- Penrose has suggested that this gap was 
the den of the sacr^ serpent (see note on i. 18. 2). But this seems 
less probabie. So huge a block would be a more suitable roof for the 
lomb of a here than the den of a serpent. In the Pandrosium or sacred 
precmct of Pandrosus* though prebahly not tn her temple, grew the 
sacred nIJve-tret (see i. 27. 2 note). 

As Patisanias describes the shrine of Ercchlbeofi before the shrine 
of Athena Polias* he must have entered the Erechtheum either by the 
south perch (Caryatid porch) or by the north porch. But there seems 
to have been no public entrance through the soulh porch. For the 
opening at the north-cast comer of the porch is narrow* the step up to 
m from the outside is very high {2o inchesjt and the delicate mouldings 
which run round the base of the building and are continued under this 
^niag would be worn by altntMt every step that was taken up 10 it or 
<iuwn from it, as In fact they are now being worn by visitors who* with 
vou 11 z 
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aTi effort, get up to the opoitng*^ (A. S. Murray). Hence the entiajiice 
thrdujj^b the south porch was probabty a. pHvaie one, rcscr^^cd for the 
priests. The regular public eotrajice must have been through the 
spacious north porch and the lolly and richly-adorned doonvay to which 
it served as a vestibuJe: Thmugb the nonb potch^ accordingly, Pau- 
sanias entered the Erechtheurn. Hence the aJtar of Suprtltie Zeus^ 
which he describes as siEualed before the entrance to the Erechtheuni, 
must ha^ c sTood either dose to or actually In the north porch. The 
altar Is mentioned by Pansanlas elsewhere (viiL a. j)^ but not, at least 
under this mwnej by any other ancient writer, h may possibly be 
identical with the *■* altar of the " (ree which stood 

in the north porch, as we team Jrom an inscription (C A A. L No. 
522 ; it is also mentioned in C /. A, L No. 324). The was 

a priest who offered sacrilices [Photius, He had 

a seat teseivcd for him in the theatre (C. /. A. iiL No. 244)- Fn>m 
the shrine of Ereebtheus our author seetns to have ascended by the 
inner stain:ase to the shrine of Athena Polias ; after which he probably 
descended the outside staircase along the north wail of the temple and 
passing through the north porch entered the Pandrosiiirri by the door in 
the south-west comer of the porch. 

It remains 10 notice a famous p.ts»ge of the antiquaii' Philochorus^ 
which has often been cited as eridetice of the artangenient of the 
Ereclitheuiti- As quoted t'erbally by Dionysius of HaJtcamassus {/}£ 
DinurrAo 3) it rans thus ; “On the Acropolis the following 

portent took place, A bitch entered the temple of the Polia4+ audp 
having gone dawn into the P^drosium, ascended the altar of Zeus of 
the Gounyard w^hich staridls under the olive-tree, and there lay down. 
Now it is an old established custom with the Athenians that no dog 
fihall ascend the Acropolis.-^ In the light of the foregoing discussion it 
is easy to fallow the course taken by this celebrated dog- It entered 
the eastern chamber or shrine of Athena Poltas through the eastern 
portico, went down the stairs into the shriue of Ereebtheus, and thence 
passed out into the Pandrosium, probably through the door In the 
w’estem wall of the temple, but possibly by the door in the south-wxst 
conier of the north port^ Arrived in the open precinct of the Pandro- 
sium the dog jumped up on the altar under the sacred oli^e-ireCi and 
there lay down. 



the ErKht^uai t« Sutan and Kevett, ^ A 2 tLoodorv, 

eft. ti pn, 16-33. With 30 rJdtn; K O 


. 1 'T- t .i. - T V ■ Vm r . ^ ^ ^ anu puuicncr, C-UW jvenot- 

■unda Lrccbtheion, Uh^JS), pp.6^5'78 ; Cb. fctcneo. 
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- ^ Exeditfacnm nnJ dw Qncllen d« AkropoUji,* Artlat!egi$cht Zahmg^ 14 
(iSjolt PP' ^93'®^ » Pf-ostotniaiOT uJ^d PjuusIju dcr 

inachnfl EmTmpdder AEhcna PoilasHi Athcn/ ^rrAJUf^itAf 
ML. itj-tl&i t/nfirsuiAuff^ m*/ dtr ™ A/AfU, pp. 1S&317- 

F. W. FoffchKifflmw, ^Das Erednh^,^ JaArht.J^r, WL 

iS6-ja91 Dvw^Anctfwi ^/W, p. 414 j F, W, Foidiliimmtr, • DaS ErKti- 
der Tfliipel dcr Athcji* Vollai,^ ArfJkafi/^s<^Aa J4 (iS^^i pp, 

[ 06-103 ; A. MicItociK ^ Pamarim Wuidcnm^ dtuda den Ttfflrte] dcf Mill* 
^7 d^A. Irfif. iH a u^ 77 ), pp- tS 37 ; t, Jtttms^ tr^S^r ifoi 


Ibeion Athea,^ iVUtA^iCff. artA. Imt. I>J 6 (lWlTm“^2 1 

‘IteErechlbeioil,*^ 7 (iSSi), pp. JSS 273- 3^1-334! E.^rtcrtetl, 
ZDin LfechaieTii %^3 r&(i 3 Sj)p pp, h, Fow]«, -The Ercebtheion 

4t AthciEW^ ^iAwIdf C/aiivi^alai AlAav^ i (iSSs). 

pp. A. Chctt^p Eiiidij /fiifrd/iffufi lur Ctt^pn, ppu 

BS'I66 ; I* Julias* article * EfecbEheion ^ in BaciTn«stef*» I>mtmdUr, pp. 4^^ 
A. ^Etiehef* /Tit Akty/^u imr AiAen, pp. 214-335] F, C Penrdse^ 
^ AiA^Hidit ArrAiiiifimv {tt± iSSS], ppL 33-97 : ^uide /addnt, r. pp. 

Baedclter,-pp, 74.77; H: G. LolKiiff, - Alhen/pp. 349 - 35 ^ ; Mi» 

»n, PP- 4^3-49fir C. RoW, 'Zun. Fn^ de» Erwhlhekrtp' 

25 ^(iS 9 a]v ptL 431.^5 * R W. Sidmltr aevd E. A. Gardner. - The North 
of Ehe LttiiEhiniiB. Jdarwa/ ^ /MUm/ Sfadt^Sy |^ (rSoiL pp, i-j6; 
br H. Bamsle^^ *ThG North Doorway of iIb ErecbEheTim^" ppL jSr-lSj : A. 
_L SmUh, Cafa/c£if 3 a/ in /At J^ri/itA Afuuam, 1+ [x 331 tff. ; Over- 

1 ™ griWL /^i/i/^* u pp. 471-480] A. Fujtwui^ler, Ai^rrlfravi-^ 
< ineftl Plas/ii, pp. 193-aax 


2&, 5. th&jf Bacriflee no Uving tM]i£ etc, Cp^ viil. 2. 3, There 
was an ^itar at Delos ciJicd the altar of tht PioEig aC which no 
^mal was ^rificed (Porphyry^ Pt aAj/f/re/ifi^ ii. 28). Phno $ny& 
—*-We hear of men who did not even dajre to 
^ j whose oflerings to the gods were not animals but cakes 

and fruits moisitned with hon^ and such like holy oflerEugs’; they 
^5^'ned ffom fleshy deemiag it impioils to eat it and to stain the altars 
^ the gods with blood. So they led a sort of Orphic life in tho^e 
ySf Farting only of what had no Jife* and abstaining from all living 
tr^tures.** Forptij^ snys that men of eld neither ate nor sacrihed 
^imaJs; their offerEngs to the gods consisted of the fruits of the earth 
t ads/inenfia^ jL 27-29). Cjx Lobeck, A^iat^Aamus^ p. 245 
™ legends are plausibly explained by W. Robertson Smith as re- 
miiUK^cei of a primitive ^^toral age La which the herds are sacred 
( f/iJerh# e/ /Af A>jwj'/fj,a p_ j^^.) Many pastoral tribes in Africa at 
c P^^sent day neither kill nor eat the cattle which they breed. 

. lay cakaa on it - they aire forbidden by cuHtom 

!? ^ of wine. On sacdhciaJ cakes, see K. F, Hermannp 

i? (tjAirnsZ/ftAt § 25^ 13. On wineless Lihatlons, see note 

"nv. 15, 10^ 

26.5, ono of Foseiden, on whiclt they saaifice also to Ereehthem 
TOhthetis {n identified with Foseiden by the Athenians 

I Kychius, j.^A. Athenagoras says the Athenian sacnfices 

p E^htheus Poseidon^ {SMtpfi/iatftapre CAnj/ranh^ j). An inscrip- 
^lon foimd at the Erechtheum contains a dedicadon to Poseidon Eredi- 
^ (C, / i Noh 3S7). His pricsthocKd was called the priesthood 
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Poseidon Ertchtlieus ([PktarcM A' Oraf. p. B4 J be; C. / A, 
Hi. No, 3 os)l Ttie priest had a seat reser^^ed for him in the theatre ; 
the inscriplioa on the calls him the priest of earth-holdiog^ Poseidon 
and Erecbthcois" (C. A A. ifi. No. 276)* Erichlhoniiaij taIio identiaU 
with Erechtheus (see note on i. l 3 , 2 % was said lo be buried In the 
ETechtheujii (Clement of AJciandria^ Prfftr/pf. liL 45, p^ 39 p 
P otter; Amobtiis, Atfvfrynj jVafien^f, vl 6 ). Apoltodorus only 5a>'S 
(iii 14, 7) that Erichthonius wiis buried in the prednet (U/mms) uf 
Athena 

M. tho beta Sutes. Butts wa$ said to be either a twin brother 
of Ertchlhcus (Apollodorus, ili. 14- S) or a son of Poseidon (Eustathius, 
on Hamer* //. i. *. p. 13 p M^gfrwm^ p. 209 aw* tki-rdSai 

and Boirriht^y A fragment of a marble seat bearinj^r the inscription ** of 
the priest of Butes ^ (^ep^^as Boiwrot') has beeri found in the Erechtheum 
(C, /. A. lii, No, 102), 

26 . On the w alla are paintiitgB of the family of the Butads* 
The andent family of the Butads, or Eteobutads ^die true old 
Butads *) as they were also called^ furnished both the priests of Poseidon 
Erechtheus and the priestesses of Athena Poliasi (Aeschines, ii. 1 47; 
Harpocralion and Photius, av. 'ETfo^tTooai; [Plutarchi,] 

X, OraL S43 be t)y The slatesm.m and orator Lycur]^ belong^ed 
lo this femilyt and wooden statues of him and his sons, eKccuted by 
Tlmarchus and Ccphisodolus the sons of Praxiteles, were dedicated in 
the Erechtheum, together with a genealogical tree tTradng the descent of 
the Cutiily from Erechtheus {[Plutarch*] P 7 f. Ji\ Oraf. p, 74S e). On 
the Butads or Eteobutiuis see K* O, Miiller^ /Cii^ 4 /artA^log£s£^ ^Ver^, 
1. pp. p 6 J77., J33 t i- Topffer, A/fiitAi p^ 1 13 Jfy- 

26 . 5. Bfiift-water in A w^U etc. See above* pp, 533 336. 

Hegesias, quoted by Strabo (Ik. 39 ^}, mentioned ^^ihe mark of the 
enormous trident ** on the Acropolis. 

26 . 6. an imago of Athena In what la now called the Aeropolia, 
but what was then called the city. This remark is evidently intended 
lo explain the epithet PoJlasi (from * dcy ’) which was the rrgular 
title nf the Athena of the Erechtheum (see the Appendix to this volume, 
p. 573 Thucj-didcs says (ii, 15) that in the early days of AtheriS 

the Acropolis was die dty. In inscriptions of the fifth ccntuiy s.c. 
this antique phraseology is retained, the .Acropolis being spoken cf as 
the fiof/s or city C*. J. A. i. i j C. /. A. iv, p, 139). The very 
ancient image of Athena PolLis w'hich stood in the Erechtheum was made 
of olive-wot^ (SchoL on Dcmoilhents^ xxiir 13, p. 597 ; Athenagoras, 
firw Ofr/rjr/fiiffix, 1 7). That it was of wood is testified, by 
other wtiicra (Plutarch, De da^dal^s in the Didot e<L of 

Plutarch, voL j, p. so; Apollodonis, iSL 14* 6). TenulEian speaks of 
it as if it were little mare than a shapeless log (Ap(?/^ 4 fims^ 16). It 
was said to have been set up by the aborigines (Plutarch, /.c.) or by 
Cecrops (Enseblui, Ptatpor. Evoh]^, x, 9, 15) or by Erichthonius 
(Apollodonis, iii. 14* 6). Philostratus mentmniS it (PiV. Apelhn. iii* 14) 
as one of the most ancient images in Greece. The Athenians appear 
to have sat^ the Image by taking It on shipboard with them when 
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they ci^cuatcd Athens at the approach of the Fei^iana {Plutarch, 
to)# 

As to the type of the imo^e, the goddess se^s to have been rtpre^ 
seated standing and armed (Aristophanes, jffrri/jj Sa6-S3t ; cp. 
Aeschylus, Eumttid^s^ So, z^E where a suppliant is represented 
claspins the image in his arms, which suits better with a standmg than 
a seated image). She held a found shield on which wa^ the Gorgon^s 
head (Euripides, jE’jVc/™, 1254-1=57 j q>. Plutajch^ TAtmtsf^lis, 10 j 
Eustatbius, on Homer, Od xi. 634, p, 1704). The antique image of 
Athena, constantly depicted on the vases which, hUed with sacred oil, 
were given as prizes at the Panathenaic festival (SchoL on Aristophanes, 
CfifudSf 1005)1 mosi probably copied from rhe wooden image of 
Athena Potias in the Erechtheum. It represents the goddess in a stiff 
attitude, the Jeft foot advanced, the right hand raised and grasping 
the spear, with which she h making a thrust | she wears a crested 
helmei and holds in her left band a round sbiel<L Sc* L Stephani, in 
(Sl Petersburg) for PP^ 5-J0S; J- de WttCj 

^ Va^es Panathdnaiques,^ de/f /rtsEifi/e, 49 (iS 7 ?)p pp- 394 - 33 ^ i 

Baumdster'^ pp, 11 51-1154. The attitude of the Dresden 

statue of Athena seems to ha^-e been similar, though the head and arms 
are w^anting j down the front of her robe rims a perpendicukr stripe 
adorned with the battles of the gods and giants { Muller-Wieselcr, 
ir pL s, No. 36; Overbeck, d. jjrtVrA. Phuiik^^ 1+ 

pu 256 : Roscher^s 1. p. 694)* 'Hiis Last feature of the Dresden 

sratue renders it highly probable that we possess in it a copy of the 
wooden image of Athena Poiias^ since the robe periodically woven for 
the goddess and placed on her old image was similarly adorned with 
iawoven scenes of the battles between the gods and giants (Schot on 
Plato, i. p, 3a 7 a; SchoL on Aristidesp voL S- P- 

Dindorf; SchoL on Aristophanes, 566 j SchoL on Euripides* 

467, 45s j that the robe wna worn by the old irnage is proved 
by Hcsychinsj s.^. : cp- the Appendix to this %'olumt, p- 

574 j^y,) The archaic hdmctcd head of Athena on coins of Athens may 
be a copy of the head of the ancient hnage in the Eifochthtum. ^ On the 
tj'po of this image see O. Jahn, J^fiftcrVa£ 

Afh'iis, p, 10 jyy. 

28 . 6 . ig. a gulden lamp etc. Strabo mentions (ix. p- 391^) 
perpetual lamp in the Erechthenmx The lamp was tended by elderly 
widows; during the siege of .Athens by Sulla it was allowed to go out 
for lack of oil (Plutarch, A'j/JWii, 3 t td., Suf/dy 1 3^ custoni of 

maintaining a perpetual lamp or ftre, see note on viiL S 3 p 9 i * Common 
Hearth of the Arcadians.^ 

26. 7^ flarpaaiaii This was doubtless asbestus, a fibrous 

mttieral of the homtalervde family vnth elastic and flexible fibres, roMiu- 
bhng ftajc, but IncoinbiistibleL The ancients found it in Cyprus and at 
Car^tus in Euboea, and they wov'O it into napkins^ head-dressea^ etc- In 
partjcular they made wicks out of it w'bicli burned with oil pcrpetu^y 
without being consumed They caJled it asdesm^ and Cao^tian 

Slone, Sm SotactiSi quoted by Apollonius, 3*^ 
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r£Tvm Graea\ ed. VVtstennaiinj |x 111 - Strabo^ x p. 446 j 

PluLaJxhj ZV de/iciu uracuhramj 43 j DlQ$cGridc3^ maffna wMVtf, v. 
155. Jn liidifl Lhe Bralmdm weirc incombti^ibl^ garments made out of 
it (Hicroclfis^ quoted by Steptiaauj s.v. BpQ.xjiav€sy Like 

PaufiAiii^ Pliny (ZZ //. sdc, 19 fell into the mist^e of rcgaiiding it 
as a rare and valuable sort of flax Carpa$ia was a town in Cyptiis 
(Strabo, 13v. p. 682)^ titar lAhich the mineiaJ wns presumably found, 
But the plate in Cypms whenr it was found m great abundant was 
between Gerandnjs and Soli (Sotacus^ Ar.) On asbestta and its use 
in antiquity* see especially J, Yates, TcarJrfftum p. 356 

\ cp. Marqimrdt, Bas p. S«j i Bliimner, 

t. p. 194. 

26 . 7. CaUimachiis-thougli iaferior to tho best; artists etc. 

The date of this artist is not positively known ; but as it seems probable 
that he made the golden lamp for the new Ertchtheum at the tame of its 
cnipplction about 40^ E.c.p be may have Nourished at the end of the iifib 
century h,c* With this it would agree that Cailimachus was said to 
have invented the Corinthian capita! (Vitrtivius* iv+ i* 5); for the 
Carintbian order i$ first known to have been employed in buildings of 
the fourth century B.c, as in the temple of Athena Alea at Tcgca 
(Pans, yiiL 45^ 4 jy.), the Rotunda at Epidaums (as to the date, see P. 
Cavvadl^s, F&tfi/Ui d^Efifdai^rc, i. p. 15 s^.), and the monument of 
LysveratM at Athens (sec note on i io. ij. If this was CaUiniachus's 
date, he cannot have invented the stQnc^l^ill, as Pniisanias said he did; 
Mnce the drill is known to have been used in the gable sculptures of the 
teuipEe at Aegina and the temple of Zeus at Olympia (Bliimncr, 

3 - P. 195 ; see^ however, above, p. 31 r jf,) Perhaps Callitnacfatis 
may have used the borer in a way unknown to bis predecessors^ as for 
the noakang of fine grooves and deep undercuttings In imitating the folds 
and creases of drapery and the wavy ripples uf hair, wherg the chisel 
coold not have answered his purpose; We learn from Pliny (A; M 
xxxtv, 93) that the epithet " Refiner away of An' was applied to Calli^ 
machus on account of his eiEcessivc fastidiousness which Impelled him to 
touch and retouch hii work without end. Pliny mentions as an instance 
a group ofrknciiyg Uiconian girls by Callimachus; the work was free 
from any technical faults, but so o^er elaborated that all ease and erace 
^ l«t V^^tmvius say* (Sv. j. 5) ,hat the liUe b question ^as 
bestowed on Callimachus by the Athenians on account of *‘thc clesjancc 
and subtlety " of work in nuirbtc. He imde a seated image of Hera 
at Plalaea (Paus. uc. s, y). Cp, K. Bninn, CetcA. rf, jnvr*t. A'luff/ftr, 

f, PP- *Jf-2S5 : J. Ombeck, d. ’ 

503 S A. Furlwangler. PtojHk, pp. 5 «s, 3 ^. 

27. 1. * foldin^-cliair. The folding-chairs of the andenta were like 

Bnumeiatcr's Brnkmakr^ p, t 6 io so, 
Aehan. desmbirg the luxury ef the ancient Athenians, says that they 
to be attended by slaves carrying campHsiool* in case they might 
Wish to sit down anywhem /fist, iv^ 22). ? * 

27 , I. s^Ufl taken from tj» Medes etc. Pericles reckoned the 
Persian spoils among the available wealth of the Athenian state 
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(Thucydides, ii. 13; Diodorus, idL 40). A certain Glaucetas* when 
acting M ouc of the treasurers^ stole souie of the Persian spoils from the 
AatipoJis, ioduding “the silver-footed chaJr ajidthe sword of Mardoniu^ 
which weighed 300 darics " (DeznoslhenesT xxiv. 741 l the datic 

weighed i jo grains ttay^ see W. Ridgewayt Ori^n Curretn^ 

ami Wiighi Sfaftdards, Thb stiver-footed chair was said to be 

the one on which Xerxes sat watching the batde of Sahunis^ according to 
Harpocraiion it was kept in the Parthenoti (Harpocration, apyvpdroiPt 
\ Suldas^ dpyvfmi^a ; cp. SchoL on Demosthenes, hi . 3 St 
p, 3S)u But it seems likely that the chair would be kept with the other 
Persian spoils tn ihe Erechtheum ; Harpocration may ha\'e been mistaken, 
Dio Chrj'sofltoni says {Or. sir p- 27 ed. Dindurf) that the sword of 

Mardonlus and the shields taken Iroin the Sparta^ at Pylus were far 
nobler oETerinf$ than the Propylaea and the Olympieum, The Persian 
^word had a short, straight blade Qosephus, Jutt 

EX. S. jo). 

27 ^ 1. tha corselet ef MnaMiaB. It wa$ of gold, wronghi to 
resenible JSne sodes, Maslsiius fell while heading a charge of the 
Persian cmialry on some Athenian infantry (not cavalr>3 as Pansomfas 
sa^'s). There was a fierce struggle over his b^y, but il hnally remained 
in the hands of the Athenians. See Herodotus, ix. 20-24. 

27 * 1. Mkrduniua _ fell by tb.o hand of a Spartan. The name 

of this Spartan wa^ Aimnc^tus (Herodotus, be- 64)^ 

27^ 2. the oUto. Pausanias docs not say where this sacred olive- 
tree was t but from Fhilochoms (quoted by Dionysius of Halicamassus^ 
Ik D/natvAa 3) w e learn that it was in the Pandrosiuin and 

that an altar of Zeus of the Courtyard stood under iL ApoUodonis also 
Says (iii 14, 1) that the olive was in the Pandrosium. We have 5 ttn 
(F- 337) *hat the Pandrosium w-as the enclosure immediately to the west 
ci the Erechtheum. In this tnclosurc, about 40 feet or so to the west 
of the templet there is a levelled area about S feet squart^ where the 
altar of Zeus of the Couirtyard may have stood ^ “and close to it, towards 
the west+ I* a large and deep natural hssurc in the rock where the roots 
of the olive-tree would have found nourtshmeni (Penrose, Pnnap/^'S e/ 
A/A^niuft p, ed. lSS- 3 ). As Pausaiitas, Immediately 

after mentioning the mentions the temple of Fandrosus^ he 

would seem to have found the tree Irr dose proximity to the temple, 
presumably in the Pandrosium, Herodoltia sa^^s (vhi. 55), ^^On 
the Acropolis there is a temple of the earth--born Erechtheu^ in 
which ts the olive and the sea, which are said by the Athcniofis 
to have been adduced a$ evidence by Poseidon aud Athena in their 
Contest fur the land.^ From this we should infer that the olive- 
tree wai within the vmJls of the Ercchtheum ; but Herodotus may 
racan uo more thou thot it was within the prccincls of the temple, 
Pliny (.V, //. 240) cwd Hyginus 164) of this famo^ 

olivC’tree as still existing on. the Acnopolis in iheir time. Gicrm (Z^^r 
i. I. 2) refers to “Lhe clcmal olive on the Acropolis^ at Athens. 
It was called «the dtiEcn ollvt^ (Pollux^ ix. 17 ; Hesychim, i-v. mm? 
Eustathius, on Homer, Od. I 4t P nS 3 )j “the bent ohve^ 
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le. and ; Poliintj vi. 163). Tht oJivcs of the 

Academy were said to be de«v^ frem the one on the Acropolis (sec i. 
30, 2 note). Oil the sacred olive-tree of the Acropolis^ sec further C+ 
Bistticherp Her der p. 107 ; L. Stephanij in 

Comfit /teitda (St. Petersburg) for li??, p, | 

27 . 2. after beiiiE httmed down it sprouted the same day to a 
height of two cmbitB, Herodotus's account is not quite so marvellous ; 
he says (yUi- SS) thoi on the day after ii burnt {Sevrif^ 

the olive nas found to have sprouted about a cubit. 

27 i 2. a temple of Fandroeus etc* As lo Pandrosus, see L iS, 2 ; 
as to the probable situation of her temple, see aboi% p. 337. The 
Athenian lads sacrificed to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus 

(C* A/f. iii. No. 4S]). An inscriplion nn a pedestal whidi had sup¬ 
ported a statue of one of the girls called Arrephoroi (see below) dedares 
that in this capacity the ^rl had seried Athena Polias and Pandrosus 
(Cr A iii. NOi 887^ cp. C^^ A.ii. No. 139^^)- TKallo, one of the 
personifications of the Seasons^ uai worshipped by the Athenians along 
with Pandrosu^ (Paus. tc. 35, 2)- 

27 . 3,^ Two maidenH-ArtephoroL Vklmt we know of these 

Arrephoroi from other sources does not amount to much. Ancient 
writers generally ^11 them Anephoroi. but Hesychius (s.^. ^Epp^jifiopoi) 
and 3 VIocris p. 130, ed, Koch) call them Errephoroi, 

and this form of the name is supported hy the inscriptions in which the 
verb is regularly used to designate the function^ performed 

by the mEudens (C.AA. ih Nos, 1370-13^51 139^ ^392 j 

tii. Nos. aS7i gi&, qiy, The noun occurs in the singular 

{Erre^kerffsy in one inscription (C /. A. iSi. No. 902). On the other 
hand the verb occurs iq the form atm/Affretn in two inscriptions (C. A 
\u No. 4 S 3 bi p. 4tSi Cl.A. iiL No. 8222, p. 505). The account 
given of the Arrephoroi by writers other than Pausanias is as follows. 
They were four girls of noble birth betv.een the age^ of seven and elevciu 
loosen by the magistrate called the Icing. They wore white robes, and 
tf they put on gold omaments these became sacred. Cakes of a special 
kind called amufa/m' were baked for them. Two of the Aircplioroi 
began the weaving of the ^cred robe which was periodically presented 



pp. 202, According to Mocris (x.t^. 

p. I JO, ed Koch) the Arrephoioi carried dew ed Herse, one of the 
thTO daughters of Cecropi (Pans, i. 18, 2). They had a court for 
baU pIay on the Acropolii, probably within the Pandrosium; a bronze 
statue of ropresenied as a boy riding, stood in the court 

(fPIumrchJ X Ora/^ p„ 839 b)* The festival at which the Aire- 
phoroi perfomed the ceremony described by Pausanias was called 
viephona; it in honeur of Athena and was held in the month 
of Scirophonon 0«neduly) p, 149 

It seems to have been a common pmetice to set up on the Acropolis 
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statues of girls who had been Arrephoroi; the inscnbcd bases of A 
UumbcT of these statues have come down to us {C. LA. 31 Nos. i JjS- 
iJ 90 p * 391 . 1393 J C LA. liL Nos. 88 ?p ^t 6 . 917, gf 3 ). Two 
of the iDsciipl:iun.s 00 these pedestals declare that the girl acted as 
^Vrrephoros to Athena (or .Alhona Polias) and Pandrosus (C. /. A. IL 
Noi 13^3, cp. No. 1390 : C* /, A, iih No. S87). This Is practically all 
that k known of the Airephoml 1 ever^lhing beyond this is pure specula- 
Lion. Cp. A, Mommsen, I/i£frfoistgirj p, 443 BOttkherj Dta 

T^Jtfirnik dtt p. ^67 \ PrelLer^ Gritik. MylAifhgic,^ t. p. 

210 jp.; Miss Harrison, And^^f Aiketts^ p. xsxiii. We bear of a 
girl who was Errephoioa to Uemeter and Proserpine (C* / A. ill. No. 
^r^) j and of Hersephorot (jw) of Earth fiumanied ^emis," and of 
** Ihihyla in Agrae” (C /. A. lii. Nos, jiS, jrg). 

27 . 3. Aphrodite lit the Gardesjs. Seel. rg. 3. 

27 . 4. a W€ll-WTO^ht dgetre of an old womoa etc. This is 
probably the Lysimache who was priestess of Athena for sixty-four year* 
and whose statue was made by Dtmelritis (Pliny, A^* if, xxxiv. 76). 
The statuette here mentioned by Fausanias may have been the one 
made by Deoietrius, though it* small siic i* remarkable. Lj^imache 
Seems to have been famous; Plutarch {D^ m/hso 14) tells an 

anecdote of her. Pausanias^s remark that the statucue purported to be 
that of LySEitiache (^juvr} Sr<koro? Aval A implies that he k 

giving the substance of the inscription on the pedestal (set note on iL 
2- 5). The Inscription was probably in verse, and die expression 
* handmaid' (BtAKoyas) Instead of the ordinary Vpiiestes*^ (£^p<ut) was 
probably borrowed by Fausanias from the Lnscrlption. The somewhat 
imusua! and poetical adjective translated 'well-wrought* (iwjpts) may 
perhaps ako te derived from the same source. It occur* in a metrical 
inscripcion quoted hy PausaniaS elsewhere (iv, 12. 4, rm^fHo. Ttixi;). Prof 
Qr Benndorf has cuuijcctttred that a round base of PenterLc marble which 
now stands to the west of the Parthenon may hai-e supported Demetriusk 
statue of Lyslmache. The base k about a font high and 2 feet wide ; 
and on its upper surface is the print of a left foot 20 cenlimetrcs (7.87 
inches) long. The statue appears to have been of bronte. On the 
base is a mutibted inscription, the poirpoirt of which seems to be that 
the sEatue represented a woman who had been priestess of Athena for 
BiAuy yws. See C /. A. li. No. 1376 : Kaibel, Epigr^j^imafa Griuca, 
Kfl, ^43; Loew^^, fnsdid/UTt BdifAnutr, No. ^4 i O. Eeandorf, 

in arrA. /mf. in AMt», 7 {iSSa). F’ 47- On the statue of 

Lysiirmche, cp. also Benndorf, in MtyfAdi atvA. Im/. in AtA^af i. 
(1876), pp, 48-50 ; Schubartp in Ff^eids^ris 26 (r8So), pp^ 
I ^ 19. See Critical Note on this passage. The sculptor Demetrius 

**ems to have been chiedy remarkable for the lif&likc fidelity of his 
portraits; he was a realist who cared muTe to produce a good likeness 
a beautifij] work of art (Lucian, FAiii?fiseudis^ 1& 20 j Quintilian, 
ail. ro. Two fragmentary pedestals bcajing the name of the 
sculptor DemetrHua have been found on the Acropolis ; from the style of 
the inscriptions it is inferred that the sculptor flourished in the first half 
of the fourth century B.C- (Loewy, inscAtificn piitA. Nos, 
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63, 63). This tallies with a CDDcItusign as to Dcmethu^s date airtvcd at 
frtjm other data. See H. Bntnn, Gath. d. gritcA, t. p. 354 

\ Overbeck, Gesch. d. gri€ck, Pieatii* 1. |x 503 /who however, 
dai« him about 460-470 

"niis at^Liie of Lysimachc; was no doubt only one of a aenes of statues 
of priestesses of Atbfna Trhich stood near iJie ETeelithemn+ probably in 
the Pandrositwn. [nsenbed bases of some of these statues have been 
iC./.A. ii. Nos. t 3 ? 7 , 1378, 1386, t392b, p. 350V Terhap* 
the long senes of archaic fenialc statues which were excavated in 
February i 3$6 between the Erechtheum and the narth waH of the 
Acropolis are statues of priestesses of Athena. They date from before 
the Ferstan war, were doubUess thrown down and hroken hy the Peraan 
invaders m 480 a.C, and carefully buried by the Athenians afterwards. 
They now foroi one of the most interesting features of the Museum on 
the Acropolis. The statues a« hfe.siie and wrought of Parian and other 
isLmd marbles. They oil represent women standing in the same attitude, 
and dra^ in long robes, with ringlets falling down on their breasts and 
over their backs. The features hare ihe familiar archaic smile:, These 
aUluCs can hardly represent Athena, since they hare none ofher attributes 
(helmeh shield, spear, aegis, serpent, owl). Though the figures are 
somewhat snff and conventional in stylq the details are finished with 
much care and skill and eshihit great mastery of the sculptor's art. The 
bnght and varied colouring of the statues is particularly remarkable; 
the colours used are green, red. blue, and grey. The hem of the robes 
IS painted in stripes and a tnaeandcr patceni of red and green , the 
surface of the dross is adorned with paliaette-and n»Mte.skiped dwora- 
tio^ ; the hair is ^mted r^ish ; and the eyes were coloured. See 
1. Cai^dias, in Kinjfupii op^aioXciyur^ I88fi, p. 73 with oL v • 
/m ifAthittts, 1* livr. (Athena^ 1886), p|, li.-viii- H Lccbah 

in n^IUHn dt Ci^rr. HelUmgue, 14 (7890), jJ. A 

j, p, 134^^7.. CoUSgnon, mf. 

^ b ‘' Ckaptert i» Cntk 

pp. 347-^1 A. FurTwanglcr, d%U/jf^ruf^rjt£ d. u 

174 . It s«ms to ^re been a common custom Tset up SUSf 
pneste^ in front of the temple where they had served. ^T it , 
note; » jj. 8 , vii. 35. 7. However, the discovery at Delphi of f 
female lor^ and i>f tuo ^h 3 .K female heads ihc has 

made ,t probable ^a. the simibir female statues found In 5m aJcouJiI^ 
were, as Mr. A. S. Murray had independently suggested, CnryatidsL 
if' serv^ « arohitectuial supports in a building. See Mr 

A//» 23 (,894), pp. 206.308, The priestess of A&eron 

o^l^r****** rw^v-ed a measure of barley, a measure of wheat, and an 
obol (a penny fiirthmg) for every death and every birth (Aristott 

forbidden to cat fresh cheese unless 
11 WTO mad^broad or m the island of Salomis (Strabo, ix. p. 304 ja ) 

eoafronting each othe- for & 

Sreclithetis and .-- Eumolpus etc. Cpi i, 3. j; i. jg. 
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According to Afiollodoruj (ill. 4) it waj Ewiolinis, not his son 
Immomd^ wl^o ^biin by Erechlbeus. A Bchoti^t oti EiiriplEics 
^S 4 ) agrees with Apoliodorns lh saving that Eumolpua was 
slain by Eiechtheus^ but adds that Immaradtis, a son of Poseidonp was aiso 
slain hy Ercchthcus in the same war. According to Hyginns (/■^* 46) 
Eumolpos was slain by Ercchthcus, and Erechiheiu was himself killed 
by Jti]»Eier with a thundcrboli. Apollodoms (/.r.) calls Eumolptis^s son 
Ismanis instead of tnuiiaraduSx See J. TopETerp 
p. 4 D sg^. Mr. TOplfer holds that Pausanias has pnrscr^'ed the nrigmal 
jbrm of the legend^ according to which Istnarus or Immaiadus (the two 
names being equivalent),, not EumolpuSp was the adversary of Erechtheus. 
Etsewhem {be. ^Op i) Pausanias menlions a statue of Ercchthcus by 
Myron at Atfasti as the most remaiLible of all that, setdptor^s warks. 
Prof Michaelis has conjectured that Pansanias is there referring 
(o the present group of Erechtheus and Emnolpus on the Acropolis 
d. onrA, Iftsi. in AfA^n^ 2 (iSyy), pp. 35 - 3 y). There 
was also a statue of Ercchtheus In the maikei^placc 5. 2)^ Prof. 
Furtw'Ingler conjectures that a bearded head in the Museo ChiaramDnti 
is a copy of Myron's Eneebtheus, but rather of the statue in the market¬ 
place than of the Ughting Erecht^eus on the Acropolis (AfetsUrw^tAfi rf. 
gri^irA. PhrihA^ p, jy,) 

27 . Sh Tolj^des. With the following account of Tolmidescp. Thucy¬ 
dides, L iflfi and 1 13 y Diodorus, xi. £4+ xii, 6; Pluiarch, iS+ 

The battle of Coronea in which Tolmidcs fdl ^as fought in 447 B-C. 
He and his men were buried in the outer Ceramicus (i 29- 14)- 

27 . CfcHTia fighting with Hisrettlea. Cp. Hesiod, Sfulujfi 
//fr£id/is^ 345 \ Euripides, J/mulfs 389 i ApollodonlSi 

7. 7 ; Diodorus, iv. jy. The subject was represented on the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae (iiL r 3 . l o), and is depicted on many existing Greek 
vases. See H. Hej^emannp in AIt^fdii 52 {tSSoX PP- 

78-100 j Baumeister^s p. 805 

27. 8 . Aegona deposited boots and a gword tmdei a taels, etc- 
Cp. ii. 32, 7 ’ Plutarch, TA^sms, 3 and 6; Diodoms^ iv. 59 y Apollo- 
dorus, iii, 16. I ; Hyginus^ FaA. 37* The subject of Theseus lifting 
the rock and Ending the tokens of ba birth under it is represent^ on 
coLos of Athens and sotne other ancient monuments. See Baumcister^s 
^nimalcr, p. i jg6 y Ecull, AUftftnus iTAfA^ms, p. 397 Jf-; Jrahi^- 
Ulumer and Gardner, A^um. Cemm. ttfr /'ertrj. p. 1461 * 

Miss Harrison, Aj^Unt AtAsnjf p^ 573. A story very like that of the 
binh of Theseus was told about the birth of Basilus, son of Lyreus and 
Hemithea (Parthenius, JVkrr^ i). 

27. 9* a represeatation of Ruother exploit of Theseufl otc. On 
Theseus's capture of the M aratbonian bull, see Plutaich^ TA^sfWJf 14 ! 
Diodorus^ iv, 59 ; Hyginus, FaA. 38. The subject was treated of in 
detail by Callimachus in his poem //e£a/ff of which some fragments, 
dealing with this exploit of Theseus, have been itccntly dtsemT^red and 
published in the Rainer collection of Vienna (see the te^l of die fr&g- 
inenis in tA^ Clausa/ 7 fi 393 )* P- 4^9 J?-) Bausanias 

(| lo) that Theseus sacrihccd the ball to Athena; Plutarch and 
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DiDdDnia say that he sacrificed h to Apollo. The capture of 

the Matathonbii hull by Theseus is lepresented on One of the metopes 
of the so-called "Theseum* at Athens {MLillcr-WiMelcr, £>rnJtma7tr, 
t+ pi. KK. N04 107), and on a fine red-fiijniTed vase in the British 
hluscuTn (/tfo-rwd/ ^ //e7UfiM£ SfviBfs, a (iSBi)^ p, 64, with pL x.} 
On some coins of Athens a man ts portrayed driving a buill; this may 
be Theseus driving the Maiathonian bull to Athens {BeuLd^ Af^tnnaici 
9 - 398 ■ y Imhoof^BInmcr and Gardner* Amw. Camm. 

Paus. p. 146s pL DD vri* viii-j MIsa Harrison, Ami>n/ A/Ajrfrs^ p, 5 23). 

27 . to. the Labyrtotli at Cnosu^. Diodonis (i. 61) and PJiny 

{jV. j¥. xjcxvi. 90) say that in their firne the Labyrinth was no longer to 
be seeii+ Jn the mountains behind Gort^'tia there la a Labyrinth, con¬ 
sisting of many diambera hewn in the rock and connected with each 
other by tortuous passages. During the revolution of the 

Christian villagers of the neighbonrhood lived in it for months. Some 
have supposed that this was the Labyrinth in which the Minotaur was 
fabled to have dwelt, ti appears to he a subterranean quarry. See 
Toumefojl^ du (Amsterdam, 171?), 1. p. 16 jf.; T. A. B. 

Spratt, Twv/j and m Cr^u (London, 1865), 2. pp, 43. 

56; BuniaUp vm CFje£ff^niandj 1. p. 566; 2. p. 

47 S- 

28 + 1+ R. bronze Ftatno of Cfylon. It may perhaps have been set 
up as on expbtory oRering for the massacre of Cylon's accomplices, 
which had been perpetrated in defiance of promises given to them in 
sanctuar)^ on the Acropolis. See Herodams, v. 71; Thucydides, i. 

126 t Plutarch, 1 2 . Similariy the Laccdaemoniaiis dedi cated 

bronae stages of Pausaui+rs to Athena as an expiation for baring 
violated her ^ctuary by dragging Pausanias from it (Thucydides, I 
134 P 1 auSh iti. 17 - 7 )i ^P- Schafer, in ArvAai^leg'^. 34 

(it66\ p, 1 S3. Cylon^s Olympic victory was won in OL j5 (640 E.c.k 
according to Eusebius voL L p. 19S, ed. A. Schhne). 

28 . 2. a bronze imago of Atheiia etc. This is the image which 

Demosthenes calls »the great bronze Athena« ? be says it was set up 
as a trophy of Athenian valour in the Persian war out of money con^ 
mbuted by the rest of the Greeks (Demnslhenes, xix. 27a, p. 4^8). In 
laicr tmifla the image was known as Champion Athena to 

distinguish It from the other two famous hnages of Athena on the Aejo- 
^hs, the image of Virgin Athena in the Panhenon and the image of 
Athena Polias b the Erechtheum (Schol. on Demosthenes, xxli. 13, p. 
5^7 ; III. Nfl. 638), and the epithet Champion fPtvm^i^Api) has 

genemlly been given to it by modem afchaeotoglsts. Aristides calls it 
«jnply -.he h»»uc Atjiow" ( 0 >*. I. voJ, 2. p. 556, td. Dindoif). 
Ebewhere (Or, xIvl voI. 2- p, sfig, ed. Dlndorf) be refen tt, it ai 
«tbft MaraAQoian ,mage,“ implytng that it was erected, as Pausanias 
Md the scholiast on Demosthenes {U.) aay, out of the spoils of the 
battle of ^Marathon. This view is irteconcileabte with the state- 
njejit of Demosthenes died above. Pretwbty ihe iimiKe was set up 
after the cIom of the Persian war, as a scholiast on Aristides (I'd!. 3. p, 
3*0, ed. Dindorf) saj-s. The Athenians seem to have w« led by 
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potnotic pride na rtferlo the battle of Marathon imphccs whidi were the 
fruit of the Persian war In iftneral (see Brunn^ GticE. d. Ktinst/fr^ 

I. p. i6i ; K. O. JiliiHer, ‘ De Phttike vita et operlbusp^ JCunst- 

Pausanias^^ statemenl as to the distance at whith the pomt of the 
Spear and the crest of the hcluiet were visible has sometimes been inter¬ 
preted to mean that they coidd be seen from Caj» Sunium. Bet this is 
impossible, as Ml. Hymellus (about 5000 feet high) lies between Cape 
Sunium and Athens. All that Fausanias says b that the point of the 
spear and the crest of the helmet wire visible at sea somewhere between 
Sitnium and the port of Athens. To a vessel coasting along from 
Sunium the .^.Ciopolis does not coine into sight till after Cape Zoster is 
passed. Pattaaaias's statement has further been made the base of a 
false calctdalion of the height of the statue. U w'as supposed that the 
tip of the spear and the crest of the helmet must have been seen from the 
sea projecting above the Paithenorip and cDnsequcnily that the statue 
must hive been taller than the Parthenon or about 70 feet high. But it 
has been pointed out that the ^taiue^ standing between the Erechtheum 
and the Propylaea (see below), would hav'e; been seen from the sea to 
the left o^ and not hidden by, the Parthenoiip 50 that there is 00 need 
to suppose that it was higher than the l^rthciloit Whal the object was 
which interposed so as to hide the lower part of the statue from a spec- 
latot oat at sea, we do not know. A clue to the real size of the statue 
Is furnished by Pausanks^s stalement elsewhere (k* 4 - 1 ) ^hai the image 
of Warlike Athena at Plataca was not much smaller than the bronze 
Athena on the Acrapnlis at Atbens. As we have no reason to suppose 
that the temple of W'arlike Athena at Pktaea was of other than moder¬ 
ate dimEmsionst her image was probably not more than feet higE 
We may suppose^ then, that the bronze Athena on the Acropolis was 
about 2S feet high or, with the pedestal, about 30 feet^ The calculatioift 
is that of Prof. Mkhaelis if. /j^tA m a (1877)* 

pL Eg sq^) ft has been strltingly confirmed by a discov^ty recently 
(1893) made by Mr. W. Gurlitt, who has sbov^ti good grounds for 
^fieving that the statue was preserved at Constantinople down to 1205 
and that it is described in detail by the Bymnline historian N icetas 
Chonlata, His argument is biiedy this. The rhetorician Aristides mentioia 
together in a single passage (Or, L vol. 2. p, 556, cd Dindorf), **ihe 
ivory Athena at Athens, the bronze Athena* and the Lemnian Athena 
as masterpieces of ait. He obviously refers to the statues of 

Athena by Phidias on tht Acropolis, namely the gold and ivory statj^ 
of ViigiB Athena, and the two statues mentioned by Paus^ks in the 
present sectlom Now a scholiast on this passage of Aristtdts 
P' 7 ^^3 ed. Dindorf) hn^ a note cm ** the ivory Athena " menttoned y 
Artstides, It consists of a quotation from Arcthas, a wnltr of the nmt 
and tenth centuries A.D.* and runs os follows :—It seems to me that 
this is the statue standing in the market-place (fomm) of Constantine 
at the portal of the Council-House which they now call the Senate. 
Opposue it on the right as you enter the portal stands an image of 
Thetis, her head crowned with ciubst'* From this scholsum we should 
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infer that the gold and ivory statue uf Viiigin Athena stood in the 
marketplace (forum) of Constantinople as late as the time of Arethas. 
But ii seems incredible that a statue made of such preeiotis materials 
should have been left standing for centuries in the open market-place 
exposed to the weather and thieves. It seems more pmbable that the 
scholiast on Aristides should have applied to the gold and ivorj> statue 
of Athena a remark of Arethas which really leferted to the bfonw 
Athena mentitmed by Aristides in the same passage. That a statue or 
statues by Phidtaa stood In the market-place at Constantinople as late as 
the twelfth century A.D. is stated by Tiettes (O/yfttdVx, viii. 339). The 
two statues described by Arethas as standing in the market-place at 
Constantinople are also described by the Byiantine historian Cedtenus 
as follows <vol. I. p. 56s, ed. llckkcr): **ln the street of the market- 
place There stand two images; on the west is the image of Lindian 
Athena xrilh a helintt and the Ckrrgon's head and snakes coiled round 
her neck; on the east is Amphitritc with the claws of a crab on her 
temples. The latter image was also brought ftwn Rhodes." It is 
clear that the Amphitrite rf Cedrenus was identical with the Thetis of 
Arethas, and that the Lindjan Athena of Cedrenus was the image which 
Artthas believed to be by Phidias. The epithet Undian which Cedrenus 
gjves to the Athena seems to be due to the writers having confirsed the 
statue in question irith a statue of Athena from Lindus which stood at 
the entice to a diflereni Senate-house in Constantinople (Zosimns v. 
34)1 Finally, the Byrandne hisioiian Nicetas Chnniata tells how a 
superetitious mob in 1303 n,D. destroyed a bnm» image of Athena 
which stood in the nuiket-pl-ice of Constantinople, and he has left us 
a imnitw description of the statue (p[^ 73^740, ed. Bekker). It can 
^raly be doubted that this statue ts the one menuoned by Arethas and 
Cedrenus and attributed by the former to Phidias. Fmib Nicetas’s 
description, which ii preserved in two somewhat dilferettt forms in two 
manus^pis, we leant the following particulais about the statue; It 
was of 30 ft«t high, The goddess was portrayed standing 

upright, ekd m a tunic which reached to her feet and was drawn in by 
a girdle at the w^l On her breast was a tight-fitting aegis with the 
Co^ns h^ On her head she wore a helmet with a nodding plume 
of hor^hair. Her tresses xverc pLaitod and fosteaed at the back rf her 
head, but some locks strayed over her brow ftnni beneath the rim of the 
helmet. With her left hand she lifted the folds of her garmert i her 
light hand was stretched out in fnni of her, and her face was turned in 
the SATOC fltrcCtiDn as »f she were bedoaulng^ to some one. There a 
sweet look, as oHoie and longing, in the eyes j and the lips seemed as 
If about to part in honeyed speech. The ignorant and superstitious mob 
smashed the statue because^ after the first siege and capture of Con- 
s^tmople by il» Crusaders, they ftincied that the outstretched band 
Slatoe had summoned the host of the invaders froin cut of the 
West (qi. Gibbon, Decline ttnd Fall, cb. he.) 

We know ftein PauaaniM that the brooie Athena of Phidias was 
quipped with spear and shield. If the statue in the market-place of 
Constaaiinople was indeed the bnmie Athena of Phidias, it must have 
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Idit both ipcar and shidd in time of Niceias, for ht mentions 
neither of thein. The itpear was probably held In the e-^tended lighi 
hand i the shield may have rested on the ground at the goddesses left 
side and may have been lightly supported by her left hajid which held 
the folds of her robe. The shield was similarly placed in Phidias's 
siatut of Virgin Athena- On some coins of Athens 
a figure of Athena Ls represented which K. Lange 
considered to be a copy of the great broiue Athena 
of Phidias. It agrees faidy well Aiith Nicetases 
desmptian of the staiuo at Constantinople, except 
that on the coins the goddess carries her shield on her 
left anti. Other Athenian cx>in5 (Fig. 38) give a view 
of the Acropolis with the CJoIossaJ statue of Athena 
standing between the Propylam and the Parthenon. 

However^ little reliance can be placed on these latter 
coins as copies of the bronze Athena^ isince on 
some of them the type of the statue is clearly that of the \^tgtn Athena 
with the figure of Victory resting on her outstretched right hand On 
others, which do not reproduce the type of the 
Virgin Athena, the goddess is portrayed standing at 
rest with her spear held upright in her right hand. 
She 15 not represented in the act of chaigiDg. 

From these coins wc Icartkp bowe^er^ what we 
should have inferred from the order of Fausanias^a 
description, that the great bronze Athena stood 
somewhere between the Erechtheum and the Pro- 
pytaea. A quadrangular platform cut in the rock 
of the Acropolis about 30 j-ards cast of the Propylaea 
has been conjecturally identified as the sire of the 
statue ; it setnas to have been prepax^ for the reetp- 
tiou of a pedestal about 18 feet in diameter. Prof. A. Kirchhoff formeriy 
conjectur^ that a fragmentary inscription in ciegiac %'erse (C. /* ji. i. No* 
333) was part of the inscription oti the pedestal of the colossal bronre 
Athena; but he has since withdrawn bis coujecture A P- 4 ®)- 

According to the scholiast on Aristides (^-oL 3. p. 320, ed. DmdoH) 
the great bronze Athena was not by Phidias, but by Praxiteles. Prof 
Furtwangler accepts this slatcmentt and argues that the Fraxi teles m 
quesliou was the supposed eldtr sculptor of that name (see note on 
i. 2. 4). Prof Furtwangler conjectures that the statue wris made in 
44S-440 h.c. as a memorial of the peace with Persia^ whidi was con¬ 
cluded in 445 B.C. He argues that a headless statue of Athena, known 
B 3 the ^Torso Medici," in the tcolc des Beaux Arts at Paris, is a copy 
of the statue in question, aud that a colossal head in the Jacobsen 
Collection at Copeuhageii is o copy of the head of the statue- 

Btc Leilce, r. pp. ^9 V' • 

crcrpcribtu,' i- *J W i ^ 

Miamof fimtlamt Affint, p. ifi ry.; D)cr, 

Vi-«hHButh, AtJk^, I. p. ry!; F. Adler. ^ Aihei^JW^ 

AtlKii,*^„to.V- 31 (*S?4l, pp 9^-99 - A. Michflclia, 'Die Prommchoa, 
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MitiAfii. IntL !« Af^w, 3 (1877)^ pp. K. L^e, *Die Athcai 

Prcimuhoii d» PhldiMp" 3^ fiSli, PP- 197-106 ■ 

A, MtlcWlorer^ ‘Ashen/ ^ 2oS^ Imhoof Blnm^r Aid Gilirdncrf Ajvjw, ^n 

p, 128 Wilh pL Z L-rii. I A, S. Meuraf^ GrvtJt Sm//{wrtf a_ 

Pr III ; Miis Harmon, Aiw'i^wr p. 533 * E. Cmtiiu, Siadij:^- 

p 133 {£- J M- CoSlIpiiOn, J/iifciwx de la S^lpfur^ i, p, caj 

? Dvefbeck, GmL dt /Viaifr^/ u p. 547 4^, ; w, Gnrlitt^ 'Bhget^ssc 

encme Athetm Pliedia*,' CrartTV-jiuici (Gm, 1893)^ pp, 101- 111 - 

A^ FtUlWAn^kr, jffidtniKrjL? d. pp* 45 

2 t^ 3 . WTOd^t by Mys, bnt d&sigiEieil- - by Parrhasitia, 

Athenaeui ifitntiGUS Mya omon^ the ajT^tS who wtt^ famous Ibr 
ch^ing or workmg in relief on meLal^ and iays ihai be had seen a cup 
adorned wUh a reprtsen^iion of the sack of Troy wrought in relief, 
with an inscription stating that the design was by Panbasius and 
tbc workmanship by \f >'5 {AthenaeuA^ ai. 782 b). This confirms 
Pausanias's statement that Parrhasius supplied hlys with designs for 
ah bb work. Pliny also includes Myg among the artists renowned for 
working In relief oii ttietaJ, and tells 115 chat in the temple of Bacchus 
in the dty of Rhodes there were cups adorned with Silenuses and 
Cupids by the hand of Mys (Pliny, A*: //. kmIu. 155 ), Myj is mtn- 
tioned by Propertius (iv. 9 . 14 , ed. PaJey) and repeatedly by .Martial 
(vill 34 and 51 ; xlv. 95 ). As a contemporary of Parrhasius he must 
have douiished in the latter part of the fifth centxiry RC. The adoni^ 
menl of the shield of the colossal hrouie Athena may have been carried 
out after Pbldia^^^ death; but it is not Impossible that Phidias, too 
busy to do it hlirLselfi may have entnisled the work to Parrhaslus and 
Mys, then probably verj^ young men. Cp. H, Bruau* d. 

/Cunjller, 2. pp. 97, 409 rp, 

28 . 2 . a hroaae chariot etc Abcnit 507 ac. tbc Athenians de¬ 
feated the Boeotians near the Eurtpus and took 700 of them prisoners. 
On the same day, after ihetr victory, the Athenians emssed Into Euboea^ 
defeated the Chalddians in battle and captured some of ihem All the 
pnsonerSf Doeothin and ChsJcidiaa, were kept in chains till they were 
ransomed, when the fetters were hung up on the Acropolhi, These 
feiters were sdll lo he seen there in Herodotus^s time hanging on a 
smoktsblackcned wall. Out of the tlihe of the ransom the Athenians 
made a four-horse chariot of brtin«, which in the time of Herodotus 
stood on the left as you entered the Prop>lata with an inscription in 
two elegiac couplets, setting forth the occasion of erecting the trophy 
and ^Uuding to the iron chains with which the prisoners had been 
bound. Sec Herodotus, v. 77 ; Diodorus, 5, 24 j Pa/at vl 

343 . A fragment of the original inscription (C. /. W* iv. 334 n, o 7^) 
was f^nd in i 8 S 6 or t 83 y a few ^teps to the north-easr o^F the 
Propylat^ h is engraved on a block of Eleusimoii marble in ktten 
which telong to the last part of the sixth slxtuty b.C- Anotheir fragment 
of the mscnption (C /, L No* 334 : Hicks, GrreJt 

N& 17 ) has been found on the AcropolLs ei^Taved on a block 
of Pentelic marble in letters which apparently belong to the time soon 
after the middle of the fifth century' H.C From this we infer that the 
original chanot, set up about 507 &,c., w^ destiojed or carried off by 
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tht PcraliM tn 4S0 and that soofi after 4^0 fl.c., perhaps Im¬ 
mediately alter the conquest of Eutioea in 446 KC, the Athenians 
restored the secrin^ op a new chariot on a new pedestal, ft 

was this new thariot which HeitidotEis fas well as Pausanias) saw and 
described. That Herodotus had before him the new pedestal is proved 
by the fact that in the new inscription^ as we leam Irom the surviving 
fragment of it, the two hexameter lines were transposed, and Htrodoms 
(as well as Diodotios and the Anthology) quotes the inscription with the 
lines in the new order, See A. Kirchhoff, in of the 

Prussian Academy (Berlin) for tSSy, pp. 1 1 i-i 14. 

In Herodotus's time It would seem that the chariot stood immedt^ 
ately in front of the Propylaea on the left of the s pectator as he ascended 
the slope ; at least this is the most natural interprctaEion of Herodotus's 
words. On the other hand, we gather from the order of Pausanias^s 
description that in his time the chariot stood inside of the Propylaea, 
at some point between it and the Encchthcum, but nearer to the 
Propylaca, Jf this is so, the position of the chariot mtist have been 
changed between the time of Herodotus and that of Pausanlas. It has 
been suggested that in HerDdotus^s time the chariot stood in the position 
^tetwords occtipEed by the monument of Agrippa (sec above, p, 7^4 
in which case tt may have been moved inside the Propylaea when the 
monument of Agrippa was built. Or Herodotus may mean diat the 
chariot was actually in the Propylaea+ where it is possible that P^usanias 
found iL In this case it probnbly stood In the northern half of the 
inner or eastern portico of the Propryiaea* The objection to this 
that there was no room here for a chariot, is n&t fatal j for the 
chaiiot need not havic been of ftill saie, it may have been a comparatively 
small mode]. The question of the c?iact position of the chariot seems, 
as our knowledge stands at present, incapable of a dtfinirive solution. 
It has greatly exercised archaeologists. 

See Cr Wachsmuth^ Die ^raJf 1. pp^ Ijo, $4? ; in 

15 f 1^79)1 iS^^; P+ WeiEsacter, in ^ 

4^ jrt ; ri, in JaAr^tk&fr, |l (]S 36 % pp, | j, ajj E- 

^rtiui, in 33 (1876)1 5J ry. ; A. Michael P, ‘Der 

htanderi dea ebemen Viergespenncf,' arfA. /mi. in AiAfn, a (1877), 

pp. 9S-1C6- A. Miichh 45 ^, ^Alhen,^ p^ aoS; H. C. LoHLug, *Athefw'pp 

ai AtXfi^w tSSgn p. 193 ! A, Kurlwajigtcr, ji/fUitrTLvm fi^. 

gWjL /Vor/i^p p. 14 ; W. Milierp in 8 

PP^ S03 509^ 

28 . 2. a statue of Fcticles. S« note on i. 25, i. 

2 S. a. an image of Athene, BtUDMued Lsiniiieii. Lucian agreed 
'^th Pausanias in regarding this as the most beautiful of all the works 
o£ J^hidias. In his dialogue Iffuigifif J (§ 4) one of the characters asks, 
"Which of the w^orks of Phidias did you praise most f" and the Diher 
answers, ^ Wh3.i but the Lcmnian (Athena), on which Phidias designed 
to <^rvt his name I" In the same dialogue (| 6) it is proposed to 
f^hion a perfect image of feminine beauty by selecting the most perfect 
reaEur^ from all the most famous statues i and the Lemnian Athena is 
to furnish the outline of the whole lace, and the tenderness of the 
VO L* 11 2 A 
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clictH Md ihc shapely Aristides classes the Lctmiian Aihena 

alonif with the statue of Zevs at Olympia, the statue of the Virgin 
Atherui^ and the freal bmuEc Athena, as masterpieces pf art which 
delighted the behoMer (Aristides, Or. I voL a. p. 554, t± Dindorf), 
Pliny probably refers to the Leinnian Athena when he says (/VI //. 
xxnv. |4> that Phidias made a bnooie Athena of such ^rpasstng beauty 
lhai the statue took its iuname fmm Its beauty (what die surname was 
he does not say). Himerius says {Or. xxi. $) that Phidias did not 
aJways portray Athena as armed, ^'but he adorned the maLden by 
shedding on her cheek a rosy tinge by whkh, instead of a helmet, he 
meant to veil the hcaoty of the goddess.^ If Himerius here refers to 
the Umnkn Athena, that statue would seem to have ^presented the 
goddess as unarmed and without a heimcl. The statue is perhaps 
referred t& in twu epigrams in the Anthobgy (Appendix Flanudea, 160 
and ] 70), 

Prof. FuitwiiLiigler has argued that we possess copies of the 
Lcmnian Athena in two marble statues of Athena at Drcidci^ another 
at CasscI, and a h^id of the goddess at Bologna. The Dresden 
Stalues and ihc llologiia head are certainly dose copies of a conunon 
original ] the Cassel statue Li a much freer reproduclioo of tL The 
goddess is represented slanding in a j^eful attitude, her weight resting 
on her right foot. On her breast b the aegis, fastened on the right 
shoulder and drawn somewhat to the left side. Her head is turned m 
the right and u bare, except for a fillet round her hair, which is short 
and tied in a knot at the back. In both ihe Dresden statues the arms 
are broken off short, but enough remains of the left arm to show that 
it was stretched out straight ffoio the shoulder; probably In her left 
hand Athena gras)^ the spear. The upper part of the same statue 
appears to be copied on a gem, from which it would seem that in her 
right hand the goddi:ss carried her helmeL The Dresden statues and 
the Bologna head. Recording to Prof Fuitwangler, are in the style of 
PhidUs and are cupaes of a bronie originaf Hence he infers that they 
are copies of the Lemnian Athena^ since that statue appears to have 
bM in bronce and to Have represented Athena in a peaceful atdtitde 
without her hdmet on her head. He agrees with Prof Lt^hcke that 
the statue was probably dedicated by the Athenian colonists in Lemnos 
before they set out from Athens ; and as the Athenian colony in Lemnos 
seems to have been pknied between 451 and 447 he infers 
that the Umnian Ath™ was made by Phidias hi one of these years, 
jusi before he set ahoot making the statu* of Viigin Athena for the 
Parthenon. See A. Fuitwangler, d ^w^l. P/iuftB p, 3 

W p 'i^th platesT il iiL Dootii. 2. Prof Furtwlngleris identification has 
been accepied by Prof Overbedc (GtuA. d nistik^ t, a 349 

jy.) The Bologna head is reprepduced by Prof Conae, w»r 

rf. pL i. p. t who strangely mistook the 

head for that of a young man. As to the CaHcl statue see Fiiederichs- 
Wnlters, Ktt. 447, Prof StiKlnicika had fbrmeriy con- 

^lufed that two Athenian reliefk, which represent Athena without a 
helmet, leaning in an easy attitude on her shield, were copies of the 
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Lcmtiiaji Alltcri^ (Ft. SEUdniczlutp Vtrfttuti/rsgin sur 
pp. 5-17). 

2Si 3. Tbe wliele of the wall which nms tmiid th^ AcropoUii 
etc, Tht soiithern wall of the Acmpdlis^ u-as bultl out of the produce 
of the spoib which the Alheninni mider Ctmoa wqu in baltlc from the 
PcMiajii, Mpcckatty at the great vicioiy of (he Eurymedon {Plutarch, 
Ci/fw^f 13; id-, Ciffffpr Ciw. fi Luc. i j Camelius Nepos^ 2 ; 

cpL Plutaitihp De £/f?n*a 7}. The circuit~wal1 of the 

Acropolb h s^till staadinitT though in some pam the ambient masonry is 
hidden by a mediaeval or modem casing. At the sooih-east comer a 
piece of Cimon^s wall may be seen slajidlng to a height of 2^ courses 
nr 4S feeL U is not quite pcrpcndicuhir^ but batters^ that h, ilopei 
backp about a feet in the whole height. Wtitword of this point Cimonb 
wall has been almost entirely cased in mediaeval and recent tlmes^ and 
tl is further supported by nine buttresses, which seem to be mediaeval. 
HowcvcTi. Cimon’s wall can be traced under the caitng all along to the 
Propylaea, wherever the casing is broken. The north wall of the 
Acropolis is ancient Greek work, and probably dates from Cimon's 
time } since pieces of the colonnade of the old temple which the Persians 
burnt in 4^0 KC* are built into it The eastern w*all of the Acropolis 
appears to hav-e been entirely rebuilt on the old foundations in the 
middle ages. The existing buttresses on the north and cast walls of 
Iht Acropolis seem, like those on the soulhem wall, to be mediae^-alr 
See Penrose, I^rjndfi/cT ef A/A^fs/att jltrM/j-clarc (ed iSSS), p. 2. 

Besides these extensive remains of Cimon's wall, there exist at 
various points of the circml of the Acropolis pieces of a much older 
fortiftcation.wall. A welhpreserved piece of this ancient wallj 30 feet 
ihtcle, has long been visible at the south.westtm comer of the Acrupalis ; 
it extends froin the Propytaea to the southern circuit wall. Other pieces 
of this ancient wall were discovered in the course of the excavations 
conducted within recent years j thty exist especially at the south-east 
corner ef the Acropolis and to the sonth’west of the Parthenon. This 
andent wall is built of polygonal and almost unhewn blocks of the 
bluish'grey limestone of the Acropolis i the blocks mc.Tiiure from 3 to 
44 feet iu length. Though Lsolated fiagments of this ancient w^ll alone 
^^^niain, it is probabEc that originally it ran all round the edge of the 
AMpolis; since there is hardly my part of the natural rock which 
mght not be clEinbcd or escaladed by active and resolute tneiL This 
onoent and indeed prehistoric wall is doubtless the Pelasgie w'all 
to which Pausanias refers in the present passage. Other wriiets of 
antiquity speak of this Pelosgic or Pclargic which the Felasgians, nr 
Pelofgians^ were said lo have built round the Acropolis (Herodotiis, vL 
137 Myrsiliis, cited by Dlcnysius Halicamassensls, i. 

Pholius^ nrAapyiKov j 3choL on Aristophanes, JPWf, 831 

E/jnfiffl. pi s.^/. IlcAnpyLKCv; BekkeFs 

p. 15 j Contemporary with this PetasgiC 

fortiheatioa - wah wert probably the undent houses, of which some 
™^ffti=ly built foundations were discovered a few years ago near the 
Erechtheum resting on the rock at 3 depth of 45 feet below the surface. 
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Two groups of these foundations are discingtiisheiL Those to ihe cast 
of the ErechUieum aie built of larger blocks and io a more cartful 
style. They are conjccltired to be the lemaina of a royal palace similar 
to, anti contemporary with, the prehistoric palaces at Tirynt, Mycenae, 
and Troy This conjecture U confirmed by the discovery of potsherd* 
of ‘ Mycenaean’ style among the foundations aud in graves to the souch 
of the Parthenon. See E, Curttus, StisdtgitseAiaie, p, 4; j H. G. 
Lolling, ‘Aihen,' p. 3dr i Miss Harriioii, A/tafttr Athffu^ p 536 ; 

C, Wachsmtith, ‘ Der Kbnigspalast auf der Burg und die petasgische 
hlauer,' Bmchic u&tniit Verhandl. d. k, siteJts. Cfj. d. IfTtf, su Ltipatg-, 
Philolog. hisL a., 39 (iSSy), pp. 39^405 ; Pcrroi et Chi pies, Histoire 
de rjlrt dims d. p. 419 

The PeSas^-ic fortress appears 10 have had nine ^ates (Suidas, j.if. 
M<£a; Behker's Amcdefa 419^ line 37 ; Pnlemo^ died 

by Schol, on Sophocles, Ofd Co/, 489). As these nine gates could 
hardly be distributed round (he circuit.wall of the Acropolis, it has been 
supposed that they were arranged within each other at the entrance to 
the AcropolU on the western slope of the hill, so as to form a strong 
defence at this, the weakest point of the Acropolis, We can scarcely 
suppose that there were here nine fortification-walls, one within the 
other, each with its gate; but the road up to the Acropolis may have 
rou tetween two walls and been barred at difierent points of the ascent 
by nint acpaniEe ^jates. 

However this may have been, it appears that the Pelasgic fortress 
sufe.stcd at least till yio ».c, ; for we read that in that year the tyrsmt 
Hippiai was JjMieged 'Hn ih« Pelasgtc fortress” by the Athenians and 
Spartans conjointly (Herodotus, v. 64 ; Aristotle, CuttstHudm e/AtJuns, 
19 : Fanan 45), it was doubtless dismantled, along with the 

fortifiotions of Athens, by the Persians in 4S0 B.C, (Herodotus, 
VII!, S3, it 13), if indeed the Athenians themselves had not already pulled 
down the gloomy old fortress which had been the ty'rant’s eusticc But 
though its massive battlements no longer frowned on the lower city from 
the alopc and summit of the hill, a space at the north-western foot of 
the Attropolis, which had probably been enclosed by the elaborate and 
Mtensive out-works of the ancient fortreH, continued down into late 
Rtman times to bear the name of the Pelasgicum or, more correctly, 
Pclargtcum, a memorial of the earliest days of Athenian history. Thucy¬ 
dides tells us (il ,7) that the Pelargicutn was at the foot of the 
Acropolis, Its situation at the noTth-westcra foot of the hill is mode 
cer^n by a amtement of Lucian that the cave of Pan (set note on S 4 
of this chapter) w^ a little above the Pelargicum. H must have b«n 
ci&M tindtfr ihc wall pf the AcropolU^ siince Lucian reprtietits Philos^iphy 
sitting: on the top of die wall and letting a dohn into the 

eity to catch hungry philosophers, wliife Parrhesiadeifi asks her if she 
i^ends to fish up die stones fiom the Pelar^icuiti {Lucian, Ptsira/ar^ 47) 
That the FelaT^ricum did not estend very hr In either direction nppea^ 
to ft^Uow from another passage in the same dialogue of Lucian (c. 41) 
lu which Parrhesiades, looking down from the Acropolis, sets the needy 
philosopher? swarming up on all sides fttm the lower cky to receive a 
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prarnii«d dole. He exelaims^ “Bless meE the accent is full of thern 
joitJin^ each other- Olhert h-ivc phuilcd ladders and up, 

some aE the Pelasg^icum^ others at the sanctuary of Aesculapius^ still 
more at Talus’s grave, and some at the Anaceum (the sanctuary of the 
Dioscuri).'’ This passage proves that the Pelargictim vms one. of many 
points at the foot of the AcrOpolts and not (as ProT E- Curtius 
suppoa narrow belt stretching oU ityond it. And taken in conjunction 
n^th the preceding passage of Lucian which proved that the Pelargicum 
was at tht north-western foot of the hill^ immediately under ihe cave of 
Fan, iht present passage of the same writer shows that the Pelargicum did 
not extend so ^ar east as the sanctoary of the Dioscuri about the middle 
of the north side of the Acropolis (see note on t i 3 . J ) nor further west 
than the saddle which divides the Areopagus from the Acropolis^ since 
the philosophers who clambered up from the Pelargkum are disLioguished 
on the one hand from those who came up from the sanctuary of the 
Dlosorri, and on the other hand from those who came up from the 
Areopagus, Hence wt conclude that the Pelargtcum occupied the 
space at the norch-w'estem fooE of the Acropolis^ between the sanctuary 
of ihc Dioscuri on the cast and the saddle of the Areopagus on the w-cst 
It cannot, as Dr. Btirpfcid supposes, htivt extended all along the western 
front of the Acropolis, since in that case the philosophers coming up by 
tbt regular entrance on the western side and those coming up from the 
Areopagus would not have been distinguished from tho^ who were 
coming up from the Pelargicum ; they would u// have been coming up 
from the Pclargicum. Still ies$ caJQ it have extended, as Dr. D^rpfeld 
believe^ not only along the western front of the Acropolis, but along its 
southern side as £ir as the sancmaiy' of Aesculapius; for in that case 
the philosophers coming from the sanauaiy of Aesadapius would not 
have been distinguished from those coming from the Pelargtcum. In fact, 
on Dr. Dflrpfeld^fi theory that the Pclargicum extended from Pan^s cave 
nil ihe w^y round to the sanctuary of Aesculapius, all the phiSosophera 
mentioned by Lucian, with the exception of those ascending from the 
grave of TaJus^ (see i. 2f. 4) and the sanctuary of the Dioscuri, must 
hate been coming from the Pelaigicum. Tills passage of Lucian, 
therefore, disposes of Dr. Dorpfdd's theory. 

Anmher theory of Dn Ddrpfeld’s about the Pelargicum, namely that 
h continued m :su^iflt as a fortress down to the days of Hcrodes Ailiciis 
in the second cemury ad. d, ojtA. m A/^rij 14 {t 3 fi 9 )i 

P has been refuted by ProL J, Williams Whht 

lSg4, p. 35 vthtt proves conclusively that it no 

longer existed as a fortress in Ae second half cf the fifth century ice* 
yh^ fartress had been entirely dismantled by the Persians (Herodotus, 
tK* 13^ and no mention of its resloraiion occurs in any classical writer 
or inscription. On the i^mirary't she evidence of Thucydides (it. I 7 )* 
'»'ho expressly distinguishes it from the enclosed places of the city, and 
of an inscription (C. LA. iv. Kt>. jybt p- 59i see below) which affixes 
a penalty for the odence of taking stones or earth from the Pelargituin, 
p™« that in the second half of the fifth century B.C. the Pelaigicum 
'*'15 an open space, not a fortified enclosure. 
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It WAS farblddEn, undtr penalty of a cure*; to inhiibit the Pdai^cum, 
the piohibltian beidg enfoKcd hy a Delphic Oracle which declared that 
the Pelar^cum was better unused; but in the Peloponnesian war. when 
the city was crowded with fii^tives from the country, the prohibition 
WM disregarded (Thucydides, ii , 17). The prohibition perhaps originated 
in the hatred with which the spot was reg^arded as a memorial of the 
tyrants. There were sanctuaries and altars in the Pdaigicum; for a 
law, dating apparemly from early in the second half of the fifth Ccntuiy 
B.C., ordained that “ the king (i.c. the magistrate who bore the ro>-»l 
title) shall lu the boundaries of the sanctuaries in the Pelatgicum ; and 
for the fltturc allats shall not he built in the Pelargicum without the 
consent of the Council and the people; nor shall stones be cut in it, nor 
earth or stones exported from it; but if any one break any of these rules 
he shall pay ;oo drachms, and the kirtg shall report him to the Council*' 

^ /ftsirr^ Qraic* 

No. 13), Officers calJed fiarcdrai weire charged with ihc duty of watch- 
ing that no man cut gross or dug within the limits of the Pelargicum ; 
the penalty for such an oRence was three drach ms (Pollux, viii, 101) 
That as late os the second century of our era the Pelargicum was litteied 
roth blocks of stone, the mins perhaps of the ancient fortress, appears 
from the passage of Lucian {Piicai&r, 47) cited above. At the Panathcoaic 
fotival the ship with the new robe of Athena ilutlering at its mast was 
wheeled past the Pelargicum on its way from the Eleusinium (see i. 14. 
t n«e) to the Pythium (Philostraius, Vit. Sofik. ii, i. 7; as to the 
Pythium see i. t9. j note). It ii needless to do more than mention 
the theojy of Welclcer and Cdttling that the Pnyx (see below, p. 37s 
xgy.) was the Petaigicum. iro/j 

P?'J^ 3 *SS Gottling. 'Das Pehseil^m in Athen.' 
iViwiiwi, h. i 4 (r^6), pp. 321-345 ; F, G. Wd^, * Der Fctialter 
r^Hoclisten Zm odn Ptiaigikiin in Athen, Ighher geiuinat die Pbto,* 

^PyiL* odej 
*Ucbcr C 
JT (fW dm 

aa/ dtr AAw^fri tvn pp. id, hk 


14 (,S 69 K pp. eh-Si ! «/., /»w‘ 

: I>ycr, A»dnti pp, 447*4^ t G. F. 

dr Md&t. Ur AfIf, Cl d JTa. AAad. 

1874. Pp. 303*J 5 t (Unger wrongly boUs that the Pdamicum 

Ef CuitLTlf , 


Aa 4 jaiiy (BcrlinJ 


on the ^th ude of the AcroroTttI ; C. Robert, in v. Wilsii 
d^* Jfwr A7^ro,i». 173 wy.f Milehhbfer, ‘Athen,* p. iqRm. 
Eleminmn uad PeUigilion,’ of the Pru^nhAa 


for 1884, 
4501? Af 

p. i6ryy, 
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P«i^ « C^pin v»^.rr ,it CArt tL»tu FAmi^uitf, dv p, 4J0 roy.lwlw^i^Dt 
^itmse new); \5, Miller, in AuntritOH Jeurm^l tf APikataisn It fifbiil . 
4 S.- 47 *t J. W. White, 
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2S. 3- the PelAsdwH who otu:^ dw^i xt the foot of the 
Acropolifi^ Herodatys says {vi. xj?) that the Felas^ana received 
froin tiie Athenians a district at the foot of Hymettiu (aqt of the 
Aa:opalL&) os a rewanl for having bnllt the fortidcatiaD-wall round the 
Acropolis, Stiaba relates fix. 401) that the Pelasgians^ bein^ expdXcd 
from Boeoda, came to Athens, wheft the Pelasgicum (Pelargiciim} “Haa 
named after them ; but* like HerodolnSt he says that they dwelt at the 
foot of Mt. Hymeuiis. Fausanias perhaprs inferred that the Fdasgians 
dwell at the foot of the AcropoLis because the Pclatgicttm was- there* 
On the ttadition of a Pelasgian settlement in Atdca^ see K. O. Mullerp 
p. 45 j jyy. ; Ed, Meyer^ lur 

j, 6 (Piofi Meyer holds that the tradition originated in a simple 
mlsundersLanduig of the name Felargicuinp which he believes to have no 
mnnexlon with Pelasgian.) 

28 . 3r Agrolaa and HjperbliiB. Pliny says (AC /A viL 194) that 
Euryaliis and ii>'perblas, two brothers, were the hr^l to introduce lime¬ 
kilns and houses at Athens ; previously men had dwelt in caves^ 

28 . 4. below the port^ you come to a spring of water. 
Paiisanias ha* now completed his dfCttit of the Acropolis* and passing 
out through the Propylaea tonrsi to the right acd descends a staircase 
to the spring called the Clepsydra, VVe haow from Aiistophanes 
(ZyjTj/riifo, 911 spring was outside the sacted precinct 

of the Acropolis. From the scholiasts on Aristophanes 911 

and 913) and Hcsychius (j.T'r we learn that the spring was 

on the Acropolis, near the sanctuary of Pan ; that its original name was 
Empedo* but that it was called Clepsydra (^hiding the water') because, 
though U sometimes overflowed, it sometimes ran dry: and that its 
waters were supposed to flow* underground to Phalerum. The historian 
Ister (quoted by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 1694) infonus us 

that, like the f'Jile and the spring at Delos, the w'ater of the Clep9')‘dni 
rose when the Etesian winds began to Mow^ and sank when they ceased ^ 
and he says that a blood-stained cup* which had fallen into the spring, 
reappeared In the bay of Phalerum, twenty furlongs off The scholiast 
adds that the spring was said to be bottomless, and that its water was 
brackish, WTien h[ark Antony, after wintering at Athens, w&s about to 
lake the field ogairtst the Parlhians, he >i'a5 induced by an oracle to fill 
a vessel fuU of the water of the Clep5>'dra and carry it with him : he 
oJu took with him a branch of the sacred olive (Plutarch, 34 )» 

The spring is situate on the north-western face of the Acropolis 
lock, and is reached by a narrow flight of sixty-nine steps which descends 
from the back of the pedestal of Agrippa, at the north-west comer of 
the Propylaca, The upper steps are modem ; the lower are ancient 
and are cut in the rock. The first part of the ataircase is arched by 
the nacaral rock ; lower down the vault is of modem masonryi though 
the walls are hewn in the rock The staircase ends in a little under- 
lETQUnd chapel of the Holy Apo4tle5, in the floor of which is a well-shaft 
slwut 30 feet deep» enclosed by ancient blocks of marbEe, At the 
IwHocn of the shaft may be seen the w-ater of the Clepsydra^ w‘hich is 
drawn qp in buckets and Is said by C. Bfitticher to be clear and sweet. 
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though EeuW found U biacleislL By letting down btuning tapers to the 
surface of the water, C, Botticher peiucived that it flowed sluggishly 
westward The spring, though it decreases in the height of summer, 
neier runs dry. The apse and the vaulted roof of the chapel are of 
masonry. The rest of the walls are hewn roughly out of the rock- 
they were formerly coated wlOi stucco and retain some faded paintings 
of saints^ A dim light falls into the little chapel from a smaJ] round 
bol-e m the nwf immedLattly over the well 

In iicpttmbcr 1S22 the Greek geneml Odyssciis enclosed the spdng 
witfairii the fortific^ltons of the Acrtpolis by tnccltiig^ a bostioii outside of 
it. Me did thisi in order to »cure a ^pply of water b case he should 
be besieged in ihe Acropolis by the Turks, This bastion, as ihc 

baaiion of Odysseus, was tsifceo down in iB&B. In classical antiquity 
the spring cannot have been included wiihm tbe fortlhQiiondine of the 
Acrapoli$; for Cylon and hLs conspirators, being besieged on the 
Acropolis, suffered from want of water (Thucvdidcs^ L 156); and 
Attstioo, m similar circirnisiances, forced hy Ehtrst to capitulate to 
the Roimni (Plutarch, Sul/a, 14). Bpi the analogy of UiO spring, or 
re&ei%'OEr, similarly situated just outside the citadel at Mycenae, 
and fi^^d from it by a similar staircase (see note on ti, 16. makes 
It probable that, in ihe days when the Athenian Acropolis was the 
fortified seat of a princely house, the head of the staircase that leads 
dotra to the spring was always within the castle walls. It was only 
when the Acropolis ceased to be a fortress that direct access to the 
spring could be dispen^ with. 


/' if “* Wotflrurcrth, AfitKanJ AtHfO, 0.6919, -, IL Bealf, 

1 ? /■ -Y- l y“=l'e''> £nnneniHgifM mui EinJriUkt ttni 

p, aai ly* f (rf„ in Miitkgui, Si [18*7)1, n. 71 = D«t 

AtAau, p.^ C. Wachimulh, Dit Siadi Athm, !, p, 24stcurthii und 

“t A. MilShafei, 'Alhen,' p. 

^ . UA»drker,' p 60! A Eutticher, Akroptfit fw> Athea, p. rs 
Hnmson, Aa^nt AiAimi, p. S 3 »*S-- f K. Curtiii, 3^ ^7, 4“ 

28 . 4. new tt a eaiietuarr of ApoUo in a cstb ttc. Euripifl« 
haa lold how Apollo met Creusa in a cave on the non hem elilla of the 
Acfopoli^ and how Creusa ttposed the infiiit Ion, the fruit of the 
10 the same cave (Euripides, Aw, lo 3S3 49a 

936 Jpg., J39S Iff,, 1483 Iff.) The pool seems to imply that the cave 
WHS sacred to Pan; for he makes Creusa say (v, 936 ), '* Doest 

Itaow the Mrthem cave, the Cecropiaa clirs which we «J[ Lonir?'^ 
To which the Slav, answem (p, 937X <■ 1 know, ’ti* where there are 
shnnes of Pan and altars near.” Some modem writers suppose this to 
”fZ '*!'*'« 'Apollo inei Creusa there was a cave 

of Pan with altars. But Euripides apparentiy means that the cave 
where the lovers met was a shrine of Pan and that there were altars of 
Pan near the cave. This is coaArmed hy w. tew iff,, where it Is 

* *"aLdeii 

exposed the babe she bore to Phoebus," etc. Through a defect in the 
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icxt of Faasani^ h ts uncertain wbethcT he di^nguished the ca-ve of 
Pan Trom ibe cave of Afutlo or regarded them && the s^one^ The cave 
in which he supposed Apollo lo have met Creusa^ and whkh, if I am 
right, was aJso sacred to Pan, is most probably the high-arched bur 
shallow cave irnmcdiately to the east of the Clepsydra, It fronts to the 
north-west luvd is a conspicuous fcattne in the fece of the rock as 
viewed from ihe town below. The w-alls of the cave are studded with 
niches for the reception of ^utiw-offerings, proving the veneration in 
whkh the grotto was heltL Beside this cave* immediately lo the cast 
of it and further from the Clep^'^dra, is a imti cave of sitnllar shape and 
dlmensloniir which has sometimes been identified as the cave of Pan. 
But it contains no niches or other vestiges of leligious worship. Moro 
over the evidence of Aristophanes and his scholiast is in favour of the 
view that die cave of Pan was immediately beside the spring Clepsydra ; 
for Arisiophaties makes Cinesias propo$o to htyirhina that after giving 
him a meeting in the sanctuary of Pan she shall bathe In the Clepsydra 
(Lysisfni/ii^ 911 and the scholiast on the passage says that the 

Clepsydra was near the sanctuary of Pan, Some modem wnters (in- 
cliKling Gdttling^ C. Biiftichcr, Pruf A- Milchh 5 fcrj and Mr. .A« Bdi- 
ticher} identify as .Apollo's cave a third grotto situated somewbat apart 
from the other two, Immediately above the Clepsydra, about jo feet 
higher up the slope. It was formerly endosed, together with the 
Clepsydra, by the bastion of Odj'^seus. Il is a shallow arch-shaped 
hollow in the face of the cliffl In the back wall of the grotto are cut 
some niches for votive^lferings. 

There is nothing unusual in the conjunction of the worships of two 
deities in the same cave ; Indeed such a conjunction seems lo have been 
common (L. Ross, 2. p, 77)- The grotto at Krfrr on 

Me. Hy‘trLettus appears, from the inscriptions cut in it, to have been 
sacrod both lo Pan and Apollo as well as to the Nytnphs and the 
Graces (see note on i. Jl, l). 

Apollo seems to have been worshipped in the cave under the title of 
■‘Apoilo under the Heights {vtrai^poXQ'^ or wr d^pocs), for three 5 n- 
Kriptions have been found containing dedications to him undej this title 
{C I. ill, Nos. 91, 92 ; A. trn’A ift 3 { 1 ^ 7 ^)^ P- 

144) I fine of the inscriptions (C. A A. m. No. 91) i-S said lo have been 
found at the entrance to the Clepsydra iR^mjfkas 7 

pr 5}, Dr Ddrpfeld Is of opinion that the Apollo of ibU cave was the 
I^ihian Apollo (see note on L 39. l)^ 

The story which Fausanins here tells of the insdiutlon of the worship 
of Pan at Athens is told also by Herodotus (vi, 105), who adds that 
^^the Alhtmians founded a sanctuary of Pan under the Acropolis and 
propitiate him with annual sacfifices and n torcb-nice-** Cp. Paus- viii» 
54 - 6. Ludan defines the situation of the sanauary mom exatxly ; he 
Says that li cave under the Acropolis, a little above the Felar^- 

(iJjrj iici'usaftis^ 9}, and he represents the god as grumbling at the 
Athenians for their shabby treatment of him. "* How-cver, he admits 
gnidginglyp ^‘they do come Up twice or thrice a year and sacrifice a 
rank he-gKit j then they feast on the flesh, after maldng me a witness 
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af their mirtli and hoiwuring me with mere applause. But their laughter 
and merry-makmg have a certainchann for me-' (Lucian, BU 
lo). Elsewhere Lucian rtpresenii Pan as boaatiri!^ to Hermes of **th« 
^llo tmder the Acn)j»lis« which he had received from the Athenians 
as a rew^d for the gallant service he had rendered them at the baide 
of Marathon (£hW. D^rum, xx\l 3), The scholiast on Clemem of 
A]«andna jU. 45, p, 35^ ^ ^ 

inst^tior of Pans worship at Athens, describing his Cave as situated 
above the Atwpasos*' and staling that the Athenians ammailv 
saoificcd a bu-goai to him. In the Anthology (A»/Aol 
359) there IS an epigram <>□ a statue of Pan made of Parian marble 
whtiA the Athenians placed on the Acropolis (in the cave ? 3 l There is 
aimther epigr^ attributed to Simonides, on a statue of Pan which was 
*t up by MilttadH {AnthoL Pi^ud, ; P^ta^ LyHH ( 7 W, ed. 

“ warble relief was found in the bastion 
of Myalls ; rt represents Pan with a shepheid's crook in his left hand 

r'IsVi'’) shoulder {AcAreWdpjf^rwAoy^dv, iSSS. 

The care of Pan and Apollo is represented on coins of Athens 
which give a view of the Acropolis (Imhoof-Blmncr and Gardner. AV« 
Cem«., Paut. p. ,38 with pL Z iii-vir. ; see above; p. ^jt). 

aX ^ ^ w,'S, ’c p- 69 w-: Dy^ AL,»i 

^wiw, jy , c. SS ncbimuth. J>u Siodt AlEtit, i, n, a+S jw.. CurtiiB 

P-." PJ' i*. 4: A.^ji’khhbfr 

I p 3oS , A Botitchsp AJhv/fifij zvm A/Jtfn, p. id itf * 

I. p. 39 ^. i Buedsksr.*^ tSot MissiLriscn.Sr/wr^V. 

filuatiou of the Areopagus or Hill of 
HillX ^ the ancients inierpreted the nmne, k detenu ined 
hy the statement of Herodotus (vSii. 52) that it was the hill opposTe the 

k ’frben they laid si^fTto the 

Acropolis. Aeschylus, t«v says (jF(vjw«wVrr, 685 jfaA that when the 
host of the Amazons came to Athens, they occupied the Areopagus as a 
^nter-wmk (nt^iy to the Acropolis, the seat of their foe 
^ Areopagus lo the western end of the AcroSis S 

attested by Luciim, who represents Pan sitting in his cave at the^orth- 
UMhe^e^'^' Acropolis (sm ,he preceding note) and listening daily 

which It IS separated by a depression. On the west it is divided bv 
anot^r hollow from Ae «KaIlcd Nymphaeum or hill of the Nymphs 
which IS crowTted by the modern Obsemtory. The north^t ^rof 

k fliiTiT^'* ■' *id« slope gently to the plain. 

^n fi£ siatera Heps cut m the rock but now ruinous leads 

up from the south-eastern side of the hill lo a smaU. artificially levelled 
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plaiform on the top of tbe hill* whert: there are some retnaipi of rock- 
hewn seats. It was on thU platforcnj probably, that the muit of the 
Areopagus met j for wt arc lold that the court sat in the open air 
(Pollux, vtiL 1 jS) on a high hill (BekWs Aa^cdota Cnand^ i. p, 253, 
Hdc 26 Ludao says that the court met in the dark night 

mQiimiii, 64 \ D$ dome, l&X Roirmn times there was an 

ancient building roofed with mud on the Areopagus (Vknivius^ 5) ^ 
what U was used for^ we do not know* A pillar or slab of atone or 
mccal was' set up on the hill with the laws relating to homicide engraved 
on tt (Lysias, i. 30), The ruins of a small church of Dion>'sriis the 
Areopagitc at the foot of the height* on the north eastern side, confirm 
the idendfication of this hill with the Areopagus^ Tradition runs that 
in this church St, Paul preached to the Athenians 
Kvii, ip Jf^.) Prof E. Curtius supposes that the writer of the 
/Af fc+i meant to say that St, Paul was taken, not to ihc 

Areopagus hilf but to the Council of the Aroopagus seated in ftoui of 
the Rop.! Colomiadc (i, 3, 1 ) in the market-pbcc. 

See Lcate, AiAf/u, i, pp. l6s* 35 *; Ch, VVmdswwth, (wuf Afti^a, p, 

67 Sf^. ; ViBCher, t/nd Erndnif^^f p, llSj Bartiiin, 

Gritfktn^andf I. p, 2 S 4 ; U, Knhlcr* ' I>er Arcopi^ m Athen* Nrrm^J, 6 (1*7*?? 
pp, 92-112 ; Dyo, Anftffit P- 45 * i Gmifi'/flaMw, I, p, Jb r^. \ 

^cdekcr,> p, sS; LoUing, * Athen,' p. 330 tf.; 3 Iiss HamSM^ 

P' 5 S 4 J7f- ! ^ Curtius* SiadfffUth^Alfi p. 2^3 js/, j C^sammiUl AoAima- 
2. p, 527 s^. 

28, 5* because Ares waa the first to be tried there etc* See i, 
2t, 4, Euripides agrees w'iih Fausanias in saying that Ares »'as the 
first to be tried on the Areopagus (£/rr/wi, 1158 s^^-) Cp^ Dcmoslhent^ 
JcxiiL 66, p. 641 j Bekker^s ^iwra, 1* p. 444f 7 

According to Hellanicus (cited by the scholiast on Euripides, 

164S and 1651), Ares was the first to be tried on the Arwpagus 3 nest| 
three generations afterwards, Ccphalns was tried there for the murder of 
his wife Procrii ; then* three generations kier, Daedalus was tried there 
for the murder of his nephew Talus ; theng after throe more generations^ 
Orestes was tried there for the murder of his mother Clytaemnestia, For 
the trial of Orestes on the Areopagus, see Aeschylus, QrtsUst j 

Demosthenes, fx. According to Aeschylus, the Areopagus was so <^kd 
because the Amaions fcheire sacrificed lo Ar« when they encamped on 
the hill {^wmi^rtidifi, 6S3 The place caUed the Amaionium, where 

the Amaaons encamped and where some of them were buried (Plumreh, 
27 I Diodorus, iv^ 28 ; Harpocrarion and Stephanus B^TMtidSp 
s.v, 'AptfdvKov), was probably on or near the Areopagus. ^ 
writers (C, Wachsmuth* Z>iW Sfad^Af^rit, t, p. 4=S note 2 ; G- 

GnWA. 1. p. 43 5 note 4) hare suggested t^t 

Areopiigus {Arffas means ^ the hill of cursing,' the first part o e 

name being derived from ara ^ a curse" and tbe reference being to t e 
Furies who had a sanctuary On the side of the hiU (see below), &n were 
somtfimesi known as Arai, iCe. ^ the cutscs * (Aeschyln^ ^irwcJw f, 
4i 7)t tp, E. Rohde* m MnaiiiAit N, F. $0 0 ^ 9 $)^ ^ 

Me R, A Nell informs me that the deriii^tion bfam&s from ihougo 
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ttccptimaj, IS supported by old forms like auMot ffrwn ati 7 /\ 
(Ikim jrw^), as «,ll „ by y™„ger forms such « 
war^jJW aud The regularly formed adjtctis^e fram «rrr 

would be which w« acluaby in use. The explanattor of the 

t^e ^opagus A$ 'the htll of cursing' derives support from the £sct 
mat ^leTnn oaths by the Furttt atid other deities a-ert taken on the hilL 
and that a maa who forswore himself ia taking such oaths ikos supposed 
to incur “aJI the corses in the dty ” <Diiiarchus, i. 46 As tribe 

sanctuary of Ares see i. 8. 4 note. ' ^ / 

28 . s, an altar of Warlike Athena. The Athenians appear to 
h.ive sworn by the Sun. Ares, and Warlike Athena in conduZg a 

333), and » did the people of 
Fe^ajiius i^FraTikei P^gaman, f. No„ J3I Warlike 

Athena was aJsiO woribipped at Pbita^a (in, 4, i), 

28 * S. thfl stone of Injury and the stona of EnthleBmess. 
Theophnwtiu (ated by Zenobius, \v. 36) say? that there were altars of 
iBjn^ and Ruihlesness at .Athens ; he probably refers to these stones, 
which may have been a]tar.shaped biKks. According to Cicere 

u’* Athenians, after expiating the CyIonian massacre, 

erect^ a shnre of Contumely and Impudence, by which Cicero means 
the altars or stonw of Injury and Ruthlessness. Xenophon alludes to 
stone of Ruthlessncss when he says (CtfjirvWwjw, vill 35) that the 
Laci^aMonians esteemed Ruth Tr. ■ pity/ ‘ reverence ’) a goddess, 
not Ruthlessness {iina/itfiii). Euripides refcrs to the two stones when 

Taun's^ 961 rjiy.) that on coining to the 
Areopagus to be tned he occupied one pedestal or seat { 6 atAn>a\ while 
the eldest of the Furies (his accusers) took the other. On a cameo and 
a vasc-jatnting which represent the acquital of Orestes, the accused is 
wn with hw tight foot planted 00 a rough stone, probably the stone 
oT Injury (Daremberg et Saglio, Jhft. AntiquiUt, t. p. tog » 

^!h identify' the tw 4 sie^I 

w blocks standing on the plntfonu on the top of the hilL 

hilMs* a“bIorh the steps, on the level of the 

?;d« «f ^ of stone excavated in the limestone rock, forming three 
Sides of a quadrangle, like a indmium: It faces the sewth: on its 4 stand 
west side I, .a block; the former may perhaps l«ve iSli^he 

tn^nal, the two latter the rode stones which Pausanias saw bc« « 
{AtAf Hi and AitKa, p. 63). 

Perhaps the two stones were used to swear on, the accuser and 
accused standing on them as they took their oaths. We have seen fnote 

Athens thereI,one 
which was used for s bke purpose. The custom of swearing on a slLe 
IS not o^TOmiTOOn among pnmirive peoples. See VV. Maminizer 

Manm-s < D^ption of the Western Islands of ia P nk™^I 

J>t/&>(London, i88j), p. 167. 

ttb goddflSMt whom tiie AthenUas call elu 
mhlo Ones etc As to this euphemistic name for the Eutneuides 
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qr Furies, q?, ii, ii. 4- Hclbiiius ifquoted by Phoilus, 
p, 535 a 4 t± Bekker) 5ayS^ All the aocients, but most of all the 
Athenians, were careful nai to um ili-omened words; so they calkd the 
prison " the chamber/ and the cEscutioTicr " the public rnau/ and the 
Furies (Erinyes) they called * Eimienidcs “ ihe kitidly ones *) or * the 
VeneraWe Goddesses/^ The sanctuary of the Furies at Athens was 
w.idy according to one account, to have been founded by Epimenides 
die Cretan (Diogenes LaemuSt L lo. ttl% doubtlcis at the time 
when be puriUcd Alhcna after the affair of Cylon+ But probably the 
sanctuary was rriuch older. According to one account it was founded 
after the irlal of Orestes (Aeschylus^ 804 i Dinarchu% L 

S7 ; Schol. on Thucydides^ i. 136). The sanctuary mint have been in 
the depression between the Areopagus and the Acropolla i for hcrcj as 
wt* are expressly told by Valerius Maximus (v+ 3. Esl 3), was the grave 
of OedlpuSg and we know from Pausanias (| 7 below) that the grave was 
within the sacred enclosure of the Furies. This situation agrees with 
the narrative of the massacre of Cylou's fellow-conspimiois j as they were 
cocting down from the Acropolis some of them took tefuge at the altars 
of the Furies, where they were despatched (Thucydides, i. J 36 ; Plutarch, 
T/uitus, J3). These altars are mentioned by Pausanias elsewhere 
(vil 25* a), Euripides says that the disappointed Furies^ after the 
acquittal of Orestes at the Areopagus, disappeared down a chasm la the 
earth dost beside the hill 1170 This chasm is doubllss 

the deep Assure at the foot of the low predpice on the north-eastern side 
of the hltl ; it Is approached through a chaos of huge blocks of rock and 
cgutains a pcwl of black water. Wordsworth was told by a woman, 
whom he found filling her pitcher here* that the spring flows during 
summer and i$ esteemed for its medldnaJ virtues. It is a sunless and 
gloomy spot Two of iht three images of the Furies w^ere of Panan 
marble, works of Scopas ; the third, standing betw'een the other two^ was 
a Work of Cnlamis (Clement of Alexandria, iv. 47? O’ 

Potter; Schoi on Aesebinesy i f3d, p. 3821 edr Schultz). Oaths were 
tolcen by the Furies and other deities at the Areopagus (Dinarchusi 1. 
473 qs. 64), and prayers were oflered to them on behalf of the state 
(Aeschines, i. 18S 3 C /. A. ii. No. 57 b, p. 403). The wTsrship of the 
Furies was cunducted by a family called the Hesychids (*H 5 rvx *®“0 
traced their descent from a certain Hesychus (^thc quiet One^). They 
sacrificed to the Furies and headed the prucession b their honour. 
liunLly of the Eupatrids hod no share In the sacrifice. Before sacrificing 
to the goddesses, the Hesychids sacrificed a sacred ram to their anceswr 
Hesychus whom they called a hero and who had a shrine beside me 
Cybniujn, outside the Nine Gates/' as Polemo described the situation 
(Schol, on Sophocles, Oid. 4^9 i Polemo, cd. Prelkri Frag, 49 ? ^ 
the Hesychids, sec J> Topifer, At/ijfAr pp. 170-^7%y , ^he 

" Cylonium * was ptobably a shrine of some 5ori erected as an espiatioit 
on the spor where some of Cylon’s fellow-cortspirators had been cut down, 
cloie to the altars of the Furies (see aboii^e). ■^*Th& Nine Gates wm 
probably the old fortified outwork on the wesiem face of the Actopolis 
(set above^ p. 556), Hence the sanctuary' of Hesychus was most prob- 
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flbljr in (he tiDlloir between the AerDpolis and the Areopagus. The 
priestesses of the Kesychtd bmily burnt honey cahe$ to the Furies 
(CaUimochus, quoted by the scholiast on Sophocles, Oed, CsL 48 9J, 
and milk was ofTcred to them in earthen sessels (StboL on Aeschines, i. 
[88, p, tSt, ed. Schulti). Poiemo tells us that persons who had been 
wrongly supposed to be dead and for whom funeral rites had consequently 
been perforated were not allowed to enter the sanctuary of the Furies 
(Heaychiua, f.tc SorrejpdiroTjWoe; Pofemo, cd. Preller, Frag, 50). 

On the nnetuary ofthe Furies or Evmenidcs, see Leake, Athens, nr. raS-ija : 
Cb. Wctdswortl^ AthsitS ami Att$e^ 65"®? > Viseher, Eriauemnerw unA 
Eitvlriifie, p, Jts ! ItHrstBO, D, CTitt/mlattd, i. p. 384; C Bdllichci, in 

Phimnui. SLippk 3 (rfiS?), p. X 33 ; C. Wachstnuih, Die Sr^ A/hsn im 

Alteethtim, t. pp. iS*-Ti 3 S LcJhng, ■.^Ihen.' p 330; Baedeker,' p. (8; Miss 
Hamson, Atteietii Athens, p. 557 jyy, 

28 . 6, whom Heaiod In th# Theogony calls the Furies. Hesiod, 
TAeeg. (85. 

28 . 6, Aeschylus was the first to np(ressnt them with anakos in 
their hair. See Aeschylus^ Choephori, 1049 sq. 

08 , 6. there is nothing teirible In their On a vt^ive 

relief in the Church of Sl John, half an hour to the east of Argos, the 
Furies are portrayed as three maidens of mild aspect clad in long 
robes, each of them with a serpent in her right hand and a dower in her 
lefL See MittMeiL d, txrek. /ns/, in Atinit, 4 (1879)^ p. 152 jy., with 
pi. Ik. ; Roscheria LcjSkstit, 1. pp. 1330, 1352 sgy. The images of the 
Furies at Athens were by Scopas and Calunis (see above, p. 365). 

£S. y. thQ tomh of OetUpuB, Valerius Maximus says (v. 3. Ext, 3) 
that the bones of Oedipus were buried between the Areopagus and the 
Acropolis, and were wonhipped as those of a hero, an altar being 
erected to him. Xhe gratiTt of Oedipus seems to have been regarded su 
a lalisman which secured the safety of the state (.Sophocles, Oed, Cut, 

1 $18-1334, tyi^jybji Aristides, fJr*. xlvi. vol. *. p. 330, ed, DindorfV. 
Originally the situation of the grave appears to have been kept as a state 
secret, which was only cominunicaled by a high magistrate (probably the 
titular king) to hts successor when he was about to die or lay down 
his office (Sophocles, //.rr.), just as the knowledge of the grave of Dirce 
at Thebes was a secret communicated only by the general of cavalry to 
his successor (PJuiarch, De gents .Swohr, $ j see note on ix 17 6) 
But the knowledge of the grave of Oedipus at Athens had probably 
leaked out long before the time of Fausaniaa, Sophocles describes the 
dwth of Oedipus m a mysterious way which leaves it uncertain whether 
the poet supposed it to have taken place at Colonus or at Athens. But 
there are fcatuiw in his description which point to Athens and the 
neighbourhood of the Axeopagus as the spot which he associated with 
the death and hence, probably, with ihe burial of Oedipus Thus he 
says that ^ipus was Ust seen at “ the sheer threshold," near the 
memorial of the covenant which Theseus and Pirithous made with each 
other, and that his daughters went thence and fetched water from '■ die 
hill that looks on Green Demetiur" (Sophocles, Otd. Col. i 500 sco.'i 
How “the sheer (or abruptly descending) threshold" must mean as 
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Proil Jebb a natural fissure or chasnip sappased to be the coni- 

meaccmeet of a passage leading down to the nether world.'' Such a 
fissure h the cave On the northern side of the AieopagiiB down which 
the Furies passed after the trial of Orestes (see above, p. 5 &sX (^^r. 
P. KastTomenoSp however, states that there is a cavern also at Colonus^ 
the access being through a house on the south'west sjope of the hilL See 
P, KastrcHnenos, £hi tvn p* 24.) Near the dssure in the 

Aureopagns, at the wesiem foot of the Acropolis, was a sanctuary of Green 
Demcttr (sec I 22. 3 note) i and at the foot of the Pnyx hillj probably 
id full view of the sanctuary of Green Demcler^ there were In antiquity 
some natural springs and an important founiain (see note on i, 14. t, 

*• Enncacruntts from which Sophocles may have supposed that the 
daughters of O^^pus drew water. Further, there v™ a place somewhere 
to the north of the Acropolis where Theseus and Pirithous were said to 
have covenanted (see a. t S. 4 n-ate)+ All these coincidences of Athenian 
topography with ^phoclcs's description ane in favour of the view that 
Sophocles knew the grave of Oedipus beside the Areopagus and hinted at 
it in his play. It is possible that the tomb wa$ originally at Colonus, 
and that the leanains of the hero were removed to Athens early in the 
Peloponnesian war. If the safety of the state wras really belie^'cd to 
depend on these teimuirsp the Athenians would hardly have left them 
outside the walls^ e^eposed to the risk of being found and carried off by 
the prowling parties of the enemy, w'ho ra^-nged all the adjoining country. 
The grave of Oedipus was not the only tomb at Athens the situation of 
which was nominally or really kept a secret, because the national safety 
was believed to be bound up with it. Dmarchus tells us (i. p) that 
the Council of the Areopagus giuuds the secret graves on which the 
safety of the slate depends.’' For other examples of these state talismans 
in ^mtiqtlity, see note On ViiL 47 . S- Oedipus see 

CIl Wordsworth, attd A/iicaf p. 302 j R. G. Jebb, Inmiductlon 

to Sophocles, O^dtfius pt xxviiL As Pausanias ftmarks, 

Homer appears to have supposed that Oedtptts died at Thebes; for ho 
says iriiL 679 that Mecisteus went to Thebes to be present 

at the funeral of Oedipus. On the other hand^ Aristides ( 0 r. xh'i. vol. 

P- Dindorl) and the scholiast on Euripides i 7 ^* 7 ) 

speak of Oedipus as buried at Colonus. Cp. i. 3^' 4 - Another legend 
^ to the grave of Oedipus is toM by the scholiast cm Sophocles 

follows, Wh^n Oedipus di^ at Thebes the people would 
not allow him to be burled thert So his remains were taken to a place 
Called Ceus in Boeoria and there interred. But misfortunes afterwards 
hefelt the villagers, which they put down to the burial of Oedipus in their 
midst. Therefore they obliged the friends of Oedipus to remove his 
reoiaini, HI5 friend^ nccordiugly carried away the remains and depo$ll^ 
them secretly by night at Eteonns in ft sanetnary of Demeter, which in 
the darkness they did not recognise ns such.' The affhiri howe:^'er, came 
light, aj^d the inhabitants of the place inquired of the god wbftt they 
should da But the god told them not to disturb the suppliant of the 
goddess. So the hones of the wanderer were left in peace^ and the 
^cttiaiy was called the Oedipodeunv 
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28 , S. The court called PaF 4 h 3 rfitiiiii etc. The pqlice cna^straEcs 

railed the Ele^ncn pincsided in this court (HjiriTacralion, s.v. Uapd^ii/c-tov ; 
PolJux, viii. Ill j cp. Aristaphanesp IVasfis^ i io 3 ). The court was at 
least as old as the fifth century ilC, since it i*as mcfitioned by Anti- 
phon (Hajpocration, It appears to have stood ie the market¬ 

place; for AniiphcifL, speaking of a caic which would seem to have 
fallen under the jurisdiction of the Eleven^ says that It was tried in the 
market-place (Antiphon, v, lo). From the same speech of Antiphon 
{| It) we infer that the comt'house was a roofed buildingp not an 
enclosure open to the sky like the courts in which cases of murder were 
tried. Pausanias^s stateinent that the court was in. an out-of>-the-way 
place and that only trifilog coses were tried in it seems to be a mere 
inference from the name Parab^-stum thrust aside The sajoe may 
be said of the statement that the aittings of the court w'erc secret 

p. 651, i v, Tl^pa!^i.vTuv; Bekker^s 
I. p, 292, line 54 On the northern slope of the iWnseum 

Hill there is an artihcially levelled space with a row' of seven seats hewn 
in the rock at one side and a bench, also hewn out of the rock, on 
another side (see Curtins und Kaupeit, Ar/as vim AfAat, p. 19 
with pi. vi, 4), Prof. V* KOhIcr suggested (//mwer, 6 (1873). p. 96 
note) that this remarkable cuitEOg in the rock might be the Parabystum. 
But the conjecture is devoid of evidence or probability. The court 
Paraby^situh is mentioned in an inscription <C /. A. ii. No. 8a2>. 

On tiM rAmb^nm see C- WachsaioLb, J>if Sfsdi Atkta, i pp. 365-368, On 
Ihe b«rd of the Elc^'en see Wachsmuth, a/, a/. 2. Ol Jfid /j, ; K. F. HcfiiiancL 
GnfiA. cd. V, Thumser, S 99. p. 3^6 w.s G. BumIe* CTwA. 

Siaafi^ u^id f 184, p, 233 ; cf. Oilbcrt* GriicJL 

fiumtrf* I. p, 185 ij. 

29 . 8 . Tbo court eallod Tri^oRiua. This court was tnentioned in 
lost werrks of Dinarchus (folluK, viii. 121), Lycurgos, and Menander 
(Maipocmtion, i.t*. T^rywksi' &KooTi|fiiok}i. Cp. Photius, LfXil'aii, s.v. 
TpiYoiw i SchoL on Aristophanes, H'ofjv, 130. 

28 , 8, The Batrachiuia flros^reen ■) and the Phonnicituu 
(*red ), These two courts are not mentioned by any other aacient 
writer } but Aristotle tells us (Cens/ifu/uftt of Athens^ col. 32, p. 240, 
t± Sandys) that each iaw-couit had a ccruin colour painted on the 
lintel of the doorway, and each juryman received a staff or baton 
painted with the colour of the court in which he was to sit, 

^ 28 . 8. the Heli&na, Harpocrat ion says 'HAraioJt <■ Heliaea 

IS the srieatest law-couri at Athens, in which public aifairs were tried by 
a thousand or fifteen hundrtd jurymen." Cp. Suidas, Stephanus Bysan- 
tins, and Photius, Lfxifon, t.v. HAutia ; Jitym&l, p, 427, #.v. 

KAuiia; Belcher's . 4 Gratea^ t. pp, ,89, 262, 31019,; Schol. 
on Aristophanes, W&tpi, 88, 77* % Schol. on Aristo^anes, iCnightf, 
898: SchoL on Dt^osthenes, jcxiv. ai, p. 70b. The meaob^ of the 
nartie and the situation of the court arc both unknown. On the Hetiaea 

C. W’achsiauth, ^/V SloAi Aihtn^ 2. pp, 358*3851 £. Curtius, 
Siadtgtiekkku^ p. 62 19. t K. F. Hentnann, Grittk. S/mtra/Mumtr, 
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ed V. Th^ser, p. 538 sgf. j C. BuaoU, GnWA. Siaa^- w RrcA^r- 
p, 27 a j G, Ctlben, Grf^M. t. 

p. 4jS Ont pf the sections of this court presidcil over by the 

Hiesmothetae and wa^ hence called the Hcliaea of the Thcsmothelae 
(Cl/, iv. No. 27 p. 10 : W. Dlttexibcrger^ fmcr. 

Grtii'c, JO’ Autiphoii. n, zr* where for iJA^urijtr we must read 
as Taylor proposed j cp. Andocides, 1. 28). 

28 . 3 , thfi ono called after the Palladium, where casee of in- 
volnntaiy homicide are tried. Aristotle says {Comiiitiftitn ff/AfAtns^ 
57) that the cases tried in the court of the Palladjum were in^tiluniaiy 
homicide, and conspiniicy (a^nst life), and the slaying of a slave, a 
^ fbrtigner.*' Cp. Harpocrution, j.t^, ^i^^rktimnK 
and fTi llaAAaS^ The leifefid of the origin of the court, as ic 15 here 
told by Paii^ias, L$ also rebced, with vaTratioits in detail, by Harpocra' 
iicm and StiitiM «Vi TtakXaBtt^% Pollux (viii. 1 18 the scholiast 
P' ed. Schulti), and an anonymous writer 
(Bekkeris^^dfc/a 1. p. 311^ line j Harpocradon says 

iJTi llaA^oi^) that when the Argives under AgamciTinon put in to 
Athens on their way from Troy, bringing the Palladium or image of 
Palbs with them^ Demophoa (son of Theseus) carried olf the PaJladium 
arid slew many of the Argtves who pursued him- Indignant at this, 
Agamemnon demanded justice on Deinophoii;^ and hence a court com¬ 
posed of fift)- Athenians and fifty Argives was formed to try the case ; 
the members of the court were called a tiiit which they ever 

^ten^rds retained. This account of Harpocration is derived from 
Chtodemus, as we Itam from Suidas (i.v. EaAA^SiV). According to 
Ph^odemus (cited hy Suidas, /.f.) the ArgiveSp sailing froin Tray, put in 
to Fnalerum, where they were slain by the natives in ignorance; but 

Deniophon) recognised them and found 
t e PaJiadium, and the court of the PaJbdlum was established on the 
spot by comMtid of an oracle. PuIIuk says (/.r.) that after the capture 
of Trciy certain ArgiveSp bringing with them the PalEaditimp put in to 
Fhalenun and being slain by the natives in ignomnee were left weltering 
Oct c ground until Acamas revealed the fact of their nationality^ where¬ 
upon they were buried and received the title of the Unknown Ones by 
c^mand of an oracle 5 moreover the Falbdium wim set up on die spot, 
f homicide continued to be tried there thence- 

^rtm ^imitarly the scholiast on Aeschines (Ac.) says that some 
r^ves with die Palladium pu[ in to Phaterum, where they were 
nmnientioiuJly slain by the natives i as the corpses remained long fresh 
I by wild beasts, the natives made inquiries and 

from Acamas that the slain men w'ere Argives ; so they found 
aJUdium, set it up m the sanctuary of Athena at PhaJerumj and, 
aving buried the dead, established them a court for the trial of m- 
voijniary homicide. Thus the evidence of Phanodemus, Pollin, and 
« scholiast on Aeschmes goes to show that the court of the PalMium 
Phalejnam. On the other hand Plutarch says 37) that 

_ t right Wing of the army of the AmajorLs was attacked by the Athen- 
fjnom Palladium, Ardetcu^ and Lyceum ^; from which, as Mt^ 
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ArdeUuj aiyl tlic Lyceum were to the east of Athens (see abnve^ notes 
on i. 19. 5 ; i. 19^ 6), tt wouEd seem to follow that the court of the PaJla- 
dium was also to the enst of Athens. A difiTercnr acccnmt (s given by 
Folyaenus of the way 10 which the Palladium came into the pos&ession 
of the Athenians. He saya (L 5) that Demophon reccisied the Palladium 
from Diomede to take Care qL \Miei9 Agamemncm a^ked it back, 
Demophon E^ave the true Fnllaihum to an Athenian named Buzy^^es to 
lake to Athens, while he succeeded in palming off a copy of it on 
Agamemnon. In Koman times a new Palladium waa made and dedica^ 
ted to the gods and the oiy “ at the bidding of the Pythian Apollo 
(C A A. ill. No. 7J). 

Peisons convicted of involmiiary homietde In the court of the 
FaJladium had to depart the country by an appointed road within a 
certain time and had to remain in banishment till they were pardoned 
by the kin of the slain man, when they were allowed to return, but not 
before certain sacrifices had been odered and purificatOTy ceremonies 
performed {Demosthenes, xxiti. yt jf., p. 643 where for aiAenpai 
Tiva it would seem that we pmst ncad antScfr^rai rtv; cp, tisLj xJiii. 57^ 
p, 1069, lix. 9, p. 1348; C. I. A. t. 61; Hicfcsj Civ^i 

No. 59; Dittcnberger, 5j/%e imer. Gfwc. No. 45)^ 
There wTre images both of Athena and Zeus at the F^ladium (C /. A. 
K No. 373 : C /. A. iii. No. 71). The priest of Zeus at the FaJladium 
had a seat reserved for him in the theatre (C /. A, lii No. 273). In 
later times the Palladium was one of the haunts of philosophers^ like 
the Academy and the Fainted Colonnade ( Plutarch, cny/0, 14), 

See Mikhhofer, " Alhen,' p. 179 jg,; E. Curtius^ 
p. ; 0 . Busoit, und i. g 207* 

p. £73 ^ G- Gilbert, Gm^A. S^aa^oiftrtAum^^^ i. pt 427 

28. 10. the court of the Delpbininm. Aristotle says {Conjfi/u/i^ 
of AiAens^ 57) : If a man confesses a homicide hni asserts that it was 
legal, as for ejcample if he caught bis victim in adultery or killed him by 
mistake in war or in an athletic contest, he is tried in the court of the 
Dclpbinium.''^ Cp. Demosthenes, xriiL 74, and Pollmc, viiL 119^ who 
tells the same legend as Fausanias with regard to the foundation of the 
court As to the Delphioinm or sanctuary of Ddphinion Apollo where 
the court sat, see i. 19. J note. As to Theseus's sbughierof Pallas and 
his sons, see i. 22. 2 note. 

28. 10. the Court in the PlTUnetmi. As to the Piytancum, see I 
10. 3 nnle, Demoslheues says (xxiiL 76, p. 845): « If a stone or a piece 
of wood or imon or any such ihing fait and strike a man, and the person 
who threw the thing is not known, hut they do know and am in posses¬ 
sion of (he thing which killed the man, thKi that thing is brought to trial 
at the comrt of the Prytaneum.” Cp. Bekker^s Arucdc^a i. p. 311 

line 15 Animals which had killed a human being, as well as inani¬ 
mate instruments of death, were tried for murder at the Prytancum 
(Aristotltj if A/A^rtTf 57^ judges were the titular king 

and the oMcials called tribal kings ; on The latter devolved the duty of cast¬ 
ing the offending object outside the boundaries (Aristotle^ Ac t Pollux, viii 
90 and 120). These old-world ideas and practices were counlenanced 
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by Plato, who, m laying down Laws for an imaginaiy comnionwcaUh^ 
lx. pp, S73 d -374 a) : If a beast of burden or afiy other 
animal shall kill any one^ except it be while the afilmal is competlii^ In 
one of the public games^ the relalioni of ibe deceased ^hoJl prosecute 
ibe animal Ibr murder; the judges shall be such clerks of the market as 
the kiasman of the deceased may appoint; and the animal^ if found 
guilty^ shall be put to death and cast beyond the boundaries of the 
country. But if any lifeless object, with the exception of a ibtinderboU 
or any such missile hurled by the hand of God, shall deprive a man of 
hfe either by hdibg on hsm or throtigb the miin's felling on it, the next 
of kin to the deceased shall, making expLadoa for hlniself and all his kin, 
appoint his nearest neighbour as judge ^ and the things if found guilty, 
shall be cast beyond the boundaries, os hath been pro-vcdcd in the case 
of the anlmali^ Pausanias has recorded elsewhere (v. 27. 10 ; vi. 11+ 6) 
ihe punishment of two statues for having accidentally caused the death 
of human beings. In the latter passage (vL tl. 6) he says that the 
punishment of inanimaie objects for having accidentally been the cause of 
death was introduced at Athens by Draco; but it w^s probably much 
older. For snch a custom^ based on the view' that animals and things 
ate endowed with a consciousness like that of man, goes back to the 
infancy of the human race, if we may judge from its piov^alence among 
savage and barbarous peoples at the present day. Thus among some 
of the abonginal tribes of Australta, the spear or other weapon of an 
enemy which has killed a friend is always burnt by the kinsmen of the 
deceased (J. Dawson, Aui/ni/iaxr pL 53 ^ cp. 

Injii/uU^ 7 (187^)1 P- Among the Kookics of 

Chittagong, w'hen a tiger has killed a man^ his femily is obliged to hunt 
the tiger tilt they kill it or another tiger arid feast on its flesh in rev^enge 
for the death of their kinsmarL And if a man happens to be killed by 
falling from a tree, his kinsfolk assemble, hew' down the tree^ cut it into 
chips, and scatter the chips to the wind for having, aa they say, been 
the cause of the death of their brother ” {Astafic 7^ p. 1 So 

jy. Svo ed ; A. Bastlan, l''lrUtmfam/ft£ am p. jyji. In 

the Zend-Avesta it a ordained that if the mad dog, or the dog that 

bites without barking, smite a sheep or wound a man, the dog shah pay 

for it as for wilful murder'’ (Vcndidild, xiiL 5. 31, vol. 2. pv 1 59 , trans. 
by J. Darmestelcr). The Jewish law ordained that an ox which gored 
a man or woman to death should be stoned (friv/jur, xxi. 28). Among 
the Bogus, an East African tribe, an Ox or cow- or any domestic 

animal which klha a human being is put to death (W, Muniingef, 

St£frn und dtr p^^ 83). On the continent of Europe, 

“ down to a comparatively late period, the lower animals w-cre In all 
[ntspects considertcl amenable to the laws. Domestic anitnaJs were tried 
In the Common criminal courts, and their punishment on conviction was 
death { wild nnimaJs fell under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and their punishment was banishment and death by exorewm and 
excommunication. , , , In every instance adv-cicates wTre assigned to 
defend the animafet and the whole pioceedingi, trial, senlencei and 
execution, were conducted with all the strictest formalities of justice. 
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The researches of Frejidi have brmighl to light tlie records 

of obety-two processes ^^mist animdSp tried in Lhe cotins from 1120 to 
when the last trial and executbuj that of a cow, took place.** 
(Subsequent research has brought to light a good many more such 
cases,) A law-suit between the people of the commune of St Julicn, 
and a coleopttroi^ insect known id naiundists as the aar^s 

lasted for more than fony-two years. A famous French jurist^ Chas- 
Sauce, first made his name in a law-suit which the diocese of Autun 
brought against rats, and in which Chassanee appeared for the rats 
and won his case. A sow and six young ones were tried at Lavegny in 
1457 an a charge of hailing muederod and partly eaten a chlid The 
MW w-as found guilty and sentenced to death ; but the young ones were 
acquitted in consideration of their youth and the bad txample set them 
by their mother. At Basle in 1474 a cock was tried for having laid an 
egg, and being found guilty was burnt at the stake as a sorcerer^ The 
recorded pleadings in this Jait case are said to be voluminous. See 
Chambers, pp^ T 3 ^]iZ 9 (from which the foregoing 

quotations and facts are taken); P. Lc Bmn, //rV/wW mtfyire d^s 
sti^r^tifKusfs {2“ ed. Amsterdam^ ^733), i. p, 243 ; 
Robert, “ Procii intentds aux animaux,' Muf/iHn dt 
G/n^r^f drj df r (tSAfi), pp. ;; Ah 

Chaboseau, ‘Froefes contre les animaux,* Ln Tradt/^^, 2 (1S68X PP- 
362-364. An old English law, only repealed in the pre^nt reigu^ 
ordained that a beast that killed a man, a cart-wheel that ran over hiim 
or a tree that fell on him and killed him, w-as deodand, or given to Cod, 
in consequence of which it was forfeited and sold for the benefit of the 
poor (E. B, Tylor, Erfm/Evi [, p. 

28 . JO. the Ox-dayer alewr aa ox for the first time etc. Sec I 
24. 4 note. 

28 , n. the sword of Cambyses. King Camby&es is said to 
have accideulally inflicted a mortal woimd on himself with his own 
sword, the weapon penetrating the thigh, just where the king had struck 
the sacred bull Apis, Herodotus, who tells the story (iii. 64)^ appears 
to think that the wound was a righteous retribution for the king^s impiety. 

28 . I K In Firaeofl, h^ide tbe ftea, is a court called Phreattjs 
ett Demosthenea saj-s {xxiv. 77 p, 645 > that if a man, who 

had been banished for an involuntary homicide and had rot yet been 
pardoned by the kinsmen of his victim, were accused of another and 
voluntary liomidde, he was tried on this second charge at Phreattys, 
beside the lea, be speaking from a shtp^ while his Judges Listened on the 
shore; if he were conricted, he was capiialiy punished; if he were 
acquitted^ he returned into banishment on account of the forintr and 
accidental homicide. Aristotle says a/AtA^fts, 57) that the 

second charge on which a banished man might be tried at PhreaUys was 
that of killing or wounding somebody. According to Pollux (vui! rao) 
the accused was not allowed to cast an anchor or put out a gangway 
while he made his defence from the ship. Thcophiastus supposed that 
the court took its name from a hem called J>kreatt>^ (Harpoemdon, s.v. 
lir 4>peflTT0i). Helbdiuj, as quoted by Photitts p. 535 a, 
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liTi^ =£ e<L Bckkcr}, say^ that ttie accused pt^aded Jit$ oiitsc Qn 
shipboard ** nutsido Pinwiis,” by which the writer probably meant outride 
the great |iiiii»iJr of An aiioji)'inoii& writer^ whcnse statement 

is somewhat conhised^ appears to place Phreattys at ihe harbour of Zea 
(Bekker's Afurifffia Otwea, 1 . pi 17 ; 35 to Zea, see above^ ppu 7^ 

9 ,16 

FroC Mitcbhf^ief has plausibly idcntihed Phreattys with the outermost 
point of the peninsula which bounds the enliunce to the harbour of Zea 
on the cast. Hert, outside the ancient fortificarioh-wallr and about t feel 
above ibe sea, w^Vuch i$ particularly deep at this point, there are at least 
a dozen o\'al holes sunk in the rock^ each hole measuring about 3 ft. 
b iuh bngp lE im widcp and 3 ft. deep. Pruf. Milchh^fcr sugs'^^ts that 
these basins were used for washing and preparing the purple shell (epu 
H. Bl Limner, \* p. 3 JO and ihat they may have gj^un 

10 the spot the name of Phreattys or *■ the place of tanks * (from 
*a wctl* or ^ tank'). See lutrim va/r Er/autrr^dcr Jk'j'/p i- pp- 

13t ^-9 $9 H. N. Ulrichs, on the other hand* proposed to put 
Phreutys at a point on the i^hore a little to the south-west of the entrance 
to Zea. There is here a small harbour outside the line of the ancient 
fortifications - and in the rocky shore there is an oval depression 
resembling a baih^ with a small round hole in front of it. Doch these 
holes art filled w'ith the water of a spring called T^y/srt^\ See 
H. N. UJrichSj am/ Fjc^rs^Aatigiffff t. p. I7J jy- Dodwell found in 

a tomb at Piraeus the bronie ticket of a juryman named Diodorus, who 
had sat in the court of Phreattys (Dodwell, Ztfwr, l. p. 4J J 

28 . 1 1 . Teucar waa tlio ftrst to plead thm However Pausanias 
mentions elsewhere (ii. 2 ^. 10} a story that Telamon, the father of 
Teuccr, had similarly pleaded his defence standing on a mole in the sta- 

29 . 1. a ship made for th# procossioa at the Pauatheniaii 

festival. The ship was moved on wheels and to its mast was fastened 
the new robe, embroidered with scents from the battles of the Cianu 
and Gods, which ^vas presented to Athena every fourth year at ihe great 
Panadienaic ftsti^nJ. The trew of the ship consisted of priests and 
prieslesies wearing golden crowTis and garlands of flowers. As the 
vessel was being looked from hermoonngSt a choir sang a hymn imitiog 
the wind to blow fair behind the sacied bark. See Pbilostraius, FirV. 
Safi/t, XL i. y * Himerius, Or^ IIL 12 ; Heliodorus, i^ 10 t 

Harpocration, j.w, Ttjs-t«w; Schol. On Aristophanes, 

SchoL on Aristophanes, Pr^Kv^ 4i Si Schol. on Aristides, alii, (at 
eflid), vol j. p. 342 ed Dindorf; [Virgil,] Vins, 2 l According 

to Philostratus (U\) the route followed by the procession with the ship 
was from the Ceramicus to the Eleustnium, then round the Eleusinium 
and past the Pelatgicmn to the Pythiuni or sanctuary of the Pythian 
Apollo, where the ship was moored. As lo the Eleusinlum and Pelar- 
fiiojiti, see above, pp. 1 1 9 3 If the Pjthium is idenril 5 ed with 

the image of the Pythian Apollo near the temple of Olympian Zeus (i. 
^ 9 * tjj k will follow that the ship was moored near that templti in the 
Soaith“east quarter of Aiheus, whereas Pausanias represents it as kept 
near the Areopagus, in the western quarter of Athens. Dr. Dbrpfeld 
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has proposed to idemify the Pythium mih the sanctuary of Apollo In 
the cave, on the north-western fece of the Acropolis {see above, L sB. 4 
nocej. This would reconcile the evidence of Pausnnias and Philostmtus 
as to the resliiig--pUicc of the Fanathenaic ship ; bur ns wc have the 
unanimous testimony of Thucydid^ (ii. 13)^ Strabo (i;t. p, 404), 
PaiiSinias (i. ig. t)p and insenpdon^ (note on i. 19, j) lo the fact of 
the Pythium beln^ near the Olympieum, h would sectn that Dr- 
feld, in placing it in the opposite quarter of Athens^ only escapes one 
difficulty to encounter a much greater. It is hUr to add that Dr. 
D^irpfeld'S view as to the situation of the Pythium is to some extent 
countenanced by Euripides, who, dscribing the cliffs on the north lace 
of the Acropolis where was the cave of Apollo, says{/tfif, 2S5) that they 
were honoured by *^thc Pythian god and the P> thLaji lightning/' Prof 
Cl Wachsmuth suggested that there may have been two sanctuaries of 

the Pythian Apollo at Athens, one in the cave, and the other_the chief 

one--to the south-east of the Acropolis N. F. 23 

(1868), p, SS JW-i cp. t&. pp. ^79 S31 but he afterwards 

admitted that this view was open to gras-e objections, since wc know' 
that Apollo in the cave was worshipped under the tide of ‘Apollo under 
the heights,^ but have no proof that he was called the Pythian Apollo 
(C. Wachsmuth, ZIm Sf^ 1. p, ^^ 6 ). Cp. Miss Harrison, 

A/Ai^Sf p, 564 J, Pickardt in A Mm fan Journal p/ 

ArfAamfff^, 8 (1893), p, 6o 

At Smyrna, during the celebration of the feast of Dionysus, which 
fell in early spring in themonihof Anthesterion,a sacted ship, steered hy 
the priest of Dionysus, was carried aloft in procession round the market¬ 
place, The pageant was believed to commemorate an ancient naval 
victory which the Sm^Tnaeans had won over the CMaus {Philostram^ 
Vic i. 25. 1 s Aristides, Or. xv. vol i, p, ed, Dindorf; 

lA.j Kxii. vol. r, p, 44&, kL Dindorf). 

29 . t. A larga wsaal than tho one at DoIob etc. Pausanias 
appnienily liad net heard of the colossal ship with forty banks of oars 
which Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egj pt, had built for himself j it wtis 
240 cubits long and 4S cabils high. See Calllxenus^s description of 
this monster ship, quoted by Athenaeus^ v, p, ^03 jf. \ cp. Plutarch, 
Ofwffriujj 43. Ptolemy PhiHadcIphus owned tw'o ships with jo banks 
of oars each, one with 20 banks, four with 1 j banks^ two with 12 banks, 
fourteen with n banks, thirty with 9 banks, etc. (Athenaeus, v. p, 203 
c dX From an inscription found at the temple of the Paphian Aphrodite 
in Cyprus we leara that king Piolcmy set up a statue of a mval architect, 
Pyrgoteles by imme^ who had constnicted two ships, one with 30^ the 
other with ao banks of oars (/eJU/rta/ ef Sfwdris, 9 {i BBSX F 

25 5 X Hiero king of Syracuse built a ship with 2 o banks of oars j its 
construction was superintended by Archimedes (Athenaeus^ v. p, 206 
Cp. E. Assmann, in yaAfAufA A anrA. /Aur/ZOt/r, 4 (18S9), p.^ 
9 § 

Pausanlas has now finished his description of Athens, and, quitting 
the city by the Dipylum gate, passes through the great gravo’ard of the 
outer Centmicus on his way to the Academy^ which he describes in the 
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ncxtclupter (c. 30), Bcfpni we follow hSm LbJiher it will be well to 
meotlDn ^ important monument of Atheokm bistor^ which he has 
failed lo nolice, probably because it had been, as wc know^ unused for 
ceEitiin« before his time. This is the Ptii-x or place of public as^sembly. 
The site has been identified^ if ooi with absolute certainty, at least with 
a very high degree of probability, ll Is about a t^uaTter of a mile 10 
the west of the AcropoSiSp on the north-eastern slope of the low rocky 
hill which rises between the Museum HiU (to the south), the Areopagus 
(to the iaDnh-east)p and the Hill of the Nymphs (to the north)* The 
place is a huge artificial platform or terrace in the form of a semkiTcte, 
The chord of the seimdrcle is on the highest part of the slope; the 
middle of the arc is at the low^st^ and here the centml pan of the 
curve is buttressed up by a massive terrace walL, about 13 feet high in 
the middle, which prevented the soil on the slope from slipping down 
into the valley below. This wall is preserved for a length of about 200 
feet, forming about a third of a drtle^ and its coarse eastward can be 
traced further. It is buill, without mortar, of immense blacks uf stone 
which^ without being perfectly regular in shape^ approximate closely to 
the quadrangular and are well fitted together The she of the stones 
varies; one of them Is more thaji i j feet long and 6 high. Two to 
three courses are preser^^ed j but it is easy to see, from the irregular 
line of the upper siones and the height of the soil abom it, that the wall 
was originally higher. There Is nothing in the style of the masonry of 
this wall to show that it is of esbremely early date j in other words, that 
it is prehistoric. 

The upper side of the terrace—the chord of the semicircle—is formed 
by a line of rock hewn vertically, so as to present to a specMtor, standing 
on the temce, the appearance of a wall about i $ feet high at the highest 
point, but sloping down irregularly towards both ends. This wall of 
rock docs not run La a straight line; its tw'o hal^xa meet at an obtuse 
angle In the middle, forming as it were two radiUMs of a circle, while 
the semicircukr terrace shelves gently down from them to the massive 
wall of masronty already descinbed. It ta plain that iJiia massive wall 
Served no other purpose than to support the terrace and allow it to be 
artifidaliy raised in such a way as to compensate for the natund slope 
of the ground. The surface of the terrace Is formed by a stmirnn of 
earth covering the rock to a depth which varies from a few inches in the 
upper part uf the terrace to 5 or & feet in the lower. At one pomt this 
stratum of earth is more than 7 feet higher than the present top of the 
wall In ihe middle of the wall of rock, where the radiuses meet at 
an uhtusc angle, there projects a cube of rock which was left when the 
HKifc about It was cut away in forming the back waH of the terrace- 
This cube of rock, about r i fret long and as many broad, rests on a 
Ehrec-stcpped platfonn or plinth, which is about 31 fret wide in front 
and projects a^ut 21 feel from ihe wall of rock Ag^nst the wall of 
tuck, on each side of the cube, is a flight of steps leading up from lim 
floor of the terrace to the top of the cube. The height uf the cube 
above the terrace ia between 9 and to fret- In the wall of reck are 
more than fifty nctangular niches^ cut as if to receive vothe tablets. 
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All, ^itb one exccpEion, are from 5 to E Judaea wide and high and m 
inch or so deep. About 40 feel to the east of the cube of rock ia a 
nkbe inudi lari^r than the rest ^aboui S feel high, 5 feet wide, and t 
fool deep). In dealing out the earth at the foot of the ruck-H^ll in 
1805 Lord Aberdeen found eleven votive iahjeu of marble, which no 
doubt formerly occupied ^me of the niches in ihe wall. These tablets 
are now in the British xMii$cum. All of them are inscribed with the 
name of the donor, and most of them with a dedication to “Highest 
Zeus,” or simply to «ibe Highest” The tablets also represent in relief 
parts of the human body^ on doubt the parts w hich the god was believed 
tn have cured. The donors are mostly woinciL The Inscriptions are 
all of Roman date. See Dodwell, ti p. 402 3 C-^ ^4. iii, 

Noi 147-1^6. 

The terrace measures 395 feet along the chord of the semicircle and 
feet from the middle of the chord to the circumference:. Its area^ 
estcluding the projecting cube of rocky is 6240.5 square metres, a space 
which i$ calcuSaied to a^ord standing room for 25,000 to 30,000 persons^ 
or seats for about 18,000. 

Immediately above this large semicircular terrace there is a much 
smaller one, divided from the lower by the perpendECukl- wall of rock in 
which are the votive niches. This upper tejmee, about 60 yards loug 
by 30 to 40 yards wide, has been artificially produced by le^’cllitig the 
rock, which here forms the surface of the terrace, whereas the aurfeoe of 
the lower terrace consists wholly of made earth. At its back (south) 
the tipper terrace is bounded by a w-all cut in the rock resembling, 
though much shorter and low^er than, the rock-waJl which divides it from 
the lower terrace. Moreover the upper roch-waU, unlike the lower, runs 
m a straight line. Close to this upper rock-wall, and nearly in the axis 
of the cube of rock described abo^-e:! a square block of rock hats been 
left standing when the rest of the mass was hewm away to form the 
terrace. It in about 18 feet in diaineler and i foot high, and appears 
io have been the base of an oJlar. A wall constructed of enormous 
blocks seems to have extended along the north side of the upper terracei 
^irallel to, and distant about the breadth ef a road from, the perpen- 
diculax wall of rock which separates the two terraceB. Two of ihe 
blocks of this wall remain near the wesTem end of the terrace i they 
bear the marks of hammers and are neatly jointed together* Their 
united length is abonl 33 feck The two terraces are connected by the 
two flcghls of steps at each side of the cube of rock described above, 
and also by another flight of steps To the west of the cube. A little 
above the upjwr rock-WTiIl are the remains of the ancient dty-waJl 
crowning the hill, which bej^iand the wall slopes away southward. 

There is little room for doubt that the large semkireular terrace 
described above was the Pnyx or place of public assembly, and that 
the cube of rock projecting from the rack-w^iJl on the southern side nf 
the terrace was the platform from which the speakers addressed the 
multitude j It was ^miharly called “the stone in the Pnyx» (Aristo¬ 
phanes, 6B0, with the BcholIumX It Is true that at present the 

ground shelves away from this platform, so that an audience assembled 
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on th^ would now be below an orator speaking from the platform. 

But in antiquity, we have seen^ ibe retaining-wall of the tefrace was 
certainly higher than it is now ; benw wc imy suppose that the ground 
then ertcpdcd on a level with the speaker's platform or rose above it 
like a theatre. 

From ancient writers we learn that the Pnyx was on a rodey height 
(.Aristophanes, 312 and 7S3 ; Demoslhenes, xviiL 1&5, p* 

2S5 : Plutarch, JViaaSfj; Schol on Aristophanes, 751), 

opposite to L)^bettus, the high conical hill on the nOrth-east of Athens 
(Plato, Crsttoj, p lu a)^ In the hilly district of Melite (Schol. on 
Aristophanes, 997 ^ near the Musctitti Hill (Plutarch, 

27), withlia sight of the Areopagus (Lndan, Bii 9), near the 

Acropolis (Pollux, viii. 132), and within sight of the Propylaea (Harpo- 
emtion^ j.v. nport'Xaca TaL-m ; cp. Aeschines* ii. 74 )h The semicircular 
terrace described ai>ovt satisfies all these conditions, and k -ii^otild be 
hard to find any other spot in Athens that did. Moreover, it answe^ 
well to PoUuids description of the Pn>':c as a place near the Acropolis 
fashioned in accordance with ancient sirnpheity, not with the splendour 
of a theatre." U is well adapted to he a place of public assembly, and 
could easily accomniodatc far more than the six or seven thousand 
persons who seem occasionally to have gathered to vote (Demostheneat 
Kxiv. 45 p, 715 j IbL 89, p. 1375 ^ Thucydides, vhi- 72). 
Lastly^ in fSjq an inscription **boundary of the Pnyx” 

C. LA-1* No, SOI) was found on the terrace near the speakers 
platform, if we can trust the assertion of Pittakis* w^ho says he found 
it himself. The inscription is genuine, but statemenEs made by PniAkts 
are not above suapicion. 

On the whole, the eridcnce for identifying the semtdrcuJar terrace 
with the Pnyx is sulfident. The idenlification was first made by 
Chandler in the eighteenth ctnittry {Tr^xpflt in p. fiS). In 

idSe, however, F. C, Wclcker attempted to pro\^ that the terrace was 
a Pelasgic or prehistoric sanctuary of Highest Zeus* and that the plat¬ 
form for speaking from was his altar. This fanciful thpry, rtsimg on 
the inscriptions of Roman date which coruatn dedications to Highest 
Zeua and which prove nothing as to an aadent worship hercj has been 
defended by ProC Cnrtius and accepted by Ptofi A. MiSchhHfer and 
Messrs. Pcirot and Chipiei. 1 need not waste words over it^ as it has 
been abundantly refuted by others. 


Oq ibc whole Bubicct see DodwcU, T&n*' in r, p. 4^1 r 

Leake, 1, pa tyS-tgj, 517-519; Ch. 

TO. 54-^1 ; \V, ^tojc, 2. Jirp. 6064; the wnhngfi or K. 

K C. Wdeket, I- Ross, Hiid C. »urako cited above, p. ^58? 

nnJ Eimiriic^^ pp. 108-Jt6; A R- Ra^bc, 
a. pp. 579 5S61 R Cerlitii, A^fii^^f Simiiift, I. 

(repaNilhcd in the aulhor^i OtiarnmArt i. 3E9 

iirndir TtJi A, xith^n Xarttn ittr Tls/flfra/AM ivn Af^n, P- ^5 W- ' . ^ 

•StaAigttc^ifAjf, p, ig - Curtins itnd Kaupert, Aiioi 
P) V. : T. H. Dya, AtA^ni, pp- 4^1 472 , C, ^ 

AtAin, L pp. J&9-572p A MttchtiLifeTj " 

1. p. 78 jy .; J, hL Crow, “The Atheman Payx. Afien if/fAi 
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Stknel if C^tUai Simdiei al Atktm, 4 (]SS5-lS£6X po. 207-a6a (Judidous sum- 
diKiwsion); Batdelu!!.* p. 93 i H, G. Li^lW, ‘AtheQ.^pp. 331-1^ ; 

PP- 104 * 101 Petrol ci Ctupie*, Hu/oin 

/ Art i£iiMT i 6, p. 431 j^+ 

Academy. Sec i. jo, i note. The mad to the 
Academy^ which Paiuanias now rollowa, leil Athens by the Dipylnm 
gate {Uvy, xacL 24 ; Cicero, Ihr J^mdus, v. i. x : Lucian, JFQfMd, 2), 
Thus Pausanias, after completing the drtuil of Athens, quitted it by 
the same gate by which he had entered it (see note on I 3, 4, * When 
we have entered into the dty^ ett) TwooiheJ^ highroads^ besides the 
road to the Academy, started from the Dipylum gate ; one led to Piraeqs 
(sec note on i. 2. 4 as abov'e^ the other led to ELeusis (see note on i. 
36. 3). The road to the Academy went north-west; the road to Elcusis 
went west; and the road to Piraeus went south-west. 

The suburb outside the Dipylum was called the Ceramlcus or 
PnttePs Quarter; the adjoining quarter of the city^ inside of the 
Dipylum, was also called the Cer^icus (Harpocration, s.v. KipofiMuc^^ ; 
see 1 3. 1 note). xModem wTiters distbguisK the suburb from the 
quarter of the city by caJUng the former the Outer Ceramicus and the 
latter the Inner Cerarnscus. In the Outer Ceramkus the bones of all 
the Athenians who fell in battle for their country were buried by the 
state* This public burial took place at the end of a campaign The 
bones were placed tn coffins of cypress wood and were conveyed on 
wagons to Lhe grave* There was one coffin for each tribes and one 
empty o^fln for those whose bodies had not been found. The funeral 
procession wns followed by all who chose to attend, whether citizens or 
foreigners, and the women whose relatives had fallen were present at 
the grave, \Mien the coffins had been lowered into the earth, a speaker 
ascend^ a Softy pulpit and addressed the crowd, praising the dead and 
comforting the bereaved When he bad finished the crowd dispersed 
(Tbu^’didci, ii, 34 - Anstophanes^ Btrdf^ 395 * f larpocratlon, 

3uida5, Ktpa^EjfoO' These public graves lined 
lhe ™d on both sides, and tombstones on each grave told where the 
men had fallen (Suidas, xw. Krpo/uiK!^; SchoL on Arkiophanes- 
772, and Birds^ 395; and see below, § 4), A number of 
Attic inscnptions coutaining lista of the slain have come down to us; 
they doubtless stood origrrially over graves in the Ceramicus {C. /. 
t. No, 433 j^^.) Orw of th^e inscriptions, dating from about 459 n.t 
Iwgins thus : «Of the iHbe of Eiecbrheus the following fell in battle lii 
Cyprus, m E^pt, in Phoenicia, in Halia^ in Aeglna, in Rlcgnni in 
the same year ; then follows a long list of names {C. A A. i. No. 433 ? 
W. Frohner, No. 1123 Dittenberger, 

f 19; Roberts. 

No, t^g). The preaeni chapter of Pausanias proves 
that It was the road lo the Academy which woa lined with these public 
™numenEs Ctcero sp«ks of the magnificence of the tombs in the 
Cenmiicus (Di n, 26. 64), EKcavations made in 1861 and 

ye^ auiside And a liiile to the south of the Dipylum, near 
lhe church of the Holy Tnn.ty (Hasia Triads), bitmght to 4 ht a 
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number of scpcJctnil montiments, which Irom ihear position nppeaj- to 
bav^ lined the road ta Piraeus. Many of these rTtonnmenti are atill 
standing in their ongiiaal positions, and some of them are of great 
artistic beauty; but aSp with two exceptions {ArarMr/e^JcM^ 

29 (ia 72 )j pr aS Jf-). belong TO pri^^te tombs^ and are not 

meniioned by Pausanias, they do not concern us heren See C, Curtins, 
*Der artische Friedhof vor dem DipyloUp' 29 

(1872), pp. 12-35 : Curtins nnd Kaupertr At/as Aihen, p. 24 jynt 
frith pi. iv. ; A. Mikhhdferj *AiJien,’ p. 174; T, p. Si 

; Baodekerp" p. 90 ; Miss Harrison, p. S 77 

The only standing remains of a tomb yet discovered on the road 
to the Acadicmy consist of a piece of n^onry nearly cubical (about 6 
feel high and 15 feet in diameter), which appears to have formed the 
kemeJ of a sepulchral monument of Roman date. It is situated about 
300 yards north-west of the Dipyltim (Milchhofer, *Alhen/ p 17^)- 
A few pacts south-west of the Dip>'Ium Is a boiindary'-stone badt 
against the outer face of the ancient city-wall. It bears the inscription 
^‘boundary of the Ceram lens'* (see above, p 4J). It is doubtful 
whether the stone marks the boundary between the inner and the outer 
Ceramlcns (for which the undents had not separate names) or the 
boundary between the Ccramicus and another township or parish^to 
the south. Cp. Miss Hairisonp Ai^^fis, p. 7 i A. filikhhbMr, 

\n ££riiiifr (^®90i 748- 

29+ 2. an on^OBiirfi Rgutrad to ArtomiB. Opposite the Dipylum 
there was found a base of Pentcllc marble tnscri^ with a dedica^n 
to Artemis by a certain Mitrobaies (Cl /. A>.^ ii. No. * 

inscription seems to date from about the beginning of *he 
centuiy b,cl or a little later, Furtherj a tablet of Hy-mettian marble^ 
btiilt into a wall to the south of the Dipylum^ ia inscribed with a 
resolation passed by a religious brotherhood (/ 4 /Vifjfj) to the effect i t 
a tablet should be set up in the sajicluary of ArtermSt on which were to 
be engraved the names Of aB the csiatlng members of bmt er 
and of all new members on payment of their subscriptions 1 * 

ment is signed by the treasurer and secietary of the society (Dittenbei^cr, 
Inicr. No. 4^6], This Artemis appea^ 

idendlied with Hecate; at least Hesychius tells us (s.v. it»at 

in the Ccramicus there was an image or shnne of Hecate w o was 
called Calliste, and that some people said she w'^as Artcmcs. 

21 2. i. temple_to which they bring the image omeuthe^ 

riAa Dionyftis wery year etc. As to the image of Elcuthenan Dion>^us, 
see i, 20. 3 note. The processions with the image to and in&m 
little temple outside the gale seem to have taken place at the 
Flowers (Anthesteria) in the month of Anthesterton j ^ 

See Aug. Mommsenp p 353 ^ outward 

the tnunideent Herodes AttictiS used regtilarly to provide wi , 
Ceramicus for the whole crowd, diiiens and \ 

quaffed it reclining on beds of ivy (PhiloStratus, 

T^e return procession took place in the evening ; and 
after sacrihclng at the shnne, escorted the image by the ig 
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to the (C. I. A, ii. Nos. 470, 471), A gay trmp cf dancers, 

disguised as Seasons^ Nymphs, and Bacchanals, appears to have fallgwcd 

or pre^rf the image, tripping to the shrill music of flutes fPbilostratus, 
ytr. ApffU^n. i. sj). ^ 

Similar processioiw with images seem to have been not uncommon 
in antiquity. Cp, Pans. viL 30, t and B, At the festival of Dionysus 
at Methj^na the image of the god was carried round, as we learn from 
M inscnption {Built dt Corr, Heittniqut, 7 p, 37 ja.) The 

image of Panarimrian Zeus at Stratonicea in Carta would appear also 

!o P"™ssioii at a festital called the Ascension 

{^ti it Htimiqui, 11 (IBB?), p. M 

PP, 174^ 17*^ 

2 &. 3. Of the fraTos the first is that nf Thraarhtatis. In 
^dition to the long list of tombs on the road to the Academy which 
ausanias has given us in the present chapter, we know that the sophist 
PhMnix was buried on the right of the road w the Academy near the 
£Piiilo«ratus. Vii. S^fiAifl. ii, as). We are told that 
they buned Solan (wblicly beside the gate, near the wall, on the right 
’* 1 ,^““,^*'''* '* round" (Aeliaa, Var. Hist. viiL 

w here spoken of is probably the Dipyium, which was 

the principal and most famous gate of Athens. Again, the tomb of 
the more or less mythical Scythian named Tosmris stood not far from 
the Dipylum, on the left of the road to the Academy. U was a low 
mou^ inrmounted ^ n tombstone, on which was carved a Scythian 
holding a bow m his right hand and a book ia his left. In Lucian's 
time the trabstone was lying on the ground, and the upper part of it, 
me mgr ijjt nun's facei was wnm and defaced vnih time: but wrealhs 
Jk,, H'” oSerings of grateful persons who believed 

^ rtey ^d been healed of fesors by Tonaris. For Toxaris was 

tifu”nf Ik *0^ sacrificed to him as such under the 

t>«j , -j flrtign Physician, It was cotnmonly supposed that he 
be Ann^^,.! * plague at Athens by ordering that the streets should 

' 'y* bujiding called « the Council- 

the ho^mL "*r^vi**'* ’*“'*‘' *’'* ^ 'J*® Ceramietts not far from 

or^fclh^^r^ (Philoitratus, Vff. SoJ^tI. IL 9. 4). These artists were 

«ligious, half theatrical, which 
aSci^t r " i ti*ey i^ent very common in 

tS7i ■ P F™ n^' Kunstlfr, Berlin, 

Paris-'iSTtl ^ft^ts ^eukorum AriijScfi/ti apud Grar«tt^ 

at the nmlliifvs ■ or club-houK was probably placed 

outride 1 " ^ Dionysus which stood 

si tuated tnav ^ ** horsemen near which their club-house was 

^pdlchra! monument mentioned by 
Academv friri- j ganJtn of Epicurus wai *n the way to the 

V' *PP«'«ntly wnthin ^e city- 

Melite rr>i!L<i« %***" probably beside his house in the quarter 

X; r=“:v ■"' ’■ =•^ 
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29 - 3- PeridH- His ^ravc was a little to the right of the road 
(Cicero^ ^Fti&us, \\ 2- 

29 . 3- ChahrisJ. This distjnguishtd gtntraJ met his death at the 
siege of Chios an 357 B-C. He succeeded in forcing an entrance into 
the harbour; but here his ship was surrounded by the enemyj and being 
rammed began to sink The rest saved themselves by swinuningi bot 
Chabrias refitscd to quit the ship and remained fighting on the deck till 
she went dawn (CDmelius NepoSi CAah-tar^ 4; Diodonis, xsi, 7). 

29 . 3. Phonnio. His most famoits exploit was the defeat of a 
large Peloponnesian fleet at the cnimnce to the Guif of Corinth in 
4i9 me. (Thucydides, li, S6-92). 

2 ^. 4. eicept tlio men who foiighfe at Bfiarathon etc. Cp. 
Thucydides^ in 34, and see L 32. 3 note 

20 . 4. The fist bmied here were the men who in Thrace etc. 
About 465 me. JOjCKw of the Athenians and their alliei^ who had been 
Spent as coldnbts to Thmce^ were cut to pieces by the Thradans or 
Edonians at Dmhescus or Datum (Thucydides, L too ^ iv. loa j 
Herodotus, iTt. 75 ; IsocmtcS, vliL Sd). An ejttant inscription containing 
a list of slain Is supposed to have stood over the tomb or cenotaph of 
these men in the Ceramiois (f. L A. L No. 433 ; KobertSp Grui^A 
MpigrafiA/, i Na 432). 

20 . 5, Lea^fnia Sophanea ^— Eurybatea^ Herodotus ^ys 

fix, 73) that Sophanes was slain along with Leagrus by the Edonians 
while fighting for the gold mines at Datum. The pentathleic Eurybates 
led a thousand Argive volunteers to the help of the Aeginetans when 
they were at war with Athens, He killed three adversaries in single 
combat^ but was himself slain by Sophanes, a challcoge^ to mortal 
combat having been given and accepted (Hemdotus, 9 ~i 75 )- 

29. S' expedition-muder IoIaus to Sardinia^ Cp. I'ii. 2 - 2 , 

ix. ij. K* 17. 5 with the notes. 

29 . 5. tie secoad was to Ionia. Cp. viL 3. , 

29 . 6. Eieon. This town, mentioned by Homtr {//. lu Soo), 
appears to have been situated near u modem village alwu^x 

miles north-west of Tiuiagra. See note on he. 19^ 4^ 'Horma,® ^e 
engagement between the Athenians and Lacedaemonians in this neig 
bourbood is not otherwise known. Leake conjectured that it wus an 
action in the passes of Cithaeron prior to the battle of Tanagnt^ t^e 
passes leading to the Isthmus were at that dme in the hun^ 0 t c 
Athenians^ and the Lacedacmontans were returning from Phocia " (Leake, 
AfAfmt t. p^ 595 note 1). Cp, Thucydides, k toy , Diodorus 
xi So, 

20 ^ 6 , the Th&afialiaii cavalry, who came for old MsndflhipB 
fiAe ett See Thucydides, ii. 22 Some of them fell in a skuimsh 
with the Boeotian cavalry at a place called Phrygia in 43^ i, ^ 

Thessalian cavaJry^ stipporicd by a troop of Athenian horse, he l eir 
ground till the Boeotian infantry came up to the ssipjsort of their cavalry 
(Thucydides, The first invasion of Attica ^ the Peloponn^ian 
under Archidamus, king of Sparta, took place In 431 me. ( ucy- 
didcs, iL iB ryy.J 
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29 i 6- Oretan! bowmeix The urpa at archer^ that sailed with the 
Athenian army on the Sicilian expedition included eighty Cretan bowmen 
(ThucydideSp vi. 45), 

S&. 6^ Qliiithnnes, vho devised the existing of tribes etc. 

He {nciensed the Altic tribes from four to ten. See Herodotus, v. 66 
and 69 ; Aristjotlep if/A//r^fu, 21. 

29 . 7* the dleoiiaeacLS who came to Attica with the Argivea etc. 
These men fell at the battle of Tanagra (457 n^c.); see belowip g 8 
Some fragments ha,vc been found of an inscription which i$ conjectured 
to have been a list of the Cleonacans who fell in this battle (C /+ j 4 . i, 
Ko. 44 1 ; Roehlp /. G. A. NOf j6 \ Hicks, //jjfiWTVa/ 

No. 22 ; Roberts, EfitgrafiAf, No. 77; Kirchhohi xur 

GesaA. iL p, 97 ; G. E^rgrarntwa/ti frjroem^ 

No. 20). [f this conjecture is correctj the stone of which these frag¬ 
ments have been found probably stood over the grut'c of the Cleonaoans 
in the CtramEcus. 

29 . 7. the Athenmog who twr-ed with the AegiiietaiiB etc. 
See Herodotus, vi 92 sf. 

29 ^ 7. the Athenmns alloweil their ^vea to gharo the honour 
of a public burial etc. In great emergencies, as towaids the end of 
the Peloponuesian war and before the battle of Chaeronea^ the Athenians 
appear to have freed and armed iheir sla\^ (jmun, v. 6; Lycurgus, r* 
ZjfiKn 4r). 

29 - 7. the army of Olynthue, The Athenians sent three expedi¬ 
tions to the relief of Olynthus when it was hard pressed by Philip of 
Macedonia. On the first two occasions the troops sent were mercenaries; 
hue on the third occasiofL, at the special request of the Obrnthians, a 
native Athenian force of 2000 infant^ and 300 cavalry^ under the com¬ 
mand of Chares, was despatched to their aid (PhilochoruSi Frag, 152, 
in Fmg. Hist Gran, ed hi tiller^ t, p. 405 J7- ; Demostheues, xrl 197, 
p. 57 ®)- This ihiitl expedition seems to have been sent In 349 Su(X 
(Grote^ Hfst. t>/Gmn, ii. p. 150}* 

29 . 7^ Mdeaauderp who sailod up the Maeander, During the 
Peloponnesian war Melesander was sent with a squadron of six ships to 
the coasts of Caria and Lycia in the winter of 430^429 B.c, The object 
of the expedition was to levy contriburions and to put down tlse enemy's 
privateers, who swarmed out from tbes« coasts and prtj^ed tMi the 
incrchanimen sailing from Phoenicia to Athens. Melesander landed a 
force in Lyda, but was defeated and slain with some of his uicii (Thucy¬ 
dides, £L 69). 

29 . 7- tho war with Cafiaandor. Cp, L 25, 6; i 26. 3 ; a. iS. 

7; X, 34. 2 ry. 

29 , 7. the ArEives who drew nword for Athena, One thousand 
Aigives fought on the Athenian Stde agaiust the Lacedaemrmians at the 
battle of Tin^gra in 457 itC. (Thucydides, L 107 J?. j Diodorus, xi. 
So). Cp. iiL 11. S; v+ 10. 4. The occasion of the alliance between 
Athens and Argos is told by Thucydides (I toj s^.% whom Fausanias 
here follows, Cp. iv- 24. 6 

29 * 10. ApoUodoms, a oaptoin of morcenaries etc PerinUiiu 
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was bcdc^ed by Philip of Macedonia in 340 B.C. The Persian lung, 
aloftncd at the of PMJip's power, commanded his satraps on the 
coast of Ask Minor to aid the fodcauucreii diy to the utmost of theij' 
power. AcoordingLy the satraps threw into Perinthus a force of mcrcen^ 
nries, along with a stlpply of money, com, and arms (Diodonis, xvir 75). 
la the following >Tear Philip was obliged to raise the siege (Diodorus, 
svL 77 X Gfotc, Nut. qf £?mr/p u. p. ^59 Arsiles, satrap 
of HeElcspontlne Pbrygia, fought at the Granicus against Alexander the 
Great (3;54 B.C,), and put himself to death after the battle (Arrioiif 
Anadasii, L 16. 3t cp. M, L tj. 0 ; DiodaruSp atvU. 19). He is 
mentiotied by Strabo (stvL p. 766). 

23 . ^o. Bubnlno, bdh of SpinthAmis^ This was the welUknown 
dcTnagoguc and orator^ the adversary of Demosthenes (Detnosthenes, 
xviB. 21, p. 233, xjwh 207, p. 581, etc. ; Acschlnes, ii. S and lS4i lii. 
25: Dinarebus, L 96; Aristotle^ i. fj* 15: Theopompus, 

quoted by Athenaeus, iw p, 166 d i Harpocralionj Ev^ovXo? ; 
Plutarch, PAi^enj 7; *i/.| Grr. xvi. 23 ; Scholiast ou 

Aeschines, i. & and iih 35), Thai his father's name was Spinthonis is 
mentioned also by the pseudo-Plutarch (PjA A". Onrf. p* fi4obJ- 

29 . 10. the tyrant Laebaxes. i. 25. 7 note. 

29 . iof Plmeua when It woa held by a Macedonian gairisoiL. 
Sec i, 25. 7. 

29 . 11. tli« men who feU at (JortntiL The Lacodaemonions 
defeated an allied army compe^sed of Athenians^ Argives, BoTOtions, and 
Corinthians at Corinth in 394 itc. The Athenian force present at the 
battle numbered 6000 fool and too- horse; their losses w-ere heavy. 
See Xenophon^ tv. 2. 9^33. Demosthenes spoke of this 

engagement as « the great battle al Coiinth (Demoathenes, kc. 52, p. 
473)- A manoiTal of this battle w-os found in 1 56 1 outside the Dipylum, 
near the church of the Holy Trinity. It is a slab of Pentelic marble 
which formed the upper part of a tombstone or sepnlchral monumetit j 
Under a sculptured decotacion aie inscribed the names of the cav'aljrytncn 
who fell at the battles of Corinth and Coronea^ the number^ being eight 
at Corinth and one at Coroneo. If the list ts complete, it pmves that 
the Athenian cavalry cannot have been seriously engaged in either of 
the actions ; but there ntay have been many more names on the missing 
part of the monumenL See C f, A. ii. No. 167J i l^dEenberger, 
Inj^. Griuc. Na 56 ; Hseks, CmJt! Nisfarifa/ /jttrrFr/fr^, No. 
68 j C. Wachsmtith, DU Sfadi AtAf^^ 1. p- 266 j Miss Harrison, 
Ancient A p. 576 s^. We cannot tell whether ihk monument to 
ihe ca^-alry was a public monument erected by the fiiale or a private 
monumeiit erected by the comrades Oif the slain, like (he tablets In 
meinoty or the mea of a particular legimenl wtiich are now often placed 
in churches by their surviving comrade^- There must have been 
another mooument to the infantry, whose losses seem to have been more 
severe: Pausanias probably law this latter monumentt but may have 
seen the other also. From the inscription on the cavalry' monument we 
leam that the name of one of the eight troopers who fell at Corinth was 
Dexiieua; and by a remarkable coincidence the private monument of 
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this Dcjcileus lia^s been found outside llie Dlp^itiui^ where it still stiinds 
in its Qiigiual posjijoa. The monumcnl is of Peotolic marble, and the 
insoiptioTi on it (C A A. ii. No. 2:084 * Hicks, Gr. ///sA Irtsrr^ No. 69 i 
Diltcnber^erj Awtr; Craft-. No. 13) states that DexiErns ^n of 

Lysonlos, of the Lowtiship of Thoricus, was bom iu the archonship of 
Tisander (414 B.c.) and died in the aochonsbip of Zubolides (394 B.c) 
at Connih, whtre be was one of “the five horsemen*^* These five 
horsemen probably signaliAed themselves by some desperate ftm of 
valour; but what it was we do not know. Above the inscription is a 
fine relief ent in a sunken panel in the stone; it represenis a horseman 
riding down a foot soldier j the fi^jores are Itfe-sifc. That this ftinniiment 
of De^ciki^ was a private one is certain; for sepidcbral monuments of 
other members of Dcxikus’s family were found beside it+ 


S« Dyer, AiAftry, pp. ; C. Cimios* in AnAa^stAe 

29 {J Sji'Ji & i 4 > C. iV 4 ChftcaQth, jDu AlAm^ 1, p. 166 r/. j: Curtliii 
luupnt, Afiar sen AfA^tt, p. with p!, iif.; Fricderictlt>WoItcii, Ci/faigiisK, 
Ndx 1005 j A- S. Afurray, /fitiffry jf/ CrtfA i, p^ 310^ with p{, n*.; 

aiiss Ilanison, AfJtfmr p. JjS 


aO. II. the men who in Euboea and Chios, Euboea was 
npcatodly Invaded the Athenians j the reference here is perhaps to 
the subjUguiion of the whole Inland by Pericles in 445 B.c (Thucydides, 
L 114). Chics revolted from Athens in 412 b.c, whereupon the 
Athenians despatched a force which landed in Chios^ defeated the rebels, 
besieged them in the capital, and ravaged the Island (Thucydides;, viiL 
H J?., 24 . 55 p ett.) In the EodaJ War {357-355 ^ C.) Chios once 
more revolted from Athens, and an Athenian army again landed Sn 
the island and laid siege to the capital (Diodorus, xTvi, 7 ; Cornelius 
Nepos, 4), TTie men whose tomb Pausanias saw in the 

Ceramicus probably perished in the first Chioji revolt; for the foite 
despatched against the island in the Kcond revolt probably consisted d" 
mercenaries. 

29 . t z. hs ffurrend^red Foluatarlly, whereas Demosthsnes etc 
This distinction between the conduct of Nidaa and Demosthenes on the 
disastrous retreat from Syracuse is not home emt by Thuc>'dides, accord' 
ing to w^botn Nicias, though broken dowTi by sickness, behaved in these 
terrible days with the utiriDst energy and heroism^ cheering the de¬ 
spondent, restraining stragglers, maintaining strict order on the itmrch. 
Tho division under Demosthenes was the first to be overtaken and to 
lay down their arms. The division under Nidas struggled on till the 
following day, when on reaching the river Assinarus the men, who were 
parched with thirst* broke their ranks and rushed into the water. Then 
the enemy dosed in upon them from all sides and the retreat became a 
massacre. But it was not till the dead were lying in heaps in the river 
and the army, as such, had ceased to exist, tliat Nicias surrendered to 
the Spartan general Gylippus, and even then he made &□ terms for 
himself, but only ask^ for quarter for his meiL See Thucydides, vii. 
76-E5. But though in this last scene Nicias bore himself irreproachably 
both 05 an officer and a soldier, there is no doubt that the responsibility 
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for iht diSAitf r rested mamly un him ; tor^ a^j^nst the femonsirances of 
Detnostlienes, who ^ f 3 .t beccer general, he had delayed the retreat 
dll it was too late- Ttus apparently the Athenians could not forgive; 
M they orahted his name from the roll of hoDour, the list of the dead 
in The Centmicus, 

20. 13. at In 445 ^ the Megajiana revolted from 

Athens and put the garmoii to the sword (Thucydides, i. 1 14). 

20. t when Atcibiaiigg persuaded the J^eadiam of Man tinea 
etc. In 420 H.C. the intrigues of Alcibiadea brought about an alliance 
between Athens, Argos, Mantinea+ and Elis. In the summer nf 413 
B.c. the allies were defeated by the LocedaemoTiians in a great battle at 
Mantinea, See Thucydides, v. 43^47, 63-74. A fragment of the treaty 
of alliance, of which Thucydides has transmitted to us a complete copy 
(v. 47X found engraved on a tablet of Pentelic marble between the 
theatre of Dionysus and the music-haJl of Herodes Atticus (C /. A, re 
No. 4^ b, pv 14 jj'.) It may have been from this very stone that the 
copy of the Ireaiy made for Thucydideses history. 

20P ij. defeated the BjracnBajii before the arrival of Demo¬ 
sthenes. Fn 413 0 ,C. Demosthenes brought huge reiaforcemerLts to 
the Athenian army engaged in the siege of Syracuse (Thucydides, 
vti. 43), Before his arri^-al the Athenians had been successful in 
several actions with the enemy (Thucydides^ vL 67-7Jp 96-102, viL 3, 
32 jf.) 

29 . 1 3. the men who fought in the sea^flghta at the HelleapontH 
A tombstone, which in all probability stood on the grave of these men 
in the Ceratnicus, was found at Athens in iSBi or a little earlier ; the 
exact place where It was discovered ii uncertain. It ts a slab of Pentelic 
marble about 5 feet high and 20 inches wide. Engraved on it is a list 
of the men, arranged according to tribes^ w ho fell in the Chersonese, in 
Byzanlium, and in “^the other " Underneath is an epigram In 
four lines to the effect that all these men had perished at the Hellespont 
in the flower of their youth. They probably fell in the campaign of 
409 iLC,, in which the Athenians under Alclbiades captured Sclymbria 
and Byzantium^ laid siege to Chalcedon, and levied contributions about 
the Hellespont As to this cainpaign see Xenophon, i. 3 j 

Diodorus, xiiL 66 ; Plutarch, 29-3*. For the inscription 

see C /. jv. No. 446 a, p. 108 i A. Kirchhofft ^Eine attisebe 
Todtenliste,V//ff™fj, lyfrSi^Xpp. 623-630; Miss Harrison, 

p. 575, The inscription dots nnl say whetber the flghts in 
which these men fell w^erc fought by sea or land; Pausanias supposes 
ihat they fell at sea, but this was probably a mtslaken inference from the 
inscription. In point of fact the Athenian operations on the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus in 405 BlC. w^re mostly conducted on land. The 
epigram appended to the list of the siaiu is imitated in an epigmm in 
the Anlhology (AnfAijA PalaA vii. 15S), which is falsely attributed to 
Simonides. See Bruno Keil, ^Zu den Simon ideiseben Eurymedon- 
cpigrammen," 2o pp. 341-348^ 

28 . [3, tho&e who engaged the MacedoniJina at Ohaeronaa. 
Lycurgus says (r. Zjrare: 142) that a thousand Athenians fell in the 
voi_ IE ^ c 
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battle and th^ they received a public buria]; and he speaks of ibc 
insdipljDiis can ed on their tombs at the entrance to the city* 

29 . 13, those who marched with Olooa to Amplupolis. The 
defeat Cleon by Braatdas in front of Amphipolis is graphically told by 
Thucydides {%\ Athenians Josi six hundred men; the 

enemy only seven, ^ 3 ^^lh generals died in the battle in that were 
worthy of Eheir lEvci Cleon was stabbed in the back ninning away: 
Bmsidas feD chaiging at the head of bis men, and only lired to hear 
that the victory was won. 

29 . 13. those who fell at Belium. As to the defeat of the Atheniaiis 
by the Boeotians at Ddium in 4^4 B.&^ sec Thucydides, iv* 9 j-joi, and 
the note on Lt 20- I. The Athenians lost little less than jooo of the 
regular infantry besides a large number of irregulars and baggage- 
bearers. 

29 * 13. those whom LeosthonQS led to Thesaaly. See i. 1. 3; 
L 25, 3-s. 

39 + r3. those who sailed with Olmon to Cypnis. In 449 B.C. 
Cimon sailed with a fleet io Cy-prus, where, iiftcr defeating the Persians 
and ^pturing a number of cities, he died. After bis death the Athenian 
fleet and army won another great victory by sea and land over the 
i^ersians at Salainis in Cypnis. See Thoty'dides, i. f 13 ; Diodorus, juL 
3 I Plutarch, tS .r^* 1 Cornelius Nepos, Cinstm^ 3, Accord¬ 

ing to Isocmtes (viii S6) the Aihenian-s lost one hundred and fifty war¬ 
ships at Cyprus. The inscription which contains a list of the Athenians 
who f^II in Cyprus etc., has been already referred to (note on i. ao. a, 

* the Academy *)* 

29 . 13. tlioBO who Joinod Qlyi[ipiodoni& in driving out tho 
Maeodonian g&rrisotL See L 3&. 1 xy. 

29 . 14. the deeds of Tobafdes and his men. See i. 27. 5, 

29 k 14- whom on the great day Cimon led to victory* On this 
great victory, won over the Persians at the mouth of the river Eurymedon 
m Pamphylia, sec Thucydides, i. rocj DiodoruSp xl 6 l ; Plutarch, 
13 Modem writers place the victory variously in 469 B.c^ 
467 RC, 466 B.C+t and 465 D.C Cp. BuMit, Grf^tk. 2. p. 

40T note. The Athenians dedicBtcd a bronze palm-tree at Delphi as a 
monument of this victory (Paus. x. f 5. 4 jy.) 

29 . 1 5. Eeno. Diogenes Laertius has preserved for ns a decree of 
the Athenian ptrapk in which the thanks of the state are rendered to 
Z^o in his life-time for his services in the cause of ^irtue^ and tl k pro¬ 
vided that a tomb shall be built for him in the Cemmiois at the public 
expense j in this tomb the philosopher was afterw^ard^ bid (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 11 and 29)* 

29 . 15. Niciaa, son of NicomedBs. See iii. 19. 4 note. The 
expression here trunslat^ m ** the greatest animal-painter of his time ” 

npnrrof ypdi^t tw may perhaps mean '*llie greater 

figure-pamler of his time,^ the figures (f^a) being either human or 
animal j st seems to be commonly nnderstctod in this gener^ sense 
{Brunn, d. gn>cA. 2. p. 195). Pliny ki>^ {A. If. 

XXXV. 133) that Nidas painted dogs very succe^ftilly. Jhn the subjects 
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of most of the pictures which he is knuwii i& have paJnted arc mytholo- 
gicaJ, Sec Plinyt jV.i¥. xjmv 150-133 p Brunn^ -- PP^ 1 ^^ 200 . 

29 + 16- Lyenrffna brorn^t Into- tbs public chsflt etc. The 
ibilowiag particulars are probably derived from the decree of the 
Athetiinii people in honour of LycuiifuSp which proposed by 

Stratocles in the archonship of Anaxiemtts (307/6 B.c) A copy of 
this decree ii preserv ed by the pseuclo-Plutarch in his life of L>rur|tus 
(FjT. A\ Graf, pp, 844, £53). The decree sets forth the many services 
which Ljxnrgus had rendered to Athens. The following' cstracis from 
it will illustrate the present p.is$age of Pausanias; He provided 

ornaments for the goddess and Victories all of gold, and pmcefisiotial 
vessels of gold and silvert and golden ornaments for a hundred basket- 
bearers « (f.e. girls who carried baskets of sacred things in processions), 
and hav-ing been elected minister of war he brought many arms and 
^OpOoo missiles into the Acropolis, and provided four hundred sea¬ 
worthy war-shtpsp by building new ships and requiring old ones; and in 
addition he completed and finished the shlp-sheds and the arsenal and 
the Dianysiac theatTCr all of which he had found half-finished ; and be 
constructed the Panarhenaic stadium and the gymnasium at the Lyteutn ; 
and he adorned the city with many other buildings.*^ The decree con¬ 
cludes with a list of honours to be conferred on the memory of Lycurgua 
(who had been dead about fifteen ytars^ and +1 provision that copies of 
all the decreea in his honour should be engraved on tablets of stone and 
set up on the Acropcila. Fragments of a copy of the decree, engraved 
on slabs of Pttitelic mnrbk, have been fouml They show that the 
copy of the decite preserved by the pseudo-Plutarch ts somewhat con- 
dcrtsed and abridged. &cc C. / ^i- ii. No. 340 ; Hicks, 

/nF{rifiiii>ns, No. 14s i Dittenbergcrt Imfr* GriUi\ No. T24. 

Cp C. Wachsmuth, Di)r SMAT l. p. 597 m- i-anous 

buildings of Lycurgus memiontd in the decree have been already 
nodeed by Pausanias (i J. 2 ; i. J 9 - 5 i ^ t i- ^ u 1) or touched 
on in the commentary (see +ibov(v p. iS jyy, aa to the arsenal). 

The decree in honour of Lycurgus mentions that two of hb ancestorsp 
L)'comedes and Lycurgus, had received public burial In the Certunicus 
in recognition of their virtue or v^doun These monuments Pausanias 
has not noticed. Doubtless there were many more which he passed 
Over In silence; A fragment of one such monument is now in the 
British Museum, It Is a stone bearing a metrical inscription in twelve 
lines in honour of the 150 Athtrtiims who fell at Poti^ca tn 43a H-C 
(TliucydidcSp i. 62-64). Above the inscription there is said in have 
been formerly a relief re presenting three naked w-arrioins aimed with 
itjund shields, heJmets, and spears ; the one nn the spcClator'a left was 
stretched on the ground, stabbed by ibe spwar of the warrior^ in the 
middle ; the one to the right was brandishing his weapon. This relief 
has now disappeared. See C. /. vf* i. No. 44- ; Kaibel, E/fr^rurntfra/a 
No. 21 ; Mies HarTtson, p. F ?4 ^ 7 ’ 

30 , the AoMieiny+ Popular tmdiiinn give? the name of 
Academy to a place about three-quartert of a mile north¬ 

west of the Dipyluntt in die broad belt of olive-wood which stretches 
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both bajitcs of the Cephisiu from its source at the wcsteni foot of 
Ml PenteliciB nearly to the sea. The exact spot is a little to the 
soath^ the rocky tnoll on which are the of Charles Lenonnant 

and h. O, Muller and which has beer identified as the famous rni ftnus 
Kippias. This situation agrees well with the desedptions of ancient 
wnteis ; for we blew that the Academy was near Colonus Hippius 
(Paas. 1. 30. 4), and Cicero saj-s v. i , i) that the Academy 

was SIX furlong (throe.quartero of a mile) from the Dipylum. Livy’s 
statement (xxxi. S4) that the Academy was about a mile from the 
Dipylum is probably not tjuite so exact Thus, though Ho romains of 
buildings belonging to it have as yet come to ligh^ the situation of the 
Academy may be regarded as approsimaiely ascertained. “It is on 
the loH^t level, where some water-courses from the ridges of Lycabet- 
tus are consumed in gardens and olive plantations. These were the 
watero which, while they nourished the shady groves of the Academy 
and Its | 4 anc_^es romartable for their luxuriant growth, made the air 
unhealthy. They still cause the spot to be one of the most advantageous 
situations near Athens for the growth of fruit and poLherbs, and main- 
tam a ce^n degree of verdure when all the surrounding plain is 
parched with the h«t of summer" (Leake, A/Afns, ,, a 197 ™.J The 
Dli^-WHids, occupying a strip of country about ten miles long by two 
wide, offer a refreshing contrast to the bare, treeless, dried-up aspect of 
the rasi of the plain round Athens. “ 1 have wandered whole days in 
the^ dehghtf^ wtrodsj listening to the nightingales, which sing all day 
ra the deep shade and Solitude, as it wrtre in a prolonged twilight, and 
hcOTog the plane-tree whispering to the elm, as Aristophanes has it. 
and se«ng the white poplar show its silvery leaves in the breeze, and 
wondering whether the huge old olive stems, so like the old pollarod 
stumps in Windsor Forest, could be the actual sacred trees, the 
under which the youths of Athens ran their races. The banks of the 
^ephiss^ too, are lined with great reeds, and sedgy ma«h plants. 

T 5 " the curre«rof iti 

K^T'e and the bngfisher start from under one’s feet, and 

bright fish move out laaily froin their sunny bay into the deeper pool 
Now and then through a vista the Acropolis shows itself in a fi^eCfc 
(Mahaffy), (For a fuller description of the valley of 
the Cephtsiis wiih 1^ ohvtswoods see C. Setticlier, in PhUohetJnz 
{1S65), pp, 221-2S7)t * ’ 

Hi^demi^ somc^ called a hero, who consecrated or founded it 

oS i^. Aristophanes, 

Hesychius, t.h. ‘AAa&Jpcia j Sc4|. ^ 
Demosthenes, «iv 114, p. 736^ When Castor and PolW came to 
Attica tn srarch of their sister Helen, Academus is said to have told 
them that she was hidden at .Aphidna (see L 17, 5 note) hence when- 

ravaged Attica they always spared 
the Ac^emy for the sake of Academus (Plutarch, T’Acrcoj, 3,^ There 

Academy (Schol. on Dento^ 
enes, XXIV. 114, p yjSj, [n hisioricnl times the Academy Is first 
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heard tif in ibt sixth century B,C,p when Hipparchus, brother of the 
tyrant Hipplas, built n wall rOtuid it at crpensCp which he com¬ 
pelled the Athenians to defray (Suidas, to 

it was Cimon who first converted it, from a dri^ and dusty pLicc, into a 
wdl-watercd grove with trim avenues and shady waUcs (Plutarch^ 

13). Hence it is described as **a wooded suburb" ^Diogenes Ucrtitis, 
lii, 7 ; SuidaSp -AKoEyiptia) and as “ the best wooded of the 

suburbs " (Plularckt 1 j). The plane-trees in one of the avenues 

were famous for their enonnous sire (Plmyt JV- //■ kII 9)p There was 
a gymnasium at the Academy as cady certamly as the time of Arist^ 
phancs towards the dose of the fifth cenraty blc„ and probably mucb 
earlier. In the ChaJs of Aristophanes (v. too? a young man 
is told: " You will spend your timcp sleek and bloomitigp lu the gym- 
nasiums. . - - You will go down to the Academy and run races under 
the sacred ollv^ wUh a virtuous comrade* crowned w^th white reeds and 
smelling of bindweed and careless ease and the white poplar that shed* 
its lcave% happy in the springtide when the plane-tree whispers to the 
clm,^ There would seem to have been an open space of some exteat 
in the Academy* since Xenophon speaks as if the cavalry paraded there 
on festsval days (HffipureA. tii. 

Bui the chief title of the Academy to fame is that Plato taught in it* 
as Aristotle did in the Lyeeum on the oppo^tc side of Athens {Diogenes 
Laertius, iiL 7; Suidas^ s.v. ; Schol. on Demosthenes^ xxiv. 

Il 4 ^ p. 736 ; Sro^itfiAM Cfiidfn'j, ed+ Westenpannj pp 3®7i 393 3^ 
Milton describes it in famirtar lines {Faraditf/Ifgai/ie/^ 'v, 344 fff,) as 

' ■ ihc efive groTC of Addemep 
Ptflio'fl rttheniciit, where the Attic bird 
Trilb her thkk-warbVd notes the nimmcr long, 

h is said lhal Plato laught at first in the Academy, but afterwards In a 
garden of his own adjoining it, near Colonus Hippius (Diogenes lAerttus, 
ill, 3 ; Aptilcius, Dedogrtiaie Pla/onfs, i. 4 t Damasclua, * Life of Istdore, 
in Photius, BibUmtea, p. 346 a 34 Bekkerj Cimt, 

V. 1.2). H is house was in the g&rdenj find for house and garden he 
seems to have paid 3000 drachma {Plutarch* Hi ro). He 

50 much attached to the place that though It iras said to be unhealthy 
afid the doctors advised him lo shift bis quarters to the Lyceum, ^ 
positively reftised to do so {Aelian* Mir/, lx, Jo)- founded 

in the Academy a shrine of the M uses^ in w^hlch his successor bpeusippus 
afterwards dedicated images of the Graces (Diogenes Laertius, iv, 1. I ; 
Bwgmfiki Gra^f, ed, VVestermanir, pp. 3®7i 393V ^ ir 

Mithridates afterwards dedicated to the Stuscs a statue of Plato imse 
and placed U In the Academy ^ the sculptor was Silanion (Diogenes 
Laertius, iiL 25 ^ as to Silanion, see note on vi. 4- S)- Plato s grave 
was not far from the Academy (| 3 below). After his d^th the Aca emy 
conLEAUed to be the head-quarters of hts school, Xenocrates, w o 
succeeded Speusippus &s head of the school, resided constantly at the 
Academy ; he used to go into Athens only one day in the y^r^ the day 
of the bionysiac festival when the new tragedies were acted (Plutarcli, 
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Dtfxihs, id; Diogenes Laertius, Iv. s. 6). Poletno, who sucoeeded 
^eeoenMea, also lived ftguiarljf in the garden at the Academy: his 
disciples put up little huts for themselves beside bis garden, ivhere they 
dwelt near the shrine of the Muses (Diogenes Laertius, iv* 2, 6 ; idt.iv, 
J. 19)- Lacydes, the founder of the philosophic schoo'l called the New 
Academy'll tauj^hi at ihe Academ^^ in a garden cons^Lructed by fCinfij 
Attains (Diogenes Uertius^ iv, S* 60), UTien Sulla laid siege to Athens 
in 87—86 B-C,, he cut down the woods of the Academy to make siege- 
cngm« (Plutarch, Suita, 13 ; App^u, Btlium MiiJ,riA, 3o> Cicero 
toys the scene of one of his philosophic dialogues at the Academy (Dt 
fimbus, V. I), Horace studied at Athens and learned “ to seek for truth 
in Academlis's woods - {Eput. ii. 3. 4 j). Jn Plausanias's time the Academy 
was stiil a g^nastum (i. 39, 2). It was popularly said that laughter was 
not permitted m the Academy (Aelian, liar. Hitt, la, 35), An inscrip¬ 
tion, dating apparently from Hadrian's time, mentions plots of land in 
die Academy which were the property of private persons (C. /. A. iii. 

Funeral games were held in the Academy in honour of the 
men Siam m war who were buried in the neighbouring Ceiamicus, and 
sacn ces were ofTered to them at a pit in the Academy; the games 
were supenntended and the sacrifices offered by the Polemarch or 
‘(Philostratus, Sefikitl ii. 30; Hcliodoms, 

AetAiapua, >. f?! ^ Anstotie, Csuffitutiatt of Ath»u, efi). The 

Thessalian philosopher Philiscus was hurled at the spot where the 
ftmwal ^mes were held (Philostratus, U,) Funeral games were also 
held in honour of Eurygyesv who was Identified with Andiogeus, son of 

rw '** in the Ceramicus 

(Hcsychius, #.», ra- £1^17^1.5 ayuv), but they were probably held in 
the Arademy like the other funeral games j the name Cemmicus may 
nave been extended so as to include the Academy, Marcus Marcellus, 
a Reman who was murdered in Athens in 45 B.C., was buried in the 
Arademy and a marble tomb was erected over his pemains (Cicero. 
Epit/, ,v. 3j). A road led from the Academy to the Lyceum 

outside of, but close to, the city-walls (Plato, Zjyir, p. aojal 

i lore particulars as to the Academy are given in the following notes. 


Cp^ 


» Charmus who dedicated this altar was 

a mend ef the tyrant Hippias (.Athenacus, xiii. p, dog dv The metrical 
inscription carved on the altar has been presen-ed by Aihcnaeus (t.e.'i 
It ran thus: “To the^ 0 shifty Lore, Channus dedicated this altar at 
the shady boundanes of the gymnasium," This agrees with Pausanias's 
statement that the altar at the entrsince to the Academy, 

^tarch sa>^ that the tyrant Pisistralus, a friend of Charmus, consecrated 

torch-race kindle the fire " (Plutarch, Sotou, 1), flurmlas also says that 
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the lone jnce at the Pajiathcnaic fcsiival ww £nom the altw ^ 

“ for the lads ninfroift there, after lighting their torses at it 

on Plato, Pttudrasf c. vii, quoted hy C, Wachstnuth, Du 5/4wf/ AfAtu, 

I. p. 367 n. 4, '1 Curtiiis ’9 Srad/geftAi^iU, p. xxia.) 

sdZ speaks of the atlar which is dedicated tp 

Academy" {I>e 1 , 1 )* But the altai and the image^ ^ 

Love probably stood together not in, hui at the enhance to, the Arad ^ , 
and the torch-race seems to have started, not from t!^ 
but frtMn the Belghbouring altar of Prometheus (see below, § - )■ 

Sacrifices w-ere offered to Love jokily with Athena at the Academy 

tells to explain the origin of this altar is 

Suidas (r.v. J[;A»j,TPc), who however says nothing about the altar, m 
twime of the lover, accottling to Suidas. «■« Mdettis, .t. '^ctl ^ 
wealthy youth i the name of the beloved was Tunagoras. Meletus 
brought Timagoras a present of some fine eocts, and when hts 
was rejected, he flung himself In despair from the AcnDpolii_ Tsmag^ 
ran after him with the birds in his arms and threw himself 
the same place. In memory of this affair a statue nas erected . 
spot, repreUnting a boy with two welts m his arms on the point of 

d«l£ind t« pL,«k™! and jo«dy, ;3 

ddctan. b... ™ wbkb dbr. bbndd in .bl.rf dTS^Ti* n 

Hephaestus, Prometheus being represented “ 

staff in his tight hand, and Hephaestus as a young imm The ai^ 

at the entra^nce to the Academy. Pmf. C- Wa^rnuA ^ 

Si^/t Athtn, r. p. j 69 ) that there was a temple as '''1 “ f 

Prometheus in the Academy. The authortty- to 

Apollodonis quoted by the Scholiast on Z 

in his/Vflrg. /fitt. Grate, 3. p. 34 1 P- 

h’ls edition of the Scholia on Sophocles agree 

instead of vuus temple ’) in this pasHge, 

reading. The passage is, however often quoted with 7* 
^wpds’asby ProTWachsmutb and by Uake, A*Aent, r. p 600 iw b. 

Which is the true reading 1 . ...t. t etc. 

30 . 3, they ran from it to the city with hnrn^ 

Torch-races art knowii to have b«n held festival 

namely the Panathenaic festival, the festival o mme ^ 'irlstnnhnnes, 
of Hephaestus (Harpoemtion, t.v. Aofiras; SchoL 1 _P _ _ 

Frogt, 131 and loS?! L 

CIA ill No. irr; CDL a^^ttusAoY^jcTjt i?S3yp. 7 ^ )t 

L p» (HiSotb-Ti ios i i-hotte, (S’ 

BbUc.-. .,.«db/,. Cbbbb, p. b>8), .b. fobvJ of n»d» mm 
Ai/uA L p, 318 a. with the SchoL on p 3=7 f 

Hermes (C,/U ii. No. tcaji d oreA. Inet. r« Athtn,% 
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(1883J, p. 226), the ftsiiv^ of Thcseua (C /, j4. \ii 

and the fettval ia honour of the dead (CIA iif_ Vn* ■ ha ' 

Aug, Moznnt«„, 

io tA ct;X'’Tsdforo“^Aj.t 

plian», J^r^fgt, 131), the course being probabljr the Le here 
by namely from the altar 4 Prometheus ^ 

which ivm ™ 00 horseback, took place at Pjoeu* <Pla,Oi l ^ 

Thl ^ are tot told 

^s this. A niunber of nuiners, each with a lighted torch, started 

tI”™ “v"": 

n« Oto „y a,i^ 4' 

iiLLervriU V weraJ imes of runnci^ pchsted at 

“,s t ^ 

Ml. ” 

composed of men of different trih« r ««« 

of one tribe eatclusivelv fsee i Consisting of men 

u»rfih. '*“ '‘"•“ *« ■>« « 

W.2.'i-y «'■ N. 

s^rs 

wwftrt as nipKiIrss possible ig iho •!'« 

•« osmied at fall speS^X"b, ! ,t^ ?” ““"r ^ ‘i. it 

™ dieat) by relays STninaefa »hS passSd jr'aJ'wi'iL'li'.'"^il"”? 

That this must have been the opiob^r .v ** ^ ^ hand, 

v^nt,^ considcniiions. In the fir^t^lacVSjemSS b 
bghted at the altar of the original fim^bnW P^^thi" T'"r 
present passage of Pausanias with Plutarch, Jh/aw li re„rf 

•* a widespread notion that fire^bec^u^mljild^'-tT^ls^**'®' 
use or through some special .Sd«CT“h'^'i 

* 4 ) ..r the presence of an eAemy , ^fd'^S'hi^SlTil’ntSf^ 
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either periodiciJly or occasionally, to cxtin^ish the fire and ttldndlc it 
froni somt pure flame, whidi h often cfeated by friction, the oldest and 
therefort holiest mode of cbminmg lire. Thus^ after the battle of 
Plataea all the fires in the district were regarded as polluted by ihc 
presence of the Persians; consequently they H-cre extinpiished and 
a new and holy fire was fetched fnain the altar at Delphi by a 
lunner^ who went at such, speed that after handing over the new fire 
to the eepectant dtizens he dropt dead on the spot (PbiardXi j^tnsiides, 
?o). Similarly at the yearly purification of Lemnos^ an island devoted 
to the worship of Hephaestus (Osndr iiu 8 i)t all the firc$ in the 

island were extinguished for nine days and were then rekindled by a 
putt fire which had been brought for the purpose from the sacred isle 
of Delos (Philostratus, xx. 24 ). In ancient Mexico at the end 

of eiiery fifty-tw'o years all the fires were extinguished, at midnight 
a priest produced a new fire by friction on the top of a mountain distant 
aboat six miles from the city of Mexico^ As soon as the fire blaaed up, 
torches of pinc'^wood were fit at it and w'cre carried by the swiftest 
runners toward every' quarter of the kingdoit)^ In the city of Mexico^ 
iu she temple of the god Huitrilopochili^ a fire-place stood in front of 
the altar with fuel ready laid on it. Into this fire-place a blaiing brand 
wTis flung by the first runner^ and from it fire was carried to all the houses 
of the priests* and thence again to all the city. Sec H. H. Bancroft, TAc 
AWiW e/tAf Faqyfr S/aUt, 3 . pp. 393-395 I cp. Sahagurt, 

G^n/rw/^ dgj dwJ de la (Paris, 18^0)^ pp^ ; 

Acosta, of Irtdk^^ 2. p. 394 (Hakluyt Society); Clatigero, 

Ifliiory Of I. p. 313 (tnuis. by Cullen). That at the Greek 

torch-^races the bninds carried by the runners were used to kindle a 
fire on an altar is proved, not only by the sLatemenl of an ancient 
writer (BekWs Amedofa Graito^ p. aafi, j,tc yi^^vturwpx^Op 
by a vase-painting, which represents a runner holding bis torch over an 
altar, on the top of which two billets are laid across each other, waiting 
to be Igoiteil On the other side stands a winged Victory looking at the 
runner and pointing to the unlit altar with an imperious gesture. See 
A. Korte, * Vase mu Fackellaufdarsiellutig/ d A. d. arcAaai* 

Imf. y ([§92), pp. 149-151. We do not know to which altar or altars 
in Athens the fire wras carried by the runners, Diflcrcnt aliars may 
have been the goal at dafletent festi^’als. It may be conjectured that 
at the festiv^ of Hephaestus the fire carried to the temple of 
Hephaestus situated at»v% the market-place (Paui. i. 14. 6)^ 

30 + 2. an altar of the Mnsea. This was probably in the 
sanctuary of the Muses which Plato consecrated in the Academy (see 
above, p. 3S9), 

30 . 3 . an altar of Athena. The Academy was especially con- 
Seemted tn Athena (Athenacus, riit- p. 5^^ ^ Athenaj Ffomethcus, 
and Hephae$tus were worshipped together in it (Apollodonij^ cited by 
the Scholiast on Sophocles* Ofd CoA 56). 

30 , 2. an oli've-plaiit etc. The sacred olive-trees called tnotd^it 
grew in the Academy; their number was at first twelve, and they were 
believed to be offshoots of the origitkaJ olive-tree on the Acropolis (see 
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J- 37, 2 nate) (ArLstopkaTics, 1005 ; Suidas and PhoiluSj 

J.F. SchoL an Sophodc^ O^d. 701). The ori^n 

of the name marfai was explaloed as follows; HalirroEhiiu^ son of 
Pos^don, being vexed at Athena's victory over his father in the contest 
for the possesstoo of Attica, attempted to hew down the olive-tree which 
Athena h^ produced. He heaved up his axe, but missed his stroke 
aad ^vQunded himself fatally. Hence the sacred olive tvas called mtffia 
because Halirroihius bad incttmcd his doom (mitres) in trying to hea, 
It down <ScboL on Arisiopbanes, C/™n!f, 1005 ; cp. hraonhardt, £,mm- 
p. 36 A Ciirsc was supposed to rest on whoever should 

cut do™ one of these sacred trees; hence when the Laixdacmonians 
ravaged Amca they spared the olive-tiee* in the Academy <Scho!. on 

Mphod^ L?^iL CpI 693, 701). "Hic penalty for digging up or brrah- 

iTig down due of the sacred olii^es w as origiiialJy death j the case w^ 
lined by the Court of the Areopagus (Aristotle, CuttidtutiM q/A thens, 
60): in kler times the penalty tt^ changed to banishment (Lysias, 
vni, 41)* and in Aristotle's tiine, though ihe law remained on the staiuie- 
booU It was not enforced (Aristotle. /,r,) The oil made from the 
sacred olives was kept on the AcmpoJis. and jura of it were given as 
pnms to rhe winners in the athletic sports and the horse-racea at ihe 
P^athmaic festn^ (Aristotle U, -, Schol. on Plato, Partusnidts, lij 
a b; Lucian, AiinfA^sis, p; Sutdas and Photius, Leeiam, s.v, uoniai ■ 
SchoL on Sophocles, Ofd. Cat. 70 r; SchoT, on Aristophanes, Chuds, 
olivi« {merias) were w-jtched aver by Moiian Zeus, 
who bad an altar In tbe Academy beside the sanctuary of Athena s be 
here knowT, also ^ U. *he whe deacendi^ in thunder 

and hghtning (SchoL on Sophocles, 70s ; epu Paus. v. 14, rol 

It will be ebsen^ed that Fau^anias mcntioiLs only one olive-tree m the 
Academy. The rest may have been cut down by Sulla when be robbed 
Ihe Academy of lU woods it> make $iege-englne5 (Pluiarcb. Su/Zit, J3 ; 
Appiao, Afi/An'd 12}. Or Faiiaanlas may have chosen 10 

notice oQly the one tree which was pointed out to him as the oldest of all. 

311 . S. Hot far from the Acadomy is the tomb of Plate 
D^igenes Uertius says (liL 41) tliat Plato wtis buried in the Aca- 
demy hot I atisamas^s statement Is probobly the more et.icL Accordinir 
m OI>Tnpiodoras (Jrnccr, ed. Westermami, p. iSS), the 

Athenians gave him a splendid burial nind carved a couptei <m hSs tomb 
to the efTcci that “Apollo created the twop to wit Aesculapius and 
Plato; Aesculapius, that he might 5a%e the body j Plato, that he mtj4ht 
save the sOuL ^ 


,, r, ~ — dreamed that « awaa flew into Ills besom. 

It IS said that grates dreamed he had a cygnet on his lap, and that. 
Its wings suddenly sprouting, it soaitd up with a jjietndious cry And 
fl«t day Plato was introduced to him” (Diogenes Laertius, iii. t * epL 
G/wei ed. Westermann. 3S9 ; Apufoius, Ve d»g«,att 
Piatems, 1. i). According to Apulems (/,c.) tbe cygnet seemed to fly 
into Socrates s lap from the altar of Love in the Ceramims. Plato is 
Boid to have c^led himself a fcltow slivc of the swan, because the swan 
was Apollcfs bird {Biographi Graeei, ed. Westermann, pp. 383, 389). 
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30 . 3- a awan ia reputed to be var&ed in tbe 3 SIua»' ttaft. 

» Htire ill ttie island <of Fcnifinip lo ibc east of Holstein} evtiY one 
kno^ra the note of the It is a strangely melancholy cry, like the 

faraway chime of bells or the clang of an ^vilp somctinies so loud that 
persons not accustomed to it are disturbed m their sleep by it at night 
(1C Mulltahoff; 1+ tj quoting the author of 

There are two kinds of swans in Europe, ±e dninb swan 
Md the sinetrg swai^ The latter able (o titter tw tnim^t like 
or bell-ltVe notes, which it generally docs while flying, so that when, as 
ifenemJlY happens, there are a number of swans together, a ringing sound 
Is heard which, under favoumbie conditions of weather and wmd. may 
be heard for miles. The home of the singing swan ts in the iar NorO^ 
in Iceland and SpiubcrgcUp In the nonh of Norwayg Swedim and 
Russia, away to Asia, where it is especially con^on. ^^nh the 
beeinning of the cold winter they fly southward to Ccnrisny, tngiana, 
and even the north of Fmnct From Asia they fly over Russia to tbe 
Black Sea and a* far as Grrcoe; and a few soUlao' bims, as ihe 
skeletons in mnstiims showp make their way even toi Italy and the north 
of Africa" ( 1 C Mullcuhofl; efi. nV- I. P- = Jy ) " T*ic popular songs of 

the Russians also, which are particularly rich in imagery denved from 
the observarion of aquatic fowl, celebrate perpetually the fine voice « 
the swan” (Ad. Erman, Traveh tif Si^n'a, a. p. 43 ^0 J" works of 
ancient art Apollo is represunted riding on a swan or 
drawn by swans. See J. Overbcck, GnecA. B^n- 

derer Theil, 3. PP^ 350 - 354 - On swans in antiquity see 1 - Stephaiu, 
in Compte Re«du (St. Petersburg) for i S63, p- 1 7 iff- _ . 

30 3 tho Ugurians - had a king nameii Gyenns. He » 

said to have mourned the death of Phaelhon. singing a melancholy stram 
on the banks of the Eridanus. till he was turned mto a swan. His 
desceudant Cuparo wort a crest of swan’s feathers on his helmet to mark 
his lincagf^ Sec Virgil. A^n. k. 1S5-193, with Semus's n«e on verse 
189; Ovid, Mtt. il, 367-3^0; Hyginus, Ftih. 154, On the legend of 
the swan-ting of LiguHa cp. K- MiillenhofT, Aff^rtu^ikundr 

t. p 2ta. Or the Ligurians sec H. Nissen, ItatwAi Ijmdttkundf, J. 
p. 468 5 J- G- Cuno, * Die Ligurier,’ RAdnisiAts s» 

('373)1 PP- 193-210! H. d'Arbois de Jubainvilic, ' Les Ligures. 
Rei'ue ATvk/ahgiyue^ N. S- 30 (iSyj), pp. 2t[ rp?-, y >9 373 

rw.: it>. 31 (1876). 379 i /‘S. 35 (i 378 ), i 

pttmifri Aal^itimis de PEur&pe (Fans* ^^ 77 }f PF^ 351 - 245 + 

30 . 4. the tower of XimuiL When Piato returned to Athens from 
Sktly, «hc established a school near the iibode of Tinioti the misan- 
thmpt who, though he was soured at all mankind, as the instcnpuons on 
hh tomb show* yel bore the society of Plato with much benignity 
Grtwa, ed Westcrmarint p-393)- ..c 

30 . ^ ColohUB Hippius (■ bone bnoU > Thucj^ides us («m 
67) that Coionus (j.e, Colunus Hippius^ a sanctu.^iy of 
Situated about ten futlotig^ outside of Athens. HenM 1 
identified with the rocky knoll, ibout 50 feet high, which irom ine 
plain about 1800 crtetres (somcwhal under a mile and a q er) 
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^ort^north_T^t of the Dipylum gatt On the knall stimd conapioious 
ifto white marble lombatonH of fC O. Miijlef (<ii«) tS4o) and 
Carles Lenonnant (died 1659). The place h hwioiii as tie scene of 
SophMicss great tragedy, the ‘ Oedipus at Coloiius.' The spot is bare 
enough now ; the luiunant vegetation whindi the poet has described in 
a fitmnus chon« Cf. 663 .f,,) is gore , bu.^cw hund^eS^™ 

to the west, where the olive groves hegm. the vine, the laurel, and the 
obve are as gr^r as .n the days of Sophr>;les, and the nightingale stili 
^bl^n the shady thickets oq the hanks of the Cephisus! Sophocles 
C&Tonus as sacred ground, the possession of Poseidon, and 

containing a spot called the Biaien 
^reshoTd (Sophocles, Ofd. Cp/. 54 ryy., with the Schul. oa ft cyi 
■^ete was also a s^ctuary of the Furies at Colonus 57 ^ \is 

north. 

^ 1, ^ mentions (ft 1600 jy.) a hill at 

«?h^^t.'n'’Oedipus drew water; he describes k either as 
^ hdl ID view of C™ Dcmeter" or “the hill of Green Dcmeler in 

either tavi* ™ 

“ dle tn^nfr are toininonly taken in the latter way, and 

Dctneier" identified with the somewhat higher knoll 

(But on i. sfi. 7, *the tomb of Oedipus*). Sophocles 

himself bdanged to the township of Colonus Gr 2 a ed. 

ermano p reb; fiiu^ 

I ^ ol'Sarchical conspirators held an assembly of 


4tJ Wordiwerti, 4tigHj AUiti, p, wj 

I- P- 314 J?. ; C. Wjuiltsmyth, Sfadt r 

™r ^“ ,"'*”^1' idenUfU* the northern of iti two knolli as CoIoddiI ' 

t P‘ 5'* ^/’ • ^'If=l<hSf=r. ‘Athen‘p, IT? ■ 




Harrisoa, Aniual AtAtm, p. 600 lyy. 


■ at 'miance svitt Homer'a poetiy. See 1 , 


30. 4 . This is ■ 
sG. 7 note. 

30 . 4 - Antigoniu whfln he landed Attict Ca i. j r. : , ,. 

UL 6, 4^7^ <■ J ‘ I s i. 7. 3 , 

B , ”“*? towBshjps of Attica. Having completed his 

resumes ha account of the rest of Attica; he has already meSS 

ehapter be mentions the chief 
^mis of mterest ,n the small Aide towitships, then he describes the 
At 10 mountains (l 31. 2 if .). ,hen some more townships (i 32, t-i. 33 
6) : then Ompus (l 34); then the islands of Attica (i 3;. / 1 36 It 
then ihe road Athens to ESeusis Ti rV*i-/ ■ 

itsdf fi nS ft ris* sL 30 - 5 - 1 - jS. 5) ; ihen Elcuais 

( 38. 6 s ^.), then ihe road from Elleusts to Boeotm (l ^ 8 . 8 
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sq ): Iheii ihe road from Eleuxis to the frtmtier of Megara ( 1 . 
vi. 1-3), and lastly Mcgaia, botli the dly and the terriwry (L 39- 4- 
i 44 10) Thus in h» description of Attica he does not follow a strictly 
lopoiffapblcal order; he selects and groups together places (such as the 
niountains and the islands) which have no local connexion w,th each 
other In this resp«i his description of Attica differs from his desenp- 
tion rfall the rest of Greece: ftwn the time he quits Attica, or rather 
from the time he sets out along the Sacied Road to go to Eti^is (1. 
at he adopts a strictly lopOigraphteal order of description, from which 
he hardly again deviates till, having conduct^ the reader thrwgh 
Peloponncse, Boeotia, Phocis, and OwlUn Locris, he finally pa^ from 
him at N’aupacitis. This difference of method proves that m wntinE his 
account of Attica Pansanias had not yet definitely settled the hues on 
which b‘w work was to be laid down. Hence we majr a:^uine, wmi 
from the order of the boohs is in itself probable, that the yf/rim was the 
fir^t to be written. This tonclusiejn la confiniied by other cvia^ce (see 
vli. 20. 6 note). It foliow3 from the eclectic method adopted by Fau^ias 
in his first book that his account of iht topography of Attica (catcii^ivc 
of Athens) is less complete and precise than his accmini of any of t^ 
other divisions of Greece- This, though unfortunate, is the leM to be 
reirretted since centralisation was carried to a iar greater pitch in Attica 
than in any other prorincc of Cieece, with the exception perha^ of 
Laconia- Athens, as the capital of Attics gathered mto tb? 

wealth, the art, and the political life of the whole people ; the villages 

and petty towns we« cmtipararively msigmficant; they had 

pendenee and no history, having been so long ^lutcally absorb^ by 
Athene that the memory of a time when they had been mdepeodeiit ftaa 
almoil lost. The political condition of Uconia and its state 

Messenia was similar. But in all the other ditiaions of Greece a 
multitude of petty independent cities throve side side, ^h sun^nded 
by its own walls, and containing within it the politic^, imiitary, «ligioi«, 
and artistic life of a whole state in minialui*. We cmJld less easily 
have dispensed with deiCfiptioiu of them than of the townships of 

^‘“inhe system of townships or local dirisions each with 

Own mimicipaJ govemincnt^ was first iostituted or at lea$t u y e 
by Clisthencs in 510 aC. (Aristotle, C^ttsmaii^i a/ A 21). Tiie 
number of townships instituted by him is uncertain: from Hctoaonis 
(v. &n) it has sometimes been infcrted that the number was im. t a 
later rim? a'c hoar of 174 townahips (Strabo, ix. p. 39 )- ^ ^ 

of 14s of these townships aro a'ell authenticated by in^nptions and the 
testimony of ancient writers- Out of these ( 45 lownshijw we know the 
positions of 28 with tolerable exactness and of 37 appoximately i 
the position* of So (including some very large oum) have not ™ 
aseeriained (Prof- A. Milchhofer, in 5f/rmrg5if«(A* of the Fmss an 
Academy, Berlin, for 18S7, p- 4=). Pausanias notiCM only a few of ^e 
townships in this and the two following chapters, E sew ^ ^ _ 

tion* a few more, namely Sunium (1. 1. 1), 

(L I. 2), Cenunicus (i 3 - iii Aphidna (L 17. 5), Coloims (1- 3 * 4 )i 
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ULtlad^e (i. J7, 3>, Scambonidat (i. 36, a), Anaplilystus (iL 30* 9), 
Sphettus (/V^p), Decclea (ni. 8. &), and Suria (x 35. S). 

On ibc noTOK and tapc^phy of th* iolrajlups and their duLdbulbn in tribes 
and the rDUowins spe^ worts tnay be cooKilted : Leake, ^ 

Vtjl. a. Z^jwf J 1 * kc«i, /?|V ZVatm tyw* wnd t'Art Virfifi/KiiP 

(ZrV (HaUcp JS46J! K JCastromcnoSp wb (Leipalff, 

1SS6) T A ^^l]d3Jldfc^p ^ Uebcff .SlWldpunkt imd Methode dcr atlisf^en Dcr™- 
fanchlanfi,^ Ji&wBjaAfFrVA/tf of ibe Fimuan Academj, Heriicv far jSS^j pjx 41-56; 

* UnietSTiehianiien liber die DemcnardEiyilg des KltUtheoeip* AMarndf/st^n of 
the FVusaian Academyp BcrEin, for r%2; rj., 'Zur aituchen LocaJeer^onep' 
AftwAriZ onA. in Af^rn, iS pp, aj? 304; IL L^i, ' Die triii™ 

und l>en;ien AttikUp' AfUiA^i/. iZ, tuvA^ /mf. in ij Ijifei pp. 319-433; 

V, UTlamowiU'Mdllclldcirfl; #Bi 3 ; pp. 145-163. cSl the civil 

colulilution oT the to^rasbips there js a (peckl work tuy Mr. R 1 liuiwullier La 
vii mvnkifinli m (hms, jS 34 ]i ^ 

31 . 1. Alimns. Aliitaw or Halirnu^ was a toi.^-n$hip of the tribe 
(Slephaous Bytantdus, 'AAi^or^ ^ SchoL op Aiislophanes, 
Birds, 456; Maipocration and Suida$^ j.v/ AXtfiots ; Bekkees Anfcdif/n 
Graf lit, p. 376), It ^s^is situated on the stmlhein coaat of Attica, 
ImmcdLAtcly to the east of the tov^nship of rhaJemin (Strabo, isc. p. 39 S), 
at a distaoce of 35 Greek furlongs Ikrm Athene {Demosihenesp Ivii. Jo, 
p, 1301). It was probably iherefore on or near the site of the modem 
TratAijnfs^ a village at the western foot of bit Mymettus, about i| 
miles from the sea. Tbe distance of TpricAiiniei' from Athens is about 
32 Greek furlongs or jj miles, which agrees closely with the distance 
ofAJimiia. Moreover in graves at TrafAam there have been found 
two ancient tickets of jur>Tnen belonging to Halimus (C. /. A. li. Ncks. 
89^1 906). Another argument for identifying Tf^Aanci with AUmus b 
that the sanctuary of Lawgiver Demeter mentioned by Fausanias at 
Alimua is probably identical with «the many-pillared sanctuary of 
Demcicr^' at Cape Colias {He5ychiu%/.$r, KwA«t)p where the Athenian 
w^omen celebrated the Thesmophona (Plutarch^ Sff/nn, 8) on the tenth 
day of the month P>^epsion (Octobcr-Novamber), according to the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (TAfrmafiA 80 ; cp. Aug. Mommsen, //farfir- 
Lngjf, p. 291 sg^.) For Cape Colias, as we hai^ seen (note on i. i. 5)^ 
is probably the cape crowned w^th the chapel of St Cosmas, which is 
distant about 3 milts soulh-west of Tnurkenfs. The territory of Alimus 
no doubt extended to the sea and included Cape Colks. Since Pausanias 
mentions the sanctuary of Dcmcter in connexion with AIJmu$^ not with 
Cape Colbs (I t. 5), we may suppose that the sancMuary stood a little 
inland, betweeu the cape and the town. But that it cannot have been far 
inland is proved by the natTalive of Plutarch (Suhft, 8X who tells us that 
the M^atians sent a vessel to Cape Colias with the intention of w-ayLaying 
and kidnapping the women who w-ere celebrating the Theamophorb 
there. Hercules wtu also worshipped at Alltnus j his priesthood was 
held by a rcspeciabk citijcn of the towtiship (Demosthenes, Ivii. 46 and 
& 3 , pp. 1313, The historian Thuodides belonged to Alimus 

{Biflgra/Ai Graea\ ecL Wesietmann, pp. 199^ 203). The country round 
a hamlet siluated at [he foot of an eminence on which are a 
tower and a small chapel, contains many ancieni remains, consisting of 
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faundaLion-HTilbt tombSt and wells. At the beginning of the urntttenth 
century Dodwell foiiod at Treu^ken^i the remains of a toi^Ti^ and the 
foundailtms of the f^l/a of n temple, near which el mutilated bas-relief 
jrepresentin^ the sacrifice of a goat, and some lites associated with the 
mythology of Bacchus.” Prof. A. Mikhh^fer would place Ae^fone 
(Stephanas Byzantius, ; Stmbo, ix. p. not Alimus, at 

Tnur^e/wj. 

See DodweUt i, p, Ssj tf*; AfAiiv^ pL 53 sf.t Burddm, 

£ 7 o^r. 1. pL if.; Ar Mildthl^lerp in A'anm vck Tcn^ ii. pp* 

] 2 ^ V jVr, in S^z$ff^^en'fAi4 of the Pm^^bii Academy, Berlin^ for tSS?, p* 

47 : *JL, * Danenordnun^ d« Kletiiheees,' p. 2 j ; F. Ksstrom?nos, DU Ihttfin 
vtrn Aitfla, p. 4^; i. p. 195; p^ IJSh 

31 . 1+ Zoster. Stiabo tells tis (ix. p. 39S) that Zoster (^girdle’) 
was the name of a cape on the south coast of Attica, to the south of 
Aexone, which was the township next to Hnlimus ; and he adds that off 
Cape Zoster there lay an island called Phahra, Stephatitis Byaajitiiis* 
(j.:/. Z[£hjt>Jp) speaks of Zoster as a peninsula; and Herodotus says 
(viii. 107) that when the Persians, sailing nw^y to Asia after the battle of 
Salamis^ wxrc near Zoster^ they were alarmed by the sharp headlands 
w^htch here run out into the sea, and which they at first mistook for ships 
of the enemy. Hence Zoster may confidently he identified with the 
massive, triple-tongtied promantory immediaiely to the west of the bay of 
The soil is sandy and elothed with fir^w^oods ; Its rocky sides have 
a reddish hue. The most westerly of the three capes or tongues in which 
the promontor)- ends is now^ called Cape A'atWfW. The middle cape, 
which projects furthest to the south, is a low, narrow, indented spit of 
land, connected with the mafnland only by a sandy isthmus. Tt thus 
answ'ers to Stephanus’s description of Zoster ns a pcninsuhit and is 
probably Cape Zoster Sn the narrow sense; though from the passage of 
Herodotus cited above it appears that the name Zoster was extendi to 
include all three capes, lite modem name of this middle cape is 
Or, in .\ibanian, BisU. Off it, at the distance of about a mile and a 
lialf, is a large, low island, the ancient Phahra, now called PA/^fa; 
though capable of cultiiation, it is uninhabiretL The most easterly of 
ihe three capes of Zoster, the one which bounds the bay of Van on the 
west, is the broadest and highest (about 460 feet) of the three. On Its 
wc&tem side Ls a very^ picturesque pool of green sea-water enclosed by 
precipitous rodcs, in the cianni^ of which a rank and luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion nourishes. The pool is called Vu/iasma¥ir It may have been in 
this pool that Latona was said to have bathed after undoing her girdle 
(Stephanus Byiantius, s.v. ZtiKmfp). At Cape Zoster fishermen used to 
sacrifice to Latona, Artemis, and Zosteriion Apollo {Sttphanus Bya. 
cp^ Htsychilis, Zeixmjp; Ma^ftam^ p, 414, f.^y. Zwcmfp). 

An Attic inscription {C. I. Jt.L No. 273) refers to Zosterian Athena as 
in possession of a treasure on which the state had to pay interost^ 
Paiisanias apparently supposed that Zoster w^as a township. But this 
stems to have been a mistake i at least we have no other evidence of 
Zoster having been a township. 
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The whole coast between Cape Zoster aod Phalerum is a strip of 
flat land bounded on the cast by the slopes of H}inetius and only 
broken in Its noithem portion by some stony hills. It is a monotonous, 
bare, and stony tiact of country, IbtTowed by nttnierous water-conrses 
u-hich are generally dry. Ruins of andent buildings are to be seen at 
many places, and the plain is studded, &r and near, witli countless 
ancient graves in the form of mounds, which have furnished Athenian 
dealers in antiquities with an abundant supply of vases. 

See Leake. U ry.; F, G. Wckkef, TggiiucJt. i.p, 148 ; Vischcr, 

£nniunt^» unJ E$n 4 hick€, p. 58; Buisiwi, Gtcgr^ 1. p. 369 JW.: P, Kartrol 
mcoo*. /few/rt ww AUita,^ 46-48 (who Wrongly Menci^ Zoster with 
abi^l ^«e miles north of Zoster] ; Riedeket,* p. iiS ; 
A. Mikhhofer, kartta tvn Auiia^ ErttiuK TeJU, lii-vi p, 15 /y. 

31 . t. ProBpaltll. Prospalia ms a township of the tribe Acamis 
(Demosthenes, aliii 64, p. joyi; Stephanus Byiantius, .r.v. IIpocnniXTa} 
^Haipocration and Saidas, j.v. n/»cMi^dXrroi). The inhabitants had 
the reputalion of being litigious (Sutdas and EiymoL s,v. 

Spvaxapyf^y £upolls named one of hi$ comedies Tif PrvspttlE^s 
after them (Athenaeus, vii. p. 326 a). The township was on or near the 
site of the modem Kaly%’i* Kuvara (or shortly K4xfyvia\, a vtlUge of 
about yoo inhabitants in the interior of Attica, about midway between 
Athens and Sunium, the distance to each of these places frem the village 
being about 14 miles in a straight lin^ It stands in a plain surrounded 
by hills. Jn the well-cultivnted ground called Ennea Pyrgm (< nine 
towers ♦) to the west of the vilLige there are ancient blocks and vestiges 
of walls. This probably was the site of Prospolta. Here in the church 
of Sl Peter (outside, over the apse) there is a tombstone inscribed with 
the names of two men of Prespalta called Diagoras and Diophon; the 
ins^ption belongs to the fourth century AC. {C. 1. A. ii. No, Sjli ; 
MitthtiL d. arck. InsL in Athmy 13 (i88y), p, 384, No, t82). Built 
into the altar of the same church is a square altar dedicated to Colaenis 
(see below, § 4 note) with a late and badly written inscription LWittktil. 
d anch. Inti. in Aiken, 12 (i88y), p, 382 jy,) a second sepulchral 
lascnpnon containing the name (Hegeso) of a member of the township 
Piwpiilia was found at AW/wfu {MiltkeiL d. areA Inst, in Aiken, 13 
(1887), [^. 384, No, 183). 

In the church of St. Demetrius at the village oXKeralea, three miles 
south-east of fCafyvia, tliere is ^ inscription containing a dedication to 
Aesculapius by certain Prospaltians who belonged to a religious society 
(Cr A, iL No. 99o}s This ltd Leake and Ross to pEs^e ProspalLa at 
Kemtea, which, however, occupies the site of Cephak (see below, p. 40 a). 
On the other hand Bursian, without the help of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tmns which enable us to identily the sites of Prospalia and Cepfaale, had 
nghtly placed Prospalia between the villages of Kernten and Mariapauh, 

See Alktm, 2^ p. 73 s L, Ross, Demrn, p 01; tSorsian, Cra/r, i, p 

^7^"' 1^ wrongly rfae« Prospalta in the 

T", A. MEIehhbfcr, * Amfcenberieht Tut Anika.* 
T^' « (** 871 . PP. *St.o86 i a.. KnAin tvra Attiia, 

E^riauU hL-ix i a | l>an« 3 oi^liaji£ da KJnsthcnciy' pL 35. 
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31. I. AlL&ffTus. AiiJig>Tus was a townsliip of the tribe Erechtbeis 
{Harpecration and Suidas^ ; Etephanus ByTantius, j.t** 

'A^'fllyv'pot5^), It was situated on the south cis^t of Attica between the 
townships of Halae Ae^ttonicae and Thorae (Strabo^ ix. p, 398). 
According to some, the township was tiami^d after a hero Anag>Tni3, who 
had a sacred prednet at the place and was said to throw down the 
houses of persons w ho insulted his shrine ; the " demon of Anaj^yrus" 
was a proverb of ferocity (Schol. on Aristophanes, /,/nsfra/af 67 ; 
Euidas^ *Ai^yvpdo‘mi Zonoblo^ \l. 55 i Diogenianus^ i. 25 i 
iii. 3t j Gregorius Cyprius 22 j Apostolius^ ii. 96) ; he w:as said to 
have in:Bleied a bleCwJy vengeance on the family of a man who had cut 
down his sacred grove (SuldaSf /If.) According to another and more 
probable account, the towmship took its name from the stink¬ 

ing bean-trefoil {anagyn's /iv/tda) which grew' in profusion in the 
neighbourhood (Bekker’s Art/irdi/fa Gr^cOf 3107 Saidas^ j.tK 
"Airdyvpovj HesychinSr ’Aiwyt'pcHno^ j SchoL on ArisiophantSt 
63 j Zenobius^ li 55)^ 

Anagyrus is commonly placed at yan\ a small village of about 30o 
inhabitants to the east of Cape Zoster^ The village is prettily situated 
about a mik from the sea in a maritime plain tnclo&cd by two chains of 
barren bills. The chain on the west is Hymettus,. which here ends in 
Cape Zoster, thus ftheltering the bay of Fw on the w-est. A narrow 
gleuj overgrown with bushes and wooded with firs, pierces the lower 
spurs of ffymeitus immediaiely to the west of the village. The road to 
Athens runs through this glen i many ancient tnmb$ may be obser^ned 
on both sides of it. The neighbourhood of the village is adorned with 
clumps of dne umbrella pines, of a vivid green, which scent the air with 
their resbous and aromatic exhalations^ ^ndy downs and a salt 
marsh skirt the maigiq of die bay* In autumn the marsh affords 
excellent quail and snipe shooting. Between the village and the shore 
of the bay are the ruins of an ancient town, consisting of terraces and 
the remains of walls and foundations. Two inscriptions found here 
attest the w'orship of Hephaestus^ Athena, and the Dioscuri (J/r/Mci/. d. 
srfij, /itf4 iff 13 (iSSS), piL 361, Nos. 762^ 763). There are 

also ancient temuins (large foundations and pieces of limestone columns) 
in the plain to the south-east of the village, namely at the chapel of hAII 
Saints {f/agii and at a cistern nearer the sea. The chapel of 

All Saims may possibly occupy the site of the sancttiao^ ^ Mother 
of die Gods which Fausanlas mentions. 

yari is further rtitiaikable for the number of ancient graves in its 
neighbourhood. They abound chiefly to the north of the village and in 
the narrow glen already described Many of these graves ha\T long 
been rifled. Some of them were excavated for the Greek Government 
in 1B91, but without important results (A<Ariov Bpj^aioXDyixdi'^ 
pp. 2S-32), Two sepulchral inscriptions (C /. A. ii. Nos. iSs^j 

found at ym and containing the names of two natives of Anag^^nis^ 
conliriti the view that Anagyms. was at f^wr. Another rnomnnent, 
probably sepulchral, is the fragment of a large H|uestrian statue of grey 
Hymenian marble, which now lies on the ground in front of the chapel 

V&L, J[ 3D 
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at UiC tntiance to tJic village. The atyle i9 archaic $ it may dale from 
the beginning of the fifth century B.C. The statue has been piiblished 
d, arrJk. Inst, in Afim, 4 (1S79), pL iii, with the rtmarks of 
Prof. G. Lueschcke, p. 303 fy,) 

On Atiiierros and Ken', lee Chandler, Thnv/j in Gnette, c. 31, p. *47; Bod- 
weU, raur, I, p. 549 ! P- G. Weldcer, Tasiinfk, I, p. 146 ry. ; Leake, 

.Atienj, 2. p. l Ross, tVamient^gm, S. p. 70; Buratan, Ctagv. t. P- 35 “! 

P. KastimofiCVOS^r I, 1-54; Eifideltefr Ps ; A- 

MLlchhofcrp 'Aniikcrtlwnrichl Alliki,' //rtf. f> d4/A^M, IJ 

(lSS£)p ptJ. j id.^ A'arffJi Tvn ^tfrH T^jrfp Lii-vi. p, As to the 

gratta DD Mt- Bynicitoip not Gir from P*#7p MtncHtcon i h * Hymettus,' 

31, i- CepMle. Cepbale ^I'as a ton-ns^hip of the tribe Acamta 
{Sdiol! on Aristophanes^ -ffm*, 47* ! Haipocration and SttSdas, r.v. 
K 44 /ctXif 0 ty)- It had an altar of Aphrodite at which oaths were taken 
(Isaeus, iL 31)^ SepulchnU inscriptions containinj^^ the natnes of natives 
of CepbaJe (C /. iL Nos, at^i. 2154 : Jm/ m 

12 (iSS7)i p. 2BS J?-, NoSi 310^ 211 a, 2 J1 b) have been found 
near A"fra/ra, a village m the interior of Attica, eleven or twelve miles 
north of SuniunL At a place about a mile io the north-west of the 
village* near the chitr^ of Hagia Kyriald^ there are considerable 
remains of aatiquityt comprising vestiges of w^aJls as well as loose blocks 
and potsherds. This was probably the site of CepMe- The valky in 
which the remains are to ^ seen is fruitful and well cultivated The 
modem AVm(!f#, the chief place in the south of Attica, is a large and 
thriving village with about 1600 inhabitants^ pleasantly situated among 
vineyartls> olive-trees, and almond trees. It Is trim and tidy^ and has 
an air of solid comfort and prosperiT>\ An Inscribed bnutidary-stonc of 
a precinct of Hera has been found at the churdi of Hagia Paraskeye in 
K^atia; and in the church of Sh Demetrius in ihe same sillage is an 
Inscription containing a dedication to Aesculapius (C /. A, tL NOl 99* * 
epu ahov^ note nn Prospalta). These inscriptions seem to prove that 
Hera and Aescolapiiis were worshipped at Cephale. Furthert there has 
been found between JCera/ea and TAa/assa {u bay on the east 

coast of Attica) a stone bearing the inscription “ boundary of Aphrodite 
at Cephale'" (MilchhSfer, * Demenordnung des Kleisthtnesi^' p. 25). 
The sancctiary of ApdiroditOf nf which this stone marked the boundary;, 
is doubtless the one to which Isaeus refers (li ji). 

The mountains which bound the \Tilley of On the wTst, 

separating It from the maritime plain on the south-west coast of Attic^ 
rise in wo places to oier 3000 feet. The tasiem part of the range is 
called the Mountain of A'cro/cu/ the western part is called Mt. 

In this western part, about 300 feel below the highest sumitiit, is a fine 
^mlactire grotto, the largest in Attica, if not in GreKie, It Is probably 
the Paneum or sanctuary of Pan which Strebo mentions (ix. p. 39II) as 
being near Anaphlystus; it would seem to have given its name to this 
part of the mountain. 

See Dodwell^ nvr, I. p. S 33 1 Lenkc, AiAiru^ a. 61 ; Ch. Wordsworth, 

AiJiemi nmf p. iH t IfWmjfjrw, i I45 ry. | \^her+ £n^ 

/vrMHj(jw tfmf p. 68 S Burdimt I- pp. 344h 35t -^v,' 

KutromciiDs, /hmfM^ p- S? jwbo wroiiglT places Cephale mt JLffre^, a village 
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SiXkhH TiLae miUs iA A™/«ih Afontu, 1, i&S; Bacdckcr^^ a 

132; A. ^ilchhafer, ^ AnEiketibcncht m.u% AitiVi./ A/iifAa’l d. ttnrA. /ml. itt 
AihtM, 12 flSa?), pa 386-291 ; fd., JCarftH Atfika^ ErMai^ TfX(, pOp 

13 , 19 ; rV.j 'Di-e DvmenoriJEkUii^ ^'on Klcuihen»,^ pL 35. 

31 . J. PraaiAe^ Pfaslat was a lou-nsbip of the tribe I^aadioi^is 
(Slfipbafius B^^zbi^iIus^ Il/xuriac). It -^hb on the tiist coast of Attica, 

between the townships of Paumus on the sontb and Stiria on the north 
(Straboj k, p, jgS jf. ; as to Potamus sw note on g 5 - as to Stiria see 
nose on s. 35. S). It a port of Aiiica (Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Eefa^e, 343 ; up. Thucydides^ vtii, 95; Uvy^ xxkL 45). Athena was 
worshipped at Fiasiae with the surname of Forethooglit (BekkePs 
Gnum, p 299; cp. note on jl fi, 6). 

The townshEp vus situated on the spactous and bt^utEhil bay now 
tailed Perfa E^ifiAfiy on the osl coast of Attica, about sktetn miScs 
north-eosc of Sunium. From the fertile valley of Cephale (AVni/ifa), 
the place last mentioned by Fausanias, a path leads north-eastward 
through a very deep and narrow glen to the shore of the bay^ In the 
depths of this romantic glen there winds the bed of a stream which is 
sometimes ncariy or wholly diy. The sides of the glen^ seamed with 
the beds of torrents and rifted rocks, are so thickly wooded and overhung 
with pine-trees and bushes that In many places it is hard to force a 
passage ^ong it, FSodts of sheep and goats brow^aingj and In spring 
the warbling of numerniis nightingales in the thiclccts^ alone break the 
solitude. At the end of the gleii^ which ii about three miles long, 
the ^iew of the wide kiy, enclosed by barren mountains, suddenly bursts 
on usp On the north Ml Ptrafid^ with its jagged ridge and bold 
beautiful outline, descends in precipices almost sheer into the waten^ Its 
sides bare except for here and iherc a thin patch of pinew ckkL On the 
south rises, dark and masslvep the loftier AftnwM^ri (* the black 
moimtain From its base the rocky headland of Aicmcuii runs far out 
into the sea, sheltering the bay on the cast and narTowing its entrance 
to about a mile and a quarter Right in the middle of the entrance, 
breaking the force of the waves when the wind blows from the east, 
a rocky islet in the shape of a sugar-loaf or pyramid rises abruptly 
fmm the sca to the height of about 300 feet. Its sides^ clothed 
with lentisk biishcs and dwarf pines^ are so steep that k can ^ scaled 
only on one side, the north. On its summit, looking seaward, sits a 
colossal buE headless and amlcss statue of white ctarble on a high 
pedestal^ the blocks of which were falUng to ruin at the time of Dod- 
weirs visit but are now held together by imn clamps. This statue, 
which, to judge from its style, dates from the time of the Roman 
empire, is popularly supposed to Tesemble a tailor {rafiAfi) seated at his 
work t hence it bos givcii its present name (Pift/o PafiAfi) to the bay* 
Hp G, Lolling plausibly conjectured that this is tlw monument 
dscribed by Pausanias as the tomb of Erysichthon who died at sea on 
his way home from Delos. The striking monument, looking out from 
its high lonely isle across the blue sea, may have been erected on the 
traditionary site of the heroes grave by some wealthy patron of an In 
Roman dnj-s, perhaps by Herodcs Atticiis himself. 
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Thi: bner part of itic baf h drt'ided into two by a rocky spit 
out frtim die shore, to which it Ls attached hy a low isthmus. The 
promontory its name from a chapel of Sl Nicholas which stands on 
the isthmus; a small island off the promontory still bears the name of 
Prtupmii (*isle of Piasiae*), Tlie anchorage for fishing boats U on 
the north side of the isthnwis, and here are the few wietched hovels 
which make up the hamlet of Pi/rfa PiipM. The hamlet is not per¬ 
manently inhabited For the bay, ihough one of the finest harbours in 
Greece, Ls desolate and haidly frequented except b summer. By day 
peasants may be met at work in the fields or carting fisih to the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Bui all through the colder seasons of the year and 
ertn on summer evenings a profound stillness, broken only by the 
lapping of the waves on the beach, reigns on the shores of this beaudlhl 
bay, one of the fairest scenes in Attiou 

On the northern shore of the bay iherc anc a few scanty remmns of 
antiquity which seem to ha^-e belonged to (he township of Stiria (see 
note on x. 39. S). Pmsiae lay on ihe southern shore, which stilt bears the 
ancient name: Hcrc^ between the sandy and in part marshy b^ch Md 
the hills, there stretches a strip of level comland iutersperscd with olives 
and stately cork-oaks. Some vestiges of ancient w-aU may be traced 
at a garden not fiir frtHn the shore, where there is an ancient welL 
But the sand is gaining so last here that a few ycart ago the ruins of a 
chapel with some Christian gra^-es were discovered buried in the downs. 
The citadel of Prasiae occupied the rocky headland of AVrtPflj (probably 
the ancient Coronea ; see Stephanus ByTaniiiis, j.v. KojMui'eitt), which, as 
we have seen, shekers the bay on the easL lln^ bold beadbnd, joined 
to the maintand by a low sandy isthmus, has obviously been at one time 
am island; indeed the whole of the southern part of the hay is being 
gradually sanded up. The forrification-wnlls, 6 feet thick and built 
withoLU mortar^ may be followed all round the sortimit of the headland, 
which Ls besides so well protcaed by its steep cliffs tbp an attack from 
the side of the sea must have been nearly impracticabler Another 
wall, S to ro feel thick, w^hich seems to have been strengthened with 
towers or bastions, runs down in a soulh-wcsleriy direction from the ring- 
wall of the citadel It probably sen^ as an outwork and may have 
reached down 10 the shore, tliough now it disappears some distance 
above the water. Within the ring-wall of the citadel are the remains of 
a number of cross'iialis running at right angles to it j but they are now 
so oyeigrown by dense underwood, that it is almost impossible to trace 
them. From the summit of the headland there is a fine prospect, on 
the one side over the noble bay with its rocky islets^ on the other side 
across the sea to Knboea, Andros, and Ceers, The white houses which 
are seen gleaming in Ceos are those of the modem town which occupies 
the site of the oitdent Julis. 

The prehistoric necropolis of Pmsiae is now (December^ 1 894) bemg 
excavated by the Greek Ajchaeological Society. From the tombs 
which have been already opened more than two himdncd vases of the 
M^xenaean type havx been obmined, together with two sword-blades 
and three rings^ one of gold and two of silver. The vases are of the 
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comTncm Mycenat^ shapes^ but SQine of them art adorned with dest^s 
not hitherto obscned on works of an of that period. 

S« ^Ticl«-p/(?UJTfer^ 447 ? Chiind]«i Tr^ii m ch, 3j, ft 1^7 x^. i 

"DodwcU^ 7>w-rp 1, 531 X/. j L»kc, 2, pp. 67, 72 j^h ; Wi^fdiworthp 

nfrJ AUifdr p. I ^5 X7+ ; L, 3, p, 153; Viidicrp ^rrjw- 

p, if*; Eui^n, I. p. 351 ; H. Q. Lollbg, 

*Pii«be,' fi mvA. /mf* ttt 4 (*S 79 tp Pl^ i Kaitru- 

ifleuofcH p, 5-e; i. p. I$7 J^. : Batdckcrp’ p. IJ2 ; A- 

MilchbuFtr, * Antikcnbencht aus Altika/ MifiAtiL d. 4tr(^ /m/. m AfAta, 15 
fiSS/), p, I A^ax'/ifw tvw J>jr/p lE-^. p. S ff.; AfAjenaum^ 

S Dmiitbi^, p. 79E 

31 p 2 ^ tho first-fruits of the Hyperboreans goine tliitber tt,e^ 
Htrodotiu ako desmbt^ on ihe aulhority of the Dc]bnSp the route by 
which the offerings of the Hyperboreans were forwarded to Delo^; but 
the route is quite a different one from that which Pausanias here 
describes. According to the Delians, ^‘the sacred thiugSp wrapt in 
wheaten sirmw'j were carried from the Hyperboreans to the Sq^thiana i 
find from the ficjlhians they were passed from people to people till 
they reached the far fi^est^ the shore of the Adriatic Sea ; thence being 
sent southward they were received by the people of Dodona, the first 
Greek people into whose hands they came ^ and from the people of 
Dodona they C 4 ime down to t he gulf of .Mnlea and crossed to Euboea, 
where they were sent on from town to town till they came to Car^'stus; 
and from Carystus, without touching at Andros, they were conveyed by 
the Carystians to Tenos^ and the Tenians took them to Delos (Hero¬ 
dotus, iv. j j). My friend Prof \V. Ridgew^ay has suggested to me an 
ingenious explanation of the wide difference between the two routes 
described by Herodotus and Pausanias. He has made li highly 
probabte that from very remote ages there was a regular trade-route 
jtom the Black Sea up the Damibc nnd across to the head of the 
Adriatic ^ Currvtfiy ojf*/ pu toj 

jy^r) This route is the one indicated in the account which the Delians 
gave to Herodotus of the mue by which the ofierings came from 
southern Russia to Delos. But with the establishment of Greek colonies 
in southern Russia this long circuitous route would be exchanged for 
the direct one thmugh the Bosphorus, Hellespont, and Aegean. This 
newer and shorter route appears to be the one indicated by Pausanias. 
He says indeed that the offerings came from Scythia (Russia) by way 
of Sinope, an import+mt Creek colony situated on the southero short of 
the Black Sea opposite to the Crimea. Now\ though the shortest sea- 
paSsage from southern Russia to Greece would be, not by Sinope, but 
direct to the BosphoruSi it U quite possible that Creek sailors prererred 
to cross to Sinope and then coast along to the Bosphorus. They would 
thus huve a charter passage in the ppen sea, and would be able 10 do 
business at Sinope, which, as a Milesian colony, w'ould naturally keep 
Up cammercial relations with its sister colonies on the northern shores 
of the Black Sea. Wben the Athenians acquired the suierainty of 
Delos In the fifth century B.C., they w'ould recast the old story of the 
Hyperborean offerings so as both to suit the changed conditions of 
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trade and to make it appear lhai the offerings had always come by way 
of Auica- Thiis, if Prof, Ridgewa]^s suggestion is right, Herodotus 
gives us the original Delian version of the story ; Fausanias gives ii 3 
the re\^iscd Aiheaiaii version of the fifth centiwy fi-C 

The scNcaJled first-fruits of the Hyperboreans were perhaps harvest- 
oficrings consisting of the first sheafs cut, which may have been sent to 
Apollo at Delos just as some towns sent “the golden summer(prol> 
ably golden ears of com) to ApoUo at Delphi (Plutajxhp PjffAiM 
er^hs, 16), See K. O. aiiiller, D&rt^r,^ i. p. 265 : W, 

Mannhardt, jirtliii IVtild- und p 232 

SI. 3. Eiyaichtlioii, who died - as he was letuming from 

Delos after the aacred embassy. Cp. I 18. 5 note. “ The saored 
embassy to which Pausanias refers is the one which the Athenians 
sene annually to Delos. The s^essel in w^bich Theseus was believed to 
have sailed 10 Crew conveyed ibc ambassador to Delos ; on board with 
him was a choir who were 10 sing a hynm 10 Apollo, and snetims w'hich 
were to be sacrificed to the gocL Before the ship sailed, the priest of 
Apollo crowned Its poop j and Irijm the lime when ibis ceremony loot 
place till the ship returned, no one might be put to death in Athens. 
This procured a respite for Socrates j for the ship happened to be 
crowned the day before he was condemned. See Plato, /'Atf/dti, pp, 
58 a-c, 59 d ; XerirOphon, iv* S, 2 v Plutarch, 

2 3 ; rtf., iVitioTf 3. From the present passage of Pausanias il has some¬ 
times been inferred that the ship with the sacred embassy to Delos 
sailed from Pcosiae, not from the port of Athens. But this has not 
been proved. 

ai* 3- CTaEans-wajs expelled by AmphidiFOiL See I 2. 6. 

31. 3 ^ the township of Lamptrae. The township of Lamptrac 
belonged to the tribe Erethiheis; it included two villages or petty 
towns. Upper Lamptrae and Lower (or Seaside) Lampiiae (Harpocra- 
tifln, Suiil^, and Photius, ZioiViPfl, Aa^iirrpfif- Hesychlus, s^v. 
Aa^Tpa). It was on the southern coast of Attica, between the townahips 
of Thome on the north and Acgilia on the south (Strabo, ik. p 
The site of Upper Lamptrae is marked by the ancient remains at 
LamAnAa, a deserted village situated on an arable tableland surrounded 
by hills, about four mil« northeast of Van' (see noLe on § 1 * Anagjaus'). 
The ancient remains consist chiefiy of sculptures and inscripLionE found 
in the four chapels of the village (Sl John, St. Luke, the Trinity^ and 
Constantine). Among the ioscriprions art tpItaplU of nativts of 
Lamptrae, proving that Lttm&riJta occupies the site of that tovvnship. 
The name LamMAa is obviously a modified form of Lamptrae. Among 
the sculptures found here is a tombstone with a relief representing a 
horseman, and surmounted by the figure of a Sphinx. Another sculpture 
is a relief repr^enting Hercules's combat with ihe lion. Fmm a dedi¬ 
catory inscription found in the chapel of Sl Luke it may be inferred 
that Apollo was worshipped at Lamptrae. The chapel of the Holy 
Triniiy (Hagia Triads) contains $ome very old paintings of the Last 
Judgment etc. At a place called Al't/stk (a Ikvourite meeting- 

place of sportsmen) about half a mile south-west of Lamhy'ht there 
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art ioiiie ancient lema^nsp iitcludin^ marble blocks and fragmcnis of 
inscriptions ; an inscription found heine contaidsi a deem of the pieople 
of Lamptiae ia honour of a certain Philocedes of Acbanuie who resided 
at Lamptrae (C L A* iL NOi 582), 

See Leikep 2- p. 160; Eobs, 2, p. 74 ^ Ennian^ 

G^gr. T. pi 357 ^. S MiiiAiil. d, afik^ InsL in l (lS7&), p. 74 ; A. 

}^ 1 ElclLlh 5 ferT ' Antilwaberidii aiu Attika,' Msit^iL d. on-#, Imf. in Aihtn, 12 
{l£S7k pp- [02-104; idy A^drttn v&n Atiik^ Erhui. TfiXt-, UC-ri# p. 14 if. ; 
Ft. WLntcf^ ■GrmbnuJ toq IJlI□ptf[le^’ d. f*uf. in AfAm^ 12 

(iiS7)^ pp- loj-tiSj with pL LL ; E. Ri^schf ' Htfak!l«re1ierTon Lainpaae/ 
pp. ijS-i 30> with pi, IlL 

S 1 + 3. FotamL Potaml (or Potanans) was a township of the tribe 
Leontis ; the bhabttants were sarirised for the readiness with which 
they admitted members who had no ri^tht to be on the register 
(Harpocration, s.v. ITont/wr; Suidas, £fyfn&/r 

rti/ffi^ pu afiS, j.v. ^iiu^apvci^. Straltis uTOtc a comedy called ■** The 
Potamians ” (Athenaeus^ ^di. pc 29^ b}. The towmhjp Lay on the east 
coast of Attica^ between Tboricus on the south and Pmsiae on the 
north (StrabOt bt, p. 398 ; cp. Pliny, JV. /£ iv, 34), It comprised three 
Tillages or petty towTis, namely Upper Folami^ Lower Porami, and 
Diradiotian Potaini (Scbol. on Homer, //. andv. 545 ; C /. A. ii» Net 
8641 jUtMa 7 . d. arcA. ImL in A/AfHt Jo (iE 8|), p. 105 The 

territory of the township piohahly extended from the bay of J^Aa/ia 
on the north to the vaJley of the river still called simply the 

river *\ which fioa-s south into the bay of Thoriens, On the shore of 
the bay of to the corth of the modem miners' houses, there 

lies an unduled column together with some large limestone blocks of 
masonry. On the northern shore of the bay, at the mined chapel of St 
Andrew, there is a marble tablet wdth faint traces of an inscription. In 
the sea there appear to be remains of a mole \ and on an island in the 
norEhem part of the bay (not marked on the German map) there are 
some squared blocks of a targe ancient building. All these may be 
remains of Lower Potaml. Upper Potami and Diradiotian Potami may 
have been situated somewhere in the valley of the Pofamij to the south¬ 
west of the bay of Here at a place called CramSa^ on the 

south aide of the Potaml, before it bends soathward^ there are some 
ancient ruins. Other ancient remains are to be seen at MfAn, a place 
near {hfrx^Eai/^ (VJew^s Castle^), which is a mediaeval ruin on a 
height surrounded by torrents about three quarters of a mile south-east 
of GramA^ij or about two miles south-west of the bay of 

Set Lcaktj AlJk^ni, p. 7 1 ; Bnrsion, t+_ P» SS^ « Easttnmeiwsj 

Z?rwm, p. 55 jtf. (wlw wTOQffly platccA Upper rotami at Ah^ia); U. K^^er, 

* Poiarno^” MiffAAi. d arvA^, /ml. ih AtA^n-, lO ((S^S)+ pp* 105-112 ; A fllilch- 

bofcTp * Afitikcnbcrichl aus AEt3l(a+" A/iifAii/ d airA. Imi. ir* AtA^rif laflSBy), 
p. J j id. , /Tarttn ran A/iiAa^ Erlaul^ Thx/, IlL -vi. jk 1 5 j ^ DTcmcnardaiing 
des KleUthcnex,' P- 22. As to Ton's Issderihip of ibe AthcniaCLS In the war With 
Eletim, and his gravE at F^vtamh op^ viL [. 

Pausanias luis omitted to mention the towTiship of Thoricus^ which 
was Situated a htde to the south of Potaml, As it was one of the oldest 
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t(>wiis of Attica and still conlnins some inieresliog aiclattecturaJ rem4i^$, 
a short account of It may not be out of place here. 

Tbsmcus was a township of the tribe Acamis (Demosthenes^ xxxix. 
30, p. 1003 : Harpocration and Stephanus Byzantius^ Bopueo?; 
SchoL on Sophocles^ Oedi 1 ^95)1 silnated on the east coast of 
Attica, to the Dotth of Sunium ; in front of it lay the Island called 
Helene, which extended as far as 5itnioin (Strabo, i:i, p. 398 s. p. 
485 j cpv Fliny^ jV. H. i\\ 24 ; Herodotufi^ w. 99 j Thucjdidc^ na. 95)^ 
It was distant aboyt 60 Greek furlongs (between sbe imd seven miles) 
from Anaphlj'^tas, a township on the southern coast (Xenophon, 
iv. 43). The place pos^sessed two harbouni (Scylax, 
57 Jl Thoricus was one of the tweh-e ancient and independent cities 
of Attica before the time of Theseus (Strabo, Ijl p. 39?), and was asso¬ 
ciated with Attic legend as the home of Ccphalus, the husband of 
Procris (Apollodonis, iL 4. 7; Antoninits Uberalb, 41), It men¬ 
tioned b the Homeric hymn to Demeter (k 136). Philonis, a 
daughter of the Homing Star nnd grandmother of Tharayris, was said 
to have been bom at Thoricus {Conon* iVarraA 7), In 410 h.c. tlie 
Athentaiu fortified it (Xenophon^, L 2. i j cp- Di wr/i- 

g'ii/i^idSf i\% 43 I Scylax, 57). Under the Roman empire the place bad 
fallen into utter decay (Mela^ ii^ 46), which may Iw the reason why 
Paosanias does not mention iL According to Phny (M Ni scxxvii^ 70) 
emeralds of an inferior quality were found in the ailver mines at 
Thoricus. 

The mins of Thoncus arc 10 be seen on a spacious bay about six 
miles north of Sunium. The ancient name ia still presented in TA^mke 
or J'imjfrtfp the name of the modem village on the northern side of the 
bay, A pointed Kill caUed (4So feet) rises on the north¬ 

western side of the bay; it is connected by a saddle with a lower hiU 
(400 feet) on the north. At the southern foot of F^/alauri are most 
of the remains of ancient Thoricus, Immcdiatciy 10 the cist of this 
hill the peninsula of St. Nicholas runs out into the sea, and bending 
soolbw'ard shelters the bay on ihc north-cast. This sheltered north- 
easi part of ihe bay is now called AfaMdri i it was no doubt one 

of the two harbours of Thoricui On the northern side of the penbstda 
of St Nicholas there Is a smaller hayp now called FrtmAo ISmum or 
VrysaAi\ It was doubtless the second harbour of Tboricus mentioned 
by Scylajc (57)* The peninsula of Sl NichoIaSp separating the two 
harbours, is crossed from north to south by iwo fortification-walls of 
pol>'ggnaJ masonry at no great distance from each other and from the 
isthmus which joins the peninsula to the maintand The eastern waU 
is comparatively well prescn-ed It is 5 feet thick and is strengthened 
by tow ers (13 feet broad) on its western side. At the highest point of 
this wall, near the small chapel of Sl Nicholas, there are the founda¬ 
tions of a large lo wer, and to the north of it some traces of a gateway. 

On the hill of Vif/n/aurij which was probably the ancienl acrdpolis, 
considerable remains of fortilicatlon-walls still exkl, especially at its south¬ 
western foot. But it Is not easy to trace th* line of the fortlficatlon-wall 
and to distinguish il from other walls, especially tenace-walls; for the 
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sefms to have been built upon the side uf the KILL At the beginning 
of the nineteenth eenttiry ihe cit^^walls were appaitdcly in better prc- 
sen ation than they are now. Dodwell saya: cityj which was of 

an irregiilar fonrip was surrounded by a wall with square projeeting towcr^ 
and apparently about two miles and a half in drculu'^ He adds that 
the towers were about izt feet broad. Leake says that the walls '^sur¬ 
rounded a small plaiUp which lerniinates in Mandn\ and may be 
traqed fnllowing The crest of the hills on the northern and southern sides 
of the plaint aJid crossing it on the west.” One of the towers is still 
standing to the height of about xo feel near the snuih-westem foot of 
the bill- h is square and is constructed of solid masonry in good 
Creek style. 

On the southern slope of Fif/aliyurt\ embedded between two spurs of 
the hil!^ are the remains of an ancient theatre, which wni deired of 
earth by the archaeologists of the Amencan School in It dilTers 

in shape from all extant Creek theatres, being built, not in the ordinary 
horse-shoe shape, but in an irregular curve like the fourth of an ellipse. 
The line of the $i:age+ or rather what conesponded to the stage, formed 
the longer axis j the seats began at the shorter axis and rose above each 
other in tiers which were concentric with the cur^'e. The reason why 
this peciiliar shape was adopted has not been explained ; it ap[:»ears not 
to have been necessitated by the nature of the gtouneL The rctaining- 
with which runs rmind and suppons the back of the ihcatie is con¬ 
structed of solid ashlar masonry:, the blncks being large and laid in 
approximately horirontal couisti li is i iS.jo metres feet) long. 
Its actual height Is about t$ feet, though owing to the accunuiLition of 
soil at the back its lop is now only from 3 lo la feet above the ground. 
Inside nf this outer *i4aJ], at a distance of about 60 feet fn>m it, a 
parallel wall, constnicted of thin unhtw-n dabs, was discovered below the 
le\‘d of the seats by the American excavators. They believe that this 
inner wall was originally the outside wall, and that at some laier time 
The theatre was enlarged by adding twelve tiers of seats at the back and 
corLstructing the present ontei- wah to support the bed of small stones on 
which the seats rested There seem to have been thirty-otie tawi of seats 
in all* Of these the upper twelve rowis are destroyed, except at the two 
ends. Hie remaining nineteen rows are in tolcmble piTtservation. 
Most of the scats coosist simply of smooth iJat slabs i a few are cut nut 
oi the rock. The seats are divided petpendiculaiiy into three blocks 
(technically called by two narrow staircases ascending from the 

orchestra through the middle of the auditorium, not at the two wings. 
The theatre can hardly have seated more than 5000 spectators. The 
seats, with the exception of the cun^ed part at the east end, face south 
and command a fine view of the sea and islands. The door of the 
orchestra was made of red earth well beaten dow^n. No vestiges of a 
stage have come to light; but the artificial mass of earth w^hich formed 
the ficKir of the orchestra was supported by a long straight wall of rough 
but strong masonry, which still exists. At the west end of the orchestra 
are the ruined foundations of a small temple about 21 feet long. Per- 
lions of its walls nearly 5 feet high are standing on the north and west 
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sides. Att:liii«:tiiral iragmeTits discovered here |>T 0 ve that the temple 
was of the Ionic order and It may have been a temple of 

Dionysus. 

theatre was entered from the back (the north) by two ramps or 
Inchtied planes leading from the slope of the hill to the top of the back 
waJl of the theatre. These imdtned planes rested each on a shorty buttress' 
like wall of solid masonry, about I 5 feet high* which abutted on the back 
wall of the theatre at right angles. The western of these two buttresses 
(as we may call them) is pierced by a doorw'ay* the upper part of which 
ends in a pointed arch. The purpose of this doorway Is uncertain ; but 
to regard ii as a postern In the city-wall in the style of Tiryns (as Words¬ 
worth did) 15 absurd. 

The iheatn^ like most of the ancient remains at Thoricus^ is con- 
stnicted of a whitish'grty marble, coarse and brittle, which was quarried 
in the neighbouring hills. 

In the plain about 450 yards to the west of the theatre are the 
remains of a calonnade, which were excavated by the Dilettanti Society 
in 1312 but ha>t; since then been again buried under the soil arid over- 
frown with bushes. Only a few marble blocks and drums of columns 
oow^ project abot^ the ground. The cotonnade was 105 feet long by 4 ^ 
feet wide, the measurements being taken on the top step of the stylobate. 
It had fourteen columns on the long sides and seven on the oEhers- 
The columns w^re of the Doric order and i 8 | feet high, ioduding the 
capitals. They were fluted only for two or three inches at the top and 
bottom of the shaft. 

Two beehi^'e tombs of the Mytenatwt type have been discovered at 
Thoricus wi thin recent years. One is on the sea side of the hill of kkAi- 
JiJnny the Other is on the saddle which connects with its 

neighbour hill to the north. See note on li 16 - S- 

As to Thorims lee Dwiwe|:|, T«f/v pp> S 34 " 53 ^ s &/ 

(Dilcllimll Society, Lemdom, tSi?), pp. 47 59 with ihrM plates; L«ake, 
a. pp^ 63 - 70 ; Ch- Word sworth , AmMS pp 178-1 Si 5 : 

Fiedler, [. p 4 ] ; F. O- Wclcker, t. p. l jS ; I- Ro^ 

ip 15J jy. ; W% Viscbcr, miA p. 67 l 

BursUic t. p J 53 J/. ; P. Kostromenos, pp JJ-S 5 ; Cuidi- 

/aauHi^ 1. p. J90 jy- f Baedeker,* p. I32 jy. J A, Mnchhofer* VAntikcnbericht alls 
Attika,' d tfrrA. /wrf. Irt 13 (iSS??, p 3 ^; idt iwr 

Am'^ Mrldul^ Ttx/f iii.-vL p 36 jy. ; ^ AMirtfon Chsfi- 

ArtAoi^^ at Ai^£Mif 4 {l 3 S 5 -[ 536 }, pp 1 - 34 . 

U is reported that ‘^an entire city has been found at Tborictis near 
laurium, destroyed and bunod by some con\ijlsLon of nature unknown 
to history. It appears to be not a Greek city of the historic period, but 
of the prchisloHc or Mycejiacan age, At least this is to be inferred 
from the objects dlscov'ertd. At the vejy befinning of the wx»rk of 
eitca^ation two royal tumuli wvre opened on one side, and the mins of a 
palace on the other. The tumuli are about 2 metres apart One, of 
dreuLar form, is situated some 30 metres below the palace, which is built 
on the mck of TA&n'Jtt^ which rises above the surrounding plain. The 
Other tumulus^ remarkable for its helicoldal shape, was in so minous a 
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CDTidiiioa tMt It has becD up %o the present impossible to dear IL 

These tombs had both beoi nmsacked at some previous penodL Th^ 

following is the Lst of objects found by the Greek Archaeological Society^ 

ai whose expense and under whose diitction the ofcai'ftUOfis w-ere under' 

taken. Twq fibulae^ one of gold, the other of amber: a gold ring : an ' 

ivory comb^ beautifully wnorked^ to fasten the hair: an h-ory needle: 

some ten pearls of glass, jaspett : two stone amah's of veiy fine 

workmanship t an ivory quiver: gold and laurel leaves : a leaden 

disk decorated with coloured concentric rings. Six similar disks have been 

found in other tombs^ and the archaeologist in charge believes them 

to be money” (AtftmriM pf 5 (1894), p. 316 

31 , 4. PMyn. This township belonged originally to the tribe 
CecTopis (Harpocration, j Suidas, j.t/. ; Stephanos 

B>'xantiuSj j.r. 'tAnlf)* Afterwards it was transfentd to il^ new^ tribe 
Ptolcmais (Hesydnus, cp. Pans. i. 5. 5.) Euripides was 

a ikSitive of Phlya (Karpociaticir+ /x.) The old Attic femily of the \ 

Lyoomids hod a chapel at Phlya for the porTortnajice of mystic rites. 

This chapel was burnt hy the Persians j hut Themistocles, who belonged 
to the Lji'coniid family;, restored it and adorned it with patniings 
(Plutarch, 1). It contained a statue of Methapus, who 

partly remodelled the m^'steries of Andania (Pans. iv. i. 7). There was 
also a sanctuary of L4iurellcd Apollo at Phlya^ In which was preserved 
a document or painting relating to the dances which were performed at 
the temple of the Delian Apollo at Athens by distinguished citisens clad 
in Themean robes (Theophiastus, quoted by Athenaeus, x. p. 4^4 
where it has been prapKised to read for 61/piuHuv, see 

A. B. Cook, In /purrufl p/ //f/SMrV 14 (* 8^4)1 ?■ *^ 3 )^ 

Certain LyComedeii who was the first to capture a Persian ship at the 
battle of Salamis or Artemisium, dedicated the ensigns of the captured 
ship to Laurelled Apollo at Phlp (Plutarch, 15? q>. 

Hemdntus, hi\l 11) The orgies of the Great Goddess^ Including the 
Bacchic mysteries, are said to have been celebrated at Phlya c^ en before 
the mysteries were instituted ai Eteusis (Hippolytus, Rr/utatja pmnwm 
\\ 20, where by ^lAomt^ri HippolytuS probably means 
Fhl>'a). The Great Goddess w-as Earth, as we leam from the pieseat 
passage of Pausaiifas. Earth was said to have been the mother of 
Phljiis (Paus. iv. L 5), from whom the township Phlya was probably 
supposed to take its name. A certain Athenian named CiiOn owned a 
piece of land worth a talent at Fhip (Isaeus, ^-liL 3 5). The neighbour¬ 
hood was well wooded (Seneot^ 37 ip.) 

The site of Phlya seems to be occupied by the modem CAuhutdfif 
one of the largest and most thriving of the villages in the Athenian 
pbun, situated about five miles north-east of Athens and about three and 
a quarter miJes south of Cephisla (A"i^r>iVi). This identification is 
made almost certain by inscriptions. For one inscription (C A A. iiu 
6r, \ coL 11. line 13) mentions an estate which was situated both in 
Athmonia and Phl)'a ; and Athmonia w-as certainly on the stle of the 
modem Afarnsj, the next ^'illage CO on the north, distaiit 

from it about two mites (see below). Another inscription, containing 
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the epitaph of a n^itive of VMy^ found at CAa/itndn (C /. A. \L 
No. 2646; Kajfedj *2 5 X ^foreoi'crj. between 

and the inicnbed boundai^^-stone has been found of 

an estate whicb was partljr mortga^jed to the township of Phlya (C. /. A. 
ii. No. M lj.), On the south aide of CAt/£i/tdrt there arc numerous 
ancient gmvxSp some of them with sepulchral Tcliefs- lo particular 
there are here the remains of a sepulchral chambers <*f marble, 
with a well-preserved harrd-roofj which k now fitted np as a chapd of 
the Panagia Marrnariotjssa- The district is welhwatered and fejrrile^ 
which may eiitptaln why Earthy Flow'ery Dionj'SUS, Laurelled Apollo, etc., 
were worshipped here in antiquity. 

See L. Itoss, ZVftrtfrf KTff pp, 100-102; A MtlchMEer, ^.-^ntiken- 

beriebl aui Ati\k%/ 4 . (wA 13 {iSS®), p 352 /f. 

A'tLrfm ftwi TrJ?/, iL 36 ry. J t^Lt ^ BeincDCKdtiyng dcs Kleis- 

ihencBp* p. jpL Cp. J. TopEca, ASfiiM p 30S j^. 

4. lught-httaging Artemis. The Greek word for Might-bring¬ 
ing’ is here From two Attic inscriptions (C* /. A, h. 

Nos. 432 and 459) we learn that at Athens sacrifices were offered to 
Artemis under the equivaJent title of FA^ifiAen^j (Might-bringing^), 
Cp. Prelkr, Grie^^ i. p, 312, note 2. 

31 . 4- Flowery DloDyauei. A priestess of Flowery Dionysus 
appears to be mentioned in a mutilated Atdc inicription (C- A A. tL 
No. fi 3 t)- 

31 . 4- S<^ of AcanlsitioiL Sacrifices were offered to Aeus 

god of Acquitlsion {Zrus AVfjfbj) at Piraeus (Antiphon, L 1 6 .) and 

apparently at Athens (fsacus, vm. 16)^ %Ve hear of a white ox bring 
$:icriiiccd to him by the Athenian slate (Demosthenes, ixL, 53, p+ 531)- 
He seems to be mentioned on a fragment of an inscription found in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Athens (G. /. A. ill. Ko. 3 ^ 14 )- Wis 
image or symbol was regularly set up in stort-rooitis (Harpocratton, j.t^. 
Knferiov Aio^}^ It w-as placed in a new jar with twxi handles which wetc 
wreathed with white wool % and whenever a peraou found anything he 
put it in the jar and poured in * ambrosia,which was a mixture of pure 
water^ olive-oil, and various fruits (Athenaeus, xi. p, 473 be). 
Preller, fJ/wA i, p, 147^ 

31, 4 ^ Athena fithrone. There was a towTi Tithronium tn Phocis 
(Fau$, 3L 33. 12). 

Zh 4. MyirhiiitiB, This township belonged to the tribe Pandioiii:^ 
(Stephanus Bj-zaniius and Phoiius, Its site 

U occupied by JZ/r/fliAiv a ruined village in the interior of Attica, east 
of Hymettus, about a mile and three quarters south-east of the huge 
village of The naine Jiffnemfa is a comiptlon of Myr- 

rhinus, tmd the ideniilication of the site is established by inscriptions. 
For a decree of the people of Myrrhinus was found inscrihed on a 
tablet of Hymcttiira marble at t It contains a provision that a 

copy of the dccrtej engraved on ^ontj shah be set up in the sanctuary of 
Artemis CoLicnis (€. LA. ii. No. 575). This inscription is now built 
bto the church of St Theda at Further^ a small quad- 
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rangutar aJtar inscrilMd with a dedication to Artemis Colaenis Ims been 
fcwnd at it unA, /nsf, ifl 27? 

j^,) We know the present passage pf Paiisanias that Cola^is 

{i>^ Artemis Cobenis) v.'as worshipped nt Myrrhinus. The scholiast 
on Aristophanes 873) Sftys that ihe people of Myrrhious gave 

Artemis the surname of Cobenis j and he tells us, on the authority of 
HdJanicuSp that ColainuJS, a descendant of Hermes, founded a sanctuary 
of Arttmb Cobents. Another scholiast on the same passage of Ariato^ 
phanes says that ioftt/n^S a kind of hird, and that consequently 
Artemis Colaenis tneant ^ Bird Artemis^ Another aJtai mseribed with 
a dedication to Colacms eimply (not Artemis Colaenis) is now in the 
chapel of Sl Peter at Eit^a Pyrgof\ throe miles south-west of Mtrj^ndtt 
(see above, note on | 1 ‘ Prospailn') j it has probably been transferred 
thither from Artemis Cclsienis was also worshipped at Alheos 

(C /. iii. No. 116); her priest had a special seat rewr^ed for bim 
in the theatm of Dionysus (C* t A. iii. No. 27^, cp. No. 360), An 
inscription engraved on a base of Pentclic marble and Ibund at 
rtcottLs that Hemdes Alticus repaired the temple and dedicated the 
image to Athena.^* The temple referred to was probably a temple of 
Athena at MyrThinu5+ At the chapel of St^ George (not of (he Trinily'j 
as It is marked on the German map) between and Afar^^p&ti/a 

there is a torso of a female statue which r*rof. A, Milchhofer conjectures 
to liave been a piece of the image of Athena dedicated by Herodes^ 
Atticus; and in the chapel of the Taxiarchi at Dagla or a 

village to the south of there is a fragment of a sUluc of 

Athena^ including the Gorgon''s bead, which Profi MilchhSfcr thinks 
may also be a piece Of the same image. Lastly, built into the north wall 
of Ihe chapel of the Panagia at ihm is a pedeslal of an 

ancient statue; a metrical Inscription on one side of the pedestal deebres 
that the monument was that of a maiden named Phrasidea; and a 
prose inscription on another side of the pedestal states that the sculptor 
wa$ Aiistion of Paros (C /. A. I No. 469! MitfMt d ank, /»//, m 
A/AfH, r (1876), p. 174 if- ; 4 P-/o i Efiigrammitta 

No. 6 ; Loewy, ImcAri/Ufi grin:A. No. ll)# 

Strabo (k. p. 399) places Myrrhinus On ihe east coajsi of Attica, to 
the &quth of Probalin thus and Marathon. He perhaps confus^ it wnth 
the towmship ^lyrrhinutte (L Ross, Z>/wfn, p- 85 ; A^ Milcbhbferj 
* Demcnordnung dcs Kleisthcnes/ 14 Jf-) 


See Leake. 2. p. 73 1 EarHnn, ^ 

Zkmittn JX do IV* ; Baedeker;,* p. 13* J A. MiIdLhwfer* Anlikenlwidit ta* 
AtiikA,^ AmiAtil d W. itfSi. im AfAtft, la ^18^7)1 Ih 
Ai/i.hii £r‘ii£tff. 7>jri iu.“TL p. II. 


31+ 4^ Tho Atlunoniaiis honour Ajnaryslan Artemis. xAthmonia 
or Atbmonum w'as a township of the tribe Cecnopis (Harpo^^don, r.v 
} Suidas, tjv. t Sltphanus UyiMtlus, r.p. Ao/irOiov, 

Bekker^s p. 34 9^, At a later time, 

apparently, h was transfeind to the new tribe Attalia (Schol. on Aristo¬ 
phanes, 190: cp. Paus. i. $). There was a soncliiary^ of 
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Heavenly Aphrodite At Athinocnia, which the irthAbaEams believed to have 
been fcKinded by Kin^ Porphynon (Pau^ L 14. 7), Inscriptions, 
that AthnionEA «'as on or ncAs; the site nf a considetabie village 

in the nonhem part of the Athenian plAin^ abdnt Sn'en miles north'easi 
of Athens and a mile and a half south of C-ephisla The 

village has obviously present the surname of Amaiysian Anemis, 
who was worshipped here in antiE|oityi Two lombstonc* inscribed with 
the names nf members of the township Athmonia have been found at or 
near Afamsi (Cl A A- Li Nos. 1723> i 7 - 4 }f and a third tombstone 
inscribed with the name of a woman, who w-as a daughter of a man of 
Athmonlar has been found in the same neighbourhood {C. /. A. iL No. 
1733}^ Storcoverf two boundaay-stoties of the precinct of Amarysbn 
Artemis have been found to the south and south-west of One 

of these bdundary^smnef (C. /. A. i. No. 5x6), the iDscripLioii of which 
IS canned in ardmic chajacters of the pn^Eudideaii alpLiibctt is built 
into the hack of a church at the ruined hamlet of /V//ifa, an the southern 
^de of a gentle eminence^ five or ten minutes south-west of 
The other boundary-stone is further to the souths irt the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, which standi surrounded by cypresses near some bouses, a 
little to the left of the rood to from which it Is distant about a 

mile. The forms of the letters on this latter stone seem to be arcbajstic 
rather than archaic. K. G. Lolling ccnijectured that the sanctuivry may 
bjkvt been repaired and new boundary^stooe^ erected by H erodes Atticui 
in the second cenlury of oUr era (Afif/AA/. 4 . arrA, /jw/, S 

(I £80)^ p.. 3 ^o)l Thus the sanctuary of Amaryslan ArEemis appears to 
have been situated a little to the southwest of The dis 4 rict is 

suitable for a sancluary of Artemis; since we have here flow-iag wnteti 
tieeSf and a fine prospect over a great stretch of the Alhcnian plain. 
The festival of Ama^ysiaii Artemis at Atbmonia appears to have included 
athletic sports ; for an inscriptiem found at Afartui (C /. A. ii* Now 5 So) 
canmins a decree of the township that golden crowns ihall be bestowed 
on certain olhciaii In recognition of the real with which they had 
acquitted themselves of their duiies^ and that proclamation of this 
honour shall be made “at the Amnrysian games" ('Apflpwmr 
dy^ri). The Amaryslan festival Is mentioon! also by Hci)%hius 
^A^HpiiWia). Athmonia seems to have been noted for its vines (Ari3t(> 
phones, /Vkftv, and its modem luccessor Maruit' siUl standi among 
vineyards and olive-groves. 

See.Dodwrllt Kmr, 1. p. 15 (one oftl^bgenduy InsdnpdinB ; Leake^ 
a. p 4 ] tfn I Wcidsw^n, amd p t9’5 I Bunun, ■- 

^ 341 *f- t O- laklling, Grenntctn dec Arteant AiiixiTiia,^ AfitiA^L 

d. tirrk, Amt. in AiAm^ 5 (l^h pp i Ksitroincnnit^ p 7^ 

; Ikedcker/ p A. Ititchh^erp A'^srifn mm £A^t*L Ttxf, iL 

p 3 fif,, * Antilc,enlKriclit aus Attika,' AArrAriA d «ori. /»ii. in Ai^n^ 

TjtiSS^l, p J5I If. 

SI. Amijyntbm in Btthoea. Amaiynthus was a tillage distant 
seven furlongs front the walls of Emria (Strabo, a. p. 448)1 Here an 
annual festivaJ was held in honour of the Amar^itthion Artemii., which 
was attended by the people of Cafystus ai well as the Eretrians (Livy, 
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3B). An inKripcicKfl Id ihc aancruary of iht goddw suted 
30CH1 foDtt 60a hone, And suty cfaurjou went fn?m Emm in piwciwn 
an these occa^km^ (Strmbo, Lf.) The foti^'nl ineliKicd mthJrhe eports 
(Scbol. on Tindart OfyMp- JuLt. i $|^}. Cumiuily cnou^fh, nuimed victimi 
WOT offered to Artemis ai AmArynihus (Aelian, ZV «*tf. Amm. uL 34)w 
The site of Lhe Kuvctiury ii perhaps nmked by the rdUDdatkxnt of tamt 
ancient buildings half an h<»ur to the ea^t of Erem% nur the rtiad 
which nins hy tbe toait lo Va/Ata (Bursianp t. p. 43 t ; Cfn 

C. LcUing^ in rf. a/rA^ /mj/. m to (rSSsj^ p 1 S 4 J- 

31 . 6. AebAmu. This towtiship belonged to the tribe Oenreis 
(Stcfdianiu Byiantius, s.v. It was the largest of aJJ the 

townships in Attica (Thucydides, i. 19) ^ at the begitming of the Pe]& 
ponnesUin war It furnished on less than 3000 inrantiy to the Athenian 
army (Thucydides, i so)* h was situated sixty Creek furlongs (abom 
scecn tnil») from Athens, in %icwof the cppitalp but not in the Athenian 
plain (Thocydidcia, i so and 21). The district was fertile and cultivated 
(Lucian, /car&fiujvipftiJ, ifE). The people traded In charcoal (Ariilo- 
phanes, AfAamMm, 34 and 332 j SchoL on Anstophanes^ Af^tnr. 34 h 
Odd were reckoned stout soldiers (Pindafp AViw. ii. sf .; Arislophan^ 
AfAarmr iV^)> rough and boonih (Suidoi, Sfivax^ipM^; 

p 2as, i.v. Seneco* ^2). 

There was a priestly college at Achoiiw called * pajmslteii'^ who sacririced 
to Apollo (Athenoeus, vi pp 234 f, 235 c). 

Ibe sitoaiion of Achamae is aitpitaimately determined by combining 
Thucydides’s staiement that Adumao was sixty dreek fuBongs from 
Athens with the Ikct that when the Thirty Tyrsms, who hod pcMsesHco 
of Athens, desired to guard ogojast Thrasybulus and the democrati who 
had entrenched themselves at Phyle on Ml Pames, they eacamped a 
body of emops in the ndghbourhocid of Achamoe (Diodorus^ xlv- 3^)- 
From this it follows that Achamoe was seven milei to the noelh-west of 
Athens, near the foot of Ml PoraeL This brings us lo the ne^hbouj-^ 
hood of ^JkiM^UAsna or two modem villages dU^oiit 4 mile and 

a half from ocher, either of which would answer to Thucydide^t 
statement of the distance of Achorruie from Athens. As i number of 
tombstones inscribed with the iiames of Achamums have been Ibund in 
or near Af^S {C A A, iL Nos. 1916^ i9t&t ^934. ^ 94 % ^948 1 

MiirM/. J. /Mf. fM AiJkfm, 13 (iSSS), p 34 rX h has often been 
supposed ihat AUiadf occupies exactly the site of AchamoeT But though 
lhe occnirence here of these tombiionea certainly prtrrei that Adiojtue 
was in ihjs neighboyrhood, it does not prove that Achamoe cjactly 
occupied lhe site of J/caiifL For the graves of m Urge town like 
Achamae muit have been scattefed along th* roods lor some disLance 
Outride of the low-n Itself may therefore stand on the site, not 

of Achamae ItseH but of one of its cemeteiies. This view ii confitined 
by the ohservalkm that, though mimy inscribed fofnh$iopnes both of lhe 
Achamiani and of others ha^e been Jfbttnd at {AfitiAffA d, 

ftiit 13 ([88SX PP- J4T-343X are no ancient mna^ 

tofnbi in or near it. Andcnt remains and other traces of anlii|uity 
begin to appear about three quoneri of a mjlc to the west of the village, 
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in the ditcctton of Here* at the f^ol of the knoll which 

is suimDuoted by a chaftc] of the Forty ^Janyrs (Saranta Manyres} or 
Forty Saincs (Saraiita Hagbi), Dod^'clf foiiod some blocks^ tracoi, and 
foundations of a considcmble town ” ; and beside the chapel he iaw some 
fine blocks of white marble^ a fragtntnt of an Ionic capitaJ^ and twp 
sarcophaguses^ as wcH as a third sarcophagus in the chapeL Vestiges 
of ancient walls are still to be seen on the western side of the knoll. 
The chapel of the Forty Martyrs and the neighbouring chapel of Su 
Elias on the same emintnee probably occupy the sites of ancient 
sanctuaries- To the south and south-west of this knoll traces of ancient 
walls and cisterns begin to be more pIcntifuL Here, then^ at or a little 
to the south of £p^£f~£j^nji may have stood Achamae. This Is con* 
firmed by the traces of the aucient road from Athens which, according 
to Frol Milchhdfer^ appears to have led straight to and 

from that direct to the p3$5 over Mt* Fames and so on to Phylt Thus 
die corps, which the Thirty Tyrants sent out to watch the movements of 
Thrasybulus and the democrats nt Phyle, probably marched through 
Achamae and took up a position considerably beyond it, on the skirts or 
actually in the defile of Mt_ Fames. That these troops cannot ha^-e 
taken up iheir quarters in the town of Achamae is quite clear from die 
narrative of Xenophon li. 4. 1-7), who describes how’ the Ibrce, 

consisting of ncariy the whole Lacedaemonian garrison of Athens, with 
two regiments of ca^aliy^ encamped in broken or wof>ded ground 
about fifteen furlongs from Phyle, where they were surprised and 
defeated by the enemy early next morning, at the time when the 
riicti had diapersed from ihetr arras and the grooms were currying 
the horses. Cl^dy the force was not encamped and surprised in 
a large and populous town like Achamae, The distance, too, of 
the encampment from Phyle {nearly 15 Greek furlongs or if miles) 
forbids the supposition that the troops w^ere quarter^ in the town 
□f Achamae. For Phyle is about fourteen miles from Athens by road 
and Achamae W'as only about seven i so that Achamae must have been 
at least seven miles from Phyle. Hence when DEodonis says (xiv. 3a) 
that the troops of the tyrants encamped nbout (wrpi) Achamae^ he 
must be speaking loosely, since, if the measurements of Xenophon 
and Thucydides are right, the camp w^as pitched at least five miles 
from Achnrnae. It should be observed the incomparably belter 
informed Xenophon mak» no mention of Acharnae in describing the 
affair. 

In the first year of the Peloponnesian wtn- (431 ILC.) the Pelopon¬ 
nesian army imder King ArohidarriiiA encamped at Acharnae, where they 
remained a Jong time devastating the surrounding country (Thucydides, 
ii. 1^23). Abom a mile and a half somh-east of iC^ufto-Uttssta there is 
a hill, the summit of which (between $00 and 6qo feet above scadevel} 
is surrounded by the foundations of a w'all for a length of about 5 50 yards 
from north-east to south-we^. I t is pnssible that Archidamus may have 
established and rortihed his camp on this commanding height: but^ if so? 
the distance of the camp from Athens wa^ somewhat less than the sixty 
Greek furlongs at which Thucydides reckoned it He may have given 
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ihe dislancv to Achaimae,, which 'U'ould bfc fa.in Hi.fn - (0 ci'^ciy Alhenlajn., 
not the ejcact distance ta the camp. 

The village: of seemjs to have lohented the natne of the mteient 

toiA^ship Patonidac, the conversion of^ into m and the bleiiding- of two 
vowel sounds into one being common in the formatLOn of modem Greek 
T*t>rdfi. Paeotiidae or PaeanLa (the fanner being strictly the name of the 
people of the township^ the latter the name of the place, see Harpocratioo 
s.t/. UauLvuh) wassitu.ited near Mu Fames (Herodotus, v. 63^ compared 
with Anstotle, 1 9^), A mile and a quarter 10 the 

south of is the beehh e tomb which was excamted by the Gorman 

Archaeological Institute. As to this tomb see note On ii, 15 . 5. 



31, 6. Apollo, god of Strenta^ ApoUo as the Street God (A^/fus) 
was commonly represented by a conical pillar placed in front of the house 
door. See AHstophjincs, 869^375, with the Scholiast on v. 875 [ 

Harpoemtion, j.?c uyinas ; SuidasL, j.t^. dyviat i Bekker's Gratc^ 

Rr 331 j^. j PoUux^ iv, 123; Hesychitifi^ wyti^iVi HelladiuSf In Photius^ 
p. 135 tine 33 ^57^., ed. Bekker. Cp. F, Wteseler, • Iniomo 
aiv "Ayuwrj ^yvuh A^^a/i 30 (ifisS)^ 

pp. 222-2^27; K. O. .MOJIcr, 1. p. 311 j Prellerp G™rA 

I, p, 576. Two such conical stonesp of small siae, have 
been found at Pompeiip lutd a third, Inscnbed with the name (Mys) of 
the dedicator, is preserved in the Museum of the Gymnasium at CoriltJ 
(J. Six, "Der Ag:>icus dcs Mys^' Afif/AAf, d. anA- /jwA in A/Atn^ tq 
t<®94)i PP- 340-34S)* These conical images of Apollo seem 10 be 
represented on the coins of various cities. See Qverbeck, Griccit. 
myf^^hgu^ Besondeier Theil, 3. p, 3 W.! Miillcr-Wleseter, Iknitmairr^ 
n pL i. No. 2. Apollo was represented by a conical stone at Mcgar^ 
(Paus. i. 44. 2). 

31. 6i Eorcolea. Hercules is mentioned in a fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion which is inserted in a wal at the Church of Sh Blasius at Ahmdi 
{€. /, A. 1. No. 3fa>j Roberts, Gmk Na 55)* 

31+ 6. DiDnysna they -- Ivy, So the wooden image of 

Athena on the acropolis at Epidauitis was called Ivy Athena (L 29. 1), 
The ivy of Achamae was famous. A poet in the Anthology {Aniki^L 
Pafiii^ vii. 2 1 ^ Suidas, f.v. ^A^ap^'eiraTff) sa>^ that Sophocles often wore 
a wreath of Achamian ivy in his hair. Another poet remarks {AntA&l 
PitL ht. 1S6) in flowery tangoage that much Achamian ivy shook 
its green hair cm the books of Arislophanej. And a third eicpresscs 
a hope {AniAcL PuL vi. 279) that a youth who had dedicated his 
^om locks to Apollo may receive from the god as a guerdon '^fair 
ivy from Achamae.*^ Suuus saj-s {Th^A. xiL 623) that Achamae 
clothed the rude thyrsuscs with ivyi,^ The poets spKtke of Dionysus 
as * iv>'-haircd ^ {Homtric Hymm^ xxvi. t \ Pmtinas, quoted by 
Athenaeus, xiv. p, biyf) or ' ivy^rbound ^ (Pindar, quoted by Dionysius 
VOL. [] 2 E 
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’srcr^mm^ 22; Pindar, ed+ 

Frag, S3)- *i\7-boujad® is of course ci^ui^'aleiil lo Milton's ® 4 i“y-crowned 
Bacchus ** (L*M/£^ay 

32 * 2. PanteliCTiB, where are anaixiee. The correa ancient name 
of Mu Pcntdicui was BriJes^s (ThucjidideSi ii. 23; Theophrastus, Ih 

iii. 43; StnibOL^ ix, p. 399 * Phtijr, iVl /if. iv. 24). 

But it was sontfelime^ called Mt. Peaieiicus, as by Fausanias and 
Vitruvius (iL 9)* tliis latter name beln^ derived from Pcnlclc, an Aide 
loftTiship (Stepbanus Byrantius^ j,v. on the soutfatm slope of 

the mountain, near which were the ^ous quarries of white marble 
(Theophrastus, J!M I 6; Btrabo^ Ac. ; cp. Xenophon, jpr 

L 4 j Livy, xxxi. 26). Ml. Pcntclicus is the pj^arniilihe 
mountain {363s ft.) which do$ts the Alhcolan plain on the north-east, at 
a distsmcc of aboui ten miles from Athens. Its upper slopes, as seen ftotn 
the Acropolis at Athens, have been aptly compact to the pediment or 
gable of a Greek temple. Through the clear air of Attica the unaided 
eye, looking fiom the Acmpolis, can distinguish the white line of the 
ancient quarries descending somewhat to the right of the highest peak 
straight down into the valley w'herc the monastery of lies hidden 

by the interv'cning heights; to the left of the summit, half-way up the 
slope, may be dlsceiried the lairge white patches which mark the sate of 
the modern quarries^ 

But though the view of the p>Tamidol or gable-like summic is the one 
which chiefly strikes the observer at Athens, Penteheus is really a range 
nf mountains with a number of lesser summits, extending from north-west 
to south-east for a distance of about 4^ miles. The ancient quarries 
lie on the south-western side of tbe highest peak. Five^d-tw?enty of 
them ruay be counted^ one above the other ^ the highest is situate not 
far boieath the highest ridge, at a height of over 3300 feet above the 
sea. They are reached from the munastery of the wealthiest 

mtmastic establishment in Attica, which nestles in a well-watered and 
wooded glade al the southern foot of the mountaim 1200 feet 

above sea level The ground in front of the monastery is shaded by 
gigantic while poplars, under which flows a spring of excellent waier. 
Tlic name J/cWc/j Is the modem equiv^ent of Pentele, the same of the 
ancient township^ the site of which is perhaps marked by some andent 
blocks and tracts ef wtUIs and terraces at the chapel of Uic Trinity, a 
little !o the north-east of the monasteiy. 

The quarries arc situated in the gullies above the mona^teryv An 
ancient road, very steep and rugged^ leads up the eastern side of the 
principal gully lo the quarries. The road \% roughly paved : the blocks 
of marble were probably brought down it on wooden slides. Square 
holes may be seen at intervals cut in the rock at the side of the road ; 
the beams which supported the wooden slides may hat'o been la^tened 
in these holes^ The mad appears to end at the prindFhil qunrry, a spot 
now called SfitliOt 2300 feet above the sea. Here ihe rock has been 
quarried away so as to leave a smooth porpcndiculai w'all of marble, the 
lop of which is fringed with firs. The marks, delicate and regulaij of 
the ancient chisels may be seen in horizontal rows on the face of the 
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rocJc. At the foot of this ifc-alJ af marblt, tyitrgrown w'ith shrubs and 
mantJed with coetpci^ is the low entrance to a stalactite grouq, well 
knoi^Ti to visitors, as the imme$ tut and paJntcd on the walls suffice to 
prove. The entrance is pa rtly built up with walls of the Bjrtantine age ; 
to the tight, roofed by the rock, is a chapel of St- Nicholas, The grotto 
is spacious, cool, and dark j its floor descends somewhat from the mouth 
inwards. About sixty pqces from the entmnce there is a small side- 
grotto with a rocky basin full of cold spring-w'ater. 

An examination of the m.-urks on the rock show's that the ancients 
regularly quarried the marbJe b rectangular blocks^ first running a grocFve 
round each block with the chisel and then forcing ie out with wedges. 
The eflecE of this has been to leave the quarries in the shape of huge 
rectangular cuttings in the side of she mountairL 

The stone extracted from these quarries is a white marble of a close, 
fine gnunr Tt is readily distinguished from Parian marble—the other 
white marble commonly used by Greek sculptors and aichiEects:—by iu 
finer grain and opaque^ milky- whiteness i whereas the Panan marble is 
composed of large transparent crystals, and is of a glittering, snowy 
w'htleness. Parian rnarble resembles crysullbcd sugar j Pentchc marble 
resembles solidified milk, though its surface Ls nf course more granular. 
Pentelic maj-ble, alone among all Greek marbles, coaiaitis a slight 
tincture of iron j hence its surface^ when long exposed to the w'eaiher, 
acquires that rich golden-brown patina which is so much admired an 
the columns of the Parthenon and other buildings constructed of Fcntelic 
marble. The Parian marble, on the other hant4 though it weathers 
more eaislly than the Pcntcllc on account of its coarser grain, always 
remains dairlingly white. PcntclTC marfrte is alwiiys dearly stratified, 
and in places it is streaked with veins of sihery white, green, and reddish- 
violet mica- Blocks so streaked were either thrown aside by the ancients 
or used by them for buildings, not sculpture. But even in ajchiteciure 
these veins of mica entailed this disad^^tage that the surfaces contain¬ 
ing them, when long exposed to the weather, split and pealed olT In 
ftakes, as w'c may see on the drums of the columns of the Olympleum or 
Farthenon. 

Besides the fine white imrble already described, which is commonly 
kfiOHTi simply as Pentelic marbltt there occurs on -Mr, Pcntelicus a grejv 
bluish-grey, and grcy-5trtaked marble identical in kind with the marble 
known as Hymettian, because the ancients quarried it on Mt. Hymettus. 
This grey or bluish-grey marble is of more recent geological formatEon 
than the white. It does not appear to ha%^ been quarried by the ancients 
on Mt, Penttlicus j at least no ancient quarries of it haie been dls- 
coiTTed On the moimiairL But it is now obLiined in great masses in the 
large ingdem quarries to the east of A'iys^wrVi, and furnishes Athens with 
building material for the better class of houses and public edifices ; even 
paving-stones are made of It, 

An houFs climb from the great Sfii/m takes us to the 

summit of lift. Penteiicus. The path ascends slopes whkh not many 
y-ears ago were thickly wooded, hut are now bare and stony^ The view 
frtun the top is the dearest and most comprehensive that can be Dbtamed 
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of the Attic peniQ^la. Conspicuous below us on the north is the sidcle- 
bajf of Murathon. The snowy peak of Parnassus clow the 
prospect on the w^esi t the motuitams of Euboea bound it on the north ; 
and to the south, in clear weather^ the isknd of ^Cet□s ts ^intly visible 
at a distance of go to icm mtles. On the ridge* a little below and to 
the southeast of the summit of Peotelicus, there is a small platfomi^ 
which on three sides shows traces of having been hewTi otit of the rock. 
It is cjtactly in the lint of the ancient paved road, which^ however, comes 
to an end considerably lower down^ at the great quarry. On this 
platform probably stood the image of Athena mentioned by Pausanlai 
bdoTv, 

S« Dodwell, ?w, 1. pp i Leakci Affum, 2 . p^. 4-6 ; Prokesch von 

Osten, whJ Erjtnitn^ngfta aur dem Ormi, a. p, 43d j 

FP^Ier^ Riitt, 1. pp. ^ 31 ! Boisifin, 1. p 253; Maltflify, and 

EiudMi^ p 165 Baedeker,* p. rsj ; Gutdt^ooFffie^ 1. p 171 H- 

BliimncTt TitfAiwtfiij'K, 3. p. 37 ; Neucniiro utid Partsch, Cfo- 

GriicJ^ala^^ p 31^^.; A, htilcKhoferr Edrim wi» ErfauL 

iiL-vi p 33 ; Q, R- Lej^rtUS, MarmifrifudtffKf pp rr-33- 

32 p 1+ Fames. Mt. Pames was one of the three chief ranges of 
mountains visible h'om Athens, the other tu^o being Brilessns (Penteticus) 
and Hymettus (Theophrastus, Arw/wfa/irjw, iiL 43). As Hy- 

mettus and Brilessus (Pentelicus) are knonti to haw been the ranges 
which bntmd the Athenian plain on the east and north-east, il follows that 
Parnes is the still li^ftier range (4635 ftr) which bounds the plain on the 
north* forming with its outlying ridges the great mountain barrier between 
Attica and Boeotla. This is confirmed by PLaio's suitcment {Cnf/asj 
p, nod, with the Scholiast) that In old days the boundary of Attica on 
the side of the mainland ran along the peaks of Cithacron and Fames, 
Further* some of the defeated Alhenians after the battle of Delium ^cd 
towajtls Ml Parnes (Thucydides, iv. g6: Plutarch, Socraii^t 

11 t Lucian, 43 ; Athenaeus, v. p a 16 a). As Delium was 

situated between Tanagra and the Eurlpus (see note on ix. 20. i), the 
nearest Attic monntains which would serve as a refuge to the fugitives 
would he the range in question^ which here separates Attica from Boeotia. 
This then was Ml. Fames. It is the loftiest and most extensive of all 
the Attk ranges. On the west il joins Mt. Ckhaeron ^ on the north¬ 
east it sends its spurs down to the shore of the Euripus, not in an 
Unbroken chain, but in a series of isoLiced heights divided by glens and 
valleys of %aj>ing width. The lower parts of the mountains are covered 
with pines ; higher up the pines are mised with holly-oaks and hm; and 
towa^s the sumniits the forest consists of firs alone. Many brooks 
meander among the firs, and grassy glades and green mvines open 
between them. Here and ihcrt, in one of these openings, there is a 
patch of com. The scenery of the range as a whole is grand and 
picturesque* presenting a maze of glens, crags, rocks, precipices^ and 
wooded heights. Its forests conlinue to supply Athens with charcoal as 
in the days of Aristophanes, The modem name of the range 19 

See DcKlwell, i- 502 f Leake, Crvirr, 3 . pp, 4*^ 

416 L. Ross, £riAmrtiti£iH uftd aus p. 
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342 t Buf^lan^ 1. p. 252. For Chthcr mcnlions of Ml Pames 

in ancient lATiter^ 5cc Thucydides, it. 13 (where die PcloponnesUns Aie 
»id lo have devastated same of the lourtships between Pames and 
Britessus) ; Aiistophanes^ C/endi^ 334 ; AriatotlCj 
15 ; SlrabPp !3t, p, 399 ± Ludan, Bu 8 ; td,^ hiMr^memfipus^ 

11 ; Statius^ ThtL xii. 620 \ Stepbanu3 Hyiantius, 

Ore place an Mt. Panacs which Pausanias has omitted to mention 
de^erws notice on account both of its historical interest and its striking 
remains. This Is the fortress of Phyle, si runted in the heart of the 
mountains, at a point on die road froiti Athens to Thebes^ where several 
ravines and passes mcetr It wvis a township of the tribe Deneii 
(Harpqonjtion and Stephantis B^'zantius, s^v, Tn 403 ICC,, when 

Athens was languishing under the dominion of die Thirty Tyranti^ the 
patriot Thmsybtalus advanced from Thebes with about seventy men, 
aelred the fortress of Phyle^ and successfully defended it against an army 
of more than 3000 men which the tymnts led against hi m. Afterwards he 
descended into the plain, surprised and defeated the forces of the Tyrant^ 
and then established himself at Piraeus. See Xenophon, iu 4 ; 

DiodoruH, jd%\ 31 i ComeJitis Nepos, T^rnsjr^sffas, 3; Clcmcnl of 
Alexandria^ Sfmm. i. 24. tdj, p. 41&, ed. Potter. The LuigUitge in 
which ancient writers describe this exploit of Thrasj'bulus proves that 
the place wus a fortress before he seized iL As it dominates the pass 
through which runs the shortest road from Thebes to Alhens, wc can 
hardly dmibt that from a very early date it had been fortified by the 
Athenians as an outpost against Bocotia. More than a century before 
its seizure by Thmsybulos the place had served as a refuge to some 
Athenians who had revolted against the tyranny of Pisistratus (Plutarch, 
cf rmfiertii. Pm/r, i). At a later lime, when 

Athens was alartned by the advance of Philip of Macedonia into Phocis, 
the peasantry^ in this neighbourhood were ordered to retire with their 
goods into the fort of Phyle {Demosthenes, xviiL 38^ p, 338). After¬ 
wards Cassander put a Macedonian garrison into it^ which was however 
expelled by Demetrius Poliortetes, who restored the fort to the Athenians 
{Plutarch, 23)+ 

An expedition to the ruins of Phyle ts a favourite excursion of 
visiters to Athens, The distance by road is about J 4 miles* Diodorus 
indeed estimates the distance at loo Greek furlongs (rt miles). Bat 
he is wrong. Demosthenes^ more correctly, says that it wasOi^er 120 Greek 
furlongs (xviiL 3S1 p. 238)4 A carriage road runs as fir as CAtsrd^ a large 
^Tlligeon the southern slopes of Ml Pames^ about 10 miles froni Athens. 
Beyond this point the way is nothing but a steep and stony bridle-path. 
After ascending ll for half an hour we come to the meeting of two deep 
and savage glens. In the glen to the right {east) the litde monastery 
of Our Lady of the Defile (Pana^^^a / 6 ft stands romantically 

at the foot of sheer precipices. The path lo Phyle (w'hich is at she 
same time the direct rond to Thebes) winds rapidly up the narrow 
western glen through a thin forest of firs. In places the pith is hewn 
in the rock, and the defile is so narrow that a handful of men might 
make it go^ against an army. I’hyle is reached in about an hour and 
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three qimrters frani C^asta. The fortress with lu miissEve ii'alls smd 
toH-rrs cTflwfis a hi^h predpitoofl ctaj^ on the southern side of the paw, 
which it compleieSy dominates. A ridge connects the ctmg with the 
his:her mountains on the east; and along this ridge is the only approach 
to the ibnress. On the west and south the sides of the crag fall away 
abruptly Into a deep ravine, which is broken by iremendom precipices, 
crested with firs and tufied with shrubs and ijuderwocKL The ruins of 
the fortress encircle a little plateau, scarcely 300 feet long from east 10 
we$t^ on the summit of the crag* The w-alls and towers, built of fine 
quadrangular blocks without mortar, are best preserved on the north- 
cast side, where they are still standing to a height of se^^enteen ooUTses, 
The tower at the north-cast angle is round; the other two remaining 
rowers are square. The principal gate w-as on the east side, ap¬ 
proached from the ridge. There was further a postern, also approached 
from the ridge^ near the soMth-^ist comer. From the fortress, which 
stands more than soOo feet above the sea+ the view is magniheent,, 
taking in the w^hole of the Athenian plain with Athens itself and 
Hymettus, and the sea with Salatnis, Aegina, and the coast of 
Pdoponnese. 

The high peak (Mt. Pufiittia) which towers immediately to the 
north-east of Phylc in the form of a crescent-shaped w-aJI qf rii^ed rock 
is probably the ancient Haraiaj w^hich the augurs at Athens watched till 
they saw Ughening fiash about its suinmiq whereupon they sent the 
saciidce to- Delphi {Strabo, ix. p 404 ; see above, note on 1. 19. 1). 
Strabo eipressty says that Harma w-as near Phyie^ On its eastern side 
HaiTOA (Ml Pa^^rma) descen-ds iu precipices into the deep glen, Blieady 
mentioned, at the entrance of which is the monastery of our Our Lady 
of the Defile. 

Further up this glen than the monastery, at a height of some 
hundr^s of feet above the torrent (the Pifinmi) which traverses it^ 
there is a cavern w^hich is sometimes risited. The direct distance of 
this cavern froin the monastery is only about a mile and a half But in 
the glen the stream^ hemmed in by precipices adrancing from the 
mountains on both sides, has scooped out for itself between them a bed 
$0 profound and rugged that to scramble along it is impossible, even 
when the water is ai its lowesL Hence in order to reach the cavtrri it 
is nee^ul to make a long ddtour round the wirstem flanks of Mt. 
Pa^iimn and to come down into the glen at a point a good deal higher 
tip. Having done so we fbUow the glen downw^ard past the place where 
another glen opens into it, bringing its tributary stream to swell the 
Pffiami. Tile cave is situated high up on the eastern side of the raab 
glen, a Linie bebw the meeting of the waters. To clamber up the steep 
slope t-o it b £ir frqm easy. Th-e mouth of the cave is so narrow that 
Only one person can enter it at a time; it is ai the foot of a precipice 
darkened by orerhanging trees and Hanked by two crags which project 
like wings on either side, la the face of the rock to the right of the 
entrance into the cavern are some votive niches with w'om in^riptioni 
under them. VVT.thin the cave, which may be about a hundred paces 
deep, water dripping fiam the mofhas formed large staJactites and has 
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o«t basins in the floor. Broken humps and potsherds have 
b«n found in it in considtrabk quantitlcSi which, with the voli^-e niches 
outside, pitrve that thh secluded spot was an andent santtuaiy. It wtis 
tnost probably the Kymphaeum or sanctuary of the Nymphs, which 
Menander mentioned as being' near Phyle (Harpocraiion, ^oA^). 

Here, too, the people of Phyle probably oflered the sacrifices to Pan 
of which Aeltan makes mention {EJnsief^ l5]^. For one of 

the Insciiptions on ihe rock oniside the cave sets forth that a certain 
Tychander (?) caused w orfcmen to put tip ihe image of Pan beside ihe 
Celadon^ and that sacriflees were offered by one Trophimianus (C. L A* 
iii* No. 210 ). From this inscriprion wt leam that the which 

flows in the depth of dte glen below the cav«^ was called in antiquity the 
Celadon, * the Roaring Stitain.* 

S« Dodwell, Thffr, 1. pp. SQ 2 -S 0 S ; LesOw, AiAmt, 2. pfe 124 t ^7 1 Wdeker, 
I. p 116 rytf. ; Le Bm, pL 7 Aftd 7 

^ L Ross, ; \ 1 schci, Er}umrvffgi[i* «W 

^rjifrihr, pp 89^91 ; Hufikn, I. p. 333 '* Mnhaffy. EamAkf n, 

1S7 Vy. ^ H. G. Lollingk ^ Dm SymfAaion auf dim Fames,' MiifAffJ. drJtirE 
Iftii. m s (iSSo), pp. 239-29! ; BMdcktr,* p j^p e 1, 

p. 134 jy. 

32. J. wild boaia and bears. Wild boars were found tn vmms 
parts of Greece in Pausanias'^s time (iii. 30, 4* vii. 3^. JO; l?c 23 ^ 7 ). 
Bears sccm not to have been so commoa j but they abounded on Mt, 
Taygetus (iiL 20 . 4 )^ The bear no longer, so far as I know^ to be 
met with in Gneece. But the wild boar still ranges the pine forests of 
Fames, Ctthaeronr and Geranla (Leake, A' Gwre, 2 , p. 431 ; liacdcker,® 
pw i3o t PhilippsoiL, p. 37 ), and has his lair in the depths of 

the almost impassable ratines among the north-eastern spurs of Mt. 
Pcntehctis {AW^jb xwi Er/Hui. TVj:/, iii.-vL p. 5&). 

32. K Hym^ttUA, which produce the heat food fot b&es etc. 
Hymettus Is the uniform, flat-topped chain of hills which bounds the 
plain of Athens like a w‘aU on the east. It rises to the south of Mt. 
Pentdicus, from which it is divided by a v-alley about *ree miles broad, 
and it extends southward nearly in a straight line till it ends in the sea 
at Cape 2oster. The only convenient road from Athens to eastern 
Attica is through the valley at the northern foot of tins long mountain’ 
wall. But there is one pass over it through the glen of Pirmwif which 
divides the chain into two* The higher portion of the ninge (537® feet] 
to the north of this pass was called in antiquity the Great H ymewns; 
the lower part to the south of the pass was c^led the Lesser or Water- 
less Hjimettus (Theophrastus, i?/ i. 30 ). 

The outline of Hymettus, vlew-ed from Athens, ts even and regular; but 
its sides are furrowed by winter torrents and its base is broken into 
many small tsobted hills of a conical form. E^scqpi towards its base 
the range is almost destitute of soil. Wild olives, myrtles, laurels, and 
oleanders are found only in some of the gulle>'s at the foot of the 
mountain. Its steep rocky slopes are composed of grey marble seamed 
and cracked in all directions. Some stunt^ shrubs, however, Including 
the Jentisk, terebinth, and juniper, and sw'eet-Sineliing herbs, such os 
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lai-endcTp savQiyp and sage, grtyv in the clefts of the TOcks^ and, 
with flowers such 51& hyncinths and purple cmorscsj furnish the bees 
with the food from whkh they still cKtract the famous Hymettian honey. 
Hj'meims seems to have been as bare and treeless in ctassicoJ antiquity 
as it is now 5 for Plnio remirks {Cn'tins, p. j 11 e) that some of the 
Attic mountains, whtdi now only provided food for bees, had at no 
very TcniDtc epoch himishcd the limber with whkh some very large 
buildings were still roofed at the time when he wrote. The honey of 
Hymettus w-as renowned (Horace, Odfr^ ii. 6 . j j ; fVf., 5 kf. iL 2, 
15 ; Cicero, iL 34. 112; O^id, x. 2S4 ; Strabo^ ix. 

P- 359 i jV: //. xL 32 : Nonnus, aiiL ifi6 

p. 776t s.i*. /ifAr). It was said that when Plato was a babe 

the bees on Hymettns filled hts mouth vdih honey <Aeltan, Var^ //ist. 
A, $1 ; C>w/rr^ cd Weslermanni pp, 382, 350)^ The story 

went that bees were first produced on Hymettus (Schol. on Nicander, 
449)- Poets spobc of the flowed' and fragrant Himmus (Ovid, 
AM. vii+ 73 ^ Statius^ T'A^At xii. The thyme and the creeping 

thyme of Hymetms am specialty mcnfioncd ; the creeping 

thyme was tiansplanted to Athens and gfown tbere (Antlphants^ quoEcd 
by Athenaeusp L p, 28 d j Theophraslusj JfM. F/nn/. vl 8. 2 j Pliny, 
AC //. xiJL ijat Athenaeus, jfv* p, 681 e I), \\Ticn ancient writers 
speak of Attic honey in general (Flinyt N. H. xxi. $7 j Vitruvius, iL 9. 
i 7X ihey may have had H jmetlian honey in siew* Vitni%iiis 
compares- Attic honeys to resin In colour, which aptly describes the colour 
of the mcidem Hymettian honey. \\Tien S>mesius visited Athens in the 
fifth century a.d. he found that the glory of Its philosophers had 
departed, but that the glory of its bee-masters still remained 
13s). Opinions difiTer a* to the quality of the modem Hymettian 
honey. Leake pronounced it superior to that of the rest of Attica and 
of the surrounding provinces of Greece^ Others think it inferior to the 
honey of other parts of Greece, such as the Cyctades^ Corinth, and 
Thebes, as well as to the himther honey of Scotland and frciaiicL To 
me it Seemed cjccellcnt. Most of the honey sold as Hymettian comes 
from Ti^tirAo yb3im\ north of AthenSp and from other parts of Attica. 

Hymeltus was ^so famous in antiquity for Its marble, which seems 
to have been cspedalLy priced by the Romans (StrabOp be. p. 399 ; 
Horace, O^s, li. iS. 3 * Pliny, A^ //. xviL 6, xxxi'ir 7 114). 

This marble, which is still quarried in large quantities on Hymetius, is 
a hluifih'grey, streaky marble^ of finer and closer grain than the while 
Fentelic raa^le, but far inferior lo it in beantyr The Greeks seem not 
to have used it commonly till the third century B.C, Frotn that time 
nuwTird we find it used for tombstones, insertptionsp and the casing of 
buildingSr The principal quarries arc on the western side of the moun- 
laln+ on rhe slopes which enclose the ^tdlcy of St. George on the south 
and south-east and which on the other (soulheru) side descend nearly 
sheer imo ^ the DeviFs Glen' or *thc Evil Glen ^ fAWtfrrArifj*t-2> the 
deepest and wildest gorge in Hymettus. Vestiges of the ancient road 
or slide by which the blocks wore brought do-nn from the quarries may 
be seen about a hundred yards above the chapel of St*. George ; the road 
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to have been led m M^nline curves down the slopCp not in a 
straight line like ihc ttaud from the quafrles on Pentdicu^^ 

A grt^i part of the upper ridge of Hymcltus Is composed nf n white 
iTLirble resembling the white marble of PentelicuSt but inferior 10 ft in 
crystalline sLnicture and of a duller whilei The nndents iippiinmtly 
m^e little use of this white H^tnettian marble. 

Ctotids on Hymettus w^ere believed to proEuOsliCiWe min (TheophrSfi- 
lus, Ih i. 20 and 24) j tf during a storm a long 

bank of clouds was seen lowering on the mountain, it meant that the 
storm would increase in fury (Theophrastus,, rti. iii. 43). 

Hymettus is still as of old (Ovid, At^ Arnold in. 687) remarkable 
for the wonderful purple glow which comes over It as seen from Athene 
by evening light. When the sun is setting^ a rosy flush spreads over 
the whole mountain, which, as the daylight tides and the shadows creep 
up the slope^ passes by insensible tTansilions through all intermediate 
shades of colour Into the deepest violet* This purple tinge is peculiar 
in HjiTOettiifi; none of the other mountains which cndrcle the plain of 
Athens assumes it at any hour of the day. It was when the sunset glow 
was on H^tnetltis chat Socrates drained the poisoned cup (Plato, 
p u 6 b and e). 

See Dodwell, T^mr, t, pp, 473-4961 Lcnke, A/Atm, a. 4? P‘iedlcr> 
r. pp* aS'^ ; Wdekef, 7 bj;?r^#f 4 , 1. pp. 9.S"97 ! Bi3f*Un+_ 1. pp- 

5, n. It aS3 r?+ l Milchhdfer, AfftiOr iL ^ 24 5 

Cl. k+ Lcp^uSt pp. P'or ochcr mcntaoiii of 

llymetois by Juicienl Writen «e Herodotus^ tc (who vm ihit che Pclar^Ans 
were given lands aader Ilwettui m 9. re ward for having bullc Che walU <4 the 
AcfopoUt of Athefu]i; LDoaoT £»r S ; /fiwmtm/fpuTf 11; , I 3 tf 

MUiXiJt 3,^ ; ScepbjLiinai ByzanCltll^ SrV- ’T^i|rrAf. 

On the $oiich^eastera side of the Lesser Hymeitui, about two miles 
north of F^rf, there is n grotto which deserves mention on account of 
the inscriptions and miious antique Todc-canings w^hlch it contains. 
From the Inscriptions (C. /, A* i Nos. 42^431) we learn that a certain 
Archedomus, a nativx of Thera but a dtiren of the Attic township 
Choliidae^ carv^ed the grotto and dedicated It to the Nymphs^ by whom 
he beliei^ himsdf to be po^seMed; he also planted n gnrdcir for them. 
Other LnECriptiotis prove that the grotto was also sacred to the Graces^ 
Pan, and Apollo Hersus* The carviogi include the headless figure of a 
woman, under llfe-sirt, seated in an arm chair ; a large head of a bon i 
and a figure of Archedamus himself cut in relief cLrd in a short tunic, 
with a mallet b his right hand and a carpetiter^s square In his left* 
The style of the canings is very uncouth. From the character of the 
Itisanptions it is believed that they were cut shortly before 437 B^C. 
The inner grotto, at a lower level than the outer one, is a circular 
chamber^ dimly lighted; stalactites hang fmm the roof, and the tides 
are fretted wish fantastic incrusiaticiiis* It contains & spring of very 
clear and cold water. We are told that when Plato was bom his 
parents look hinm to Hymettus, w-ishbg to offer sacrifkefl there on Isi^ 
behalf to Pan, the N'ymphs, and Apollo (Olympiodorus, in 
Gra^fi\ ed. Westermann, p. 382, cp. p 3.00)1 As the grotto described 
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above was sacred to PAn, the NjTnphi, and Apollo, soin^ have supposed 
that it may have been to this vtry grotto that the parents of Plato came 
With him to offer sacrifice. It was on this occasiion that the bees of 
HjTiiettus were sold to hare fiUed Platons mouth with honey. From the 
entrance to the ca^T: there is a fine view of the sea and the indented 
coast with its capes and njcky islands. The fognmee of the sumnind- 
ing plne-Erees adds to the pleasure of the scene. 

Sec ChandlcTp pvvflj in Grtfc-^^ ch* p, 149 ; Dodwell. n ppw. 

SSO-555 {with a view qf the intcritif of the cart); Leake, 2, pp 57*59 ; 

Wordsirorth, fvtd Attica, ck ij, pp. 165.17a ; F. G. Wekker, 

j™ ■ ^ ^ ftqs*. fVandtntn^ti^ i pp 74-76 ; Vl'icher, EwifiMrunj^rr «W 

PP* Ean^, ^^1^. T. p. 5SS w. J Curtins OQd KauperC, Jt/ai 

' Ba«iekeI^■ p. 13H j 1. p 194 5 A. 

Milidiliofcrfc ATarTtH ttn A/fiitii. Tfxi^ irL-vi p r6 J^. 

32 * t. tha land of the Alazon&B. The Aloiones were a 
Scythian lobe in the south of Kossia, near the mciuth of the Hypanla 
(the Bag), Unlike niMt of the Scythians, who were nomadsr the 
Alarenes were a settled people, living by agriculture. They grew 
wheatj oniony garlic^ lentils* and millet. See Herodoius, n* ry and 52. 
Cp, StrabOp Kii. p. ggoj Valerius FlaCcus^ vi. 101 j Stephatms Byian* 
dus* s,t^ Apparently no ancient writer except Fatisanias 

speaks of the of the Alarenes. Herodotus mentions a story (v. 
jo) that the county north of the Danube was Impassable on account of 
the swarms of bees, Cp, Aelian,* AW. An, li. 53. 

32 . 2* Ej^mottian Z^m -Shotfesfy ^ilb^ The worship of 

Hymettian Zeus in Attica is mentionHl also by Hteychias (f.v. 

There was an altar of Zeus on the top of Hymettus 
p. J53 'Eirn^pio^ Zm). It may have been 
idcntiod with the aEtar of Showery^ Zeus here mentioned by' Pausanias. 
There was a propriety in worshipping Showery Zeus on Hymeitus, since 
douds jesting on Hymcttus w^ere signs of rain (see above, p. 43 S). An 
Athenian prayer for rain was this: ^ Rain, rain* O dear Zeus, on the 
comland of the Athenians and on the plains ^ {Marcus Antoubus* v. 7). 
Cp, Paus. L 24, 3; iL T9. 8 j iL 35. to; vili. 3S+ 34 ; iic- 59. 4. In 
Cos there was a retigious society, the members of which went in proces¬ 
sion and dfered sacrifices on an altar of Rainy Zeus, when mio was 
wranted (see the uiscrlption Ko, 45 b 0. Lciders^s ZWf 
Alitflif/jfirr* p. 165 jg. \ Paton and Hicks, TAt* ImmfiEitnj of Cos 
(Oxford, 1391X 3 ^ 2 ) At Rome in time of drought w'otneTi went 

m procession with bare feet and dishevelled hair to the Cnpiinl, pis>'jtig 
to Jupiter for ram (Petrmijus, 44 ■ Tertulliarn 40). 

32 . 2+ On Pamofl 13 - an altar of Sign.givmg ^os etc. On 

the Top of Mt. Pani« there was on aEtar of Zeus p. 

3S2, SrV, Teairpioi ZfiiVl, which may have been either the altar of Sign- 
giviog Zeus or the other altar of Zeus mentioned by Pauianias. It may 
be conjectuml that the nltar of Sign^giving Zeus stood on the top of the 
peak of Pames wbidi w-as anciently called Karma (now 
since that was the peak on which the augurs fixed their eyes when 
looking for the fiash of lightning which was the sign for sending the 
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sacriAce to Delphi (Stnibo^ Ljl 404 ; see atjo^tip p, 452 ). In mnier^ 
at the time of the netting of the Pleiades, if lighlning obseivcd to 
£ri!fih on the aummits of I^ames^ Pcmtdicu^ and H^Tneltus^ it was the 
prcoirsor ef a heavy sform ; but if the lightning wajt seen on Fames 
only, it was a siga of hnr weather (Theophrastus^ Dr sjgms 
iii. 4J,). Agaiiit if in winter^ with a north wind blowingT the peaks of 
Panics abeft^ie Phyle and weitwani were capped with doudX it forciold a 
storm (Theophrastus, efi. ri>. iii. 47). ArisLophanes represents his 
ehoio^ of Clouds coming down from Mt, Pames 324 and 

retiring to it inangejr (Photius, nd^i>^ ; the passage quoted 

by Photius is not in the eixtant copies of Aristophanes). An in^icriprian 
found at to the east of Hjtnetuis, eientions a sanctuary of 

Pamcssian Aprollo (C /. A. li. No. 609; L. Ross, p. v,) Par- 

ncssLan Apollo is probably the Apollo of Ml Pames, the adjective Par- 
nessian being equi^’aJent to PameEliian (cp. Aristophanes, 

343 )h Fames appenre to have been only another form of the name 
Parnassus (cpi. TimaeuSj sak nupnpiSs). Hence we sec why 

lightning on Mt. Fames, where Apollo was worshipped, should have 
been a sjgual for sending a sacrifice to the aarnc gcid in his home on the 
slopes of Parnassus. 

32 . ?- a Komll motmtain called Anchesmtis. This mountain, 
mentioned by no other anclenr writer, is probably the low chain of bare 
rocky heights now called Tmirkf^V&am (*Turfc^s hiir), which exEends 
northward from Athens in the direction of Cephisia, dividing this por¬ 
tion of the Athenian plain into an eastern and h 1 western section. The 
Bduthem tertnirnttinn of the chairs though partially separated from it by 
a hollow, la the conical, rocky hid which towers steeply at the back 
(north-cast side) of Athens, forming an proposing and striking feature in 
the view' of rhe dty. This conical hill, now crowned by a small chapel 
of St, George, is the ancient Lycabettus, Its summit (gio feet abov* 
tEid sea) i$ reached from the smatJi side by a winding path and, in the 
upper part of the ascent, steps cue out in the rock. There are now 
huge quarries on the north and west slopes of the hilL That this Con¬ 
spicuous hill which dominates Athens on the north-east was Lycabettus 
■can be shown by a %n.r!cty of evidence. Lycabettus was on the side nf 
Athens opposite to the Pnyst (Plato, p, 113 a): and since the 

Pnjoc was on the south-west side of Athens^ lE follows that Lycabettuf 
was cm the north-easL Again, it is said that Athena fetched Lst:abettus 
from Pallene, intending to make It a bulwark of the Acropolis ; but that 
being surprised by the c^iJ tidings brought her by the crow^ (see note 
on L 2) she dropped the mountain on the spot where it has ever 
since remained (Antigonus, //isf&r. AIiraA. 12, where the true reading 
would seem to be not as printed in Westermann's 

edition}. Now Pallene was north-east of .Athens, on the direct road 10 
Marathon (Herodotus^ L 62 ; Aristotle, &/ l j i 

Schob -on Aristophanes^ AcAant, 254; A. Milchh 5 fer, in pAi/ii- 

IVArAmsfAnyf^ i2 (lS^2), pp, 3 29 J4 ^w) = bence 

Lycahettus must also have been to the north-east of .Athens, between 
Falicne and the capiEal. Again, Arislcipha4jc3 represented the chorus of 
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Clouds as miring in dudgeon by ivay of Lycabetfus to Mt. Fames 
(Phoilus^ £jrj 7 f 4 ?JT, n«pvj^) j btncc Lyxabcttus must have been a hHl 
between Athens and Ml Pames» which agrees fairly with ihe posiiion of 
the eonical hill at the back of Athens. Again, ve arc told that Fnjclus 
was buried the more easterly suburbs of the city^ near Lycabettus” 
(Mitrinus, Lifi 0/ Pr^luj. 36^ Again, Lycatwltus was dry (Xenophon, 
19)^ and so barren that it was valueless (PJato^ Etys^m^ p. 
400 bX and u was used either as an observatory or asi an astronomical 
gnomon by the astronomer Phai^nus in detennining the solstices (Theo- 
phrastus, £k pluifimum, i. 4). All these statements fit so well 
w'ith the character and situation of the hill now c^wned by the chapel 
of Se. George that w-e need not hesitate to identify it with Lycabettus. 
If LyCabettus was regarded as forming part of the ridge of Anchestnus 
the imageof Anchesmlan Zens mentioned by Pausanias 
may have stood on the site of the chapel of El George. When Statius 
spoke of Lycabctlus t 3 teing suited for the growth of olives 621J, 

he may have referred to the lower slopes of the hill, where olives still 
grow, 

• ^ L PF S* 4 -S* 6 : Leake, i. pp 504-an ; Ctu 

rfJ'-Wiu atfii pp^ 46-^0 ; Bortian^ I- p. 2^5 ry. ; A- 

Milehhiaetp A'hrftfii Ermat, Texf, iL n. [9 j P„ KaHirtjrqenoik 

y* M Baedeker^* p lOS 

In his account of the Attic tnountains Pausanias has omitted to 
notice a range which, though of no great height, has an impurtanl place 
in Attic topography. This is Mt. Aegaleiis, a ch^in of bare and barren 
hills which^ beginning near the south-w'est foot of Mt. Pame% cjttencls in 
a south-westerly direction to the strait of Salamis. It forms the western 
boundary of the Athenian plain, dividing it from the Thriasian plain (the 
district of Eleusis) on the w^est On the north this range of hills is 
divided from Mt. Fames by the v^alley through which the railw'ay from 
Athens to Kleusls and Megara now runs. In antiquity this valley w^as 
crossed from north to south by a fortiheation - wall which connected 
Ml Faroes with Ml Aegaleus. This wall is still well prescrviHl in 
^ces. It is 7 feet high and |i feet thick j the masoniy' is very nidt, 
but the &clng is constnictcd of more regular stones* The top of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the Thriasian plain on 
the w'est; access to it from the rear was by a succe^ion of sloping 
ramps or buttrosses. There are narrow openings in the wall at unequal 
intenaJs. The range of ^^L Aegaleus is crossed about its middle point 
by the low of Etip/im\ overw'hich the Sacred Way went from .Athens 
lo Eleusisv The highest point of Ehe range, situated to ihe south of the 
of Dap^m, Is only 467,6 metres (1534 feet) high. The whole 
chain is nearly as sterile ns Hymetrus. It consists of bare rocks of 
ceddish-gfroy limestone^ thinly wooded in places w^h stunted pine- 
trees and shrubs. The low hills which make up the chain are inter- 
Mcted by glens and gullies^ They were probably more Ihiitful in 
arttiquity j for on their slopes {especially on the eastern and southern 
Sides of the range) are many remains of terrace walls built to retain the 
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sail ud still tesufyii^g to the assiduity with whitih the ban^n ^il of 
Attica w7Li cuLiivated by the peasantry of old. 

The ancient imme of the range from its northern to its soutlicm 
extremity seems to have been Aegakus. This is shomt by the cem- 
hined evidence of Ijerodotos and Thuc^'dides. Herodoitis tells ns 
(vi ii. $0) that Xerxes witnessed the battle of Salamis sitting at the 
fCKjt of the mountain which i$ opposite ^^alaJllla and is called Aegaleus/* 
As the battle of Salamss was fought In the ftraits which divide the east 
end of die island of Salami^ from die mainland^ Hemdolus^s siatemcnt 
Implies that the chaEH of hills already described^ which ends at the st rait 
of Salamis, was called AegaJeuSt or at least thai Its soiithem extremity 
was so called- Again, Thucydides sa^'s (ii. 19) that in 431 s.c. the 
Peloponnesian army under king Ardiid^us invaded Attica, devastated 
Kleusis and the Thriasian plain, routed the Athenian cavalry at the 
Rhitit and then, keeping Ml Acgalcus on dieir right hand^ marched 
through Cropb to Athajnac, where they encampccL As the Rhiti are 
situated at the wyistera end of the pass of DupAiii (see note on u jS. 1), 
it has been supposed by Leake and others that Arcbidaniusj after defeat^ 
ing die Athenian cavalry at the Rhiti^ crossed by the pass of into 

the Athenian plain, and then turning northward Girted the eastern foot 
of the hills w'hich Iwund the Athenian plain on the west until he reached 
Achamae. On this interpretation of Thucydides the name Acgnleus 
must have designated not the w^holc chain of hilts which bounds the 
plain of Athens on the west, but only die southem half of it, which 
reaches from the pass of Dufi^m to the stmiis uf Salamis^ and which 
Ai^hidamus would have nn his right In crossing the pass of 
This intcrpretition seems, however^ irTetoncilcable with Thucydideak 
narrative^ Thucydides says (ii. ^o) that In this invasion Archidamiis 
did not descend into the plain, i>. into the plain of Athens. Hut if he 
had Crossed by the pass of he w'ould ha.vc found himself at its 

eastern extremity in ihc heart of the Athenian plain. Rurthcr^ Thucy¬ 
dides obsen-es (It. a 1) that so long as the Peloponnesian anny was at 
Eleusis and the Thmsiau plajo^ the Athenians hoped that it would 
approach no nearer ; but when they saw the army at Achamae^ sixty 
Greek furlongs (7 miles) from Athens, ravaging the country', there was a 
great outburst of popular indignation ; the whole city was in an uproar;f 
and PeHcJes w'as assailed by a storm of obloquy for refusing to march 
Out and give bsude to the enemy. This plainly implies that the Pelnpou' 
nesian army first came in sight at Achamae, 7 miles from Athens. Bui 
if it had crossed by the pass of it would have been seen from 

Athens defiling down that pass at a distance of about 4 miles only, 
hloptovcr, Archidamiis'fi object, as Thucydides explains, was not to 
approach Athens or to rav;^c the country' Immediately around it, but by 
laying waste the district of Achamae to goad the Athenians (among 
whom there w-ere 3000 Achamlan infiintry) into marching thither and 
giving him battle iherc^ He calculated, no doubt, on defeating them in 
the open and then intercepting their retreat with his caii’alry befote they 
could regain Athens. If this plan should fail by the obstiriate refusal 
of the Athenians to come out and fights then Arthidamus reckoned 
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(Thucydides tells us) on being ^blcj in. a stibsequent invasion^ to ravage 
mth grtacerimpiinity the Athentan plain and iq approach the walls of 
Athens; for ihc Achnmiaiis, having lost their all through the ravages of 
the prc™us would not be eager to mate a sally, Cleady 

Archidamus was imwilUng at first to risk a battle b the immediate 
neighbourhood gf Athens, where hk troops might have been entangled 
and ojt up in the $uburbs, and where the Athenians, in case of a reverse, 
could hasie immediately retreated within the walls. But if Archidamus 
had come down into the Athenian plain by the pais of he would 

manifestly have exposed Mmsdf to the risk of being attacked, and of 
having to fight, under these disadvTintagea. What happened, then, was 
engagement at the Rhiti, the beaten Athenian cavalry 
fell bade over the pass of as the nearest road to Athens; but 

Archidamtis, instead of pursuing them, manched north along the vresiem 
foot gf the hills till he reached the ralkry which divides those hills from Ml 
F ames. Through this valley (the valJey through which the railway to 
Eleusis now runs) he marched eastward, debouching gn the plain at 
^charnae, w here he encamped and where he first oune in sight of Athens. 
From this interpretation of Thucy'dides's narrative, which alone seems to fit 
the facts, it fallow's [i) that tlie whole chain of hills which Archidamus 
skirted on his i^ght hand fill he reached Achamne was called Aegaleus; 
and (2) that Cropia, through which he passed on this inarch, was on the 
western or itoithem, not on the eastern, side of the hills. Both these 
mfer^ccs are confirmed by the other evidence w^hich goes to show that 
Cropa was to the w est of these hills (Mikhhhfer, ^Die Demenflrtinung 
dti Klcisthencsp* p. 20). 

Thus with regard to the chain of hills which bounds the Athenian 
^ain ofl the west, we learn from Herodotus that its souihem, and fnan 
Thucj^ides that its northern, portiou was called Aegalcus. Hence we 
mftr that Aegaleus was the nanse of the whole range. It would seem, 
however, that ns southem portion or gne of its heights bote a special 
Strabo iajrs ^jc. p, 3^5) that the mountain which riws 
totde the smit of S.'Uamls was caJlcd Cor>dalJu9, and that there was 
tierc a lovmship ttf the same name. With this it agrees that Theseus 
tm bis wa\‘ fmm Eleusis to Athens was said to have slain Procrustes 
‘ in Corydallits'* (Diodorus, iv. 59), Thus Cori’djUlus wfwM 
seem to basic been a special name applied 10 the southern pan of Ml 
A egalcus; probably it 1x3s originally the name of the township only, and 
tiibrnded to the bill on which the township stood, Pmf 
.Milchhofer^ints out that the name AegaJeus is used only by early, and 
Cnrydallira only by kite writers; from which he infers that 
Aegeus ^ the old name, and Coiydallus the later name, for the whole 
cluin ^ hills. This IS perhaps the correct siew. The site of the town- 
hip^Corydallus ^ pmbably marked, as Prof Mitchhbfer believes, by 
he remains n^ called or lying in a hollow’ 

among hdls. ^ K«>d deal nearer to the strait of Salamis than to the 
^ of DafiAm. The e«ci spot from which Xtraes witnessed the battle 
o! ba^mis cannot be fixed w,ih certainty. Aeschylus says f/Ww, 466 
J?.) that It was a high hiU or eminence fox^«) itar the sea; and 
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PhjinodcinuSi quoted by Plumich tj), says lhat il was 

above the satictuary of Hcrcults^ at the pomt where die inland ef SaJamis 
h divided from the inamEaud by a narrow stnuU The spot may have 
becD dthcr one of the moit southerly heights of Ml Aegaleus or {as has 
been suggested) the little rochy promontory called which 

projects into the bay hroKi the foot of Ml Aegaletii. The promontory 
tabes its name from a Vcnctiin lower by which it is sumiounteiL 

Sk Dodwell, Tfur, u pp. foS-5tj; Aikmt 2. pp. a, 36 41^ I4J 

Sf .; ^ p, ^ i^.; Vischcr, En^Hmrutt^n uwJ ^jW-rj^rAfp 

p. 93+ Fr. I^orinjuit^ Xji IW Jarn^p pp. 435 iw., 474 BanUn-p t+ 

p. 35 a $f*; lSajM 3 ckw+" pi. 115 : A MilcnmfcTp X^irtitrVPn .'/Wfhtp £riaiii. 
iL pa io 46. For othex ntenikcrox of Atfakiu by ancient wriie» ice 

lii. 030 (who tpcsiki of il os well wooded) ^ Bdkol on ^ei^hocles^ fW. Ce/. 
1059. Fw oEher zaeaiions of CorydiiJltii* tee Thcophrastuii quoted by Athcucua^ 

P- 390 n h t Aelbm^ Ak/, ni^ 15+ 

32 . j. MaratholL Marathon was a member of an ancient con¬ 
federacy called the Tetrapolis^ whkh^ as the name Tclrapolit (‘four 
dties') implies* included four towns, namely Mamthoiip Ocnoe^ Fmbalin- 
thus, and TricorylJrLUS or Trlcorynthus^ as the name ii also spelt (StrabOp 
vitl p. ; Siephanus ByraaliuSpTeT/>ttir<iAic; qa, Plutarch, 
t4 ; Diodorus, iv, 57J. These four towns^ of which Marathon was 
perhaps the chief (cp, Plutarch, were ^id to Have been founded 
by Xuthus* son of Dcucahon f he liad married a daughter of Erechtheu* 
{Strabo, /.c.) 'The league existed till Theseus merged the petty com¬ 
munities of Athens in a single state (Strabo* k- p. 397) ; but for purpeases 
of religion it suTh'kved into classical limeSp aa we leara from an tnacTiption 
of the fourth century Ji.€^ which contains n dedication to Dionysijs by 
the Tetrapolitans (C./, A. is* No. 1314; Dittenberger* /m<r. 

Grtsff. No. 304). Three of the towms of the league were situated on 
the east coast of Attica between Praslae on the south and Rhammis on 
the north; they stood in the following order from south to north % 
Probalinthus, Marathon* Tricorytbus (Strabo, \%* p. 399)+ fourth 

town, Oenoe, stood v'ety near the otliers* but a little inland, as w'e shaJI 
see presently, Philochorus wTole a work On the Tcirapolia (Schol. on 
Sophocles* OffJ. Cel* 1047), Marathon contained a sanctuary of the 
Delian Apollo in. which sacrifices were offered and omens taken w'hen 
the sacred embassy was AnrriiaJly despatched to Detos (Scb&S- on 
Sophocles* /.c+) 

The plain of Marathon, the scene of the memorable defeat of the 
Persiaas by the Athenians in 4^ RC.* is a crescejit-shaped stretch of 
Hat brad cumng raiind the shore of a spacioui b»ay and bounded cm the 
landwurd aide by a semicircle of steep moiinlirins* w-1lIi hare rocky sidesi 
which rise abruptly from ihe plam. In its north-eosteni corner the 
plain U lenuinated by a narrow rocky pratnontory lunning southward 
far into the sea and shdicHng the bay cm the north-east; in antiquity 
this promontory was calted Cynosuru ('dog's tail% it is now called Cape 
or Cape MuFo/Aefi, At its sonihem end the plain k terminated 
by Ml a spur of Mt. Fentclicns* which here advances so far 

eastward as to leave only a natiow strip of flat land between ii and the 
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lea. Through this imp of flat laud at the foot of Ml njns 

the only carriage road which coiuecia Marathon with Athens. The 
length of the plain of Majuihgn from north-east to aouth-west is about 
6 miles j its brtadth varies froin i |^ to i j miles. The shore is a 
shelving, sandy beach, free from rocks and shoAls, and well suited for 
the disembarlratinn of troops. A great swamp, covered with sharp reed- 
gross and divided from the sea by a narrow strip of sandy beach over¬ 
grown with pine-trees, occupies most of the northtm end of the plain. 
It oev cr dries wholly tip even in the heat of summer i two canals con¬ 
structed by General Sueus have only partially draioed it. Tamarisk 
bushes grow in the dryer parts of the marsh j their scarlet blossoms are 
coiispictious in spring. The swnmp is deepest at its western side, where 
it is separated only by a narrow passage, hardly wide enopgh for tw'o 
horses to pass each other, from the steep rocky slope of Mt. S/avn>iartih\ 
The ancient road which led northward from the plain of Marathon m 
Rhamnus ran along this narrow passage^ between the marsh on the one 
hand jud the slope of the mountain on the other. Leake noticed traces 
of ancient chanot wheels here; and till a few j'ears ago a long line of 
stones, a little further to the south, marked the liqc of the ancient road. 
At the northern end of this defile between the marsh and the mountain 
sands the modern village of A'afa-Sm/t. About a quarter of a mile to 
I e south of it, close to the road and to the foot of the mountain, ate the 
deepest pools of the swamp j they are easily distinguished by the luxuriant 
v^etation that surrountb them, the tall reeds being parttojlarly notice- 
a tv ThMt pools, beside wMcb cattle fifni gree* pnatujne in summer 
when the pLias art scorched and brown with heat, are fed by powerfti! 
fobterraiieau sources, the Maca™of the ancients, about which PauAaniaa 
tdls us (I 6) the legrend of Macam, daughter of HeraiJe^, who gave lier 
^me ro the spnag. btrate leU, us (viii. p. jyy) that the head of 
Eup^-stlKus wos cut off and buried by lolaus beside the spring Marario, 
under the high-road, and that hence the place was called ‘the head of 
Er^^theus.' At A'r/u^ewfr, about half-way up the slope of the hill 
which rises above the village, there are some shallow, niche-like excava- 
lionsjn^the rock, not tmlike mangers. It may have been these niches 
to which popular foncy gave the name of' the mangers of die horses of 
Artapheraes (3 7 below), On its opprsite (eastern) side the great 
5i^p ends in a small salt-water kkci now called Druk^n*ra, that is 
the d^an-water or * the em^nted water,’ This hiie discharges i^lf 
mto the SM by a stream which flows exactly at the point where the 
™dy ^ch of the bay ends and the rocks of Cape Cynosure begin. 
Sea fish are caught m the lake, and eels in the fresh-water pools of the 
r^h. The salt ^e has perhaps been formed since the time of 
Paus^i^ since be des^bes (3 7) only the inarsli and a stream flowing 
It into the sea. At the southern end of the pbin of Marathon 
there is aMther, but much smaller, swamp called Frerfw between the 
sea and the foot of Ml AgritUki, Its greatest breadth is about half 
ft.!!*,' J ** wdy grass and shtuba, and is separated from 

^ a stnp of sand The high-road to Athens runs between this 

liUrah. And tht foot of the tnouatains. 
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Between these two inarshesp the one on the naith^ ±e other on the 
southt the plain ot xMaiathon \s now chlehy cambered with Com-hclds, 
But toT^^rds its $quthcni end there is a strelch of vineyards minted 
u^ith olives and fruit-trees and dotted iiith a few pines and e)i>res^es. 
Further northp an isoEated oak-tree rising here and there, and a green 
belt of curtant-plantaibns stretching from the foot of the hills to the 
shore of the bny^ break the uniformity of the endless com-fields. The 
plain is uninhabited. The villages lie at the foot of the mountains or in 
the neighbouring glens. On a still autumn da/p under a lowering sky, the 
uidc expanse of the solitary plain presents a chilling and dreary aspecL 
Not a living creature 1 $ to be seen, eacept perhaps a few peasants in the 
distance ploughing with teams of slow^-paced oxtn. 

[n this v-ast sweep of lev'cl ground the eye is caught by a single" 
solitary object rising conspicuously above It This h the famous mound^ 
now called Sor^Sj w^hich covers the remains of the Athenians who fell in 
the battle, li rises from the plain a mile from the fool of the hllU, half 
a mile from the sea, and about threenquanters of a mile north of the 
marsh of Tt is a conical mound of ligh t, reddish mould, about 

30 feet high and 200 paces in circumferenctt Its top has been some¬ 
what flattened by estoavations; its sides are ov'ergrowm with low hnish- 
woocL A wild pear-tree grows at its foot In Aprihjune 1^90 the 
mound was excavated under the superintendence of Mn Staes for the 
Greek Government Trenches were cut into the moundp and at the 
depth of about 9 feet below the pieseni surface of the plain there was 
found an aiti^cial floors ccmstnicted of sand and other materi.alsj about 
S5 feet long and 20 feet broad. On this floor there rested a tayerj 2 to 
10 centimetres (about 1 to 4 inches) thick, composed of ashes^ charcoal, 
and humiin bones, charred by fire and mouldering away with damp. 
Mixed with this layer of ashes and bones were about thirty earthenware 
vases of the shape called most of them broken in pieces* These 

vases are painted In the common black-figured style ; the subjects repre¬ 
sented are generally chariots, but in some cases horsemen and foot- 
soldiers, Besides these vases there was found a long-nccked amphora 
adorned with frieits of beasts and monsters In the oriental style, and a 
w^inged figure of the orienlaJ Artemis j and another two-handled vase of 
reddish-brown clay, with deconttions somcwliat in the Mycenaean style. 
Was found to contain charred bunes^ perhaps those uf a general Further 
cxcavadotis made in the foltowing year (iSgi) laid bare a sacrificial pit 
or trench about 30 feet long and 3 feet wndc, extending diagonally under 
the mound from north to south. This trench is cased writh burnt bricks 
(in his report in the for 1 p. 53j Mr. Staes says unbumc 

bricks, but he is doubtless wrong: the official report in the AcAnov 
np;i(aiQAi>yufov says burnt bricks) 1 and contained ashes, charcoal, and 
the bones of animats and birds, mixed with fragments of bkick-figured 
v'ases. It had originally been roofed with bricks, which h:id fallen in. 
The bones found in this trench are clearly those of the victims, sacrificed 
to the hemic dead before the mound was heaped over tbrir remains. 
The broken vases found in the trench may have been those which were 
used at the hmeral banquet. The Greek arehaeologists further dis- 
voi.. [[ 2 T 
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Mine vesdges which Iwi them to hclievc that, ci'cn nfkcr the 
moimd liad been raised, samficti cOTiiljiued to be annually ofTered at it. 
This ccmdrms Faiifiaaias's statement that the men who fell in the battle 
wtrt: wor:slttpped as heroes by the people of Maralhon. From an in- 
Bcriptioii {i 7 . /. ii. No. 471 ) wc learn that the Athenian lads went to 
the tomb, laid wreaths on it, and sacrified to the dead. The excavatiorm 
have finally disproved the theor>v broached by Prof. E, Cyrtius {ArxMcf&g^ 
ifeiVtfiWjfj 1B53, p. 154) in JS53 and maintained by Fmf. A, Milchhofcr 
as kte as J lhat the mound prehistoric and had nothing to do 
with the battle of Marathon. For the black-figured mses foynd with 
the bones and ashes of the dead belong to the period of the Persian 
nans ? the human remains can therefore be no other than those of the 
1^12 Athenians wlio fell at Marathon (Herodotus, vh JI7). Prof, 
Cuftias^s erroneous theory' was apparently countaianccd by some imper¬ 
fect excavations made by Dr. Schllemann in [334. Many bronze 
arrow heads, about an inch long and pierced with a round hole at the 
top for the reception of the shaft, have been picked up at the mound i 
aliio a great number of black tlintSt cbippKd into shape. It has 

been conjectured that these flints are parts of the stone^hcaded arrows 
discharge by the Ethiopian archers in the Persian army (Herodoiiis, 
vii, 69)* But against this opinion it has been urged that simHar flints 
have been found at other andent sites in Attica and elsewhere, especially 
in the oldest graves on many Greek islands, and have not been found at 
Thermopylae and Plataca, where, if nnywheret the stouc-headed arrows 
may be supposed to ha\^£ flown in showers. 

I do not know^ what authority Prof. Mahaffy has for saj-lng that the 
mound w;i5 once surmounted by the figure of a which has been 

cajrried off, no one knows when or whither.” 

This sepulchral mound, though the most striking, is not the only 
monument of antiquity at Marathon. Scattered about the plain and in 
the gtens which open off it there arc remains of andtnt buildings^ 
coUectively considerable though Individually msignifleant. I shall noftice 
the principal of these remains in topographical order, taking first the 
rtuns in the plain, and aftcrwatils the niLna at the foot of the hill$ and 
in the glens. 

To the south of the marsh of Frriifdi, which terminates the plain of 
Marathon on the south, a large slab of Pentelic marble has been found 
close to the high-road, on the side of the sen+ Inscribe on this slab are 
the names of two men* Elpines artd Eunicus, who belonged to the town¬ 
ship of Probalinthus (C /. - 4 , \L No. 5507 ; d? Cd'm Afc/- 

/Auiyif/, 3 (J&79), p. 200 This inscription makes it probable that 
Probalinthus, which is knoHvn from Strabo (i a, p, 39^) to have been 
situated on the coast immediately to the south of Marathon^ was Bome- 
wbere in this neighbourhoods Some andent tombs were found at the 
same place. 

In the snramp of Vmisa itself there is a small island called JVin 
near its eastern edge, dose to the sea, which is covered with ancient 
ruins. Leake saw here « several cippi or sepulchral columns standing 
in a certain reguLu order, together with the remains nf a sarcophagus. 
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the fmgineMit5 of a statue seated in a chair, some shafts of 

coltimns, and a Coiifithian architrave." In the soudi-^asteni comer of 
the island are what seen) to Iw the quadrangular foundations of a marhJe 
edihee. H. C, Lolling remarked Aome uniluted columns of white and 
coloured marble i^-ing about in the island or standing uprighi, ihough 
not in their original positions. Hem loo were discoverndT towards the 
dose of laiAt ccnturjv a quantity of Komaii coins, and highly ^nished 
busts of Socrates, Lucitis VeniS, Marcus Aureliu% and a fourth bust 
conjectured to he that of Hemdes Atticus. It has been plausibly sug¬ 
gested that all these remains mark the site of the fimily tombs of 
Herudes Atticus, who belonged to Marathon, was warmly niuiched to 
the pkee^ lived much at it, and dying ibere desired to be buried on the 
spat. His wiaheS) boweverj were disregarded. The Aibeniani, grateful 
for the many splendid edifices with which he had adorned iheir dty^ 
toek forcible possession of his body and carried it to Athens, where they 
buried k at the Panathenaic sladlnm (see Philoslratus, Ft/. Sfj/A. ii. j, 
30 and J7 ; and tiotc on i. i 9. &J. Others have conjectured that 
H erodes Atticus had his villa on this island, or that a temple ofAlhcna 
Hellolis (ff. * Athena of the Marsh '} siond on it ; for w'e are told that 
Athena Hcllotis had a shrine at the Maraihonian marsh (Schol. on 
Pindar, 0 (r^rp, xiii. 56; p, 333, jjv. ^EAAciiTis), 

But the shrine may have been beside the great marsh at the northern 
end of the plainr 

At a place called Fa/firra in the plain^ a little to the north of the 
marsh of there are considerable remains of antiquity^, especially 

the foundations of a tolerably large oblong buiMing with remains of 
columns and some pieces of archilectuml ornaments of the Ionic 
Older. 

In the plain about 600 yards north of the great sepulchral mound 
at 3 spot called Pfrgv tower marked by some cypresses^ there are 
the foundations of a quadmnguLu' building ipng in a direction frem 
north^wesE to south-east and measuring about twelve pacts long by eight 
paces broad. On those foundauems there stood lill a few^ >'eare ago 
5 omc remains of walls constTucted of large w tlbhewTi blocks of Pentelic 
marble, which w^ere preset cd to a height of several coumes. But in 
1890 the Greek aTchacologists found that these marble blocks had been 
removed, and that the foundations w^ere constructed of bricks and 
mortar (ArATtov dp;^aioAjay«jcdv, iS^o, p. 65). Hcncc the building wus 
prot^ly of Roman date; it cantiot hai't been, as archaeologists had 
previously conjectured, either the Greek trophy or the tomb of Miltkidcs, 
both tjf which are mentioned by Pausanias 4 and 5). A little to 
the west of Jyrgo a flood, u-hich happened not long before Leake's last 
visit to Marathon, kid hare "the foundations of some houses, together 
with several vases of ancient ^bric and very large dimensions^ which 
had been sunk in the gmund." 

A good deal to the north-east of ^ place in the plain called 

CAafu\ where there is a chapel of the Panagia MiBoporitissa, about half- 
w-ay betw'cen the sea and the hills and half a mile south of the great 
swamp, may be seeri the remains of a building of Hymettian {?) marble. 
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About Lhirtecvi paces lon^ b^ nine paces wide. On ks nortb side lies an 
Lonic capital of Pentelic marble. 

Further, twfj inscriptions cnnt^itiirf^ dedications xo Dionysus have 
been found in the plain of MarathutL One of diem, which has already 
been reTerred to {p. 4j e ), contains a dedication to Dionysus by the 
TetTapolitans vnth the names of the four priests who nfTered sacrifice^ 
One from each of the four towns of the Tetrapolis. This inscription is 
carved on a quadiangular block of Pentelic marble and dntc^ from the 
middle of the fourth century B.C. ft was found at a place called 
in the plains abuut twenty-Gve minutes scHUth^ast of the 
village of Bet (d /. A. it. Nou 13-4 i ImL m 

3 0^7®X PP’ 259^264; Dlttenbergcr, Sy/ii^gr Grart. No, 304). 

The other in^CTiptiOTir contuining a dedication to Dion^^us by a 
certain Potydeucion, was found in a vineyard 8 q or 90 >nrds south-east 
uf Fyrgffj it is engraved on a cubical block of white marble 
i/. areA. Iitsf. tn ro (]£S5), p. 379)- This Polydeudon 

may have been one of the three favourite pupils of H erodes Attlcus 
(Philcistranis, f7/. BfffiAisf* u^ t* 24 J Sec below). These tnscripLtDns 
prove thai there was a sanctuary (3f Dionysus which the members of the 
four townships (the Tetrapolis) revered in common, fts site is perhaps 
marked by the ruins of a chapel containing many andent blocks^ about 
joo east of the spot where die second inscription was found 

(Mt/ZAeiL d. tuvA. Ins/, tft A/Atn^ 10 (iE3^)^ p. 279). Beside the 
sanctuary' of Dionysus at Marathon there was a grave of a certain 
Ariscomachus, who wa$ worshipped by the people under the title of 
‘the Hero Physidan^ (BekkePa An^c^fa p. 262, line e6 » 

cp. Amrncan yeuma/e/ PAihZ&gy^ i (zSSo), p. 

So much for the remains of antiquity in the plaiiu We now retrace 
our step^ southward and follow the Line of mountains which bounds the 
plain on the west, noticing the chief ruins which Uc at the foot of the 
hills and In the neighbouring glens. 

At the south-west coroer of the plain the small village of 
occupies a commanding situation. Backed by wooded mountains it 
stands on a height at the mouth of a wild and romantic glen. From 
this g[en issues the lorrcnit of ^rt/V/r/pra, which takes its name from a 
deserted and partly ruinous tillage higher up the glen, and winding 
round the southern foot of the hill of F'nufar in a deep stony bed forms 
a natural fortification to the place on three sides. On the height above 
the village stands, close to the edge of the ravine and surrounded by 
cypresses and pine-trees, the church of St. Geoige. Here there nre 
some pieces of columns, and the tombstone of a certain Archippe^ 
daughter of Callcus, a man uf Rlmtnaiis. The tombstone is of Pcntelic 
marble, and is odomed witlt a graceful relief representing a young 
woman holding in her leh hand a small funeral urn, to which on elderly 
man, standing opposite her, is pointing {Le Has, 

Mon. %+ 77 j Rangabif, No. 16141 Kouma- 

noudes, ^Amid^ f jriypa.^^1 No. io£6; C. /. A. ii- No- 

3523). Lewder down the hill than the church, but above the tillage, Is 
a deserted monaster^'. Bur^ian conjectured that church and monastery 
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occupy the :&ltc of ihe precinct of Hcrculei^ wlthlo tihich the Aihc^i4ti& 
bivdu^icked for iomti days before tho battle of Nfamtbon (HcrodDLiJs, vL 
f o 3 and i 16). 

In ibc plalo a little to the cast of F^tw^ are six or sei^cn sepulchral 
mounds, situated on the fight (soulli) bank of tbc t□^^cnL Again, about 
half a mile to the south-east of the chapel of St. Demetrius 

stands on an ancient terrace in a cleft at the foot of Mt. AjnVlfJtt. On 
the hill above the chapel is a platform bounded by supporting ^alls and 
affording a view over the whole plain of Marathon, Other terraces, 
divided by t^alls^ may be traced below the chapel af-St^ DemetTiu^ 
descending inio the plain. L Ross appears to have found this site 
covered with ancient blocks of marble. Prof A. Mjkbhofer bche^'cs 
that the precinct of Hercules^ within which the Athenians encamped, 
was here. 

To the north of Pratia the valley of Airhtta extends for about a mile 
in a north-westerly directtoup betwMsen the steep fir-clad slopes of Mt. 
Afi^enimoj on the w'cst and iht nigged flat-topped Mt. on the 

ca^t. The v^illey has a unifonn hreadth of about a quarter of a mile 
and its bottom is good com-land, though the v^nle Is quite w'.neriess^ 
H, C. Lolling conjectured that the ptednci pf Hercules and the Athenian 
camp may have been in this valley. At the head of the vallej a gently 
rising pass leads north into the tnoch longer and mprc spacious volley 
pf Mm'iifJhmi. In this pass, at the head of the valley of AiAtmOj there 
are some remoiris of an ancient gnlc. The gate stands cjvoclly in the 
hollow through which the ancient rood led from the valley of Av/iftm 
Over the pciss to the i^lley of MitrtifAona. It seems to have been con¬ 
nected wiik the fbundations of a wtiII ruddy constructed of limestone 
blocks, which can be traced for a circumference of near three miles, 
enclosing the stony and barren ground of the pass, as well as the slopes 
of the hills on either side to a certain height^ The wall is about 3 feet 
thick and 3 feet high. The gate opening into this enclosure, so fir as 
its foLttidations can be distinguished among the rank underwood, was 
about fifteen paces wide from east to wii^st and sijc paces deep. The 
core nf the masonr)’ consists of stones bonded with mortar; but some 
marble blocks seem to show' that the gale was cosed with marhle, at 
least On its southerti fi^de. An inscription, w-hich lias now disappeared, 
was carved on the gate to this effect ; The Cate of Immortal Unani¬ 
mity, The place which you enter belongs to Hcrodes” (C A A. 
iii. No. 403 p KoumanoudeSp *ATTiin^ Ariypa^^Mi er-iTup/J^o^ No, 25??)' 
The remaiois of tw’o life-size statues may still be seen at the gate. They 
rcprescTtil tw'o trialc figures dad in long robes and seated in chairs, one 
of which U adorned with ghfiins cart ed in relief. The remains of a 
third statue were visible down to the middle of the present century^ but 
have since disappeared (^e Le Bas^ Mon. fig. 

90), The He codes mentioned in the inscription on the gal« w^ doubt¬ 
less Hcrodes Atticus; ojici the three statues may^ os Le,ikc conjectured, 
have represented his rhree favourite pupils^ Achilles, Pollux (Polj-deuces)^ 
and Memnou^ For Philostratus telts us (PxV. SfffiA- ii- 1. 24^ that 
Herodes Atticus mourned their untimely deaths as if they had been 
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his 50115 ^ and ki up statues of them in the chataaer of lioutcrs in 
woods and ^^eldb and beside springy with inscriptions invoking curses 
On any one who should mutllaio or remove them (q>, Ludan^ 

34 and 3J), A number of inscriptions in honour of one of these young 
men, Poliuje (caJled in the inscriptions Pol>-deucion), have been found in 
variotis parts of Attica (C /. A. liL N^os. Bio, Si 1, tCoumn- 

uoudj^ Att. Nos, 3568, 3570-257^). Ont inscriptiDn, 

found at CephisLa and now at Oxford^ begins ■H-itb the mention of “the 
hero Polj-dettcion^ and contains ihe imprecations mentioned by Fhilo- 
Stratus {C f.A, hi. Nol 1418; Kcmmanciiides, a 7 . No* 3569). The 
pompous title of the gate (‘Gate of JnmiortaJ Unanimity^) marks the 
decline of good taste* At the present day the whole enclosure is called 
by the pea^ts 'the Oid Wlfe^s Shcepfold^ (4 ypala^}, 

because they take one of the statues to be that of a woman who had 
large docks of sheep and goats, but was ittmed Inin h 1 stone (or jeering 
at Martis {a pcrsonilicatEon of the month of MauchJ. (Chandief and 
Le Bas also took one of the statues to represent a woman.} 

To the north of the valley of AvMmu a more spacious valley opens 
out into the plain of Maiathon* Down the vnlley daws a stream (the 
ancient Charadra), which rises far to the north-west at the foot of Mt. 
Pames and tra^'erses in Its course the whole of the mountainous district 
of northern Attica. Between iht hill of on the northneast 

and on the south-west^ the Charadra enters, the plain of 

M.arathon :uid Classes it about its middle pointy Honing in a broad and 
deeply channelled bed, fdled with pebbles and holders, whith testifies to 
vioEence with which still as of old the stream comes down in flood 
(see Zenobius, v* 29; Apostolius, x\L got Suidas^ j.w. and 

OtKnj; Photius^ Z/jfTCiMr, :t,v. Oivato^)* It not unfrequently overflows 
Its banks and lays waste the neighbouring fields. At the point where 
the ChanidiH enters the phum th* rilUige of Bti stantis high on the left 
(north) bink of the gtneam, m the foot of Ml, Opposite 

on the nght bank of the river, are die ruins of Sf/m\ a village 
which was deatraj-ed a good many j'ears ago by a flood. About three 
quartern of a mile further up the valley is the chief place of the whole 
district, the village of (750 inhabitants in prettily 

Situated among weU^ivutered gardens and orchards which skin the left 
bank of the river. Cypresses and other tall trees render the site of ihe 
vEllage i:onspicuous even fnom a distance. But though the village has 
inhcriied the name of the ancient Maiathoii, it is of camparattvely recent 
^gin and contains no antEquities tKcept such as have been brtmgbt 
fmm the neighbouring plain. Immediately abo^-e the village on the 
oppusite (snuthem) bank of the stream, there are considerable traces of 
an smcient road running westward up iht valley. Still higher up, the 
v^lli^ expands into the triangular dale of A'mwp boimdcd on the north 
y t e steep rocky slopes of Ml or the Red Mount, so called 

frem the colour of its rocks. The stream flow's at the foot of those red 
a opei On the w'estem side of the dale are some ancient and mediaeval 
reimiiis. Here, on a projecting spur of the hills, stands a ruined mediaeval 
Or urkish watch-tower; the walls are presen*®! to a considerable 
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htighL To thft north-cast of the low^r, in the bottom of the claJe, is a 
Frankish wiih ancient blocks of marble and other remaiiis^ 

mcliodiog pieces of unEluted columns add Iwq large Ionic capitals ^ilh a 
base to match. West of the church a spring of dear and copious waierp 
surrounded by fresh vegetation^ issues from a rock in the side of the hill. 
Ct is eodosed by a semicircular foundatlno of large blocks of marble 
bound Eogether with iron clamps. Many other such blocks lie scattered 
about; $ome of them have fallen into the andcht basin, forcing the water 
to find its way out by a new exit a few paces to the left^ The modem 
name of this place {4Viftat} appears to be a transformation of Oenoe, the 
oaioe of the ancient township, which most probably occupied this well- 
watered dale. The fertility of Oenoe seems to have been celebrated 
{Ludan^ /car^rmnif^uSf [S)p The township contained a sanctuary of 
the Pythian Apollo in which socririces w'cte offered daily by tlie prophet 
or diviner while the sacred embassy was on its way to and from Delphi 
(Philochorus^ quoted by rhe Scholiast on Sophocles^ Ofd. CoL ^047)^ 
Oenoe was a township of the tribe .Aiontis ; there wai another towmship 
of the same name near Eleuthcrae which belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thontis (Haq3CM:raiion, 

Before entering the dale of OenoCr the Char.idra sweeps in a great 
mtvt round a hilU the three aides of which descend steeply into the bed 
of the streanL This hill ia the mountain of Pan mentioned by Pausanias 
7). The caTi-e of Part, which he has accurately described, is situated 
On the north^eastciti &ce of rhe hill. Opposite it, separated only by the 
stream, are the red declivities of Mb A steep and rocky 

ascent leads up to the c^vt, which lies about two-thirds up the slope. 
The entrance to the cavern is partially concealed by boshes and is not 
visible nil you stand In front of iL Above it, the cliff rises perpendicu¬ 
larly. There are Xwa or rather three mouths to the cave, close together 
and so low and ruirrovt' that a man can with difficulty creep through 
th£ir!+ From the polni where the three passages meet, the cavern 
expands, then disndes into two chamber^ which unite again deeper down. 
In the sides of both these brgt chambers there are smaller chambers of 
variuMs sireSi The walls of all these compartments are encrrtsltd with 
stahictites, some in the form of columns, Others grouped fintastically. 
Water trickles here and there down the sides of die grotto or drips from 
the rool^ forming basins In the floor* The ca^-e is so deep and its 
entrance so narrow^ that the sunlight never penetrates tL Doubtless the 
stalactites on the walls and nwfT and the basins In the floor, art w hat the 
popular flmey of the ancieiits called the goats and baths of Fan (g 7). 
The distance of the cave from the village of AlaritfAi^fht is about a mile 
and a half 

We now retrace our steps from the cave of Panj and returning down 
the %‘allcy of the Charadra past the villagci of Mttru/Ama and jPef re¬ 
enter the pUin of Marathon. Skirting the foot of the bait mountain of 
in a north-easterly direction we traverse the narrow' defile^ 
already described, which runs between the mountain and the great marsh, 
and reach the village of Ka/^StniM at the northern end of the defile. 
The distance from S/t ts about tw’o and a half miles. Inscriptions found 
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at Kato-Sindi prove that it occupies the site of Tricorythus {C. /. A, ji. 
Nos. 3591, 2601; KoumanoudM, 'Arr. ksiyp, eiriTi'uB. Not ftoa - 
A. skA /Hft,inAfAm, 1 a <i SS?), p. 309), Ir Uie£anien beside 
the ar^w-wcll m the vilLige h the inscription of oneijf the statues which 
Herodes Atdeus erecied in memory 0/ his pupil Pollux (Polydeueion). 
It sets forth that “Herodes dedicated here also a statue of Poljdeucion, 
whom he loved u a son, because here they wejne wont to hunt" {Cl /. 
iii. No. iJ3 : KoumanciMdes/ATT. iwtyp, fs-tn-p/J. No. 2569), Further. 
buiJt into the chundi of St Athanasius in the village, h ,i fragmentaTv 
mscnption containing the curses which HertKie^ Atticus called down on 
head of any one who should meddle with the slatuM of his dead 
fevourites {C. /. A. iii. No. 8tjj Koumandiides, ^Att. fVtyp. 

No. 3563). The village tits at the fool of an eastern spur of Mt. 

This spur must have been the acropolis of Tdcarylhus, 
for the ancient ftntification walls ^till encirele it. They consist of two 
walls Or rather dykes hu\]\ of stones mnghly put together The 
mner wall, now nvostly niioous, is about 5 thick and may be 
traced round the upper slope of the hilJ in a dreumfertnee of about 
46 o p^ces. The outer w-all avemges about S feet thick On the 
side of ML S/mrrp^orah It appimehes within a few paces of the 
i^cr wall, so that the two nulls here njti side by side. Towards 
the north, however, the outer wall descends the slope obitqucly tiU 
n IS half-way do^m the liilU At this level It continues to run above 
the vilLige, but afterwards gradually ascends again. The two ring.walls 
OK united by cross-walls at various points. At the south-west comer of 
the outer w'all the opening of a gateuay may be distinguished Towards 
the Muth-east, where the hili overliangs the marsh, the lines of the walls 
aie intertupted, doubtless becau» the stdncs have been removed by the 
inhabitants of to build their houses with. These fortifications 

cm the hill were probably intended, in part, to command the pass which 
runs between the foot of the hill and the marsh. Tricorythus wus 
tonnerited by the itiosquitoes bred in the adjoining swamp {.Amiophanes, 
f032^^tb the Scholiast; SuIcIels, cpjnVj i and in suminer 
the inhabitants of arc still dri ven by the masquitoes and 

the pnasma to the tillage of sittiatcd among the hills to the 

north-west. 


Tn the plain to the tmith, shut in between the marsh ai^d the bills, 
there arc some icmains of antiquity, especially on a rising gmuid a mile 
to the nnrth-easl of in the right of the rmd which leads to 

Rhamnus. Here there arc many fragments of Penlclic marble, including 
hewn blocks and pjccea of nnfluted columns, Leake thought that these 
trains marked the site of Tricorythiis, but Prof. Alildih^Sfcr considers 
them to be merely sepulchiaL 

Thus of the four ancient townships which made up the TetnipoltSL 
the sites of two (Ocnoe and Tricorythus) are identified with tolerable 
certainty. The Sites of the other two (Maiathun and ProbaJtnlhus) arc 
le« ccmin. At first sight it seems natural to suppose that the village of 
succeeded m the site us well as to the name of Mamihon. 
lJuL Leake brought forward weighty aiguments against this identification. 
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Tht villige is nf compai^tlvfily recent origin \ tt contnins no vestiges of 
antiquity except what can be proved to bavc been brought froin else- 
wheio! it stands In the middle of a %-alley ^vithout any of that natuml 
strength of posilioo which is generalEy chameteristte of andenf sites; 
and it is distant not more than a mile and a half from DenoCg one of the 
four towns of the Tetrapolls. On the other hand, the modem village nf 
occupies a commanding sStu^rion which seems marked out by 
nature to be that of the chief place of the district. On the gmund of 
the natutTil nd^'anuiges of its situatioup combined wUh the ei-idence nf the 
ancient remains at and near Leake conduded that this village 

stands on the site of the ancient Mamthon, and his vntw has been 
gene rally accepted by subsequent ippographers, patticulariy L. Koss^ W, 
Vischer^ and Prof Mildihbfer. (Burskm proposed to place Marathon 
a little to the east of at the foot of Mt, Agr^^iih\) The identih' 

cation of Marathon with Afura/Affna is indeed generally atxindoni^ even 
by H. G. Lollingp who once argued in hivxFur of it, Probalinthus 
probctbly lay further south than Vnfmr^t between the foot of Mt. Agrifiikt 
and the scap as is indicated by the inscription found to ihe south of 
the marsh of (see above^ p. 434)^ LoUttig, ho^Aeverj pbc«i 

Probalinthus at PW/rti. 

There are two malii routes from the plain of Marathon to Athens; 
one of them goes by the south, (he Other by the north side of Mt, Pen- 
tclicus. The first mute leaves the plain at its southern cstremily and 
passing between the foot of Mt. and the marsh of runs 

parallel with the coast for some diiuince. It then turns westward and 
passing through the valley wbich divides the south of Mt Pcntelicus 
from the north of Hymettus enters the plain of Athens, This is by far 
the easiest road ; it is the only one which vehicles can traverse. The 
distance by this mad from the great mound at Marathon to Athens is 
about twenty-five or iwenty-siK miles. The other nmte^ by the north side 
of ^IL PentelicuSp goes from Genoe (Nttim') by a very steep and toilsome 
pith to a v-tllage in a high situationp surrounded by a few 

horren fiddSp among woods of pine. In many places the path is so 
hemmed in between cliffs and precipice& that there is room onJy for a 
single horse. Trees are larcT t^il the stony slopes of the mounLiin are 
overgrown “widi shrubs of many sorts, among which the Ert^a is 

conspicuous. In spring its masses of white blossoms perfume the whole 
nir with their fragrance. About half an hour short of Sfairra/tiy at a 
point where there is a spring shaded by line plane-trees, the path is 
joined nn the left by another path, also steep and loilsdnic^ which comes 
up from Vrami. This latter path commands a magnificent view bock- 
w^ard down the deep ravine through which the traveller ba^ ascended. 
On cither side nf the ravine rise the mountainii, ibelr precipitous sides 
covered with straggling plnerforost or evergreen copse, and terminating 
in bold peaks; below is spread out the green cstpanse of the ^farathon- 
lan plain, backed by the sea and Cape Cynosura curving into the blue 
water wiih the sw'cep of a scimitar. Further bounding the prospect* 
itnrlchM the long line of the mountains of Euboea. 

From the path skirts the north-western shoulder of Mt, 
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Ptisidlcu$ and entera CcphisLa, from whidi there ts a good high road 
through the platti lu Athens. The distance by this route from the 
mound ut Matathon to Athens is roughiy p.IkiuI twenty-iwo miles. 

A third routc^ intemtediate between the two preceding rtiotes and 
shorter than cither of thcio, goes from up the wild, romance 

ravine of and crosus the southern shoulder of Ml Pentclicus, 

the highest summit of which is left about a mile to the westward, k 
is a nigged and precipltoiis path, hardly practicable even for heavy 
infantr)'. Within a disLarice of little more than nine rtiilcs the route 
ascends and descends a ridge which rises more than 1500 feet above 
Ehc plain below^ 

Clearly the first of these routes is the only road by wkich a large 
army with caiTiJry and baggage-tmin ccrtdd march. Thtrofore when the 
Persians landed at ^Vlaralhon, under the guidance of the banished 
Athcnlin lynant Fkppias, who was of course ^lmiliar tt-itb the countr)% 
they must have intended to ad^’ance on Athens by the southern road^ 
and cnnsequently ihe Atheniiins must luive marched to meet them by 
the some road, for had they taken the northern route, the enemy might 
have given them the slip, and his cai'alry might have been cnEcring the 
Streets of Athens (then an ummlled town} at the lime when the Athcn^ 
ians ift-ere emerging from the defiles of Pentclictis on the plain of Mara¬ 
thon. Thus the traveller who drives to Marathon by the carriage road 
may 1^1 sure that he is fiiUowing very closely the route by which the 
Athenian army advimced to the battle. 

With regard to the battle itself, the only trustw'orthy account of it 
which has come down to tts is that of Herodotus (vi. loa-izy)^ w-ho 
probably conversed with men who had taken part in iL It is needless 
to tell again the story of the himous \nciory w^hich has been told and dis- 
citssed so aften^ especially as Herodotus^s namtivedoc$ not enable us to 
delcrttime the exact positions of the hostile armies before and during 
the progress of the battle. Ail that may be regarded as certain orf^iriy 
probiblc IS that the PersLons were posted to the north and the Athenians 
to the south, and fhat many of the defeated Persians were driven into the 
great swamp at the northern end of the plain. This Utiei- fiici it not 
morded by Herodotus, but it was represented in the picture of the 
battle which was to be seen in the Painted Colonmide at Athens (Paus. 

I S' J)i JJ-Tid it is expressly stated by Pausaniai (J 7 below). It is 
further reasonable to suppose that the great mound, which covers the 
remains of the AthenLin dead» was erected on the spot where the fight 
bad been hottest and the Athenians had suffered most severely. 


On ihe tdwnr^y usd indent remams oF Mamihon *« Cot SqulTe, 'The 
plam ^ MwihcHL, m Walpo^e^* [Lozadani rSiS), pi^ 

; Cn^i^lrTii Trdtvfjija ffrvrrt, cha. 34-jS| ; Dodwelt 

S- PP ? fWticsch von Osien, wW Enmttcrvfr^r$ 

dtMi Orrm/^ ^ p, 4 ^ ^ LeoJce^ AfJkmif 2,“ pfv 77-JOj ; rif., 

tirov i r \\\ Mure, f. pcL 100-il$; Gr Finlty, "On 

im battle ot Slftrathon, ^ Em/ i/ t (iStot 

: ^V^irdswciTth^ JiAnu m4 A/tEa, pp. 37 4a j F. 0. Weicker* 

^ 2. pp . 155^161: Jif*, 

BMi pp, i?6'i93; W. Vadhuir^ £nnw^ 
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pp. - f4^, Btimon^ i. cp. JJ 7 -| 4 i : C. 

Liilluigp * 2 m Tispc^wuc vm Mafallh^n/ +te/i^d 7 * d. mA. /juf* in I 

tlS^76)j pp, 67-94; iinti Sfm/trjt pp. 171-178; H, Bclitr 

Criftf, pp 327-; P. KostromcIVA, AnHrnf p|X 61-66 ; BawJfkcr* 

Ct^t>rA£m/am^^* pp X 27 ^I} 0 ; Guidi-Jmrrm, I. pp 174- 1 ? 9 ; ^H 1 dibofrfp 

’ AslikcnbcdchtAUt Altika,' d /jftfA mi diAfw^ 12 {iKEt^ pf. ^o6- 

3M ; id, A'iirtf^t VM liL-vi pp 40 - 54 - Of ib«e Jicocwcii;* 

iht fulleit md arc tbcK£ cif Lcake^ VuchcTp LdAuie;, atn ^fHcklliirefn Ai lo 
the encuvaticMu in tht scpslchml mound kt {^$0, PP^ 65 ^ 47 ^ 

123^152: ^ p 1S91, pp 34. 67, 97 J Am^ri^iiM JaMru^I ^ Arv^ofshjij^ 6 (lb9oK 
p 365 n/pwrif^ if/ 13 p. 59 Q J *1 < 1893 - 93 )^ p 

144 ; ArAWr ifWJUmiAnfit US 9 >)p p ^7 i/j- iTsPx. 

15 ( 1890 , p ; A- lluu^rtU, 'Le lumiilu* de Alaratbon,* 

. 4 ri-#fEtfj 4 !fj w;s, 3 (I ^ 3 )p ppr 516-535 * ^ Sta»K in 

A/MttA d mrA. /i*rf, fa AfAtMt zSflS^j}, pp 4 l 5 ^ 5 s with pljics IL-V. Schlk- 
manji'i cxCAVAlkfliL In the moundl w dcsoiUd by hinuclr in fair 

^ 4 iPM^>p x6 (jS&4 >, pp Ss^ 

Th« battle cjf Marathon U diMruHCHi ipcciall^ Leak^ AfAinif 2, pp. TOJ- 
337 ; Licul.-GcncnL J«ihmU»p in ^ Saeaf/, 

(Luodfin)^ 27 [1857), p, 16 iif^, ; w. WsitktMi L%dp ^Thc battle of Manthon/ 
Jmrnai if ffHiiMti 2 ( 1 ^ 81 )* pp- 5 fi *-395 ! I>unekefp Ahhand^sra 

ftMj ikr giitekr pp, 17 - 40 ; A. llauTeltr, in-iVla«v/iIf/. 4 rr 4 AwJ 

2 ^ 1893 ), jp. 555 - 544 r CHhef tncmakri on ibe lUhjKt MC 
cileil by G. Ikuolt^ C 7 piift: 4 i«Ap 3 ^ ]>- 47 - 

32 . 5 . th 0 nmmea of tlio MIod Arran^fld according to trihoB. 
So in inscHp^jons containing lists of men who fell in bank the 
name A arc rcgukrly arranged according lo tribes {C. 1 . A. i. No«^. 
433 ^ 443 + 44^1 44 ?! 45 *)' enrolled id a 

fcpamtc regimen^ so that on the field of battle the men of the same 
Uribe stood and fell lotfctber. This is expressly said to have been the 
case at hiaiaihon (KcrodotnSp vj, j m)^ The Athenians no doubt justly 
considered that regldients thus constituted wcaild be animated by a 
stronger than legimedis made up of conscripts who were 

bound together by no lie but that of coTnmud citizenship. On a similar 
principle in our country and time the syslem has been adopted of 
recruiting the line regiments fTom special dtslrictt and naming them 
after these distiiCfSi, Instead of necruiling them indiffermdy from all dis¬ 
tricts and designating them by niiinbrrs. 

32 . 4 . He died imbwqiitiitly eiiL The events wbich led to the 
trial and death of MiUiades are narrated by Hcrodatus^ vH. 152 - 136 ? 
Comelius Nepcs, 7 jy. 

32 . 4 . Here nlfbt yon may bear borsAS ntighiiif and men 
fighting SV. Viseher, who slept one stormy night at the wretched 
hamlet of fVnwji overlooking the battlefield, says; “Towards mening 
the weather again grew worse. The rain poured, the wind howled 
ihimigh the mounUiins and through the roof overhead^ hinds of prey 
screamed, dogs ba^edp and now and then the sound of a shoi fittd at 
wt^lvcs that were threatening the heids fell on our ears. Without any 
great stretch of imaginalion we could picture to ourselves how the 
ancients imcied they heard here every night the snorting of hoeses and 
the tumult of battle" {Mrian^nfagfft vfjA £iWewc£irp p. 70 ^ ft bs a 
Common superstition that the acenes of great battles are haunted by the 
ghosts of the slain^ who rise by night to fight their battles over again. 
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Jhm was a pLice in Biseotia when: a bait]* «-as said to hav* h«ti fotiebt 
lon^- affo ; a river nm by the spot, and in the imr of its waters ih* 
^sasants ^cied they heard the snorting of phiintom steeds (Plytarch* 
ParalMa, 7), Shepherds feeding their docks in the plain of Tmy ww- 
specim in armour begrimed with dust or dabbled in blood t the ghost 
rfAdiilles distinguished by his stature and his glfc^ming nnns as 
he swept by in a whirlw'ind (Phtlostnitus, iiL rS and 36}- 

Mer a great battle fought against Attila and the Huns under the w^U 
of Komcp the ghosts the dead arc said to have appeared and fought 
or thw days and nights; the claih of their n'eapons was distinctiy 
h^rd (OainaKriuSp Fifu Jn Germany such stories are told 

ah^fe the batUehelds of Cbarlemagne. At Franktobcig, w here he is 
said to have defeated the Saxons io a bloody battlcp and w'here another 
e^gemenc took place in the Thirty Years' War, wowiinen passing over 
the baitkneEd on a winter night ha%e seen the spectral armies^ horse and 
foot, locked in despenite conflict (K, Lynkerp S^g^rn unJ 

11 L^ecd says that Charlemagne gained a great vicior>" at the 
foot of the Odenbwg, but that when evening fell the mmintain opened, 

*j ^ warriors passed into it, and the rock closed 

rnd them, Buj at a certain time wery K\xn or every hundred years 
you may hear the clash of weapons in the air, the snorting of horecs. and 
trampling of hoofs ; for the army of the dead is then passing to Glis- 
bom to water its horses □( the spring (Giimm, Deuitcht MytAologu* i. 
fK 78j). In Thurlngen it is said that the ghosts of Croats and Swedes 
who were slam in a cemin battle awake every yew at eleven at night on 
e anntyerury of the battle and fi^jht till the clock strikes ane, when 
they j^ish JBW the earth (Grimm, tU, 2. p, 7S3). Cp Veckenstodt, 
SagTH umi legtmlen tier ZtimaiieM, a. p, 140 ; P. SdbilJcit, 
ntt Uio^ rt SHpersfittifttt de la Haute-Bretagne, t. p. aaa, A sirntlar 
Bu^rstition aiuches to NesiJle^s Cross in England. A boy in a Sunday 
whool at Durham told his teacher that »if you walk nine times round 
e ross, ^d then stoop down and lay ytmr head on the turf, voitH 
rclasli the armour" (HendeKon, 
a/tAe IVar/Aem Ctfu»A'e^, p, 308). Like talcs we told of battle- 
holds m India (Imiiaii An/i^uary, 9 (1S80), p. 80; North Indian mtt$ 
ond Qitena, 3 (1892-93), No, 637; tW., 4 (1S94X No. 114). In this 
respea me pwt s fancy resembles that of the peasant and savage. 
Un the iMtUeheld of Martngo Heine saw, through the morning mist, n 
gurc in a cocked hat and a grey greatcoat passing like the wind, and 
ne ne^ like a burst of music (hr away ». 41 lons, enfaiits de b patric.” 

J 8 . ’worahip - HorCTlea etc. Cp. i. 15. 3. The 

mnciuary Heckles was one of the two most revered shrines of that 
hero in Aitim; the other was at Cynosaiges (Harpocration, i.v. ‘Hpd- 
Jt riu). \e have seen that the Athenians encamp^ in the precinct of 
Hercules at .Marathon before the battle (Herodotus, vi. loS and 116). 

If] es were celebrate^ at Msinithpn in bonour of Hercules; tbe prizes 
were silver ^ps (Pindar, jx. 134 with the Scholiast}. 

I Cp. t. 15. 3, where he is called Echetius. On 

simuar stones of succour git^en by phantom warriors sec x. 33. 
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32. 5 . 1 cotxM ind no frave. It bc^n su^giHticd that the 
six or sc%'cii sepukhmt mounds in the plain a little to the cast of Lhe 
T.'illagc of Frtjiid? (set abo\n% p. 437 ) mark the graves of the 
Persians. Pausanias seems to have overtocked these mounds. 

32 . 6, A Bpting called Macaria eta See above:, p. 432. Some 
liriLers, taking into consideration the worship of Hercules at Marathoii 
and the legend th^t Mncaiia was his daughter^ have supposed that the 
name MacaHa is a form of the Phoentdan AfaJ^nr or xMelcarth, the 
Phoenfcinin deity whom the Greeks [demised with Hercules; and in the 
Legend of Macada's heroic suicide Movers found a reminiscence of the 
Phoenician custom of sacridcing maidens. See Movers^ 
i, p, 417 ; J* Olsh^usen, in N. F. 8 (1853),, 

p. 330 5 C. Wachsmtiih, SfoAf 1+ p, 407. The story of 

£ur>'sthcus'5 defeat and death in Attica, whither he liad man^hed against 
the cliildten of Hercules who had found a refuge in the Tetrapolii, is 
told also by Strabo^ viii. p. 377 ; Diodorus, iv, 57 j Antoninus Liberalis, 
3j. The legend is the su^'ect of Euripides’s play TA^ 

Cpt Thucy'didea, L 9 j Isocrates^ Pime^nYas^ 58 j;y, ; and H. Brunn, 
in SiYsun^AeiifAU <fr fiAj/iv. C7. tf. >^. AhjA. d. 

JS 74 , Heft iv, p, jr who argued that the defeat of Eurystheus 
is represented on the eastern frieze of the so-called Thescum at 
Athens. 

32 ^ 7- a mare, moat of which u marahy eta Cp. i. i S- 3; and 
see above, p. 432V 

I. Brfturon. Brauron was one of the tw^elve ancient confederate 
towns of Attica before the lime of Tliescui (Strabo^ ix. p. 397}. It 
was situated on the east coast of Attica, the townshlpsi of Pmsiae and 
Stiria being to the fioutls of Ic^ and the townships of Myrrhinutte, 
Proboiinthus, and Marathon to the north of it (^irab^ ex, p, 399, where 
Strabo seems to have mentioned MjTrhinus by mistake instead of 
Myrrhinuitc), Hence, as the positions of Prasiac and Marathon are 
approximatety known, we hai-e to look for Bmumn at some point on 
the tost coast between theni. The position of Brauron on the coast 
is confirmed by the legend that the PelasgLms came in a ship and 
carried off the Athenian women while they ■were celebraiing the fesiU'nl 
of Artemijs ul Bmuron (Henjdotus, iv. 145, vi 138 ; Plutarch, Qi^arsi. 
£ 7 rtiT. 2i), There was a riv'er Erasitius at Eiauron (Strabo, viii, p, 
37 r). Now between PrasLac {Parte PapA/i) and Mamthon only two 
rivera fall into the sea. One of fhem flows into a lUile boy about 2 
miles to the north of Perta PapA/i\ The other enters the sea about 
6J miles further north at MnpA/^a; nn the left (narth) bank of this 
latter nver, about ihreen^uartets of a mile inland, are some ancient wells 
and vestiges of wallst the remains of Araphen, a township of tlie tribe 
Aegeifi (Slephanus B^^zautiuo^ f.tK Wpa^^jv j Bclcker^s 
p. 441, line 26). Ln the valley of the other, more souiherly, river there 
art two ^rms called Upper and Under i^rnena (or Old and New J Vairjrir), 
w^hicb belong to the monastery of Asomaton in Athens, but arc now in 
ruins. As the name Fmena appears to be the modem cquivTilent of 
Brauron (the t basing as usual posised into a e*), and the sltuaiion, beside 
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a riv^r beLwccn Prssiaie and Marathon^ agrees with that of Biauron* we 
may conclude tkii Brauron stood m the \iUley of this river at or n^r its 
mouth, and that the river is the ancient Erasinus. The harbour of 
FfWftd^ into which the river dows^ is a ^mnll hui deep bay^ botiadcd on 
the south by the hndy shaped which projects boldly and 

steeply into the sea. The ground at the head of die bay, where the 
river enters it, is swamps'. On the north side of the bay the line of an 
ancient tmd may be traced by the chariot-ruts in the tocL Here, too^. 
some remains of piers may be seen running out into the water; and on 
an eminence above th is aide of the feiy are the foundations of an oval 
fortigcalioiL A little further inland, on the left (north) baric of the stream, 
are vestiges of the foundation walls of an ancient towru Opposite to these 
remalni, on the sotithcm bank of the river, rises an isolated rcidcy hillock^ 
almost cft'ergrown with wild olives. At the projecting nonh-west foot of 
the hillock stands the mined chapel of St George on a platfomi con¬ 
structed of large ancient blocks of limeslone. At this chapel Ross saw 
four smalT columns^ two Doric capitals of white marble, and a fragment 
of a small female figure seated with a Jion^ dog, or bear (?) on her lap. 
The back of the cktpel is built against the rock, which is here hcMn 
perpendicularly; and in the rock-wall, to the left of the i:hapcl, are some 
holes which probably served to fasten votive nlferings. A n>ad hewn In 
the reck, about thirteen paces ttHdc, leads up frem near the chapel to the 
summit of the hillock. On this summit, which is level and of crescent 
slupe, foundations^ hewn and potsherds may be teen among the 

thick shrubbery j in particular the foundations of a ring-ivall, about j 
feet thick, may be made ouL At the noTthem foot of ihe hillock^ a little 
to the east of the chapel of St, George^ a clear and copious spring issues 
from the mck; it seems to h;ivc been enclosed by andent masonry. 
Tiny (i&h dart about in its sparkling water. 

Inland ftioin these rurns the cultivated and fruitful valley is occupied 
by gardens. At the dismnco of about a mile from the sea the v^ley 
divides. In the nonhern branch-valley are the ruins of 
{'Old Jn the southern hmnch-v'allcy, dowm which the main 

ri^er comes, aro the ruins of at a distance of about iw'o miles frem 

the sea. About half a mile or so further up the viallebeyond a well- 
preserved Bytantine TOlch-towcr, there is a reeky knoll on the south side 
of the valley, between the main siroam and a smaller stream which Joius 
It from the sou th. On this tnolt there are the remains of a double drouit- 
wiUI built of hne squared Mucks, which un the north side are standing to a 
height of two courses. \\^thin these drctiit-iiT i] l<^ oei higher part of 
the knall^ which it here overgrown with bushes, are the foundations of a 
quadrangular edifice measuring tea paces by seven. The general Aspect 
of the valley at is described by Wordsworths He says ; **Here 

the country is of a very pleasing character. A little before Arriving at 
Braona (Fraffmi) . . , we cross a picturesque hill fringed with wood, 
beneath which runs a pretty stream, probably the Erasuius. It is edged 
mth a line of white poplars, Beueath them, by the side of the stream, 

IS- a garden of fruit and vegetables—which is a rare sight in thU country'. 
To our left \i n grey square tower on a hill. The landscape is softened 
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by the quiet tight of the evening, which is now commg on. . . . This 
5 cenc is worihy the pendJ of 

Though Pausanins (i. 23. 7 ) and StepKanus Bpai;^i^) 

speak of Bf^urtm as a lownshlpp It docs not appear to have been such; 
at least k is never mentioned as a towtishlp many inscriprion. But t^-^ 
toiATiships wen: apparently included tut thin the district of Braumn, One 
of these was PhiEaidae, w^hlch was said to have been named after 
Phiiaeus, a son of Ajax (Plutarch^ 10). Btauroniao Artemis was 

worshipi:^ at Phllaidae (SchoL on Aristophanes, 173); and here 

lived the bear whose slaughter was said la have moved the anger of 
Artemis and hence to have led to the institution 0/ the bear dance which 
Athenian maidens had ro perform before marriage (Stiidas^ j.v, ^kto^ ^ 
; sec note on viii 13. r). The other townslup which seimts 
in have been included within ihe disuitt of Braumn was Halae Araphe- 
nides^ situated nearasalt^lagoon betw^een Braumn and ^faoihon (Strabo, 
iiL p. 399; Stephanii$ B>xantius, *AXtis ^Apui^Tjivi^s)^ on ibe coast 
nearly opposite to Caiystua in Euboea (Strabo, x. p. 446). At Halac 
Araphenides wns the temple conEaining the image of the Tauric Artemis 
which Ipbigenla was said to have broyght with her from Scythia (Euri¬ 
pides, //A/£^ma r>f Taun\ 1450 ; Callimachus, fit j^rlcwr/jf 

373 i Suabo, lx. p. 399). Hence when Pausanias speaks of ihia 
ancient image as if it were or had been at Brauron (I, 23. y; L 33. r ; 
ill 16^ 7 I viiu 46. 3)^ it would seem that he is either mtslaken or 
means by Brauron, not the towm^ but the district of Brauron. The name 
Halic Araphenides means * the salt-w'orks of Araphen,^ and implies tlnu 
the place was situaied beside salt-pans not far from Arapben, which, as 
we have seen, must be placed near about 6 i miles north of 

the bay of yrmtna. It was probably at the salt-Ligoon, which is still 
called (^salt place situated beside the sea about four miles north 
nf the bay of Fawner and two miles south of There wias formerly 

a salt^w^ork hem. Qn the strip of land which separates the lagoon from 
the sea there is a ruined chapel of Sl. Spiridion with some large ancient 
blocks beside it; and westward of the southern end of the lagoon, to the 
left of die road which goes straight to ihere arc the ruins of a 

large church (fifty paces long by thirty paces broad) hidden among bushes 
and hr-lrees. Well cut ancient blocks of marble are built into its walls, 
and there are remains of sfnall columns^ Some large columns are said 
to have been taken from the ruin to build a church at This 

rtiincd church near the lagoon probably occupies the site uf an ancient 
sanctuary, perhapo the temple of the Tauric Artemis^ L. Ross con¬ 
jectured, on the other hand, that the ruins, already described, on the 
bay of Fiwffii are those of Halae Arophenide^ and that the chapel of 
Sc Ceod^ occupies the site of the temple of the Tauric Artemis. Here, 
too, between the hillock and the head of die bay, there is a small bgoon, 
from which sail was formerly extracted. But on Rosses view Halae 
Araphenides must have been distant about Seven miles from Araphcti, from 
which It took its name. It is perhaps more likely that the ruins on the 
hay of art those of Brauron itself or of its township Philaida& 

If they arc the ruins of Phllatdac:, Brauron may have been funher tip 
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tlic ^^aileyt perhaps at Ffia?ff4T. The scAniineas of the andent rein^iTis 
at f>a^/rd m net decisive gainst the hypothests that Brauron may once 
have stood here: since even in the first century of our era Bmuroti is 
said 10 have existed only os a name (Mela^ il- 46 ; PHny, jVI //. iv. 34), 
EKcavations might cnnl)le tu to determine the sites of these v^otu 
pbces. Five sepukhnd monuments inscribed with the names of persons 
belonging to Habe (/.f. Halae Araphenides) have been found at 
eL Nos. 178 It 1791-17^4 t Kouirtanoudcfi, ^Arr, hriyp, 

Nos. 159, 170-175)4 T^is sterna lt> favour Russia view that Halae 
Araphenidcs on the bay of l^raffi^Or 

At the festival of Artetnifi held at HaJae Aiaphenides the throat of a 
mail was cut just so far as to draw blood (EuripideSr m Tiiw™, 

M Tills custom was probably a substitute for a human sactifkc. 

At Halae Araphenidet also was the grave of Iphlgenla^ at which the 
clothes of wamcn W'ho died in childbed w^ere Ic^t as an offering (Euri- 
pidesr Tm/riSr 1464 jf^.) 

Af to flr4.urci|i, cfc- see DodwcIL,. I. p. 52^1 Leake^ Atkeitr^ 3 . pp. 

31-^4 ; Wordsworthp A/Ami and Alii£a^ pv 1 S6 i^r ; Vischer, ArjwiwmMMw 

p. 70; JU Rota, Awik^if^rfAi Amfi^U, I. pp. ibrsbuip 

r. pf. J43-5IU; P* KAitramcDOfip DtmirTf pp^ 57-^0; Mikhhbkrp ^ Aciciken^ 
bcrichi AUi d. ojvA. /nif, iw Atkm^ 12 (iS*?), p. 391 iy .; i^*p 

JCaAiH Ptfif AfiiJtii^ AWditfA Tjur/", iiL-vi. 6 - 3 L 

33. 1^ In another place I will show who, in my opinion, possess 
the image. See iiL 16^ 7 with the note. 

33 ^ 2. Just sixty fnilongB &0111 Marathon is Ehanmns. Rham- 
nus was a township of the tribe Aiantls {Stephanus Byzantius, f.v* 
situated on the east sroast of Attica to the nozth of Tricoryihus 
(Strabo, ix. p. 599). tt was a fortress (Scylax, Firififus^ 57). V\lien 
the Athenians were ahirmed by the advance of Philip of Macedoriia inio 
Phocis, orders w'cre Usued that the inhabitants of Attica should collect 
their property fur safety Into one or other of a number of fortresses^ 
which were nanred^ and One of these fortresses was Khamnus {Demo¬ 
sthenes, 5fviiu 38^ p‘ - 3 ®)- Demetrius Poliorcetes invaded Attica 

be captured Rhamnus (Plutarchp 53 j cp. idj Pkf?irum^ 25). 

The place w-as chiefly cetebrated for its tennple and image of Nemesis 
(Strabo, ia* pp. 396, 399; Zenobius, v. 8a ; Meta, ii. 46 j Ftiny, /V, //. 
Kxsvi* ry ; Lucan, v. 333 ; Palii/^ Appendix Phinudea, Not 221 ; 

Hesychius, Suidas, and Photius, Z/jnz'fln, s,v. *Fup^voivia Nf/itwK ; sec 
below'). There was also a temple of Amphiaraus at Rhamnus (Mela, 
3U 46). The orator Aatlphan belonged to Rhamnus (SuidaSp 
*Avn^jv and 'Pa/ivowmis), 

Rhuimnus is One of the loneliest and most secluded, but M the same 
time most picturesque and verdant Spots in all Attica, [t lies on the 
north-east coast of .Attica, about six and a half miles north of A'lr?/e- 5 £w/ri 
the village which occupies the site of Tricorythus (see above, p. 439 r^.) 
The distance agrees well with the sixty Creek furlongs (nearly seven 
miles) at w hich Pausanias estimates it^ The road from /Cti/&^Sou/i first 
goes north-east across the northern portion of ihe ^Liralhenian plnitip 
which it quits by a pau leading northward through the hills. The pass 
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soon opens into an upland ihr<^ miles lon^ from scRitli to north 

Ijy one mite vddt^ enclosed on both sides by wild and barren bills. The 
upper slopes of tliese liills are scantily wooded with fim: their lower 
slopes are oversown with myrtle^ lentialc^ and many sorts of [homy 
shrubs^ especially the one called r^amnus, w^hich gave the district its 
ancient name. The soil of the valley is partly under cultivatEon^ but 
most of it Ls cov'crrd with dense underwood and oaks of the va/imM/a 
species. On a low^ dai ridge which runs across the valley fmin cast to 
wesf there are some ancient mlnv consisting of walls and foundationa of 
houses. There are oow' no permanent inhabitations in the wlaoEt valky. 
A few dirty hamlets, tenanEcd from time to time by peasants for the 
purpose of looking after their fields, lie at its eastern edge. The gcneial 
aspect q£ the couiitr>‘ is lonesome and deflate. 

Towards the northeni end of the valley the gioimd gTadunSIy rises ; 
and w-herc it termioates the Scenery changes. Hcre+ at the notiliem 
eKireirkit>' of the valley^ a deep, narrow, w-oody gien, about half a mile 
long^ descends rapidly in a north-easterly direction to the sea-$hore. At 
the head of the glen^ command mg a magniheent y\cw down its wooded 
depths and across the narrow channel of ihe Euripus to the lofty moun¬ 
tains of Euboea^ rises a stately terrace supported by exquisitely constructed 
w^Us of white marble, which are embow^eri^ In a lu?(urmnt growth of da rk- 
green shrubbery^ and fir-trees. In this superb situation, crowning the 
tcrraceT, stand side by side tlie ruins of two temples, the lamous temple 
of iVetnesIs and a smaller temple, probably of Ttieiuis. Bclow^ where 
the glen opens on the shore, an [-elated rocky hill juts out into the sea ^ 
and on its sides, half buried in. thickly clustering masses of eixrgroeas, 
are the W'hStc marble walls and towers of Rhamnus. We sliall first 
descend through the glen and examine this ruined fortress; aftcrwaids 
ive shall return to tltc temple of Nemesis. 

The height on w'hich are the ruiits of Rhamnus^ or rather of its 
acropolis, is a round rocky hill projecting eastward into the sea and 
separated on the tandw-ard side by a brmd hollow or ravine from the 
bushy slopes of the higher Kills, which form a semicircle round iL It Is 
a plate of considerable natural strength. On the side of the sea the 
hill ends in high precipitous rocks; on the north it descends abruptly 
to the deep bed of a torrent; on the south there is a small stretch of 
flat ground beside the sheltered bay where vessels ride at anchor^ Tlie 
hill is most accessible cm its south'westem side, w’herc a gradual slope con¬ 
nects it with the glen through which the path leads op to the temples* 
Accordingly^ the principal or only gate of the fortress stood here, at the 
head of the slope. With its adjacent walls and massive flanking towers 
the gateway is still in (air preservailom The towers are square ; the 
one on the right, os >'Ou cater the fortress, is much the larger of the 
two; it Ls about 2.} feet widc^ 17 feet deep, and is standing to a height 
of about 9 feel. The fortific^lion-wall can be traced nearly all round 
the hill, though it is only on the south and south-wxst sides cJiat it is 
standing to a considerable heighL On the south side it is over ij 
feet high for a length of about 20 j-ards. On the seaside the wall 
ran along the edge of the clifiTs, but only three prteces of it are tolerably 
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prescned, h that here the graimd has given wiy at Mine 

points and slipped into the sea, Cairjing pieces of the wall with it At 
the north-east comer, where sotne Urge roclss would have afforded foot, 
hold and cover to assailants^ the fortress is strengthened by an Outwork. 
The whole circuit of the fortressj which is naughly quadrangular in shape^ 
is little more than half a mile; nine towers can Still be distinguished. 
The walls and towers are finely constracled of large blocks of 
white marble kid in regular horbontal courses without mnnar. The 
marble was quarried In the neighbourhood; it takes a yellowish 
tinge through e:iLposure to the weather. These white marble wnlh 
rising out ofp and overtopped byp the dense evergreen shrubbery, which 
mantles the hill wlih a tangled thicket* make, with the blue sea beside 
them and the high mountains of Euboea in the background, a charming 
piefurt 

The highest pan of the hill, toward, the noTth-w^esl^ is enclosed by 
an inner ring-w^all so as to funtj a quadrangular keep about one hundred 
pacts square. Within this keep there are large masses of rnasonry^ the 
ruins of ancient buildings^ perhaps of w-atch-towers. The hill appears 
tn have been inhabited in antiquity, cspccblly in Roman times; for the 
remains of houses are to Im seen on its eastern and westem slopes as 
well as on the summit. These houses consisted of one, two, or more 
apartments. The walls, built of rough stones^ are standing to a height 
of j to 6 feel. On the southern slope of the hlH, not far from the 
gateway* the rentalns of a small quadmngular edifice (about l 5 ft. by 
S ft.) were excai'atcd by the Greek Archaeological Society io l8qr. 
The edihcie was perhaps a temple of Dionysus for a torso of an image 
of Dionysus, of life size and of the fine period of Greek art, was found 
within the building, icgcthcr with femr uninscribed pedestals. To the 
west nf this sanctuary^ the oiitcavations of the Society brought to light 
a large buitding divided inio two quadrangular chamber^ (about 46 ft. 
by 40 ft. and 7 fi, by 7 ft.) which, from an inscription on a pedestal^ 
seems to haie been a gymnasium. As the inscription mentions 
archons who held office in the years 333, 333* and 33t the 

gymnasium may have been built about ilie middle of the fourth century 
like the supposed temple of Dionji'susj it Is^ constructed in an 
inferior style of ma5oniy% ^fhe ground to the north of this gymTuislum, 
between it and the wall nf the keep* was also excaiated in iSgr ; it 
appears to have been filled with statues standing on inscribed pedestals i 
some fogments of these statues and inscriptioti^ were found One of 
the inscriptions proves that Lenaean Dion^'sus was worshipped here. 
On this part of the hill* a little below the wall of the keep, four 
marble seats had been discovered about twelve years previously. 
'Hiese seats were originally joined together, and they bear an inscrip¬ 
tion {C /- A. ii. No. lt9l)i which we learn that they were 

dedicated 10 Dionysus by the priest of the Founder Hero. From 
another inscription* discovered in 1891, it appears that there was a 
theatre at Rhamniis. At the Ireginning of the nineteenth ccnlur>' 
Leake saw, in the middle of the enclosure of the fortress, a monumeni 
of white marble^ concave on one of ti^ sides and broken Into two 
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pieces, on one of whldi were ca^d the word^ * Rhammi^n * .ind 
►comedians' (PAMXO\TC 10 :^ KiniOllOU). AU tliis points to n 
regular x%^orshlp of Dionysus at Rhamnus, nith its usual accompany 
ments, a theatre and theatrical perfomnLinces. As no remains of a 
theatre lia^^ been discovered, Dr, D^jrpfeld supposes that it ^^as coow 
struacd of wooiL 

The fortress of Rhamnus is now calJed that Is 'the 

Hebrew Casiic," a name not uncommonly applied by the ignorant 
modem peasants to the reins of ancient Creek fofires$cs. The toum of 
Rhamnus pre]>ably stood on the little seaside plain at the southern 
fmt of the castk hill^ where vestige* of the ancient dwellings, which 
Patmnlas mentions, may still be distinguished. There is no modem 
village here or in the nclghbourhciod. All is solitude and silence. 

Wc now“ retrace our steps up the glen to the terrace nn which stand 
and lie io a confused mass the remains of the two temples. The terrace 
or platform is J50 feet wide and (aces the sea. The two ^raJhi, which 
support it at right angles to each other, are beautifully constructed of 
large block* of w'hite marble laid in horlzoninl courses, but not jointed 
vertically. The temples stand neiriy in the middle of the ternicej ride 
by side, hut not quite parallel to each other. The larger temple is on 
the north stdet low-ard the sea The angle of the smaller temple 
approaches the flank of the larger Lem]ile so closely that there is no 
room to pass between them. The larger temple and the w.%lls of she 
smaller were built nf a fine white marble w'hich was quarried dose by. 
About 30 yards from the temple the marks of the quarri-ing tools 
can stiU be seen on the rack. The terrace walls, as well as the fonifl- 
cadons on the hill beside the sea, are constructed of the same material. 
The larger temple faced 15* south of east, and measured 71 feet long 
by 33 feet broad on the siylnbatc* It was of the Doric order and of 
the kind technically called n peripteral hejmstyle, h was surrounded 
by a colonnade, and the number of columns at each of the narrow ends 
was sIk, It had twelve columns on each of ihc long side*. The 
columns of tilts outer colonnade {13 fu 6 in. high and 3 f l 4 ip, thick 
at the bottom) are unfluicd except for a ver>" small distance at the top 
and bottom^ which seems 10 show’ that the temple was never finished. 
The interior comprised a fore temple (/r/tfttwt}, a central chamber ut 
and a back chamber arranged in the usual wav. 

rhe cotunms of the fore-temple (prvmti^s} were fluted on the front and 
planed behind; the flutes are eleven and the plane* nine in number+ 
The lower pontons of seven column* on ihc south side and of one in 
the fore-tern pic are still standing. All the members of the cornice 
were painted or gilt j among the patterns inlroduced were the lotus and 
jnatandcr. On portions of the comice w^hich were less exposed to the 
air the outline of the pattern, inired wish a sharp mstrumeni, remain* 
deeply engraved. E^iece? of every pjiri of the superatrectu re are lying 
among the reins and allow of a complete rcstomtion of the edlflcc, 
including the roof and ceilings The elegance of the architecture and 
of the painted omatrLents renders it probable that the temple was 
built about the middle of the fifth century' That it wa* the 
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saiictxta.rj' of Nemesis is pioved hy the discovery m it of ao inscription 
(C* / lit Nou SuX which records that Heroes Atticus dedicated 
to Nemesis a statue of his favourite pupil, Poliox. or PoLydeudon (sec 
abovei p, 437 sf.) The identification is cotifcticd by the discovery 



in the temple of fra^ents of the sculptures described by Pausanias 

(see below). 

The smaller temple, 35 feet long by 31 feet consists simply of a 
chamber or with a portico in frout, which is supported by iwt> 
fluted Doric columos between The walls, which ajx still stand- 

tng to a height of 6 to 9 feet, are built of white marble hewn in 
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Lirjfe polygDUi^l bldcks^ fitted togeihtr with the nic^t prtcisioiia and 
polished on their oiiier stirfate. The colmnna, on the other hand, and 
aJI the aniLiieciural omajiienLs are of common stone. In the portico 
stood two marble chaira, one on each side of the doorway. Inscriptions 
on the chains set forth that the chair on the right was dedicated to 
Nemesis by ^stmcos when CallisLO was priestess, and tLh the chair 
on the left wns dedicati?! to Themis by Sosirattts when Philostiate was 
priestess (C /. ^ 4 . ii. Nos. 1570, 1571): the inscrtptiorLs arc of the 
fourth century These chairs are now^ in the National ^rusctnti at 

Athenfi, 

Further, ejccav'ntions made by the Greek Archaeological Stsciety in 
IS90 led to the discovery of three statues with their inscribed pedestals 
in the inner chamber or Cf/Zci of the smaller temple:. The pedestals were 
femnd standing in their original positions agninsl the west wall of the 
chamber; biat the statues wert discovered lying on the ground in front 
of the pedestak. The inscription on the pedestal in the leftdiand comer 
of the lemplc declares that the ataiue wtis dedicated lo Themis by 
Megacles of Rhamnus, who had been crowned by his fellow-towTismcn 
when Callislo and Philostmte were priestesses, had been successfiil as a 
trainer of boys and men in gymnastic exerciser, and hod won a prire 
with the comedy which he had put on the stage. The inscription further 
states that the statue w-ns made by Chnerestratus of Rhamaus, son of 
Chaeredemus, The statue of Themis which occtipied thk pedestal is of 
Pentelic marble and of more than lift si-je. It is nearly perfect, the right 
arm from below the elbow alone being wanting. The corresponding 
part of the Idt aim is broken off, but was found. The goddess k repre¬ 
sented standing, her weight resting on the left foot, white the right is a 
little in front. She is draped in the ample folds of a loose flowing robe, 
torown over the left shoulder and brought under the rights while its tmin 
i s supported on her left arm. U nder this robe jhe w-ears a close fitting 
tunic which reach^ to her feet and is drawn in by a dnctutc under 
the bosom. The pose of the goddess is majestic j her feiiure$ 
austerely ‘ beautiful ; the expression stem and set. The figure is a 
noble e-mbodiment of the idea of Law and justice^ From the style bolh 
of the statue and of the inscription it appears that the work dates from 
the early part of the third century B.c. The sculptor Chaerestratus is 
otherwise unknown. The reference in the inscriptiort to a dramatic 
content confirms the conclusion <see above) that there was a theatre at 
Rhamnus, 

The inscription on the adjoining pedestal ahow^ that the statue w^hich 
it Supported is that pfAristonoe priestess of Nemesis, and that it w^as 
dedicated tu Themis and Nemesis by Aristonoe's son Hieredes »f 
Rhamnus, son of Hieropoeus. The statue itself is of Pentelic marble and 
represents the priestess standing draped in a tunic and flow’ing robe* 
bolding a shiLlIow bowd in her right hand. It is complete except that 
the finger? of the left hand are wuniing. The statue is a lolemble 
specimen of later Greek art, Mr. Cavvadias assigns u to the early part 
of the second ceniury B.c^ Mr. considers that it is of the Roman 
period. 
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The third statuCp rIso of PentcOc marble^ rcprescE^is a boy standing 
with hU right arm ; the upper part of the body is nudt* The 

Imick are bmken ofiT and TTie pedestal which this statue 

occupied is placed e^edy in the ccsitrt of the west of the cr/fa^ ihdog' 
the entrance; and the inscription on it states that ihe stacuc was 
dedicated as a Brsl-fruit offering by L^'sidides lo the goddess who 
possessed this precinct*^ Style and bscription combine to show that 
the statue is a product of the latter part of the fifth century D.c. But it 
is a thoroughly dull and mechanical piece of work, unworthy of the great 
age of Greek sculpture. All three statues, with their pedestals^ are now 
in the National Museum at Athens. 

A fourth pedestal was discovered in the of the smaller temple 
during the ejccavations of iS^a. The inscription on it, in characters of 
the fourth century fl.c., declares that “ his mother Leonke dedicated (this 
statue of) Anliphitus son of Theodorua,^ 

These inscriptions and statues prove that tlie smaller temple was in 
use from the fifth to the $ecniid century B.C. at least, if not later. The^^ 
therefore refute the view'^ formerly held by some archaeologistSp that the 
snuillcr temple was the original sanctuary of Nemesis whicht being 
destroyed by the Persians, was replaced in the fifth century by the brger 
temple of NemcsiSv If the smaller temple was a temple of Nemesisp it 
at least continued in use after the new one tvas built. This seems 
hardly likely. More probably die temple was sacred to Tltemis^ since 
one of the chairs and one of the statues were dedicated to her, and 
another statue (that nf Aris^onoe) was dedicated jointly to Themis and 
Nemesis. But no priestess of Themis is mentioned. Perhaps the 
priestess of Nemesis served both tempicsv The statue of Themis found 
in the temple was not, however, the worshipped Image of the goddess t 
it was merely a votive offering, as appears both from the dedicatory 
inscription and from the posiiinn which the statue occupied in a comer 
of the temple, 

A torso of an archaic female statue, clothed in dose formal drapery, 
w as also found In the smaller temple ; it is now in the British Museum 
(A. H. Smithy Cafa/^gvt i>/ S^u//}fu*v /Ac £ri/liA Afujtum, Ih NOf 
154 )* 

A gra^-e in the finer of the ceffn of the smaller lempkt containing 
Roman lamps and coins of the Knmnn emperors^ seems to show that the 
temple was no longer used as a place nf worship under the Roman 
empire. 

So much for the Xw temples on the terrace. The road leading from 
the temples in both directions, towards (Trienrythus) and 

down the glen to the fortress, ts lined w ith ancient tombs, many of which 
have been clandestinely opened and rifled nf their contents, yurtheri 
remains of ancient masonry' may be obseiwed at various points in the glen 
which connects the temples with the fortress. Leake and Wordsworth 
supposed that these remains were the mins of foitiflcatioii-w'ails built to 
maintain a communication between the fortress and the temples, Vischer, 
on the other hand, regarded them as remnants of sanctuaries and tombSt 
such as are often found on the itrads leading to ancient temples. Sub- 
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sequent rnearch hns confirmed VischcKs view. Kot onij' have many 
of tbe andieni cnajrble blocks here been faund (o belong to tombs, but 
the cKcavntions of the Greek Archaeological Society in i^oi led to the 
discovery of the sanctuary of Amphiamus^ which >fcla mentions (it, 46) 
as one of the things for which RImmnys was renowned. The sanctuaiy^ 
is on a lofty and very steep height opposite la the fortress, on the left of 
the road which kadi to the fortress from the tempk of Nemesis. It 
occupies a platform hewn out of die rock and enlarged, where the rock 
falls aw^y abruptly, by a wall of polygonal masonry. The platform thus 
constructed measures j& feet hy I § fccL Inscriptions pmvt that the 
sanctuary was dedicated to Amphiaiaiis, the Hero Physician.^ Two 
headless statues^ of common workmanship, were found in the sanctuary^ 
one of them lying on an inscribed pedestal which occupies its qrigEnal 
position^ The inscription on this pedestal proves that Amphiamus here 
bore the surrLame of Aristomachus, which was the name of the Hcn> 
Physician at Marathon {see above, p, 436). In this sanctuary of 
Amphiaraua some fragments of %'otive reliefs were disco^^red, which in 
style and subject tesembk those found in the sanctuaty of Aesculapius 
at Athens. These sculptures have been removed to the National 
Museun^ at Athens, 

Sec Raikes, in VVdpokV Turkej^ I. |ipu joS-jtO; Tie 

f^pwjfjW Aniiquiiits (Lond<ffi, 1S17X ■‘du- vi. aiid vii. 41-51, with 

plain gi-Eiiw pliiu, mtaratloiis, ett of the lempinof Nemesis and Themis; LeakcK 
Grttft^ ^ 7 ^' 431 -- 13 S; 3, pp, 105-n I; Wcrdsnrcirth, Atkeiti 

pp. 36-36 ; Wclcker* j, pp, 153-IJ41 L. RoaS, IVaNdtrvngieu^ 

Z. ^ 160 id,, Au/kif:^, Z. pp 397-401 ; Ennn^nj^n and 

CrtftAm/am^f 193 Vischcr, EriMfKrMttgvM uitd 

pp^ £4-8$; Buwbn, tfftfjgr. I. pi 341 w. ? II. G, L^dliug, 'Bericht 
UbcT Auiigrahungen in Rhanmus^ d srtk /jwrf. in AiA^n^ 4 (1S79), 

prx 277-3S6 ; llpiirriTi T%''Etwi^ , for [£So, p. 1 3 ; G. J. Schneider^ 

*Dic Akrapoliis VKtn RJwwnus,' 4 (jS^), pp* 

rjoj-ijia ; P, K»stromeno 4 , pp, 66-6S; A- Mltchbbkr, ^ Aatikcnbi^ht 

atis Atrikn/ MtffAAl d, at‘t‘A^ /mf. m AiAc/t, IX CxSS7)p p Jl6 fy. ; Baedeker," 
p. J30 If. ^ Caidi-J^nof^ I, pp. i 79 "iSj ; ArWe* for 1S90, pp. 

ir5-JI7, 134; fd^^ for 1891^ PHI^ 9^, 116 sq^. t foe 1^1. 

pp. 45-63^ with platen 4n Si 7 ^ r^tra-ri tq^ 'Ei^puvj? 1. 

19ft 231, 333; 'A/0ji;irnA.ffy4^ 'EnM^at^ Ihr 1S90, TO 17-30 ; iVf., 

for 1S91, pp.13.1S; fif., for 39-31 ^ No. 3387, Oci. 23,1890, 

P- S$4’^y- 5 rif., NiX ^ 109X p. 7S3 * /rntma)^AfrAat^/^jp', 

6 PP^ S^S^S^! I ^ P- 369 ; .ViaAfiL dn arrA. /mf. in jf/Aen, 

IS trS 9 j>h P- J 49 ; *d f r8 (1893), p, 353 ; Btdl. dt Ctrr. t; {1891)^ 

P- 144- 

33 . 3. Of thli Teiy nuible Fhldiafi wrotigbt ml image of NemeolB 
etc. The image was !□ cubits High (Zenobius, v. Sx; Hesydritis, sAf. 
\'a^vox^(a xVffKtrss). Tt WTis much admirud for its beauty and sire 
{Strabo^ iit, p. 396) j Varro even preferrod it to all other statues (PJiny, 
A"! //, xu^vi. f 7), The possession of such a treasure natumlly shed 
lustre On the little town of KhamnuS (Mela, ii- 46). But ancient w-riiers 
are not agreed as to the sculptor of this famous image. According to 
Pausanias, Zenobius (v, S3), Mela {il 46), Tueties (quoted by Overbeck, 
ScAnfifi£ir//fnt Nos. £38^ ^39), and the lexicographers (Hesychius, 
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Suido^i FhQtiuSf the linnge wm by Phidias. 

Accondin^^ lO Pliny (;\1 /f. xKKvi. J 7) :ind Other$ (Slmbo^ i^c. p. 396), tbc 
muige ^^5 by Agaracrlius of ParoSg a fsLvoijrite pupil of Phidiai. Pliny 
l^lls a story (/.bt.) that Agoracritua and Alcamenes of Atbens, another 
pupil of PhidinSr each made an image of Aphrodite for a competition at 
Athene and that AlcomeEie^ won the priitf not through ihe Inttiiisic 
merit of his work, but through the partiality of the judges, who preferred 
a native sculptor to a foreigner. Hence (continues Pliny) in selling his 
$tatue the indignant Agoracritns stipulate that it should not be set up 
in Athens and he changed the name of the statue to Nemesia; it was 
finally placed at Rhomnus. Some of those who held that the statue 
was by Phidias admi tted that the $tulptor, out of affection for Agoratiituii 
had allowed Kim to pass it odT as his own by means nf an inscription 
attached to the statue (Zenobius, Tieties, Suidas^ Photius, ; accord^ 
ing ID Antigonus of Car>'Slu$ the inscription was engraved on u ticket 
which hung froin the apple-btanch in the goddess's hand (Zenobius^ Z^.) 
The question which thus divided the ancients is one which we have no 
meoiis of deciding. Prof. v. WiLimowin-MdllendorfF has some remarks 
on the subject (A/tfij^nas p, 10 The story^ told by 

Pausanios and by pools in the .:^tKology {Attfh&L /Vi/^f/.p Appendix 
Planudea, Nos. 33 T, 333 , 363), that the statue was cai^'ed out of a 
block of Parian marble which the Persians brought with them, intending 
to make a trophy out of it, is probably a popular fable or the Bgmcnt of 
a moral ising rhetorician. 

Pan of a colossal female head of Parian marble was found among 
the ruins of the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus In the early part of the 
nineteenth ceuiury and is now in the British Tiluseum. The fragmenc 
includes the right cheek, right eydidj and right side of the head as ^ar 
os the ear ; the hair is wa^y i on the crow^ti of ihe head eleven holes are 
pierced in the marble, clearly for the purpose of attaching a diadem or 
other ornamenL Tlit style resembles that of the Parthenon sculptor^ 
Thus the style, material, and place of discover)^ all combine to make It 
probable that this fragment b a piece of the ^mous statue of Nemesis. 
The cTowTi ornamented with deers and Hgures of Victory, which Pausanios 
has described, was probably of gold or of gilt brontie, and it would be 
attached by means of die holes W'hLch Ore still to be seen in the existing 
fragment of the head. See A. S. Murray, &f (jrvtA 

3 , p. 134 j^.; O. Rossbach, * Zur Nemesis des Agoralmtoa,^ itfiuAn'L 
if. iifti'A hasC i'n A 15 (1E90), pp- 64-71 ; A. H. Smith, 
of Sculpture in tki British ^SMicum^ t. No. 460. Further, ihrough the 
excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society tti 1S90 there were 
discovered in the temple of Nemesis a number of pieces of fimall figures 
which probably adorned the hose of the statue, as described by Pausanias 
7 jf.) The hgures, m the fragments (Fig. 40) prove, were of small si^e 
and in very high relief j the material is marble from one or other of the 
Greek Islands, probobiy from Paros. The style of the reliefs is considered 
by Mr. Cav”h-adias to be that of the ranbenon sculptures in miniature. 
The pieces include two whole female heads and xbc upper part of a 
third; the head of a young man (wrongly interpreted by Mr, Staes as 
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ihc head of a ^ the head of a horse, the lips and nostdla being 

bit>ken off; a female ior$o Imm she hips lo the kiiecs ■ a feiriale b« 5 i, 



nEh fuu thb i'idutaj. cr tub ikagk or a^Msm At nK^icKtlBy 

without the head; a male torso trom the shoulders to bdow the waist j 
fragments of drapery, etc. The horse's head probably belonged to the 
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horse mentioned by Pauianias (S B)Mhc identihe^tSon of the Dtber 
fi^gmcntfi witli the figure* described by can only be a matter 

of conjecture. See ^dpj^atoAoy 1 890^ p. 11 5 sg. j 
dpxa.n}>joyiK^, 1891, pp. 6 y 7 <> 'f 1 ^- Cavvadlas, FAi-rrA tov 'KAVotov 
Aluiir^tW, I. Nos* 203-214; P, WolterBr in MiMdf. ei. art/t. /irrA in 
A/Afiir 1 5 ( 1 890)1 p. J49 ; E, A, Card non in /ffumaJ ^/ Mtl/^nA' S/ti^fus^ 
12 {iG9j)vp. 39* f Overbeck* C^scA. if. jpi^cA. PAuiW/ r. p, 383; 
L. PaLlat, ‘Die Basis der Nemesis von Rh.imnu5,'yii^ii^tfr4 tf 
fffrN^fs, 9 ( I £94)1 pp. t-22. Leake seems to Imvt seen these or other 
fnigmcntfi of the reliefs described by Paustmiai He say*: “ Several 
fragments of figuras, in high reHef, have been found among the ruins of 
the temple of Nemesis: they are of white marble, about out foot in 
height, and are wrought with such pCTfcction, that w^e may easily believe 
them to hav'e been a part of that compositian, In relief, on the basis of 
the statue of NtmesiSi which* as well as the statue Itself* w%xs the w'qrk 
of Phidias^ (Leake, A//f^njy 3 * p, 109 sf.) On a Coin of Cyprus of the 
period between 37* and 335 h.C, there is fepresented a very fine fi^rc 
of a goddess w^hicht from it* correspondence with Pausanias^s description^ 
may possibly be a copy of the Nemesis of RbamniiSv The goddess 
stands holding In her right hand a bowl and in her left a branch of a 
tree ; on her head Is a w^reath ; she wears a tunic drawn In at the w^aist ; 
a mantle hangs from her shoulders behind. The figure is massive and 
io high relief. See J. P. Six, '■ AphTOditd-NcmMis*^ jVuwismafii: CArpnir/i^, 
yd series^ 2 (1882), pp. S9-103 ; P* Gardner, jyfi^s &/ GretA LVijnj, p. 
tyo* with pk X. 37 I Imhoof-Bliimer and Gardner, jVun}. C&mm. e?« Pamr 
p, 151* Prof A. Funwangler conjectures that the colossal statue of 
Ceres in the \^at Lcan is a copy of the Nemesis of Ehamnus 
dir grei^AftfArn P/ai/ri^ p, n 9), 

3 ^. 3* & crown OTnamontad wi^ deer^ and Email figure of 
Victory* Tliese figures of Victory have been cjcpiaincd as symbolical 
of the victory of Marathon (L. Eoss, AtvAiipfpgiifAj^ Au/safsf^ 2. p. 398 
note 4 ; F* G^ Welcker^fJnifttrAitsrAe 3. p. 23 ). Prof Studnierka 

supposes that, taken along with the deers, they rcpitsent the * Mistress 
of the Beasts^ (Tvrvia a winged goddess who is often depicted 

In archaic Greek art, her dominion over the beasts being indicated by 
the wild creaturxs whom she grasps by the paws, the tail, or (he throat 
(Studnicika* p. 1^3 especially p. 159 tgg.} But it docs 

not appear that these figures of Victory^ on the crowm of Nemesis were 
represenied grasping the dccr. 

33. 3 ^ a bowl, OEL wbicli are woTked figures of Etbiopiaiis etc 
L. Rpss conjcctuitd diat these figures of Ethiopians symbolised the 
vanquished host of Orientals {AnrAniffefgiSfA^ Ati/sA/sff 2. p. 39S note 
4). There were Ethiopians in the army of Xet^es (Herodotus* vii. 69^ 
The black races of Africa are figured not uncommonty in Greek and 
Enman art. See ^ifpanmtnfi Inrdtfif 1. pi. xxxv. ; rV.* 3 , pL xvi. ; 

ArtA/pfflgjgi/t^ 3 {*877), pL 19; S ( 1379 ), p. 209 with 
pL iS; hf.f 9 (1884), pp, 204-206* with pL 27 (fine bronic head, of a 
negTo); ut, ro (1835)^ PP^ 35 S -337 \ ttp^^aioXeyMoJ, 1894* 

pp. 12[-128^ with pi 6, 
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33i 3 . Ocean is the father of Nemesle. Cp, vli, 5 . 3; Tteties, 
{ffj fi8, 

33 . 4- the Fiah-eatWH;, Their manner of life is described in detail 
by Dlodoriis (iii. r>^o]i, 

33 . 4, the Table of the Sun, Cp. vi. 26. 2. The Table of the 
Sun was in the land of the Long:-livcd EthiKpians, who dw-eli on the 
Southeni Sea (the Indian Ocean). It wa^ said to be a meadow in 
the Suburb flf their city i every ni^ht ihc rulers set forth great piles 
of the boiled fliesb of all kinds of qiipidrupeds, and every day alt who 
chose came and partook of the meat, in the belief that It was pn>- 
duced spontaneously from the ground. King Cambi-ses sent spies 
among these Ethiopians w See and report on the Table of the Son 
( Herodotus, iii, jy jp, 3 Meh^ t\u fly j SolLnus^ xxx. lo^ p. i 47 j 
Mommsen). 

33 . ^ The Ifasamonians are called Atlantea by Herodotna etc. 
Hercadniiii (iv+ 164) that the inhabitants of Ml, Albs were called 
.Atbntes, but he does not identify the Allantes w-ith the Nasamonians, 
whose manner of life he describes (iv, 172 and ifl2). He tells us that 
in stimEner the Nasamonians left their flocks beside the sea and went up 
to a place called .Augila, where they gathered the dales in a forest of 
statdy palms. They also caught locusts^ dried them in the sun, and 
ate them with milk. Cp. Diodorus^ lii. 4^; Pliny# jVl 33. The 
Xasamonians ** w-uie one of the most restless desert tribes of jmtiqtiity. 
They diveh beside the Great Syrtis, sometimes near the coasts some¬ 
times further inland ; by their robberies by sea and land they made the 
whole country unsafe (Silius Italicus^ i. 408 j Quintus Curtius, W, 7. 19 3 
Lucan, ijc, 43i-44[), whereby they often drew attacks on themselves. 
The trade between the coast and the interior was in their hands^ hence 
they were justly considered to haiiV the best know'ledge of the Sahara. 
It has been proposed to recognise their deseendants in the people, now 
called NeMw'a by the Arahe^ whoinhiibh the same districts*^ (A. Wiede¬ 
mann, note on Herodotltf, ii- 33). The Lixitae, whom Pausanias con¬ 
sidered identical with the Xasamonians, w'uuld seem to have been 
a totally diflerent tribe. They were a nomad and pastoral people on 
the shore of the Atlantic, dwelling beside a great river called the 
Llxus, which was pro 3 >ably either the Wady Xun or the Wady Draa 
in the south of Morocco. Hanno the Carthaginian^ on his esploring 
vp)^agc down the west cciasi of Africa, stayed among the Lixltac 
for a tlmCt and took some of the men with him as interpreters when 
he resumed his voyage (Hanno, lSi with C- Mdlki's 

note on 6), 

33 p 6. The water of Atloa is turbid, Ead at tlio spring there 
were crocodiles etc. There seem to be no crocodiles now in the region 
of the Atlas mnuniains (see Reclus, 

ji, p, 685 *7.); but Polybius, who esplored the wtat coast of ^rica in 
command of a Roman squadron, while hia patmn and friend Scipio was 
besieging Carthage# found crocodiles in two West African rivers, the 
Darat and the Ekimbotus ; the laticr river aw'aimed with hippopotamuses 
as well as crocodiles (Tliny# A+ M v. g jy.) The Bambotus is probably 
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ihe uiiTch of miu^e Hw far to the south of the Albs, Hnnno 

the C^haginbn Stems to have fotind crocpdilcs and hippopotamuses in 
the same nvtx (Hanna, P^rtfi/as, lo^ with C- MuUer^s note). Pausania^ 
lOfty have heard vaguely pf the crocodilea of West Africa and ha^^ 
wrongly supposed that they wcit to be found in the Atlas^ His use of 

the past tense in speaking of the crocodiles there were crocodiles_ 

they plunged into the spring") seems to show that he is copying from 
some luiiTadve of travels. But this narrative cap hardly have been 
Polybiuses lost journal of his voyage, since Fausanias asseits that no one 
had ever voyaged along the wesiem seaboard of the Atlas. Apparently 
he had never heard of^ or he bad forgollen, the cTtploTing voj'ages of 
Hanno smd FolybiuSi not to speak of the Phoenician and Persian voyages 
mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 42 j^x) The report ihai arocodUes were 
lu he found in the rivcT^ of West Africa appears to have giten rise 
to ibe notion, mentioned by Pausaniaa, that the sources of the Nile 
were In this Tegion. fStrabdi, speaking of Maurtiania, says (jn^ii. 
p 826): “They say that the rivers contain crocodiles and otbev kinds 
of beasts like those in the Nile j some people even imagine that the 
sources of the Nile are near the frontiers of Mauretania.^ Cp, ^feln, 
iii. 

33 . >6. Atlas ia &a lofty that it is said to touch the slcy etc. 
According to Herodotus (iv, 184) Atbs was so lofty that its summit 
could not seen, being alwa^'s hidden by clouds^ both summer and 
winter. Pliny, who calls Atlas the most fabulous of African nioutitaini, 
mentions the belief that the peak of the mountain soared not only above 
the cloudj^ but ev’en into the neighbourhood of the mcKin^s orbit (A+ // 
y. 5 and ? 1 cp. Solinus^ xxiv. S, p, J22 e<L Mommsen). xMela 
informs us (iii joi) Uial Atlas was said not only to touch but to support 
the sky and the stars. Suetonius Faulinus^ ibe first Roman genertd 
who crossed the Atlas, reported that its top was hidden by thick clnuds 
cA-en in summer, and that dense forests of tall trees of an unkno^^n 
spedesp with leaves like those of the cypress^ stretched along the 
foot of the mouniain (Flinyp /V. //. \% 14), The highest peak of the 
Atla^ is not less than 15,000 feet high t it is now called Tisi-n 
Tiimjurt (Joseph Thomsoiip Trd^*cl^ m Aflas und 
p. 465). 

33 . 7. the most holy wooden imitget at Sroyma. Cp. vii- 5. 3 
with tht note j lx 55. ^ 

33. 7, They Bay that Nemesia was the mother of Helen etc. 
The story went that Nemesisp to shun the importunities of Zeiis^ turned 
herself into a goose; that ZeUs, not to be baffled, turned himself into a 
swan; and that as the result of this amour Ncmcsis laid an ^g, which 
a shepherd found and brought to Leda, who put it in a box, and when 
the egg was hatched, Helen came forth (Apollodorus, iiL 10. 7 ; Tietres, 
JrA?/. ^/T Ljfc^/AfVA^ 88 ). According to one writer, the meeting of 
Zeus and Nemesis^ in bird shape, took place at Khamnus (Eraio$lheat:B« 
25). 

33. 3 * OenWp from whom the township pts iU name. There 
were two townships called Oenoe in Attica (see note on i. 15^ 1), The 
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tu vhith P^usanias here refers is probably the Oennc near Mara¬ 
thon (sec L 32. 3 note). 

Bdbre aceompsmyir^ Pausanias to Oropus, it may be fittinif here to 
noitce a township Iti this district of Attica which he has orntLieti to incii- 
tion but at which some remains of antiqiiity have been discov'ered m 
recent >'eais^ This is [caiia or Icarium^ fainous in legend as the first 
seat of the worahlp of Dion\3us in Attica, (The fonn Icaria is attested 
by Stephanus Byzantius^ \ the form Icarium by Athenacus^ ii. p. 
40a; Porphyry^ De ii, to; and Suidas^ /.ztc tf«nrxs and 

Thus the fonn tcarium seems to be the more correct^ though 
modem writers have adopted the othen) Icaria was a township of the 
tribe Aegeis ; it was believed to take its name Cram Icarius the £ilher of 
Erignne (Stephanus Byrantius^ Tifiyiut). WTien Dion>^$ fir^t 
visited Attica^ IcaHus received him hospitably [ $0 the god rew^arded 
him with a gift of w ine, and bade him communicate the blessing m mjm* 
kind. Icariiis obeyed ; but some shepherds, drinking themselves dmink 
an the new liquor^ Imagined that Icarius had poisoned them ; so they 
incontinently knocked him on the heart His disconsolate datighter 
Erigone^ led to the body of her murdered father by the faithful dog 
Maera, hiing herself on a tree beside hinc To atone for these deaths 
the Athenians instituted a festival at which people^ or puppets in their 
stead* w'cre swung to and Jro on swings. See Apollodom^ lil. 14. j ; 
Hygimis* 130 ; iVf., ii 4 ; Servius, on Virgil, 

ii* 38^ ; Lucian, D/a/. jnnii, 2 ; E. Maass^ Erafo- 

p. 59 ; C. BbttLcher* EaUfuJtMlfm fUr /rtr/Zewfl, pp, So-^9 ; 

Leist, Gra££iyIta/i^'A£ p. 371 Miss tlarrison^ 

Amiift/ AiArm, p. Cp. Paus. i. 2. % with the notes. It was 

in the woods of Majaihon, according to Statius jd. 644'647), 

that Erigonc found her father^s corpse and hung herself on a fQre$Mree. 
This goes to show that Icaria, the home of Icarlus, w-os not far from 
Mamthoa. Tragedy and comedy wens said to have been invented in 
Icaria (Athenacus^ ii. p, 40 a): and here a goat was sacrificed for the 
first time because it had nibbled at the vine (Porpltyry^^ Oi 
u. 10), The tragic poci Thespis and the comic poet Magnes were 
both natives of Jearia (Suidas, j.w. 8«fri« and 

The situation of Icaria the earliest home of Dionysus in Attica, is 
solimry but pleasing. It lies in a wooded dcU at the foot of the northern 
forest-clad slopes of Ml Pentelicus. A reminiscence of the Dionj-slac 
w^orship for which Icaria was iimous in antiquity survives in the name 
by which the place is slill known to the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood There \$ no vilLige here, only a long straggling house 
occasionally inhabited by the peasanis who come hither to gather resin 
in the surrounding pine woods. Eastward the ground slopes in terraces^r 
intersected by runnels and shaded by plajic-irecs, to a w otKied glen w heie, 
not far from a cave in the side of dse ravine, a stream tumbles over 
rc3cks in a picturesque cascade. Similar glens, their aides dothed with 
luxuriant vegetation^ divide Dhri^jtfs from the deserted tillage of Eafien- 
fosa situated only about a mile to the east, the inhabitants of which were 
forced to flee before the bands of robbers who, not many years agp^ 
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infested diis wild and j^Luded districL A pleasant excursion can be 
made from xAthens to [caria and back in a day by mking a morning 
train lo Cepkisia on tbe sonUi side of Uu Penielicus, ihen walking or 
riding round ihe noriJi-west shoulder of the mountain, and so through the 
beatiiifil HTsods and dingles at its northern foot to Icana. (I understand 
that these ^'ood5 have suffered greatly by brt since 1 walked through 
them on a summer day in [S91D.) Tlie distance from Cephtsia to I carta 
is about seven miles. 

The site of Icaria was first identified by Vrof. A- Milchh^jfer on May 
giht 1887. It has since been C3icavaied by the archaeologists of the 
.American SchooL ^fhe mins, inconsiderable in extent^ lie in ihe open 
glade surrounded by ivoods and Thickets. .A ruined chapel whiclt 
occupied part of the site haa been demolished in the course of the 
excavation^. Among die anclenl remains is a scmi-circuiar monument 
uf marble erected, as the inscription informs us (C /. A. ii. No. 15^7 : 
Rangabd, No, 98 5), by .Aenias^ Xanthippus, and 

Xanthides for a victory lA'hlcli they had obtainedt probably with a chorus 
m a djramatic competitionx Their are also some remains of a sman 
temple which faced south-east. It consisted of a sacred chamber or 
////ri, about 21 feet scjuartv ^^iib a portico. In the middle of therr//ii is 
a square pede&iol or altar formed of four slabs of mica-schist enclosing a 
mass of small stones. On the -^one which forms the threshold of the 
temple there is an inscripfion in letters of the fourth cenluo' stating 
that the temple is “ the Pytbium of the Icanan*-” Tlib that the 

temple was a sanctuaj^^ of the Pythian xApolIOx It is unusual, if not un¬ 
paralleled^ for a Orcek Temple 10 have it* Dame drus inscnlacd on its 
Threshold. Iti from of the temple, but not parallel with it, is a large 
basement or platfonn composed of at least twenTy marble slab^ fifteen 
of which are still in their original places^ This may have been the 
great altar. A little beyond this basement, to the south-cash ^rc Two 
massive marble scats. Other scats of the salne sort were found near 
the chapd, Thcy^ scctDi qtigiHally to have Stood together in a row of 
five to the souEh-cast of the great altar. Among the sculptures fourtcl 
on the site are the fragments (hcad^ torto, feet, nod one hand) of a 
colossal seated statue of a very’ archaic ty’pe, probably a Dionysus ; the 
face is bearded and ihc hair over the brow is curled^ the hand grasps a 
goblet. There is also an archaic torso of* a male figure resembling the 
so-called Apollon which have been found at Tenca, Thera, Ordiontenus 
etc. (see note on ii. 5, 4%. Skunc graccfijl reliefs, apparently votive and 
sepulchral, have also b^n discovered. Amongst them may be noted 
one which seems to represent Hercules^ distinguished by hi$ club, 
surrounded by the Muses ; and a tombstone adorned with the headless 
figure of a warrior in fiat relief, rcscmbfitig very^ closely the well known 
tombstone of xAristion (see A. S. Murray, of t/jrrrjt 

I, p* I where the two tombstones are figured side by side ; cp^ 
also Collignon, /f/rA rfe la Sculfifvrf I. p. 386 j^x) All the 

sculptures appear 10 be of Pcnielsc marble. Among the inscriptions 
which have b«n found is one containing a decrtt of the IcariaiiSi 
thanking their mayor Nicon for the w’ay in which he had rmmoged 
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the festivaJ nnd critics of Dionysys; anoLher a fragincnt 

of a dtcree of the l^rioins about the IcgiiS process caJled " exchange 
of goods" (iifiiMifjis) i^hich has pimted iModem schotnrs f two 
others relate la the making and dedication of images of [)Iony5us 
and Aphrodite ; nnother is a dedicaiioti im Dionysus by Cephtslus 
of [caria; another is a dedicatioTi to Dionysus by a man Archippua 
who had won the prize with a chorus ; another is a dedicatEUn by 
thiee men (Ergasus, Phanomachus, and Diognetns} who had won a 
prim with a tmgic choras. These inscripEtons abtmdandy prove that 
llte place where they were found was a seat uf the w’oriship of Dlon^-sus 
and that die plate was I carta. 

See A. Sfilchhufer, in 7 (1^7), pp. ; 

tJ.f ' AniLlcetibcTichl aos Atliku^' atvA, /mf. m 12(1 iiS 7 ]|;, pu 

311 lif., AhrtfM tww A/itAa, £r/fjnl^ Itl-il. p. 55 ry. ; AtnerifaH 

Journal cf ArrA^ol^, 4 (iSSS^ pp, 44 4^^ 4 ^t- 44 ^ ; fV-, S pp- ^ 3 $, 154- 

iSl, 304-319, 461-477. 

34 t. The kiid of Oropiu, between Attica and the teirltoiy of 
Tanagra etc. The district of Onopus^ situated on the borders of Attica 
and lioeotia^ wtis long a bone of content inn between the tw^o states (cp. 
Strabo, ik, p, 399), Geographically regarded^ it belongs to Boeolia 
rather than to Attica^ $Tnce it occupies the maritime plain through 
which the Asopus flows into the sea^ and all the upper ^^alley uf the 
.\sopus is in E^ocptia, At what lime the Athenians drst gained possession 
nf Oropui is not definitely known; probably it w'as in 507 B.C. when they 
conquered Chalcbs in Euboea (Her^oiu^^ v. 77). When the Persians 
were adi-ancing against Eretria in 490 ilC^ an Albcninn force, falling 
bach before thcrot ctos»^ the siniil to Oropus and so marched home 
(HerodoEus, vi, loij^ which implies that Orepus then belonged to 
Athens, At the beginning of the Peloponnesian w-ar (431 luc.) and for 
a good tozmy yc^rs afterwards Oropiis was subject to the Athenians 
(Thucydides, ii. 23, iv. 99), But in 412 |t.c. it fell into the liands of 
the BoeoEmns (Thucydides^ viii. bo)^ w‘lio seem, however, to have left it 
independeoE- Party strife led in 403 n.c. to the intenention of the 
Thebans, who removed the popuhitiorL tci a distance of about seven 
Greek furlongs hom the sea, and sometime afierw^ards annexed the 
district to the Boeotian fedenution (Diodorus, xiv. 17). Not vei^' many 
years later, perhaps in 3S3 in:* after the Spartans had seised the 
citadel of Thebes, the Oropians voluntaiily sunrendered their land to the 
Athenians (Isocrates, xiv. 20). Jn 366 R-C. the Thebans succeeded in 
regaining possession of Oropus (Diodorus, xv. 76; cp^ Xenophon, 
//4f/&ftrVdi, vii. 4+ j f Aeschines, iS^ 8s); but after his conquest of Thebes 
in 338 B.C. Philip of Macedonia re&tored Oropus to Athens, as we leam 
from the present passage of Pausanias. The hilly part of the country 
was divided between the Attic tribes AcaJiiantis and Hippothontis; 
and when both tribes laid claim to the same hill, tJic question In dispute 
was subinitted to the Oiaclc of Ampbiaruus (Hj-perides, Prv 
p. 40, ed. Blass). Pausanias seems to imply that from 338 Kc* down 
to his own time the Athenians remained in undisturbed possession of 
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OrtPpu^v But if Ulis is his mesinin^T nTPng; for by j t^ fi^c. 

Dropus WHS independent (Diodon^Ap ^viiL 56X having been probably 
detached from Achem in 323 at the close of ihe Lotnian war. In 
313 or 3t3 RCl Cassander captured Oropuiand placed a garrkon in it; 
but the place was soon after^'ards retaken by Ptolemy, who restored it 
to Boeotia (Diodorus, kIx. 77 and 7S). From thi& time down to tbe dose 
of the first oentuiy B.C, Oropus appears to have been geneiully either 
a member of the Boeotian federation or indcpendenL Many Oroptan 
inscriptions belonging to this period are dated by the year of ofiUce of 
the federal arcbon of Boeotia (C L C* fX Sr Nosv 247, 251, 254, 
asSi 261, etc,), proii-ing that at the time w^hen they were engraved 
Oropus belonged to the Boeotian federation (cp. F. Dfirrbach, Or&fie 
<■/ /tftrfiAiaraj p. 47 TviTi inscriptiems, dated by the j-ear of 

the arcbon of Oiopus and the priest of Am phiainas, without any men¬ 
tion of the federal archoa, seem to show tli.ai when they were engraved 
Ompus was independent; they may date from a time when the Boeotian 
league had been dissolved by the Roirmas (Duirbach, Jy,) 

About 156 B,c, the w^holt population of Oropu$ was expelled by the 
Athenians^ but was shortly afterwards restored through the intervention 
of the Achaean League (C, /. G. G. S, Na 411 ^ Fausanias^ vlL i t 
with the notes). An insciiptioii, which seems to date from the latter part 
of the second century BLC. or the first part of the first century RC,, roett- 
tions that the Athenian lads were conducted to the sanctuari' of Am phi- 
aruus (at Oropus}t and, after being told how their fathers had of oM 
been lords and guardians of the shrine, offered sacrifices and then 
returTied on the same day to their own land (£i /. A. ii. No. 471, cp. 
Kohler, /A p. 237 ). Strabo^s time, at the end of the first century' 
KC., Ompus was still leckoned 10 Boeotla (Strabo^ ix;. pp. 391, 403). 
But In Pausanias^s time it once more belonged to Attica | when the 
restoiation took place we do not know^ And it contmued to belong to 
Attica in the days of PhilostTUtus ( f 7 f, Ajft^NaitAu 37)* The rbetoridau 
Aristides, a cotitemporor;,^ of Pausanias^ speaks of the Oropion oracle of 
Amphiaraus as in Eoeotia (Or. vlL vol, 1, p, yS, cd, Dindorfji, but this is 
probably a Slip. 

The Oropians w-ere reputed to be a race of hucksters, mean+ 
avaricious, and grasping, v^ith rough and irticuleut manners. Their 
custom-house ofitcers were especially notorious for their exorbitant 
demands; an exaspemted poet, who hod probably suffezed at their 
hands, declared that " all the Oropians are custom-house officers and 
all of them are lapacioya. May they perish miserably 1 (Dicaeaichusy 
1. 7 and 

The plain of Orupus extends along the shore for about five miles; 
inland it narrows to a pointy two or three miles frotn the sbore^ where 
[he Asopus issues from a beautiful defile (see note on ix. 30. 1). At 
this inner angle of the plain stnud the modem villages of Or^jSn^ and 
on opposite sides of the rivtr+ Bui the territory of Oropus 
Included some at le-tsi of the low hills which enidnin the plalii^ for we 
have seen (p. 463} that the hills of Oropus were at one time divided 
between twD Auic tribes. Marco vcti the sanctuary of Amphiaraus, 
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belonged to Oropus, stands in hlEly ground ta the ea^i of the 
plain. The whole of lhi$ distriett l>ing between the Euripus and the 
northem dechvities of Ml Fames, [% of gncut natunii beaut}'. It Is un 
nndulattrig and rithly u'ooded countr>'p where the mad nans betwctn 
soft green hiLEs and knolkp with charming and varied prospects across 
the winding waters of the Euripus to the bEne mountaLins of Euboea, 
among which the lofty may be seen glistering white with snow 

even In the hot da>^ of sununer. Tlse imveller who comes direct from 
the monotonous and stcnlc plain of Athens is struck^ on emerging from 
the wooded pass of Decelea^ hy the contrast betw'«n the scene which 
lie has lef^ behind and that wbich is suddenly unrolled at his feet. In 
antiquity this roadp w hich went by Aphidna (see above, p, 163) jind 
ccmld Lh: traversed on foot in & dny. was noted for the numl^r and 
excellence of its inns (Dicaoarchus, i. 6), a distinction which it certainly 
does not enjoy now. 

The couniry between Oropus and Rhaittiitis^ through w'hich 
Pausanias conducts his readers^ is of similar character. Parallel chains 
of hills rtm from Ml Fames to the high, steep coast ; and between 
them are fniitfuL valleys waleried by pEeasiint brooks and embowered in 
luxuriant vegetatJon, with thickets where the song of the nightingale 
may be beard. 

The site of the city of Oropus is now' occupied by iS/wAi Onj/ww, 
*the port of a small hamlet prettily aituated umong gardens^ 

meadows and springs, on the shore of a biiy u^hich is formed by two 
low projecting points about two miles asunder. Across the water the 
white houses of Hfctna art dearly visible on the shore of Euboea i the 
mountains above thtrn^ when seen at evening from Oropus, are of a 
deep arure blue. In the sea at Slii/a Orsfifu are the remains of an 
ancient breakwater extending paiaJkl to the shore Built into the 
tillage well Is an itucnpilon {C /. G. S. No. 464), and some archi¬ 
tectural fragments have been observed in the mined church of the 
Holy Apostles^ At the back of the hanitet rises a steep hi El of moderate 
height, on the summit of which are some ancient foundation^walls, 
probably the vestiges of the acropolis. In the bed of a small stream, 
or at the foot of the hill, nearer the sea, Leake saw some ancient blocks. 
Among the remains of aniiquiiy which have been found at Skula 
Or^pou is a beautiful marble relief of the best period of Greek sculpture, 
Tcpjfesenting Amphiaraus and hss charioteer Baton driving in a car 
drawn by four horses ; the moment chosen by the sculptor is that when 
the earth gaped to receive the prophet 3 the horses are starting back in 
terror at the sight of the abys$ which ^nwnsnt their feet (F, C, Weicker, 
Aniik^ Dtnhmakr^ a. pp. lyz-iSr^ whh pt bt. 15, x. i6)h 

The situation of Oropim agrees well w'ith the description of 

Strabo, who says (ix. p. 403) tfoit Oropus was opposite to Eretria and 
that the distance between them across she strait was forty Greek 
furlongs. The actual width of the channel between the two points is 
about five miles. Thucydides, however, puts the distance across the 
sea at Sixty Greek forloogs (viii. 95), which Is too much. The siliiation 
of Oropus at Skaia Oropeu is cOnfirnicd by Dn Lolling^# discover}'' of 
VOL. II a H 
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the rtmatris of an andent harbour at a place on the coa$t 

about ail httUr to the east of JSkoi^ Orop&tt. The rcnialns iLre under 
water, but can be $een from a boat b calm weather or fimti the steep 
hill On the shore. These lematiiB are doubtless those of the $acred 
harbour called Delphinium^ which lay twenty Greek furlongs to the east 
of Oropu^ (Strabo, ix. p. 403}. Sec H. G. Lolling, ^ Das Delphmidn 
bei Qropos und dec Demos P&aphis,' MfttknL d, fml j> 

10 (1885)^ j£^o sqq^ Leake, indeed, bdined to place Oropuj at 
the modem village which has inherited the ancient name^ 
situated two or three iniles inland 011 one of the lower heights of a range 
of pine-dad hilk^ on the right bank of the Asopiis+ where the river 
issues from its njcky gorge But the testimotiy of Herodotus (vL loi), 
Thucydides (111 viii, 60 and 95)^ Strabo (ii. p, 403), Pliny (jV. H. 
3ixxv, 167), and Pausanios proves decisively that Qtopus was on the 
coastt,. not inland; and the statement of Diodorus (xiv. j 7) that in 402 
11.C. the Thehans ^moAed Oropus from the seashore implies the same 
thbgr We may Btippose that the removal was only temporary'; when 
the Athenians regained possession of the district not many years after¬ 
wards, they pn^bably shifted the people back to the old dty. Certainly 
Strabo and Pausanias found the town beside the sea. And if it was an 
the sea-coast, it can hardly have been anywhere than on the bay at 
Skaiit where ancient remains have been fotmtL For in the 

alluviaJ plain westw'ard hrom Shxla there appear to be no 

vestiges of an ancient site, nor any place suitable for the cottsti^ction 
of a city or the formation of a harbour. 

The Sanctuary of Atnphiaraus, described by Pausanlas, lies tn a 
pleasant little glen, neither wide nor deep, among low hills partially 
wooded with pine. The plact^ now called h distant 

about four miles south-east of Oropus j Pausaxiios has 

greatly understated the distance. The path to it first goes through 
conviields near the sea, then turns inland and ascends through woods. 
A brook flows through the glen and rinds its way befo'cen banks fri aged 
by plancwirecs and oleanders to the sea, which is more ihiui a mile off 
The clumps of trees and shrubs which tuft the sides of the glen and la 
which the nightingale warbles, the stretch of green meadow at the 
bottom, the stillness and seclusion of the place, and its sheltered and 
sunny aspect, all fitted it to be the resort qf invalids, who thronged 
thither to consult the healing god. $0 sheltered indeed is the spot that 
even do a May morning the heat in the alHess glen, with the Greek sun 
beating down out of a cloudless sky^ is apt to be felt by a northerner os 
somewhat overpowering. But to a Greek it was no drmbt agreeable. 
The oracle^ as we shall see, was open only in aummer; and Livy fxlv- 
17) speaks of *« the ancient temple delightfully stiuated among springs 
and brooks. *=■ 

The mins of the sanctuary, excavated by the Greek Archaeological 
Society in 1884, 1886, and 3; 8 3 7, lie on the narrow strip of flat ground 
oti the northern (left) bank of the stream. They have been described, 
w ith ground plans, by Dr. DiSrpfdd and hir Leonardos. The remains 
of the tetnpk of Ampbiaraus, mentjoned by Pausanias (g 2), are at the 
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western end of the sacred pfecincL Nearly the whole souihem half of 
the building has disappeared^ having been carried away by ^oods^ when 
the streain* which flows beside it, has been swollen with rain, ft 
appears to have been a Doric lemple, about 95 feei long by 43 feet 
wide, consisting of a chamber or c^/la with a columned portico at the 
east end. The portico apparently had sue Doric coltimns m front 
between two anfar, but the temple wtis not peripberal, i\e. k was not 
surrounded by a colonnade. Over the cotumns of the pentko there was 
a Doric cnlablaLuret comprising an architni\%^ frieze, and gable 

or pediment. The al/a was divided into three aisles, a centml aisle 
and two side onesj by two rows of columns, columns in each iow+ 
The foundations of the five columns of the northern row are still in their 
places; on one of them is the unfiuted daim of a column of common 
stone. The southern row of columns^ with its fotmdations, has been 
completely swept away by the torrenL fn the central aisle of the 
temple, somewhat nearer the eascem than the western end of the rr/Ai, 
is a large square base, about 5 ft 4 in. wHde j one of the tipper stones 
of the base is still in pcKsirion. On this base probably stood the image 
of Acnphiaiaus mentioned by Pausanias 2)+ A piece of an ajui of 
coIossiiJ size found withip the temple may have been pan of the image. 
The northem and a great part of the western wall of the temple are still 
standing. The low'cr part of each wall is composed of a socle of squared 
blocks laid in three courses thus: 


The upper part of each wall is con^ rutted of small atones bonded with 
mortar or clay. In the middle of the westeni w-iUI is a doorway leadiog 
into a small compartment (about & feet by 5J, which Dr. Ddrpfetd 
supposed to be an inner shrine; but the subsequent discovery of t wo 
small unfluted columns at the angles seems to show that it was a porch. 
Only the foundations of the walls of this porch are standing- At the 
tiorth-castcm angle of the temple some pedestals are still in their 
original positions. One of them, as w'c Iwim from the inscription 
(C. /, £?. C. S. No. 164)^, supported a statue of Sulla. From the style 
of the Arehiteclural fragments the temple seems to have been built in 
the hlacedonian or early Roman period* 

In from of the eastern face of the temple and distant about 30 feet 
from it are the remains of a brge quadnuigiilar base, about 2 i feet long 
by 14 feet wide. The foundations art constnicted of large blocks of 
conunon stone j a portion of the superstructure, built of limestone, is 
still in its place. These are doubtless the remains of the large altar, 
dedicated to many gods^ which Pausanias has described (§ 3 )l Under 
d were discovered two older fiagments of altars, proving that separate 
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altan stood htrt origiralljr and were at a later period united in one 
laise altar. On the north side of the alur are three steps of common 
stone, extending is a long crescent^haped cor>'e. Spectators probably 
stood or Sat on these steps to watch the sacriUces. 

On the south side of the great altar, a few feet from it, grow two 
fine plane-trees, and between them rises the sacred spring, described by 
Pausanlas (§ 4), into which patients who lad been made w'hole used to 
throw money. WTien J was there in hot weather at the end of May, 
the water of the spring was not visible at the roots of the plane-trees, 
hut ooied up in the dry- bed of the stream a few feet below. An 
oleander In bloom grew beside One of the planes. 

Beinr-en 70 and So yards east of the temple a long colonnade 
begins and extends eastward for a kngth of about 360 feet. Its 
depth is about 36 feet. The colonnade was open to the south, towards 
the stream; on the other sides it was dosed by walls constructed b the 
same style as the walls of the temple. These walls are well-preserved. 
Of the open south front of the colonnade notliing but the stylobate 
remains in position j but from fragmmrts found lying about it appears 
to have bc^ adorned with a row of Ooric columns, of which Mr. 
Leonardos calculates that there were forty-nbe, On the frieie over the 
columns was an inscription m large letiera, one letter being placed in 
each metope. Only three letters of the inscription (HO and N) have 
been found. The Interior of the colonnade was divided hy two Cross- 
walls bto three sections, namely, a huge central hall (about 310 feet 
long) and two small wings at the east and west ends. In the middle 
of each cross-wall an aperture, closed apparently by a gmting, gave 
access from the central halt to dte wings. The central hall itself was 
divided lengthwise, from east to west, into two aisles hy a row of seven¬ 
teen Ionic columns. The foundations of almost all these coilumns and 
the hose of one of them arc still in their places. A contbuous row of 
marble benches ran alt round the inner side of the three walls of die 
colonnade. The benches rested on fifty-three stone supports of this 

j--1 placed at regubr intervals along the wall Forty-four of 

P these supports are preserved. Of the maible benches 

(1 themselves only five are in their places, two about the 

middle of the back wall, and three running round the 
north-east corner. The inner surface of the walls of the coltmnadp 


was coaled with stucco and painted} traces of a wavy pattern 

in red and green have been discerned at the north-east corner. 

This colonnade or the central part of it may have been the dormi¬ 
tory mentioned in an inscription (C. I. G, G. S. No. 235), where the 
paiienU slept, the men on the cast side and the women on the west side 
of an altar, expecting revelations in dreams. We know from Pausanias 
{§ S) they slept on the skins of the rams which they had sacriticed 
to AEnphLamus. 

The opm level space between the west end of the colonnade and 
the temple is lined on its northern side by a continuous row of pyjw tp** 
which once supported statues and still bear many inscriptions. Behind 
them the ground rises, foiming the north side of the glen. 
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Beyond the cdlqnn.ide, At its ea&tero end, and sepKiiAtcd fwm it by 
a space of about 2 feet, atie ihe foundaiions of a bUfldin^ atwut 53 
f«E square, coitstniGted of massive blocks acctirately jointed In the good 
Greek style. The budding is divided into ten apartments which ^r^ed 
as bath-rooms. In tw?£> of these rooms the xovrs of small pillars, urhicb 
supported the door so as to allow the hot air to drculate under it, are 
fitili staiiding; they are made of bricks arid arc about 2 q inches high, 
A drain or conduit leads from the neighbourhood of the temple to the 
baths. Both baths and drain are mcnEioned in an inscription which 
has been (bund in the snnetuary (see bdow). The remains of the 
baths prove that, though built before the third century b.Ch^ they must 
have been alterad and repaired in Romun times. Coins of Aoreliaiip 
PrabuSp NumeriiuiuSr etc., were found in or near them. 

Scooped out 3 ti the side of the glen, at the back or north side of the 
colonnade^ 1 $ a small theatre- The orchestra is circular and measures 
about 12 inetres (39 feel) across. The stage-buildings are about 40 
foci long by 20 fete deep. Their foutidations are preser^'ed. The 
front of the stage is adomed by a row of eight fluted half-Eolumns 
of [he Doric order with a pilaster at each end of the row. The 
half-oolmnos and the pilasters are all standing; they are monoliths of 
white marble and rest on a marble stjdobate. They are t.SS^ metres 
(about 6 feet high). All the spaces between these co1umu$T the 
exception of the space between the two central ones, were clo$ed with 
boards or slabs of stone. In the sides of each halfcolumn, behind the 
flutesp art seen the graoH-es in which tlie boards or slabs fitted. The 
space between the tw^o central half-columns was open, and fonned .1 
doorway leading from Ihe stage-buddings to the orchestra. The half- 
columns and pilasters supported air entablature of white marble^ of 
which four mscribed fragmerits lia\ie been founeL The fragmentary 
inscription (C. / tr'. £?. S. No. 423 a, p. 745) declares that somnd so 
having been director of the games (dedicated) the stage 
and the boards.” Between the theatre and the back wall of the long 
colonnade were found other marble pieces of a Doric entablature 
bearing a fragmentary Inscription, w hich states that so-and-so haring 
been priest (?) (dedicated) the scene and the doorways to 

Amphiaraus^ (C. / ( 7 . C, S. Na 423)* The exact position which this 
latter entablature occupied has not been detetmined. 

Tile orchestra was not paved, and there are no traces In It of an 
alt^ (fAjmrUy Of the scats there have been found only flve chairs of 
white marble, standing at Intervals in a semictrcle round the grehestra, 
facing the stage. The sides of the chaim are decorated with omanieots 
can.'^ in relief; and in front, between the legs of each chair, is the 
inscription, ^^Nicon, son of Nicon, having been priest, dedicated {this 
chair) to Amphiaraus” (C. /. G. ( 7 * S.. No. 423 b^ p. 74 SJ- Each chair 
Stands on a marble base. 

Such are the prindpal remnins of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus, so 
far ASi ic has been excavated. A small museum,^ which has been erected 
on the spot* to the west of the colonnade^ contains some trigtyphs, 
unsculpturcd tneiopea, Ionic raptEals, and sepulchral reliefs. 
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In addition to ihtse archiiectiuaj itmaltis there Imve been found in 
the annat^ n great nutny inscriptions whicli shed some light on its 
histo^ and arr^gement, on the SUtues and, votivc-olfeirings which it con« 
t^ned, on the duties and pritiieges of the priM^ «i the rules obsessed 
by consoling the oracle, and on the games celebrated at the 

r«tival of^ph^ratis. None of the inscriptions yet discovered is older 
than the beginning of the fourth century b.c. This goes, along with 

snnciuary was founded towaids the end 
of the fifth century ftc, (See note on bt. 8. 3.) 

"^e fbUowtng are some of the paiticulars which we gather from the 
Hi^ptions. The pri^ of Amphiaraus was to attend at the sanetuaiy 
not less than ten ^ys in each month from the end of winter to the season 
*1. ^ this period he was never to be absent more than 

m'w. '^"1*** «w^tan attended 

to his dmi«. For any breach of rules committed in the sanctuary the 

Ev^ ^ (alwit 35. M.X bill not^re. 

Every ^tient who sought the advice of the god had lint of aU to pay 

a *hiU“g) of good sUver i^ 
‘•'J sneristan. When the priest was present 
he prayed over the victims and Uid their flesh on the ^lar; bat in his 

offi^*'hi™ir'^ pt««ited the sacrifice might peiform these 
offices himseE The skin of every animal sacrificed in the sanetuaiy 

5 «criflce any 

nrJhlrt' 'ttT*’ the ft«h might not be taken out of the sacred 

shoulder of cveiy victim sacrificed by 
a pnvate person, escept when the festival of the god was being held I 
or then he j^ivcd shoulders of the pnWic victimaL Every peison 

reJi^ wS?' sacristan in a 

open to public inspection. All these details are 
!!!. ^ ^ inscnption (C. /. G. C. S. No. ate s ’Edonrolf 

3lYi*fiS6x"^^9t qpf ' '* T-ViIamowiti Mollendoffi; in Athrawri, 

From another inscription (C /. C. G, S. No. 4*55) we Jeam that 
Aero were se^te baths for men and women, and that the drainage 

the ^u^'iS^'" ’***” by the rise of 

'* constnici a covered 

of stone from the pavement of the bridge as far as the de^t 
b«.de the women's UilE« The baths of Ampbiamus had been already 
Steo 7 anif"p (Xenophon, M^ombUhi, iiL 13. 3^ 

S c d “‘I cp. Athenaeus, ii. >' 

ir* r ^ ^ from the sacred soring 

mentions the eistem beside the sanctuary of Ammon,” «the dsteni 

srr^L'i 
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Another inscription (C /. C. a S. No. 349^ t 
Xo7«,, t889, p. s ,ff.. No. 36 : Bnino Keil, in st (1^90% 

pp. $98-623} conmiiu a lUt of the gold aad sUw treasuns belonging 
to the god Amphianws; among the articles mentioned are sacred tables, 
lamps, sacred censere (one of them with » Lore on the lid), cops, bowJs, 
jugs, a gol^n oli^-e-tree, and a great nianjr pieces representing men's 
breasts, offered no donht by patients who had been or hoped to be 
of of the brea^^ Another insertion (C- /► G. G. S, 

K&- 3^3 : GmA in /Ae JJrrtijA Afustvm, Pan ii.. 

No. d:^) ccintaijis a decree enacting that a sorvey shall he made of 
such of the voti^'e-ofTerin^s io the KiacTu^r^' 33 are useless or nut of 
repair, and that $u^h offering's as mred repair shall be repaired^ and 
that such ofTedngs as may be condemned shall be melted down and 
Mdc into new v^h for the use of the god ; this was to be done 
by three^ commissioners chosen hy the people. Among ihe worn-out 
^idc5 is mentioned the golden cup with which the priest offered 
libauoiis ^ it was to be replaced by a new one made out of gold bullion 
and gold coin which T^’cre to be melted down for the purpose^ Other 
^tered old treasures nj-preaenied parts of ibe human body (foce^ hand, 
breast, ctc,X the offerings of grateFijI or sanguine sulTerers. Another 
inscription {C, /. G, a S. No* 412) records that two men, who had 
been respectively priest and libation-beaier^ dedicated a lintel and 
threshold nf white maible, etc., to Amphiamus and the goddess Health. 
Arcing the statues which we know' from inscriptLons to hare stood in 
the s^ctuary were those of Queen Arsinoe, Sulla and his wife Melella, 
Publius Semhus Isauricus (consul in 79 u,c), Appiu^ Claudius (consul in 
54 Q, Fufius Calenus (one of Caesads lieutenantsthe assassin 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa (C. Z a G. S. Nos, a 97, 264* 372. 244, 
410, 3SO7 383, 349), There was a statue dedicated by King Ly&i- 
machus (C /. G. G. S. No. 279). and an offering of Muminius, the 
conqueror of Corinth (C. A G. G. S. No. 433X 

Another Inscription (C /* G. G. S, No. 4212) contains a copy of 
a d^ree of the Athenian people, passed in 332/1 B.C* enacting that a 
golden wreath be presented to the divine Amphiaraus in recognition of 
his kind attentions to the Athenians who sought health and sal%'ation at 
hi5 shnnt From another inscription dpxaioXcyYtx^, 1892, 

p. 41 No* 70; imperfectly edited in C I O. G. S. No. 349) we 
learn that the toim of Acraephnitim in Boeotia had been sending 
round a deputation to the dUis of fioeotk inviting them to increase 
thejr contributEODs to the sanctuary of the Floan Apollo (see ix. 23. 6 
lii^te). The deputation, consisting of the priest and the prophet of the 
sancl^r^" wnth three other men, addressed a public assembly at Oropus; 
an ^ tn response to their stirring appeal the Oropian^ with generous 
enthusiasm, rot-ed to send a cow regularly for sacrifice at the Ptoan 
estival, the ^imal to be nccompanied by the magistrates in procession. 

Another inscription Ttfers to a dispute between the people of Oropus 
and the Roman tax-gatherers which had been referred for decision to 
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the Raman senate. It appears that Sulla, in rulfilment of a vow, had 
added to the sacred precinct of Amphi.iTuus all the ifround round about 
Uie sanctuary within an area of a square mile, and that he had further 
con^sei^tfld to the god Amphinraua all the revenues which the Romans 
deriied from the town, district, and harhours of Otopoa, with a provision 
that these revenues were to be devoted to the ceicbralitm both of the 
customary games and sacrifices in honour of Amphiaraus and of such 
additional games and sacrifices ns the Oropian* should afterwards cele¬ 
brate m honour of the Roman victories. This ordinance of Sulla was 
confirmed by a deert# of the semite. In virtue of this ordinance, no 
coanttned, the Oropinns claimed imitiunitjr from laxatton. But their 
c iiti was tlenied by the Roman laa-gatherers, who maiatained that the 
exemptions granted by Sulla applied only to lands consecrated to gods, 
and ^t Amphiaraus was no god, since he had .admittedly once been a 
mart (cp. Cicero, ZV dicntm^ iii. i 45)1 The Oropians appealed 

ro the senate, who referred the question to the consuls. On the laih 
OriolKr 7 3 B.C, the ca« was tried in the Basilica Poicia before the 
»nsuls of the year, .Marcus Terentius V'arro Lucullus and Caius Caaaius 
Lptiginu^ assisted bj' sixteen assessors, among whom were Sulla and 
Ucero, then a >x»ung man of thirty-thrtt The consuls, after hearing 
toih sides, confirmed the exemption granted by Sulla, and reported this 
dwumn m a letter to the people of Oropus. This letter, or rather a 
literal translation of it into Greek, is preserved in the inscription found 
m the *Mtduaiy of Amphiaraus. hfany years afterwards Cicero, writing 
hi* work Dti ihff Nature ot the referred to. the question which 

the K^an Lyc^^atherer^ h-'id raised u to ihe divnntlv of Amphiaraus 
Md which he himself had helped m decide b the afSmiative fwf?/. 
mr.j C. / G, S. 4^3 ? dp;(i3EoAoyur^ 

97 -r 2o ■ m Mommsen, ■Ompo* tmd die nOtnischen Sicucnxichter/ 
3o(ia«|)^pp, 26^^2Z7 f Bnins, Juw An/igiiM,^ 

etif Tn. MommsHi, p, j6i * 

The i^tival of Amphbraus was celebrated at OropLis at least as 

cemufy blc, j for an inscription of that 
oatc {L. f. C* G. S. No. 414) conLain* a list of the sietora in the various 
^mpetutuns^ musical^ literary, and athletic^ which fonned part of the 
fcstivaL J n the fim century tc,» dotibOcM in honour of Solk^a victories 
(see abo^t-X the fcsiEval wa* extended .ind went by the name of ^thc 
Amphiaraian and Koman fcslivaL' Lists of victors in the very various 
'i™ ^icr fMti^^ls art preserved in inscriptions 
Nfls, 41^420], The competitiofis seetn to ha^^ been 
puj^iar; tOr amon^ the victofs me mentioned native* of Italy, Sicily, 
dist.int citi« of Asia, including^ Tyre and Tarsus. The festival was 

^ r i i* 

"f Amphi.irtms (C. /. C. C. J. Xa 4*54)^ Tbc Ampbia- 
'*™ mensmned in an ioscriplimi of Megara 
it. /. uCf. 5 4*}. -md tbE Arnpbiaraina and Rcmaii gomes in an 

mmption nf HaJicarnojsus <Ditlenbcrger, /nitr. Gmtf. No. 

Amphiaraus Mem* to hove beco wmclimts styled ?,cu* Amphiarau* 
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ftl Ompuf (DiuiarcliiJj, L 6). The oracle conlinued to ht ton^iiUcd in 
the time o^ PhlloiEntu^ who lelli tu (>?/, iL 37) Uwt pcirsmi 

desirouA of consulting the oiade wer^ obliged hy the priests to abmin 
from food fcr one day and from wine for three days before ftoeiving tbc 
rcveUlioii. 


On Otopits ind ihe uscfiimry of Atnphuniu «e Leulcc, <7pmw, j. wl 440- 
«7 J A pp. Ill I2i t p, iS tf. I G. ttidiy, 

‘ Gn ibe potiUofi the Oropiaa AmpM&nieiori,' TmtuA-ihiti Jfaw^i SmtAv 
i 4fl*'+3t i Gh Wdekef* a fw loi s fVtIJa* 

Uebef OlOKH Hud du Amphjkiedon; StrwJUt iiVr I 41 jJifJj. 

^ j-hifoifie, hsw. a. 5 (ispi, pp, w. 

. Mttd Hfriirigt GnWAi^m/amit pp. l 

irf.» NJ*^ ^Mi**f*. Jtjh 679^^1 ( c T. N**1oo, *Ob Mcne 

iiikCnpciofu At MAvrodhillJd, the tile of the AsinMuHion/ 3 ^>wuA‘ii^ 

^kcniwt ieriei, U fSj6|l, lip. 107 ljl i 71 rmS »f 
tM Lftwd, I. pp. »34 f C BanLui, in Jk l^kamdL 

d it. jitnAi. Cfifll d. UV/if4., nulole^, biit. CL IJ (1^19]^ & Mt I Gtifpr, 
I. p a» If. S Boedekef/ p. A p > Jf-i JL E. LenaardoA 

And W.pUfjdM, In rt^«T 4 id d 5 l IIS4. pp 

Leofi^w, In n^rpu^ T^f A 4 tx^ 'tt*ip. ifey, pp |t'56i in |]^4um4 

Kfwp tSS?, jpp., id.f fia AvriMyfW ArrAoMdf^t 4 {aSStSX 

pp 54^56^ in If^ocTLii ^Apt’ "KTiAtp tftgc\ p^ 3*"3J! 

lfcS4. pp. 93-ijo; fif.p tKSs, pp. 91 IIIA IJJ 158} li^ |ip 

V ^ l-^SO| 1^, 1891. pp. 7114 *+ p 4 I»9^ IV U S^V F. 

DiLrrbach^ C^np^ if iaw tFsriii 


34 , 3. at a place Harma See la 19. 4 note. Cp, b. 8. j. 

34 . ?. Elenj in dherMUeie in dedicated to ProiftaUann. At 
Kkus or Ebeuft in the Thiadan Chersonese there was q gmyt of 
Proteiikii* within a ucred pn^disct; the voln^e^crip^s at thii ihTine.p 
consisting of gold and illver eu|Ms bronic Desself^ garmenlK elt^ were 
earned oflT by ibe Persian Artaucies {IJenalolus, lx. 116 j Paiis, liL 
4 - 6). There were few remains o| the sancttiary in the dnys nf Phib- 
itralm: but a hillock was iminted out which was believed to cover the 
hern^s bones. KJms grew round the hdlock; and it was lakl that the 
leai^ of the el™ which faced to wards Troy, where Pmiesilmis had 
p^shed^ bloomed caii)% but withered and fell ittitinicl}' like the hero 
hEmscIf (PhlloitralTis, ill r ; cp Plinyp A^. /£ xvl 23$), 

Tietres says that Proteiilaua was worshipped as a god hy the natives ^ 
the Thracian Chci^onese {SrM. m 532). 

34 . 3 . Lebftdea-to Trophonicii. Cp ix 39 with the noiex 

34 . 3. The altar In dfTtdfd Into partn etc. The esistlag remains 
of this ^tar, as we have seen (p 4^7 seem to shew that it was formed 
by uniting ses'cral sepajate altars which had stood side hy side. It was 
a very cqmmqfi practice with the ancients to dcriicaie an altar to more 
than due deity, Numerous examples of this practice are coUected by 
C ^laurer^ £>t tm^MS Gra^-^ntm filunh^i deii 1# 

(Darmstadt^ ^'Tly the worship of all the di\'iniucs here enume¬ 

rated by Ibuianias should hat^e bceA uoiied at a single altar can only be 
a mailer of cnnjccturu. Cp C, Manrer^ 0!^ p 55 sff. | F. Ouribacb, 
Df // Ampki^tr^ai p t lo 

34 . j. Paeon Apollo. The meaning of this epithet applied to 
Apollo is discussed by hlaciobitti^ i 17. 1; Cp FrtHefp Grit^k* 
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3 pnmmve method of ctiw, which eonsists in beadn^^ sick Dereon in 
epithet is at best estreineljt doubtfuL^ ^ eicplanation of the 

«■ o^poTtczttc ^ 

Vi , SST'’*™.*'2“’'-'"S'P-‘ss) 

34 J. Acholoila. Cp. L 41 . 3 note. 

f^wi/tum, i -'Y. whirh iWKnn^' r 19 5 fA, Dufntm 

«> Oiopue fi ''V "’'‘J' >1'* tariff 

were siid Iq hAvc Amplul&chys and MQp5n$ 

34 c 4 40-44 2), 

of throwing an ^ *^^’**^ *^*‘** ***^’ 

«peci,^y«s a thankHoffering for ^2^veVSlh 

very widely. The younger Pliny sDeats nf P'^ctwd 

s«rt lying among the oebblBi! J 

Clitumnian spring (£:fit^. m\. g U ^1 t*** 

annually info ihe*^ bke of Curtiiis in fidfiinT ^ r* 
h^lth Of Augustus (SuefoiJ^ 

4 . 6). -me Eg>T,tiaii primts. 

threw money XiJe (licnei A^w TyY 

prevalence of s«ch customs io ^ 0 ^^^ fo ' L'•, 1 
ancient moj^ which have been fo?nd in spring iJ^d ik^T 

coins as well 'a, n«re I^LT^' f”'***"'’* 

- . thank-oHering for restored 
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cfiQLLiries. S« W, Hcii:Een, * AJterthiimer vqn VicareilOp' FJk/mscA^s 
N, F. ^ (lS54)> p. In Rome imtlf there is s. footit^n 

j[the FanLina di Tie\i) mlo the basin of which people stiU thjow coins 
lEi ihe belief that by doing so they ensyie their retn^ lo the Eternal 
City. The present writer dM not scruple to comply with this custom. 

In one of the hot sulphiir Springs of Am^lle-lts-EajnSp near Aries, 
Romnn coins, together with inscribed leadrui mbIcEs, have been discovered 
4 (lB47js PP- 40 ^ 414 }, 

At holy welts io Scotland it was the custom, not long ago, to drop 
into the water a smaU emn, or 4 pin, or a pebble with the name of the 
patient attached to it (Sir Arthur .\[ltchellt On m 

/Ac //tg^^/ttndt ojtti /sAtmit p, 3j), It ii said 

that sick chitdien aie still sometimes brmight to the Gienge Wdl at 
Dunkeld, and that sitiercoin^ have occasionally been cn$t into the water 
in return for supposed cures (E. J. Guthrie, 0 /d 
p.^ 232), En tSya, when St* Querdon^s Welt, in the parish of Troqueer, 
Kirkcudbrightshifet was cleaned, hundreds of copper coins were found at 
the bottom of it; the oldest were of the reign of EJisabeth (Ch, Rogers, 
Si^t/ti/Lffi in Si^&l/and, 3, p, 20/ Epileptic patients uied to repair 
10 Sl TegU's Well, between tV’^rexhanr and Ruthin in Wales; they 
w^hed in it after sunset and deposited faurpence in the water 
/ogM Cttmdrtn^\ I (1846}, p. S3>. In the Jsle of Man there are wells 
the water of which is used for bathing sore eyes^ and the patient dropa 
coins into them (Fa/i/erv^ j <i&94)p pp^ 2 22, 226 j^.} 

The spring of St- Morend, in the commune of Chevajgn^ Brittany, 
15 suppeued to i^sess the property of curing fever j but the patien t must 
remit to it fasting and without speaking. Not many years ago small 
coins were thrown into the water i now they are dropped into a poor's hox 
(P. S^billot, Trad/fiens ei mfvrshVteni dir/a I, p, 67), 

At ^follEerhl in Brittany there is ft spring of St. Getmu to which people 
go on pilgriinage ■ money used to be thrwn into the w'ater (P, Sdblllot, 
rt/. 1, p. 169), la Esthon ia there are rnany springs which are 
beliei'cd to heal diseases of the e^-ts, Before drawing ihe water for his 
eyes the patient must make a small offering to the spring, such as a 
copper coin, a rag, a feather, or a little wooL 1 f he Is loo pewr to make 
any of the« offerings, he scrapes a little metal from a coin into the water 
(noeder-Kreutrwald, FAjfen a^ff^Mu^isi^Ae p, 8). Small 

coins used to be thrown into a spring in Esthonia in order to protect the 
crops from haiUstomis (Kreutzwnld und Neus, jyy/AistAi vnd JWiSitvjcAtf 
IjidmfjtrEAr/^n, p, 115). 

Among some of the ^uth Slava a bride soon after her matriage is 
conducted with much ceremony 10 the village well to dmw water j she 
carries in her mouth an old gold coin, which she must spt into the well 
^ore she draw's the water (F^ Sv Knm$s, SH/c und kmuc/t rjSrr Sud- 
SAn^n, p. 4 Si>, Cp. J. Mnckinlay, LxAi and 

5 /r 7 >rjgrr (Glasgow, 1893), p. iSS r^y. 

34 , 4. their skill lay in the interpretation of dreame etc. 
Aitenudorua Daldiaous, a centemper^^ of Tausantas, wmie an elaborate 
work in five books on the interpretation of dreams {Onirem/a^ whkh is 
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still emuL There is 4 special work by B, Biicbsenschutz oti the ancient 
system of dream-interpretation ( u/td TmufNiieti/ting-ifiiJt/fcr/kumirt 

BertiTip t 36 S). As to omens token from the dig^ht of birds, see note on 
X. 6. t^ The Tahitlajis, like the Greeks and Roinnjis:, drew omens from 
the appeanuice of the entmils of the snendeed vicliois; a quick or 
continued mo^'eincnt of the heart or liver wtis an omen of success in war 
(W. Ellis^ P&fy/ttiiiiff FesfanrA^St i. pp J05, ^ 7 iy Cp, note on vi, 2, 4* 
34 . 5. they EauriAce a Tantp and spreading tho skin under them 
go to sleoPp awaiting a reTeXation in a dreanL Similarly the sooth¬ 
sayer Calchas was worshipped at Drium in Apulia, and per^ns who 
wished 10 inquire of him sacrificed a black ram and slept on the skin 
(Strabo, vL p. 284). Virgil (A^rn. viL 81 and Ovid (Faj^fi, 

iv\ 649 have described an ancient and much revered Italian omcle 
of FaunuSp at which the mode of cotisultation was similar ; sheep were 
sacrificed, their skills were spread on the ground, and the inquirer slept 
on them and received an oracle in a dream. No doubt the skin of the 
sacrificed animal was believed to exercise a sanctif>'ing and protective 
influence over a person who lay on i t or wrapt himself in S t, This belief 
explains the analogous use of the skiiu of sacrificed aniirkols in other 
religious rites. Thus at the great temple of the Syrian goddess in 
HierapoEis the worshippers after sacrificing a sheep, used to spread its 
skin on the groundp kneel on it, draw the sheep's feet and head over hta 
own head, and pray tb? goddess to accept the sacrifice (Ludan, 

Sjrrjn^ 55 ). At Athens a person who w'os being purified stood with his 
left foot on the skin of a sheep that had been sacrificed to Zeus {see note 
On i. J 7 - 4)- At the marriage of the Fiamen and Flaminica at Rome 
the skin of the sheep which had been sacrificed u^ns spread on two seats 
placed side by side, ^md (he couple sat doivn on it (Scrvms, on Virgil, 
j^jTir. iv, 374). A similar custom was perhaps observed at all Roman 
weddings (Fesitis, ij? pL 114 ed, Muller). The use of 

shoes made out of the ^in of sacrificed animals i$ to be explained on 
the same principle- (For examples set note on ix. 39- 8.) 

These practices are ilEustmtcd by the monuments. Thus on a relief 
at Naplesp representing a scene of snitbtion, the novice Is seatedp with 
his head muffled^ on the skin of a sheep or ranip while a priest pours a 
libation on an altar (Schreiberp 1, pi, xiv. 1), Again, on a 

vose-palnting Ulysses evoking the shade of Tiresks is represented sitting 
with his feet on the skin of the sacrificed ram /mdify\ 4, 

pi, six.) See also note on i 37. 4. 

Customs of this sort were not confined to the indent world In the 
highlands of Scotland a man desirousi of r^eiving an oracle used some¬ 
times to lie all night in a lonely place wrapt «p in a coVs skin (Marrinp 
* Description of the Western Islands of Scotland,^ in Pinkerton^s 
tjftd Trtnf^hj 3, p, $to; cp. Miss Gordon Cummings In jVt-ArffjSfjp 
p, ( 74 )- The Algonquin Indians of New England teO of a m.an who 
could divine cn:rylhing by dreaming on a magic bear skin (C, G. Lekml, 
7 ’ 4 c A/gam^uin Engtuffd^ p, 344). Among the Basuto* 

of South Africa as soon as n woman is with child a sheep is sacrificedp 
in order to render the gods propitious to herj and the skin of the animal 
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is rendered supple and made in“tO an apron, which $trv^ to screen her 
from witchcraft (CasaJis, TA^ p. 251 )* Apm, amouff the 

«ame tnbe when a woman is betn^ purihed after childbirth^ her parents 
sacrifice a sheeps and make the skin into a kind of scarf, which series to 
hold the child at the inOitheE^s back till it 5s weaned {Casalis, aV, 
p, I pa), Same of the aborigines of Queensland carefully fiay their 
slain foes and pfcser^'e the skin with tlie hairy ssilp and even ibe finger 
nails altached. *‘Thcy look upnn it as a powerful ^medicine’ and 
co^xsr their patients with it aa wnth a blanket^ (Fison and Howitt, 
JCaim/iire* and ATurffttif p. 233 note)+ 

35. t, the island of Patroclus. Sec u 1, i note. 

35 , t. another beyond Snninm etc This Is the islaiid now called 
MaJtn?mst { 4 ong islandwhich Ues off the sonth^t coast of Attica. 
It consists of a bam and mgged ridge of met, eight miles long from 
south to north, extending parallel to the coast from opposite Cape 
Sunlinn to a point beyond Thoritiis. Strabo, following AflemidomS; 

(ix, 399 j X. p, 4S5) that the island waa fio Greek furlongs in 
length, which is too shorL The distance of the island fmm the shore 
varies from z to 4 imtcs. Its highest point is about ^20 feet above the 
sea. The island is inhabited only in summerp when, herdsmen cross 
over from the realnbnd with tbeir docks. There are wells at various 
places in iL The island appears not to have been permanently tn^ 
habited in antiquity, for Strabo (ix. p. 399) and Pausanias (vili 14. 12) 
speak of it as desert. The isle of Cmnao in which, according to Homer 
(//, ill 44 3 X ^*nris enjoyed Helen on their flight front Sparta, was by 
some identified with this island off the coast of Attica (Euripides^ 
//r/fjtf, r67o ; Strabo, ix. p. 399; Mela, il 109; Schol on 
Homerp //. iiL 443). But Fausaniaa identified Cratiae with an island 
off Gytheutn (iii. 23 . 1}* Stephanus Byiantlus^ agreeing w'ith or 
following PausamaSt says (j.17. tliat Helene was so called 

because Helen had landed on it after the taking of Troy. He says that 
the island was also called Mactis (*long*) on account of its length. 

See Leake, AfAertf, 2- p- 66 sf. ; Bureian^ i. p. 356. 

35 , 3. Salamis. The island of Salamia has the shape of an 
irregular and much indented crescent, the boms of which arc lumcd 
towards the west. Its length from north to sotitb « about 9 miles; 
its greatest breadth from east to west about 10 miles. The horns of 
the crescent consist of two chains of hills which are united nt the middle 
by a low isthmus only a mile and a quarter wide. The northern hom 
stretches Like a bar acress ihe southern side of the bay of Eleusi% 
leaving only a narrow and tortuous channel into the bay at its eastern 
and western ends. Thus the bay presents from many points of viewr 
the appearance of an inland lake^ The hills of Salaitiiis arc low; the 
highest point is only about 1250 feel above the sea. Their sidea are 
sparsely wooded wilh plne^ and shrubs, and are furrowed by numerous 
small watef-courses, which are generally dry. The most considerable 
of these streams is at the south-western comer of the island ; it is 
probably the Bocarus or Bocalia of the ancients (Lycopbren, 

45^ : Strabo^ ix. p. 394)^ The soil even of the Uthmua is thin and 
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fllonyr but is adapted for ihe cidtis'ation of the and the olive, tn 
antiquity the Island produced honey (Eunpides^ Tj^des^ 754) and 
cheese (StrabOj tx. p^ 3^5)^ There Vk-as a tradition thnil Athena had 
firs^t created the olive in ^^amls {Euripides, Tr^adf^^ 799 )- At present 
the island groiA-s com and %incs. 

Strabo (4e.) describes the dty of Salamis as situated hestde a bay^ 
on a peninsula which jutted due towards Allica* The bay to which he 
refers U the bay of AmiviaJti on the eastern coaAt of the island, facing 
towards Piraeus- It is bounded on the north and south by two penin¬ 
sulas, of which the southern one is tnocb the lon^en At the head of 
the a bttk n-ay from the shore, is the modem vitlni^e of 
In the water of the bay may be seen numerous remains of the ancient 
harbour i and on the peniusukt now crnwtied by a windmill, which 
bounds the bay on the north, are the foundatlnns of ancieiit building 
and extensive, though insi^nilicant^ remains of the walls and towers of 
the city of Salamis. Strabo saj-s (ix, p, 393) that there was a atitl older 
dty named Salamis or the south side of the island, facing tovinrds 
Aeglna Xear a small port lu the sotitb-w'estem part of the island 
Dodwell observed, at the foot of the hibsj some andent traces and 
foundations of consideobEe eatent, but so overgrown with shrubs and 
bushes thill he could nm ejcamine them properly. Possibly these may 
be the remains of the older Salamis^ H, G. Loiring,. however,, believed 
that Salamia was always on the bay of but that □tiginaily the 

dty Mended more to the south, being connected by wajls with tlie 
long, narrow, nagged promontory which bounds the bay on the south. 
This southern promonlory, the sharp extremity of which Is now called 
Cape is probably the ancient Cytiosuxa (Hcitidatiis, viii 76 

sf.) A round hill which projects conspicuously Into the bay of AmMoM 
from the north side of the promontory w-as supposed by Lolling to be 
what ££ophocles called ibt Cychrcati hill" (Sophocles, quot^ 

by 5>tephanu4 Bymntius, Kfj^petb^ irdycKf; cp, Lycophron, Cat- 
called Its summit is crowned by 

a prebisiorlc tumulus. Qn its northern slope are some graves and 
squared blocks ; on its soiithem $lde are romains of ancient walls ; on its 
western face aro numerous sea-caves into v^hich, in rough weather, the 
waves break. These ci^^s may be the tav'Cms of Cychreus,^ men¬ 
tioned by Lycophttm {CiWandrOt 451); for Cychreus, as a son of the 
sea-god Poseidon (Apoilodomi, iii. tj. 7; Diodorus, iv. 72), would 
naturally have his home beside the sea. The walls at the soutbem foot 
of the bill may be, as Lolling Conjectured, the remains of the sanctuary 
of Cychieus mentioned by Pausanias (j. 36, l). 

In the market-place of Salamis there was a Slatne of Solon. He 
vroA represented as if haranguing the people, wnth one hand in his robe„ 
perhaps in the attitude of the noble statue of Sophocles which adorns 
the LaterTEDr The staEue was erecEed in the early part of the fourth 
century {Aeschines^ L 25 ; Demosthenes, xlx. 751, p. 420). The 
heroine Salamis, the mythical ancestress of the SalaminiaRs, seems to 
have had a sanctuary dedicated to her in the city of Salamis j for in 
18 Si there was fished up out of the bay a pedestal of Hymettian marble 
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mstrilKd with a dedication lo S^kmis by tbc cat-alry. The pedestal 
prtihably supporled a statue of Salamis and stood in her sanctuary' 
(H. & Lolling, ‘ Inschnft aus SaJamis,’ MtMet'l d. last, ift 
7 (1882), VP ' 4c^4+)- 

At two other places in the Island of Salamis there are some and cut 
iviiiaim which may be noticed. One of these pkee* is dose to a cape 
about two miles north of the mins of Salamis^ at the northern end of 
the castcni strait which imites the bay of Eleuais with the sea. A short 
way to the north of the cape lies the island of Atm. The vestiges of 
antiquity are to he seen a little to the south of the headland. Here at 
the foot of a perpendiculiLT cliff of grey rock, in the clefts of which birds 
of pray btiild tlieir nests, is an iitscripjion carved in the rock (C /. /t. 
iiu No. io?ii pp^ ■244* states that the prtsldcnts of the 

tribe Hippcthoittls inscribed their names here out of respect to the 
goddess*” In front of this difl; with its inscription, is a roughly con- 
strticted terrace abou! 40 fcet long, which may hav-e supported an altar. 
A little to the sonthj half w'ay up the side of the hill which 

here advances to the sea, are two terraces^ one above the other, the 
supporting walls of w’htch are constructed of fine polygonal masonry in 
good preservation. The lower teirace is about 145 feel long and ]l 
feet higlL The npper leiraceij which rests on the low-eras on a pedestal, 
is brge enough tu contain a senaU temple. Some w^-hewn blocks 
lying about on ll may have belonged 10 the building which the lerraccs 
were built to support- At the back of the terraces the hillside rises 
very nigged and steep, Eastward the upper lertace h prolonged beyond 
the spUpporting w^ls. On this prolougadon of the terrace arc the 
foundations of a quadrangular building, about 40 feet long by 20 feet 
wide t they are standing to the height of one course above the groundK 
H. C. Lolling conjectured, with great probability, that the sonctuaiy' 
of Sciradian Athena, which we know to have been on the coast of 
Salamis (Hcrodotuit 94; cp. Plumrehi 

stood on the upper terrace ; and that the foundations on the eastern 
prolongntion of the terrace are those of the sanctuary of the w-ttr-god 
Enyollus^ which Solon fonuded near Cape Sciradium in Salamis to coii> 
memorate u victory which he won here ov-er the Megorians (Plutarch^ 
Thus the headland a little 10 the north of the ruins is 
probably Cape Scfnidium ; and the goddess mentioned in the roct-cui 
inscription is Sdradian Aihenn. 

The second place w-here some notable ruins are to he seen is at and 
near the monastery of the ranagia Phanaromeine ^ ‘ V'irgia brought to* 
hght^ which stands in a narrow plain by the shore, on the north¬ 
western promontory of Salamis^ commanding view^ of surpas^ng 
loveliness across the hay to the coasts of Aitica and Mcgata. 
The strait is here so narrow that, nbout a mile to the west of the 
tnoua^tery, a ferry plies regularly and gives its modern name 
* the feny ”) to the extremity of the promontnryi^ The monasteiy, sn 
irregular but picturesque pile of turrets, cupolas, and battlements, is still 
much frequented by the pious, and probably occupies the site of ^ 
andeni temple; for many large squared blocks are to be seen at tt, 
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tD^ether with some fra^miertts cif Dunt caiumrks, Leake ^uppo&ed that 
the mona^ery stands on the site ot the temple of Sciradian Athena. 
On the stfminit af the hil3 which rises to the south of the monastery are 
considerable remains of an andent fortTOs^ consisdug of foundations of 
ivalls and of towers, both round and square, of considerable thickness 
and strength. They are consinjcted of a mixture of itimll stones and 
large unhewn blocks. The ruins are no doubt those of Budonxm, a fort 
which Thut^'dides <ii. 5 j) describes as sitmuoi on the promontot^' of 
Salamts, which Itjoka towards Mcgara; the Atheuiaua garriKaned it and 
kept three guard-ships here to prevent the Megarians from sailing into 
the bay of Eleu^ls. The Peloponnesians captured it in 429 B.a, but 
wePt obliged to evacuate St precipitately the neicl day (Thuc>'d ides, i. 93 
ff. ; Diodorus, xii. 49; Stephanus Eycantius, s.v. 

^ OnSalamlsxe Dodwclh 1, pp, 5?4-slO: Lcake^ t pp, 166-Z76; 

VtStherp WHif p, 321 ; Burstan, i, pp, 363-365 ; 

Hr Belle, Tritil anoAri en p. 343 * H. G. Lolling, * Der Temper def 

Athene Skinu ynd du Vorgehoge Skfradion auf Salmnis,^ arcA. /wf* 

ta AfA^j I (1876), pp^ Z27 -Ij£; l^ 4 , 'Die Meerenge ven //*iL w. 

£r7Kt CurltMs pp. ; Bsedeket.^ p. 117. On 

some imcriptbofti of Safainia see P+ ^fo^CeauXp 'Iiuvripdons de SalniCdfie,' 
Sa/IAitt CiTfT-. //A/Miptff 6 ttS83|, pp, 531-559. On -coltis of Saliinik m 
U, Kohler, tn .W/Arr 7 . if. arrA. m AfAfn, 4 (tfiTOL p, 3^0 As to the 
bottle of Balamls tee below, L 56^ a note^ 

36. 2 . rt Ifl said tliat Oychrens flrat called the Maud by its 
present name *tc. The island of Salamis is said to have been originally 
called Sdms and Cychrea, after the heroes Seims and Cychreus (Strabt^ 
Ix. p. J95; Stephanus Byrantius^ j.?/. Kvxpttus nyaq; Eustathius^ 
C&mwn/iify Btany^ti'uxt 3<i7j in G^sgrufiAi Grata ed* 

Muller^ 2. p JU ; as to Cychreus sec below, i. 36. 1 note). Aeschylus 
$peaks of the Cychrean shores^ {Fmiaifjf, 570), meaning thereby the 
coast of Salamis. A mutilated inscriptian^ which has already been 
often referred to in the present volume 1SS4, 

p 169 seems to speak of ^‘the ancient cit>^ sumamed Cychrea” in 
Sahimis. As to the Cychrean hill ^ see above, p. 478. Diodorus says 
(Iv. 71) tliat Salami 5, one of the twelve daughters of Asopus, was carried 
off by Poseidon to the island which afterwards bore her name, and in 
which she had by the god a $on Cychreus, who became king of the 
Island. 

36, 2 . FMla«m the son of Emyaacea - ixtrrenderM the Uland 

to the Athenians etc. When the dispute between Aibeus and Megara 
for the posso$$lgn of Sakmis was submitted to the arbitration of the 
Lacedaemonians^ Solon is said to have alleged, in support of [he Athe¬ 
nian cbinij that Philaeus and Eurysacea, two sons of Ajax, received the 
Athenian citizenship^ surrendered the island to .Athena, and settled In 
Attica, one of them at Brauron, the other in MeUie^ and that PhibLeus 
gave his name to the Attic township of Fhilaidae, to which Pisistratus 
belonged (Plotaixht io)u Pausanias makes Philaeus a son of 

Eury saces and grandson of Ajax. But Pherecydes {quo[cd by Marcch 
Unus, tG/a TAutj^tiidti, 3, in Westemiann's p, 1H7) 
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&nd Herwlo^js (vi. 35)^ with whom lacer wiitcrs agr«e (Plutarch^ l.r. ; 
Scephantafi Byiantius, xt . ; T«15M3, ea S 3 % 

make Philaeui a san of Ajaic. Cp, J. TdpfTer, pi 

269 

35 , 2. the Athfiiuaiifl eatpellsd the Salamlniamt, on the groniid 
that they hM pnrposelr s^ack in the war with Oassander. 
\Vh\\^ Cinder was bcsie^ng SaUmis he gained a naral victory' over 
an Albeman fleets and all chc Snlammians whom he captured on board 
ihe Athenian ships he relea^^ without ransom. This Jcnily gained him 
the eonfidciice of the Salaminfans, and they flurrendered their city and 
t$hind to him (Fol^'aenus, iv, li). This seems to have happened in 
31 B.C. (Droysen^ GeifA. d. \l. r, p, 250)* Cassander 

had a short time pnev-temsly been fortred by Poiyspcrchon to raise the 
siege of Salamis (Diodorus, xvWl 69), Cp,^ Paus. i. 25. 6. From 31S 
JtrC. Onward Satamis seems to have been occupied by 4 Macedonian 
garrison for nearly ninetj' years. In 229 fi.c, Aratus succeeded in 
restoring it to Athens (Pbfarch, Jrafus, 34 ; Pans, it, 3, 6 j Droysen, 
CfscA. d. iiL 2. p, 37). [c was probably after thus 

reco'i'ering the island that the Athenians punished the SaJaminians in 
the way here described by Fausanias. 

35 . 2. had been choeen general of Salamis. The general of 
Salamts i$ mcntioried in Attic inscriptions (C. /. > 4 + iin Nos. 469^ 595)- 
Along with the archon of SaEamis, who was appointed by lot (Aristotle^ 
CefishYufiffn AtAois, 54), he superintended the sacrifleta ofTered by 
the Athenian tads to Aja^ at Salamts (see below). 

35 p 5. hon^B continue to be paid by the Athenians to AjaJC, 
A festix^I of Ajax* comprising a procession, a saciihcc to Ajax, athletic 
sporty and a regatta* was annually celebrated in Salamis. On these 
occasions the Athenian lads regidarly rowed over to the Island 

and took ]Mrt in the ceremonies and contests (Hesychtus, r.t^ AlAmia ; 
C /, A, ii. No^ 4fiy-4yj); on one occasion at least they beat the 
Salaminians in 'the long race» (C. A A. li. No. 470}^ Tt may have 
been at this festiml that the Athenians used to set out a suiE of armour 
on a couch in honour of Ajax (SchoL on Pindar. jVfJw, ii. 19); but more 
probably perhaps the ceremony was performed beside the statue of 
Ajax In Athens (Paus^ i+ 5, 1 Cp. A ^fommsen, 

4rr 5 Tapfrer^ j.w. ‘Alanteiap^ /*£iuf/s n 

p. 936 jyp, 

35 . j. there w ui altar of Emryisaces at Atheuifl. The Eitry^ 
saceutn or sanctuaiy of Eury-saces was In the quarter of Mclite^ on or 
ne^ the Market Hill, beside or in the market-place (HarpocrariorLp 
ELiptvrairciov and Kii^Xniv^Tijf; SuidaSj j.T'* Ei'^ixrwKTj? 3 Ar^w- 

men/ fo S&^AffcUds Oidtfiiis Cff 7 f?neuj, Pindorf s AvAw Seenie/ Gmeer^ 
P- ; Pollux* vii, 132 sg.) 

35, 4 . The inhabitauis of SalaMia eay that when Ajax dieA the 
flower appeared for the flnt time la their land etc. The common 
legend Was ihnt when Ajax fell on his sw'ord at Troy* the purple 
hyacinth sprang from his blood inscribed with the letters Al Al^ wbich 
form at once the first sylbble, twice repeated, of his name In Greek and 
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an scdnmation of sorrow (Ovid, J/ff. sl a m xiii. 39 1 i Pilajr, 
M M Jcxl 66; 5 cho 1 . on ThcociituSj x, aS; Eustathius, on Homer, IL 
ii- $S7t Pr 265)* The legend here record^ by Pausanios differs^ from 
the common one in two respects; it represents the flower as having 
sprouted in Salamis instead of at Troy, and as not being the hyacinth. 
Pausanias recognised the letters on the hyacinlb^ but referred ihem to 
the myth of Hyacinth {iii. 19. 5). A vaae-painungt which depicts Ajax 
about to commit suiddev show^: the flower growing from the ground 
inscribed with the full name of Ajax (St. Petersburg) 

for rSbJ^ p. 13$). Milton calls the hyacinth *^ihat sanguine flower 
i nscribed with woe ” 106)- 

35 . 4- the aimfl wor« washed ashore at the grava of Ajax 
^‘ W'Titu Ulysses was shipwrecked^ the shield of Achilles was washed 
ashore at the tomb of Ajax^ and having been set up on the grave it was 
itruck by lightning on the morrow” (Ftolcmaeus^ AW, I/tsL 5 in AfyfAa- 
£rii/A/ ed. Westemann, p. 192). Cp. Att/A^L ix, 

ti% and 1 16. 

35 . As to the sise of JJaX ^ man of Myala said that etc. 
The following atoi^^ of the discovery of Ajax's bones is told also by 
j'hilostratus (Hrrvka, ii 3), who says that the emperor Hadrian wtmt 
to Troy, embraced and kissed the bones^ and rais^ a new tomb over 
ibem. The bones, according to Philostratus, were said to be those of 
a man eleven cubits tail. It is said that Agamemnon would not surter 
the body of the siudde Ajax to be burned in the usual way; and that 
thtTtfere of all the Creeks who fell at Troy Ajax was the only one 
whose remains were Laid in a coffln (Apoll^orus, Mfif/oma 
cd Wagner, p. 67 ; AfytA&gr^fiAi Gnbra\ ed* Wagner, 1, p 205 ; 
Pfailostratus, /firoifdt, xiiL 7 ; Eustathius, on Homer, IL 11 , 557, p, 
285). The grave of Ajax was at Rhaetcum in the Troad (Apollodoru^ 
/.r, ; Quintus Smymacus, v. 653 ^.) j besides the tomb there was 

here a satictiiary of the hero and a statue of him which Mark Antony 
carried oLF and Augiisitis restored (Strabo, xiiL p 595). 

35 . the remotest tribe of Celts c^ed Oaharenges. The name 
Cnbarenses (Ku^aper^) may perhaps \x akin to Cavan, the name of a 
Gallic tribe in the valley of the Rhone (Strabo, Iv. p 1S6)- 
35 . 6. Protophanefl. Cp v. 21. m 

35p 6. Asteiiux Cp. viL 3 . 5 , 

35 , 7^ Temenotbyrao. From the evidence of inscriptions and 
coins it appears that Temeuotbyme was at or near the modem 
See VV, M, Ramsay, cf Ana p r43 ; 

iie C^rr. J? (1893)^ p 365. PaLisanias's story of 

the recovery of the boues of Hyllus at Temcnothyrae may have been 
read liy Philostmtus, who says li, 7) that the bones of Hyllus 

son of Hercules was to Ik seen in Phrygia. Temcnoihyiae' which 
Pausunias calls a city of Upper Lydia, is placed by all the Byzantine 
lists in Phiygia (Ramsay, ep, 0/. p 148). The river Hyllus which 
flowed near Temenothyme <g 3 ) was a tributary of the Hermus {H orner* 
//. xx, 3 SI, Herodotus, i. 8 ■ Strabo, sdii. p. 636), Other stories of the 
discovery of giants" bones art told by Strabo (xvri, p 829), PhilosUatus 
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iL)t PytgOQ 1 1 in 5frr)&/flw riorum mira^ 

h'lium Granu^ ed. WestcrmaiiTi, p. 1^^ Fliiiy (jV, /A viL 73 

and i^olinus {u 90 jp.) Stitli stories prabably sometimes oH^oated in 
tile discovery of the fossil bones of large aniinaU, Talcs of giants and 
monsters^ which stand in direct connexion witb the finding of great 
fossil booes, are scaiieitd broadcast over the mythology of the world. 
Huge bones, found at Pnnto Banto Elena, in the north of Gua^'ajquil, 
have served as a foundation for the story of a colony of giants who 
dwelt there. The whole area of the Fampas is a great sepulchre of 
enormous extinct animats; no wonder that one great plain should be 
called the * Field of the giants," and that such names a^ * the hill of the 
giant,^ ' the stream of the an iinaV should be guides to the geologist in 
his search for fossil bones" {E. B. Tylor, Earfy Misfarj tf/ 
p. J 23 }, In Sidly vast quantities of bones of animals long extinct in 
the island (including mammoths^ elephants, and hippopotamuses) have 
been found and have given rise to the usual fible of giants tlmt dw-elt in 
the land long ago (A^ Holm, GfjJiukU *SfWVvVwj, i. pp. 57^ 
story thnit the war between die gods and giants loot place in the great 
plain of Megalopolis in Arcadia seems to have been due, at least in 
part, to the discover}' of mammoth bones there. See ^'lii. 29. r note. 
Fossil bones of animals such as are now only observ'cd in Eastern 
Africa have been found in abundance in the bed of a stream near the 
village of in Atdca, to the 5 oMth-cast of Ml. Pcntelicus (Milch- 

bofer, Er/atif. /'er/, lii.-vi p^ 38). 

3 5. 8. C^ryon Is At Cadiz etc. Erythca, the island of Gery'oitf 

was commonly ideutllied by the ancients with the island on which Cadiz 
stands or with another island near it (Herodotui^ iv, 8 ; Apollodortis, ii 
5. to; Strabo, iii p, 169; Philostmtus, Vif. \\ 4 ; Flinyp 

jV. /f. iv\ 120; Silius liallcus^ xvi_ 195), Two trees, of a species not 
known elsewhere, were said to grow on Ceryon's grave and to drip 
blood j they w'ere called Gerj-on's trees and are described as didering in 
appearance both from the p/itui /iVa (irfrc'?) and the pmuj mariUma 
{iTiVKtf) (Philostmtus, F'lV. v. 5), HeCaUicus denied that 

£r)'tLcn was the island of Cadiz and maintained that it was an Island 
off the coast of Ambmcia (Arrian, ii. t6. j). Cp. K. Muhenhoff, 

A//£r^iimsJirufid£, I. p. 130 

36 . I. a. trophy of the victory which fhenimtocks ei<i VtTien 
the festival of Ajax was being held at Salamls the Athenian lads 

used occasionally, if not regularly, to row to the trophy and 
offer sacrifice to Zeus of the Trophy (C A A, iL 3^o. 467). The battle 
of Salami^ (Aeschylus, 350 jy^. ; Herodotus, viii. 78 jy^.; 

Diodorus, 3tu J5 jg^,) has been much discussed by modem WTitcrs. It 
would be out of place to go into the subject here. Cp. Le;ike, 

3 . pp. 238-372 j G. LoeschckCf ' Die Schlacht bei Salxmls,’ F/ffJtAstrtff 
J^M^ckcr^ 23 (1877X PP- 35-33; W. W. Goodwin, ‘The battle of 
holamis,' Pa^rs iff /Ae Affiiwifaff ScAififi fff Clttsst^dJ Sladi^j <■!/ AfA^frs, 

I (1882-1883), PP- 149-262 i Wecklein, ' Ueber Thcmistokles und die 
Seeschlacbt bei ^amis,^ d. pAi{&s<fpA, CltssM 

d. k. A AAtbl d fPisjfff. zii JS92, pp. 2-35 ; A. Hauvette, in 
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Other references to the Jiieninire of the subject are Kiveti hy G. Busolt, 
7. p. tTQ in rS84 the botiom df ihe ainiit of 
S^lnm{3 was explored by divers in hope of discdi'ering some relict of 
t^e battle, but the etiierprise w.^ iioe successful {llpaKTi*ta ttk *Apvm(h 
AoyiA^;^ Eta 4 / 3 «ts, 18841 P- 14 

3 $* & HanotiiAtry of Qjebreus. During the dispuie between 

Athens and for the jwscssioEi of Sahrmis Solon sailed across to 

the island by nt^ht and soeri^ced to the heroet Peripheniiis and Cychreiii 
{Flularclt, Mattf wy Cychreui enjoyed dhine honoura at Athens 
{Pimarch, TlkfrfMSf loj. According to some, he slew an enormous 
serpent which had dei'aS'tatcd the island of Salarn-is (ApoHodorus,. iil. 134 
yj Dic^ozus, IV. 73; Tietzes, Sc^oL iio^ 451)- 

Accordiny to another form of the legend the serpent was bred by 
Cychreias and w^as otlkd the serpent of Cychreua, but it was CKpcUed by 
Eurylochus because it taingod the isLind; Demctcr, however, received 
^rpeiit at Eteusis and it became an attendant of the goddess 
(Hesiod, cited by Strabo, lx. p, 393), A later jationalistic version of 
the legend that Cychreua himself was sumamed Sequent (Ophis) 
on account of his cruelty, for which he wns e^cpelKcd by Eurylochui 
{Sjephanus Byianlius, sa'. Kt xpttoi * Eustathius, nit 

5o?i in GspgntpAi Gr^a ^T/jjWiCwrj, ed. hruller, 2. p, 314). 
Theie tal^ combined wntli the Btaiemenl of Fausantas m the present 
iwi^^e that Gychieuj was believed to have appeared in serpent form at 
Uic battle of Salami?, point dearly to the conclusiwi that in the original 
form of the myth Cychreus was himself the serpent, Cp. Otto Jahn, In 
Hc>^emann’s//jr«/fr/M. p. 12 ; J. Tdpffcr, p. 27a 

3 - an Maud tailed Payttalia etc. Ps^tiaJia, now called 
is a ruclEy island about a mile long, but low and nanow, 
at the soutbem entrance to the strait of Salamis (Butiian, 1. p. 

^ ft * * Hauvettc, in A^^n‘///er Ar^^Ativi Afitjiffns 7 

p. 350 #f.) Stmbo dttcribca it (ix, p. 395) as »a small island 
umnhabtl«d md iwty, which some call the e>e-so« of Piraeus " li 
w« supposed to be haunted by Pan (Aescliyltii, 447 «?.) As 

to the {ttndmer of the Persians in in and tbetr massaere after the battle, 
SM Aesdiyliis, • HerDdotus, viii, 76 and 95 ! Plutarch, Ariitidn, g • 

q». Paulas, tv. 36. 6. The number of the Persians who landed in 
Psyttalia u Rittitiemcd by Paiuonias alone. 

-. 11 ^ 5 ; * *^*j*!^ Athens to ElaaafB, which the Athenianj 
Way. Having completed his descriptiem of the Aiiic 
i^ands, Pausanias returns to Athens and sets out thence for Elcuisia 
along the Sacred Way. This was the road hy which the initialed went 
from Athens to Elensis: the antiquary Polcmo devoted a whole book 
to a description of the <Hafpocratjon. t.v. UfA ji*; 

J/iignum, p. 469 ^ i Dicacarchns, quoted by Athenaens, xiii' 

^m^AthJrio*]^*'’ • */V'' ^ P«sent highroad 

Athens 10 Eleusis follows very closely the line of the Sacred Wav 

Of the inonuments, mostly sepukhnil, which litted the ancient road a 
few reouins still exist at vanoui points along the route. The distaace 
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of Eleusis from ALhens hy tJiis road Is about 12 milfcS- The Sacred 
Way i«ms to have started from the Dipylum. This may be mfcTrtd 
from the fact that the first monument mentioned by Fausaciiaa on the 
Sacred Way is the tomb of ADthemocritus ^ for Plutarch tella us 
30) that Anthemocntiis w’as burled “beside the Thrlashat 
(fate, which is now called the DipyluirL*^ It [5 po&tible that the Sacred 
Way started from the Sacred Cate^ which was near the Piraeic gate 
{Pluiareli, SuNti^ 14), and that the Sacred G^tc is to be Ideutlfied with 
the gated] ke openm^ in the city-wall about 60 yards to the south-west 
of the Dipyltim {see note on L 2. 4). Even if the latter view be 
adopted, it is not surprising that the tomb of AnlhemocrlitE^ on the 
S^red Way should have been described by PJutareh ns beside the 
Dipylum. FoTp on this hj-potheslSf ihe two gates were very near each 
other: ihc roads leading fron\ them may have cons^erged and met at a 
shorl distance from the walls j and if the tomb in question was at the 
meeting of I he rond^ It may have been equidistant from the two gatesp 
However, it is unhbcly that religious processiotts parsed out through 
the Sacred Gatc^ sinetj as wre have seen above {p. 44}, the dead were 
carried out by that gate, and hence il w^ould probably be shunned as 
polluted and lll^mened. The ordinary highroad to Hlcusis most likely 
started from the Dij^lum; for Thrta, from which the Dtpylum took its 
old name of the Thriasian gate^ was between Athens and Eleusis^ Two 
baundar>''-stoneS|i each beartng the Inscription bouiidary of the road to 
Etetiijs" (C /. iL Xa 1075 i 5^5 P^ 51)1 

been found near the church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia Tnnda) a little 
way nutside of the two gates in question. One at least of the boundary- 
stones was not found in its uriginal sitiiatlon. 

t rom whichever of the two gates the Sacred Way started, it must 
have followed appro:ximately the line of the modena highroad to KIcusis. 
This road, running in a itorth-westerly direction, soon passes on the left 
the IkitanJc Garden^ conspicuous by hs tall and stately poplars, and 
enten the broad belt of olive-wood which still extends, as it doubtless 
utended in antiquity, along both sides of the Cephisii$ for mile after 
mile. Through this wood of ancient olives, with their massive gnarled 
trunks and pale green foliage^ the road nma for more ihiin n mile, cross™ 
ing sesetal ajnia of the CephisDS, which are generally dry and dusty, 
the water being diverted in many petty rntdeis to feed the obve-yards 
and gardens. Beyond the olive-wood the road at first gradually ascends 
through a bare stony tract where nothing grows but ihiitlea ? then it 
climbs more steeply tbe arid and rocky slopes of Mt. AfgaJeus, which it 
crosses by a narrow^ but easy pass^ enclos^ on both side* by low and 
desolate heightS4 Near the summit of the pass a rounds isolated bill, 
crowned by n church of St. Elias^ rises conspkuottsly on the right. 
From thas point of the road there is a famous view backward over the 
Athenian plain. The scene ii especially striking al sunset, when the 
Acropolis, rising high above the olive-woods^ with its temr^es lii up by 
the dying splendour of the sun, stands out against a background of 
pujrpk moorntains. A little further On the road turns and begins to 
descend, and Athens is lost fo sight. 
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About A milt further on wt pa» the dt^trted monasteiy of Dt^Jfnfj 
which probably occupies the $itc of the sanctuary of Apollo mentioned 
by Faqsanias fi 37- 6 note), tt stands on the left of the road enclosed 
by a high battletncntcd wall abov e which rises the dome of its Byzantine 
church. Beyond the monastery the road descends rapidly towards the 
shore, Her^ the ancient road may be traced for a long way on the 
north side of the poss^ runriiing paratlel to ihc modem highroad on the 
left bank of a dry w'atcr^surse whldi descends from she monasteryx 
The roaU wa$ partly cut in the rock, partly supported by a wall of rough 
stones on the side of the watercourse. As the road descends the sea 
appears at the further end of it, framed between the stony slopes of the 
hills which enclose the pasa. Further on, the paas opening outj w-e see 
sircCched below us, like a lake, the deep blue waters of the landlocked 
Gulf of Salamisv shut in on ihc south by ihe bare but beautidilty outlined 
hills of Salamis, on the north by a graceful sw'oep of the Attic coast, and 
backed by the distant heights of Cithaeroti and (he mountains of Megam 
on the west Through a dip betw^een the hills of Salamis and the 
mainland may be seen in clear weather the conspicuous peah of 

Cyllene in Arcadia with its crown of snow'. 

A mile or so after parsing the monastery we see cm the right of the 
road wme ancient masonry' and large blocks of stone at the foot of a 
ragged wall of rock, in the face of which many niches arc cut. This 
k the sanctuary of Aphrodite tnentioned by Fausanias (L 37-7 note), 
Sooti after this point the hills retire on both sides and the pas$ end^ in 
a little plain, iKtrreii and waterless but partially planted with olives, 
^side the shore. Herr the road rums sharply to the right and^ follow¬ 
ing the shore, runs northward, hemmed in between the sea on the one 
side and the grey^ and slopes of Ml Acgalcu^ on the other. Sooni 
however^ the hills trend inbuid a little, leaving between the foot of their 
declivities ^d the road a small lake or lazge pond of clear salt-water^ 
fed by a number of copious aaJc spnng^ the ancient Rhiti (Pausantas, L 

J). The pond ia formed by damming up the water of these springs 
by means of a stone dyke or embankment, beside which the modern 
road nans on a tiarrow atrip of sand between the pond on the right and 
the sea on the left. Fiedler observed dying-fish of the siw of herrings 
rising from the sudhee of the pool: he say? their flesh Is white and 
succulent, better than that of the sea fish in the neighbouring bay. la 
antiquity, as Pausanias tells us, the right of fishing benr was stnctly 
preserved by the priests of Eieu^it A strong stream, turning a mill, 
flows out of the pool into the sea. At the further end of the pond Mt. 

sends dowTi it? last spur close to the road 1 after passing It the 
road skirts On the right another salt-pool and enters the Thrinsion plain. 
The stream which issues from the second of the two jaUt-ponds turns, or 
rather uMd to turn, another mill Opinions have differed as to whether 
the ancient riMd ran, like the modem road, between the salt-pools and 
the SCO, or skroed the foot of the hills, making a circuit round the pools, 
■^e latter was Leake's view. He says that the marks of the indent 
chanot-wheeli am visible on the rocks at the fool of the hills on the 
inner side of the poolsx On the other hand, there aro vestigea of 
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Lhe ancioit road which $tem lo lead directly' ifltfl the southern of 
the iwD pooK Mr. Phllios, who has studied the spot re[:Ktedly^ 
lays that the ancient road, after tumlng inland and following the 
foot of the hill for some distanoej struck sir+iight through the middle 
of the pool, parallel to the modem road and at a distance of 40 lo 
50 paces from iL The traces of it have been obsen-'cd as fer as the 
fir^l mill (see Mr, D- Phillos^ in MtUML orrA. laH. m 
ig (1894)^ lbs In any case it seems probable that in 

antiquity the w^ter of the seJi-sptitigs was not dammed up as at present 
so as to fonn pools^ hut was allowed to flow directly into the sea In 
brooks which hence received the name of RhJti (' streams ^). 

After entering the Thriasian plain the road continues to skirt the 
shore. As the ground ls here low and marshyp the road is raised on a 
causeway^ which consists of ancient materials miKed with those of later 
ages. This causew^ay therefore marks the line of the Sacred Way. On 
the right of it^ about half a mile beyond the salt-pools, where the road 
to Elcutherae branches off across the plain to the rightT there are 
remains of an ancient inonuinent^ whic^ appears to have consisted 
originally of a cubical mass of earthy Cased with w^hite marble and 
supporting a tombstone. An inscription (fT. /. A. iii. No. J 77 ®) pro''« 
that the monument marked the tomb of one Strato, his wife Folia 
(Paula) Munatia^ and his son [sidotus. This sepulchre, one of the 
many sepulchres which lined the Sacred Way in antiquity^ is not men¬ 
tioned by Pausanios^ 

The Thriasion plain (HcrodotuSp viii. 6 Sf ix- 7 ! Thucydides, ii. ig 
and 11), through which the Sacred Way led to Elensis, is surroimdcd 
by mautuabs and hills except nn the souths where it is bounded by the 
Gulf of Salami s. It is about nine miles long from ea$t to w^esq and 
Sve miles wide at the broadest part, from north to south. The uorthem 
and western parts of the plain are atony and barren. Nearer the sea 
there is a tract of fertile comland, but it does not extend much to the 
north of Eleusis itself The monotony nf the otherwise treeless^ expanse 
is broken here and there by some scattered olive-trees and oaki tn 
spring and early summer the plaia is gaily carpeted in places with 
anemones, red, purplCt and blue. 

See Wheter, p. 425 ^7 -1 ChaiKtlefi p. 164 ; 7 ^^ Cm- 

^ ^ ™ TlMir, r, p. 
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13s jyy. ; Fiedler, r. p. So j Wdcketp I. p. 107 ; L 

a- P 1 Vischex, ErjMnfniMgvM Mttj £itiAritrAit p. 9^ 

^ VV. G. Clark. p. ^ ^ L. Frelleft ' r>c vu laem ElntuniiL,' 

Au/fftwaA/ii Att/idizei pp. ny-l^S ; Bursiaii, I, p. JsS jyy. } Fr. Lenor- 

niiuiil, ia Vfiii .Ww (Plfis, S li. Belle, 7 >i?jr 

onttM m p. 44 jw. I Mtlttihafer+ Eiirfm wm .-tifiiaf Er^wL Jlnf, Heft iu 

pp Baedcfccrp*pp, lio^ llS^r/.: 1. p., Bui/ftm 

* Carr. Hd/Mc fui, 17 (1693)1 p. igS^ The view of Athens from the pass of 
■A^Ajvf b desenoed by ChnEeaubrluidf, /tMratrK dr Paris d Jeruia/tfft^ I. p. 166 
; W, Murc,ys4frtiia/, 2. p 43 Jy. j «id Fr. Lenormant, a/, fi>. p. 455 i^g* 

36. 3. tba tomb of Antbemocritufl etc* Shortly before the ouv 
break of the PelDponneslan war Anthemocritus was sent by Pericles to 
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Megara and Spaurta to complain that the were -tncnoaching^ 

on the $acrcd lantL Ho died on ihe embassy; and the Athenians, 
believing thaE the Megamnj h^d murdered him, declared war against 
Mcgara and voted that Amhemooinis should be buried beside the 
Thnasian gate, that is, the DipyluiiL The MegarLanSf however, prote:^tcd 
their innocence- See Plutarch, jo, and above, p. 4^5. Demo- 

slhenes says (icii. 4. p, 159) that on account of this supposed murder 
the Athenians excluded iht Megarians ftonr the mysteries and set 
up a statue of Anthcmocritus in front of the gate, that 15^ the ThriEi- 
sian gate or Dip>’Iimi (Harpocratloii, svv, WvStfm^piTo^y The statue 
probably formed part of the sepulchral monument There were baths 
btiide the statue {Isaeus, quoted by Harpoontion, Aj:.) These baihs 
were probably-pyppljed with water by the aqueducts which traversed the 
city. The coursesf of these aqueducts are now known (see E. Ziller^ 

^ Untersuebungen uber die anti ken Wasserleitungcn in Aihen/ AftffAtiA 
ft. /mr in 2 (187?), pp, joy^rjj). Two of these 

aqueducts seem to have met near a cistern a little to the west of the 
church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia Triada) outside the Dipyluim Prof. 
Milchhnfer accordingly con;!^ctu^!s that the baths artd the tomb of 
Anihemocritus were in this neighbourhood (AWco vffM ErtauC 

Tert^ Heft ii. p 15), 

3 5. 3- whom even the Emimrer Eiidrian eould nut make to 
thrive. Hadrian was a benefactor of Megara (Paus. i 42. 5 j i. 
44. 6 ) and was styled by che }ilegafiims their founder, legislator 
and noiirisher^ (C A G. G. S. Nos. 70-71); but from PausanWs 
preseriT remark it would seem that the emperoris benefits had no 
fKrnumcnt cfTccT, Cp, Herttberg, GarAi^rA/f GrtA'A^niaif^is uftJ^r der 

ififr At/Wr, a. p, 3 q3-. 

36 , 4. Mifl graTfl of Molottna etc. When PIutaTih, lyranl of 
CrcLriA m Euboc,!, was threatened by PlitLp of Macedonia in 350 ttc,, 
me Alhemaits des|>atched .1 force under Phocion to his assistance: 
Phocioti was afterwards stiperseded by Molottus who, however, fell into 
Uie hands of the enemy. See Plutarch, Pkocion, i s-i 4. 

30 , 4 ' i p 1 ac 6 which caiJed Sdrcio etc. The situation of this olace 
ran approximatriy detefiniiicd. We lejim from Pausanias that it was 
teside a torrent called the Scirus between Athens and the Cephisus; for 
Pausanjas begins his description of the Sacred Way just outside Athens 
and does not reach the Cephisus till i. jy, 3. the only torrent 

which approaches the Sacred ^Vay between Athens and the Cephisus is 
the which rises in the hilU called Tourko-Voum to the north of 

Lycabettns and flows ttsund the north side of Athens in a deep bed. 
At the present day the course of this stream has been diverted in a 
nonh.wKterlydireEtbn to supply some oil-presses, so that ii does not now 
apprach the iini^d Way till near the Arboretum, immediately beyond 
the Bot^tc Garden nn the road to Elcusia j the water is however lost 
in the olive-grove before it reaches the road. But before this diversion, 
whirt snins to be recent, was made, the stream must have crossed the 
road to Elensti at a point a little short of the Botanic Garden. Here 
thflii, at a distance of about half a mile or » from the Dipylum, was 
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probably the place called SciruiiL See Leake+ 2* pp. 40, 41 ; 

!Miichhi!^fer, m A'nrUn v&n AHil^a^ ErluuL Ttxf^ Heft li. p. J 5 fy- 

Scimm was a notonous haunt of rakes, gamblers^ and prostitutes 
(Stephanus ASdphratit Episi. iii. S and 3 | ; 

Theopompus, cited by HarpoemtiorL^ Diviners also plied 

their trade here (Photius, Z^xrb?ff, f.v* ^Kipoi^). On the twelfth day of 
the month of Sdrophorioti^ which would £ill not far fttini Midsummer Dny„ 
A festival called Scira w^s celebnticd^ at which the piiestesA of AihcnOt 
the priest of Posddon-ErechtheuSp and the priest of the Sun went in 
procession from the AcropdUs lo Scirmm The priest of Fpseidon- 
Erechtheus carried a white umbrella in the procession (Harpociation 
and Suidas, - Schol. on Aristophanes, Eccl^j. iS; cp. 

Fhotius, s.w. Ev/por and EKipa^)* A sacied ploughing took 

place at Sciium once a year in memory^ of the origin of agriculture 
(Plutarchf C^rtja^n/fa 42). This ploughing may very well 

have formed part of the ^ridsummerfesUvra of the Scira; for Xenophon 
advises the &rmer to break up his faliow land at Midsummer 
wrV'KT, xvL rj #y.) Some li?e writers of antiquity speak of a temple 
or Sanctuary' of Sdradian Athena at Srirum (Pollux^ is;, 96 ; EckkcFs 
Amrdiyf^ Grmi^Of pr joop Hue 25 ; EustathiuSp on Homer, Od. i, 

io7j, ij97)^ But they probably confused ScErum with the temple of 
Sciiadinn Athena at Phalenim (see i i. 4 note). Jf there had been a 
temple of Sclradian Ashena at Scirum, Pausanias w^ouJd probably have 
mentioned it. Other geographical wriier^ who mention Scimm (Stiabo, 
ix. p. 593 ; Stephanus Hyaantius, Eiei/w) are equally silent oa to 
A temple or sanctuary of Scirndian Athena at the place. The name 
Scimm and the epithet Sciradian (.J^i'flwJ applied to Athena seem to be 
derived from a word meaning ‘whiJc earth,' ^gypsum-^ (SchoL on 
Aristophanes, iVasps^ 926 3 Suidas and Photius, Zcncuffp JrV. ; 

Eekkeris Afr^edv^/a Gra^ra^ p. 304, line 8 sg^.} 

On the fest ival, the mrajimg of the Tuunc^ and Ehe question whether there was 
a Eemple of Scimdian Athena at fiemim see K, O. M UiWh A S^^rrytmf 2 . p. 

162 ; K. F. Hmnuin, (t^£Fdi£fisfh£^ I tl, 141 G- F. 

tiehoraann^ A/iertAimirr, 2 . p. 474 ; Fr, Lenornumt, P 1 n£ Sa^e^ 

^179 /yy ,; K. Bottichcr, in ^ W J Aug. Monintsen^ 

Aftw'flAjyw, p. 440 ' DEe Attische tikimbhiittche/ 30 (i-Sgt)^ 

pp. 108-136; C. Waehsmutb, jDw 1, pt 441 jyy. | C Robert* 

I^Atbcmi Skuas acid die ;SkirophjnriCT/ 30 (lES^h PP- 349"J?9 : 

Koihdej in /itrmfj, 3 1 {1S&6), op. 1 16' r S Freilcf, Gri^i. * t. p^ 

204 ; P, Slcngd, ^ 124, p. 1701 

4. a soothsayer from Dodona named Sdrm Philodioms in 
the Second book of his Af/Ais represented Seims as an Elcusiniaii sooth- 
BaycT: Praxion. on the other liand, derived the mime Scimm from the 
notoHous Sciron (HarpocraLton, f.r?. Eie+poi?; as to Sciron cp. Pans. i. 
39 - fi ^ i. 44 ’ ^ Others derived the name from the Salaminian 

hero Scirus (Suldas and Fhotius, Z^xtro/f, Esipus). See i. 39, 6, 
note on * Sciron,’ 

36 . 5, the tomb of GepMaodoTUa^ We learo from Polybius 
{Kvii, 10) that the embassy of Cephisodorus to Rome, mentioned by 
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Pau&aniAA (g 6)j took place b OL 145. 3 (198/7 B.C,), shortly before 
the bg,ttle of Cytiosccphalae^ in whicli Philip of Ntaeedonui ii‘as 
defeated by the Romarts under Flamininus. Nothing seems to be 
kuoHTi of Cephisodonu beyond wlm Pausanias tells us here. 

86, 6. afler he had slMa Alexandetp son of Cassander. See I 

m. I, 

37 * I, Heliodoniis H&llap whose picture etc. Kothing more is 
known of this man. Ft is tio! even certain from Pausanias^s expression 
whether the picture was a portrait of Hcliodorus or a painting by him. 
PreMcr p, i3o) and Schubait inti'll 

9 pi- jot) understood Pausania^s expression in the 

laiter wmy. An ancient painter of this name is not LnoiiiTi from any 
other soUiXCr Jn fatTiurof understanding Paiisanlas to mean a portrait of 
Cephisodofus might be quoted a piralleE expression in is. 33, j, 

37* 1. Aceatinra - the daughter of Xanoclea etc. This lady 

IS memioned as Accstiuin daughter of Xcnocles^ a itian of the town¬ 
ship of Achamac in a list of noble ladies preser^'ed in an inscription 
(f 7 . ii. No. ^56). From another inscripttnnp found in the precinct of 
Dcmetcr at EJeusis, wc learn that A statue of Sophocles, brother of 
Acesiium, u'as set up there by his wife. The inscription runs as follows 
(Cr /r A. iL Na 1414); Ctesicleai member of an orgiastic socictyp 
daughter of Apoilonius, a man of the township of AchaTuae, dedicated 
(this statue of) her husband Sophocles sun of Xenneies of the township 
of AcharMcj he was twice torchbearer to Demeter and the Maid," 
This inscription therefore confirms Fausanlas's statement that Sophocles 
son of Xcnocles held the office of torcbbtirer. The aame Sophocles 
sctinslo^ mentioned in another inscription which however^ mutilated 
(C- /. A, if, Nft to47), Acestium and her brother Sophocles apparenlly 
lived about the begiuniog of the first century li.c. Cp. I Tdpffer, 
Aj/iscA^ C€rT^ta£tV, p. 73, 

The torthbearer was one of the two chief digntearies who oSiebtod 
at the Eleusinian mysteries, the other being the hiemphant, who ranked 
him. The olfice of torchbearcr was throughout the whole period 
^dassical antiquity hereditary b the family of the Ceryccs or ‘heralds' 
(Palis. Ih 33, 3). From the present passage of Pausanias, indeed, taken 
in conjunction with a passage of Plutarch 1), it has often 

been inferred that at some time, the fanuEyof the Cerycts becoming 
exlintt, the office uf torchbearer was transferred to the family of the 
Ly^uds, For Themistocles belonged to the L>i:omids (Platarch, / r) 
and here Pausanbs informs us that the office of torchbearer was heid 
by many of Themisiades’s descendants. But Paiiwnias does not tcIL 
^ whether the descendants of Themisiocics who held the office were 
descended from him in the male or b the female fine. ]f they were 
descended frem him in the male line, they must of course have been 
Lye^ids^ and the supposed transference of the office from the Cervees 
to the Lycomids must have taken place. But the Inscriptions rfted 
above, by sho^ng that the descendants m question belonged to the 
Wwoshipof Achareae^ prove that ^ey were descended bom Th™istocles 
in the female line* For Tbemisicjcles belonged to the tow-nship of 
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Phreari (Piiitajch^ J ), not of Achnmofi ; ajid tf Sopbocle^ 

Xciiodea, Bind iho rtsl of his descaidam$ mcnEicintd fay Pausaojas had 
beon dc^c^nded from bifn in th« male line^ they al^ must have belonged 
to ihe township of Phreari, As thty did not+ they must faa%'e been 
descendants In the female line^ and cannot therefore hai'e been Lycomids. 
From which it follow^ that ihc supposed tiansferonce of the office of 
torchbearer from the Ceryces to the L^Tomids did not take place. Sec 
W. Dittenbergerp in 20 ( p- 10 The old error is, 

vhiEh others on the same subject, repeated in some recent books, 

a7. a prodiiot of tho hero LaciuSp and a towmiup named 
LacLadae. K. O, Muller (Z?»e j. pp. j j 4 1^7 identified 

Lacius with Rhadus, as to whom sec vii 3* i is. 2. Three or 
four hundred yards to the right {north) of the road to ^eusisp just before 
j-QU come to the Potanic Garden^ there is a sinaLI rulued church of St. 
David huth on the site and with the materials of an ancient edlhcc. 
Fr, Lenormant thought that this church marked the site of the precinct 
of Lacius {La Phie Sarr/f, p. 20|]u The township Laciadae belonged 
to ihc tribe Oeneis (Stephanas B^'^antius and Phodus^ 

Aaxtd&ii). It produced radishes (Hes^ehius^ i.v. AaiodSai; Suidas, 
j.v. u Among its members were Miliiades and Cimofi 

(Plutarchp 4 ; id., 22). 

37 . -- the goddess giTa Mm tho Clg tfee. The spot on the Sacred 
Way where Ph^mlus was supposed to have received the first fig-tree 
from Demcter was called Hicni Syce^ * Sacred Fig" (AthenaeuSi iii. 
Pl 74 d i cp. Eustathius^ on Homer, Od. xxiv. 34 r, p+ tg64t Plutarch^ 
Cemdif. Tiii. 4, 41 Hesychius, Upa; Pholius, lepd 
truidji i Afajpiiim^ p. 469* j.v. irpa cti'ktJ). The processions 

stopped and rested at the place on their rclum from Eleusis {Philo¬ 
st ratusp il 20. 5), The sophist Apollonius wns buried 

hEru {Philostratus, /.r.) ft has been conjectured that the site of the 
sanctuary of Dcmetcr, Proserpine, and PoseidoOp which stood at this 
point of the road, is marked by the church of St. Sabas in the wood of 
olives on the road to Eletisis (L Prcllcr, Au/jafjsf, pu 12$ ^ 

Ft. Lenomiaut, la p. 227 The church certainly 

contains remains of antiquity and probably occupies an ancient rile ; but 
as it stands to the west of what to have been the main arm of the 

Cephisus in antiquity, the site which it occupies can hardly be that of 
the sanctuary of Demeter which, from the order of Pausantas's description, 
cleajiy stood on the eastern side of the Cephisus. Set bdow^ tmte on 
g4p ‘an ancient altar of Gracious Zeus.’ An inscription found at Eleuris 
mentions the expense of making or repairing the tiled roof o^'tr the 
sacred fig-tree (C /. iv. No. 225 c, p, (6^ 1 

1S8E, p, 50)* ffthe saci^ fig-tree referred to in this inscTiptiou is, as 
h probable, the one on the Sacred Way, the Inserijsdon proves that the 
tree was protected from the weather by a roof. That the epitaph quoted 
by Pausanias was of late origin is proved by the incorrect form of 
Demetci^s name (A^J>ii^pav) which appe«ira in the second Line and is 
necessary to the metre. This was pointed out by ProC van Hcmerderi 
{Mn^tn^syn^, N. S. 15 (1S87), p. 
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37 . 3- Before you croM tha GeplilATis, The Ccphisus is a river 
which, ill spite of the assertion of Strabo to the contrary (ax. pL 400), 
never dries yp even Ln the most scordiinj heat of summer. Us sources 
are ai the Muthem foot of Ml Fames and the western foot of Ml 
F entdicus. One fine spring is at the Church of the Holy Saviour near 
Cephisia, Here a stream of beauiifiiLly dear water, three feet wide even 
in the driest season, rushes impHstuously from the ground, and finds its 
way in a south-westerly direction to the ptaSn through the gardens and 
olive-groves of Cephtsi^L At the point, however, where the road to 
Eleusis crosses the Cephisus^ the stream fiows in three sepamte channels, 
which have been made for the purpose of irrigating the olives. Thus it 
is impossible to say with certainly which of these channels is the old 
bed of the riveL But on the whole the central channel, about 300 
yards cast of the church of Sl Sabas, appears to have the best claim to 
represent the andent river-bed. Here, therefore, at the point where 
the rc^ in Eleusi s crosses it, probably siond the aucient bridge which a 
Rl^ian, Xenodes of Lindus, built for the convenience of the pilgrims 
to Eleusis, in order that they might cross drv'shod and in safety even when 
the river was in flood Pai.iL is. T47). Jn the cighieemh century 

^ ancient bridge. 

UTien the long procession of pilgrims was defiling over the bridge on its 
way to or fmm the solemn ceremonies at Ekusis, a crow d of idlers used 
to gather on tli* bridge and assail the pilgriiris with a running fire of 
je^ and ^bes, which the pilgrims relumed with vigour (Hcsychius^ j.v. 
Y€*pvpuTTai ; Strabo ^ nc, p, 400: cp. Aristophanes^ Fnw, 334 * 

Pffffti)/. Mi^». p. 22 g rt 4 ,vpfh}. The custom has been compared 
with the licence of the Carnival and with the railleries exchanged between 
the crowd and the occupants of carriages returning*^ from the Derby. 

probably it hud a auperstitiotis origin. For abusive languiigc is 
believed ui certain dreamstances to bring good luck to the person 
against whom st is directed. Ibus in India '-'much iinrtue is asciibed 
to abuse in tins district ^ flehar. It is supposed to bring good luck in 
some cases. On occasion of marriages, people who accompany the 
marriage procession to the bride’s house are often vilely abused by the 
women folk of the bride^s fitmily, in the belief that it will lead on to the 
good fortune of the newly-married couple. In the same way on the 
tKcasmn of ih^ Jumsdivifij^a in Bchar . , , brothers are abused by 
aistcR to their hearths Content, md this is done under the impression that 
It win prolong the lives of the bm[hcrs and bring good luck to them*^ 
0//^ 2 p 593 

Lsthonian fisbennen believe [hat they never h.Tve such good luck as 
when some one is angry' with them and curses them; they think that 

(Boccler-KTcutrw^ld, 
^rgiauhsfht p. 90 sg.) WTatn a Greek sow er 

sowed cummin he had to curse and swear all the time, otherwise the 
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Av/sSiif, p- 1^ W' I LtEifOrtaaiot, La Fme p, 334 ; Miichh^^cr. 

Rarf^M WH AffsLa^ Erliiiit. Heft ii. p. 16. 

37 , 3. the tomb of Theodomfl, the best actor of Ms time, 

Tbcodoius lived in the fitisl half of the fourth century HC. The oraior 
Aeschines m his youth acted wsch him, Uifcing the inrerior parts 
(DeinOstheTics, xis. 246, p. 4tB). ThecNJoni^ often played b the 
of Sophocles (DemcstliCneSp /.f.) His acting m the play of 
uTis so pathetic that even the stony-hearted tyrant AlcKander of 
rherae w-as melted, burst into tears, and rushed out of the d^catro 
(Aelian, For. IIIsL siv+ 40), It was a rule with Thcodomss never to 
allow another actor to appear before him in a play ^ he thought that the 
tone of the audience was determined by the llr^t actor who appeared 
(Aristotle, Fe/iL ly. ii, p, 1336 b, 27 Berlin cd.) His voice 
nev-cr seemed to be feigned, but alway-i to be the true and natural voice 
of the character he was representing (ArisiodCf FArL ul. 3, p. 1404 b, 
32 Cp. Plutarch, £?£ glaria A^A^m^Nsium, 6 j iJ., tfisufft 

J7 S Id, QifotsL Camdv, m. 1 . 

3 T- i- M]ie€iDiECb& She was a daughter of DcKamenus. When 
she was about to be married by force to the centaur Eurytion^ Hercules 
delivered her by slaying the centaur (Apollodorxis, ii. 5. s). 
Lenormant indulged in a vein of speculation on the subject of 
mache, whom he supposed to be a form of Proserpine (La 
p. £94 

37 . 3. shaaiinff his hair In hononx of the 0 ephisu& On this 
custom see note on tnii. 41. 3. The passage of Homer to which 
Pausanias here nefer^ 1$ I/iad^ xjtiii. I 4 I s^g. 

37 . 4. an andent of (Gracious Zona etc. The site of this 

altar is perhaps marked by the church of 5 t. Sabas which stands with a 
few houses clustered about it tn the olive-wood to the w-est of the middle 
branch of the Cephisus. The spot, w^hich is distant about a mile and a 
half froiTi the Dipylum, is a fttvounte resort of Athenian holtday-makersi. 
The church seems certainly Eo occupy an ancient site : its walls contain 
many ancient w^roughi siones, apparently aU taken from tombs. See 
Fr. Lenormant, La Sacr/^, p, 237 ; ^tikhhdfer, iCarf^n 

A/RAa, MridftL 7 >j/, Heft ii. p. 16. That the descendants of 
Plr^ialus puriiled Theseus aE the Cephisus from die stam of bloodshed 
ts mentioned also by Plutarch (TAfscus, i£, cp. 13). As to Gracious 
2 cu3 (Z/hj see Ii. 9. 6 j iu 30. [. He appears to have been 

especially recited to in expiatory and puiihcarory ceremonies. At an 
annual purification, perTomied towards tbe end of the monEh of Maemac- 
tcrion (November-December), a sheep was sacrificed to Gracious Zeus^ 
and the skin of the ram so sacrificed was preseriied and used in 
purificatory' ceremonies^ being spread under the left fool of the person 
whu was bdng purilied (Eustathius, on Homer, Qd xxii. 4S Et P- ^935 > 
Hesychtus and Sulda^ Aeos Brckkef^s p. 

7 s line 15 j Polcmo, ed. Preller, p. 140 Jfy.) Theseus 
probably supposed to have been purified by the Ph>'talids in this 
manner. A scene on a red-figtirttl vase w'as interpreted by de Witte 
^ tbe purification of Theseus, It represents a man^ naked except for 
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a filltt round his head, hneeling liith his light fool, planted on a sems 
circular object (the skin ?), i^hite ihe left foot, which ia shod with 
$L rough shoe of a ver^' pecuJiai- son, rests on ihe grtaiuid. Before and 
behind him are u-omcn enpged in vmrious ceremonies. See J. dc 
^ L^xpiation ou la purihcatiocL de Thdsee,^ Gas£'/fi 
^ {i 3 B 4 )j p. 3?^ S!^*f with pL 44 j 45, 46. \^'iieji Xenophon rettirned 
from the e?cpcditioa of the Ten Il^ousand, he oflered whole buml- 
offcrings of pigs to Gracious Zeus ai Lampsacus (Xenophon, Anir&Mni, 
vii. B, A great festlva] called the Dlasia was annually t^ebralcd 

Dutaide Athi:ns on the ilrd day of the month of Ajilheslcrion (Febniary- 
March) in honour of Gracious Zeus (Thacydides, L 126; SchoL on 
Aristo^ancs, C/amis, 408 ; Aug, ^lomins^ p. 3^9 sg^.) 

A votii e tablet adorned with a rcljEf and inscribed with a dedication to 
Gracious Zeus was found at Piraeus. The relief represents Zeus scaled 
on a throne with a sceptre jn bis left hand and a bowl in his rigliL 
In front of him is a square altar, and beyond it three worshippers (a 
man, woman, and child) are approaching the gocL Other ^-otivc tablets 
have been found inscribed with dedicadons to Gracious Zeus, each 
accompanied by the figure of a seipcnt canned in relief. See P, 
Foucait, ^ Bas-relief du Pir^t Cultc de Zeus htilkhios/ Btt/it/ifj ^ 
Cerr. Nf///it£gu^, 7 (1883)^ pp, 507-514. On Gracious Zeus s« Pfchcrj 
1, p, 130 note 4, 

3T ^ the graTO of Theodectea of Fiuwliii Thcodectes was 
a rhcloriciait, a pupil of Isocrates; he nfterwards wtote tragedies 
([Plutarch,] Vi/, a; Oraf. p. 837 ; Suidas, x.tt, The 

author of the Vtt X Ora/flrum sajrs (Lc.) that the tomb of Theodectes 
'"^is as you go toward the shrine of Cyamites by the Sacred Way 
to Ekiuis; it is now fallen into ruins,'" Stephanus Byzantiiis (s.v^ 
■PiMn/Ars) has presented the epitaph^ in four verses, which was carv^cd 
on the tomb. It sets forth that in thirteen, poetical contests Theodectes 
had w'on eight prizes. 

37, 4 - images, mntmgst others an imago of ZaccliiSw Prof U. 
kdhler has conjectured that these images may have been the group of 
Demeteri. Proserpine, and lacchus in the temple of Dcmetcr at Athens 
(Paus. i. a, 4 )l See d. I/ri/. in 9 {[884), p, 8o 

jg.,f and the note on L 2, 4, 

S 7 i 4- a Email temple called the temple of Oyamltes^ At the 
western edge qf the olive-wood, ou the aonb side of the road to Elcusk, 
there is a small chapel of St, George or of the which is mostly 

budi of stones taken from ancient tcmbs. It may occupy the site of the 
temple of Cyamiles. Fr. LenonfumL, who called it a chapel of St Blase^ 
thought it occupied the site of the altar of Graciotm Zm^ and idetitihed 
as the reins of the temple of C^mnites sotne aucient foundations on the 
north side of the read to Eleusis, at the point where two rivulets, de¬ 
scending from Ml Aegalcus^ unite and cross the Sacred Way. See Leake^ 
A/Af^s^ 2. p. 142 j Fr, Lenormant, £a Sa^r/t^ pp. 311 337 ; 

Milchhdlcr, Kart€n ven AlfiJta, £r/aul Ttjtf, Heft ii p, r6. Nothing 
|S known of the hero Cyamitea beyond what Pausanias tells us here (cp, 
[Pluiardi,] Vii. X+ Omt p, 837 c; Hcsydiius sod Photius, 
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j.tL Bckkcr's Awfdfifti pu 374, line M 

Lcupniiiuit aga^n gave the rtlns to hi& £incy 00 this topic (Ztf Km 
AW/ jf, p. 3J7 JYf.) In remarking that +‘thc discovery of beaii:s cannot 
be attri^ted to Dctnetcr,^ fetc^ Pausantas is ttfexrrng to the ElEiisinlau 
and Orphic prohibltton to eat beana. Sec viii. 1 $. 4 notCt 

37. 5 - Among the Urgost aad fftatelleit of the tomha Is one of 
Ehodian eie. Ft. Lenormant conjectured that thk Rhodian may have 
been Xenocles of LindLis liho built the bridge over the Cephisiis {Zrf 
Vm Sacr/ff pp. ^34 446: see above^ p. 493), 

37 . ajtothor was erected hj the Miwsdoalan Haipolns etc. 
Pythionice or PjThonIce (as the name was also spelt), to whom her lover 
Harpaliis erected this magnificent tomb^ had been originally 3 slave of 
an Athenian fliiifrrgirl named Bacchis, and had gained a livelihood by 
prostitution (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 595 a b). When Alexander the Citat, 
setting out on his expedition to Indian left Harpalus behind in charge of 
his treasures, Harpalus cattsed Pythionice to be sent to him at Babylon^ 
treated her like a queen, and on her death erected two sumptuous tombs 
to her memory, one at Babylon, the oUier near Athens on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis ■ the two tombs together cost more than 200 talents, or 
abom iC4 2 pCMM (Diodorus^ x-vui. ro 3 - Athcnacus, xiil. p. sgs^)- The 
superintendence of the construction of the tomb on the Sacred Way 
was entrusted, in Haq>aitts's absence, to Charicles ; the biU of costs 
sent in by him to Harpatus amounted to 30 talents or about 
Plutarch, who mentions this (PJk&doa, 22), adds dlspafaglngly that the 
tomb was not worth the money. 

The situation of the tomb is described exactly by Dicaearchus 
(quoted by Athtnaeus, xiii. pp. 594^591 a). He says: **A simiktr 
feeling would be roused in any one who came to Athens by what 
IS called the Sacred Way from Eieusis. For standing 3t the point 
where the temple of Athena and the city first come into sighti he wdU 
see built beside the road a tomb of which the like or anything even 
approaching it in size docs nol etisL Naturally he would say at firstt 
^Surely this is the tomb of Mlltiades or of Pericles or of Cimon or of 
some other great man, and it must have been built by the nation at the 
public expense.* But when on examination he finds that it is the tomb 
of the courtesan Pythionice, what must his feelings be This proi'es 
that the tomb stood In the pass of at the point where to a 

traveller coming fiom Eleusis the \new of Athens and the Acropolis first 
bursts upjn him (see above, p, 4^5). Here on the sounh side of the 
road, opposite the conical height which ri^s on the other side of the 
mad downed by the white walls of the church of St. Elias, the remains 
of an ancient tomb were excavated in 1854^ Fr+ Lcnormant bcliei'ed 
that this was the tomb of Pythionice; but it seems to have been a com¬ 
mon lombp cheaply constructed of inferior masonry with a coating of 
4 tucco scored to imitate blocks of marble. 

Not content with erecting a stately maosoleum to his dead Eonan 
tJrn the Sacred Way, Harpolus built a temple and altar to her under the 
title of Pythionice Aphrodite All these fects were set forth in a letter^ 
full of bitter invectives against the prafiigacy and extravagance of 
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Hupalus, which Thcopompus sent to HArpalus's master Alexander. Ati 
extract from the kucr has been presen'Mi hy Athenaeus (sdiL p. 593 ab c). 

The district in which the tomb of Pythiotike sttwd belonged ip 
HenriLis, n township of the tribe Acamantis (Plutarch, PAmfffr, 22 j 
Harpocration, Suida^ and Stephauus ByzantiuSj ITiere 

was also a stream caJled Htrmus in the district (Harpocnition, s.zf.} It 
is doubtless the water-coiirse near the deserted liamkt cf to 

the north of the Uolatcd bill on which the church of St Elias stands. 
The remains of walls and aqueducts near the villase make it probable 
that the towTisbip of Hermus was here. A headless image of Hermes, 
inscribed with a couplet which is preserved in the Anthology 
Pa/af, vi 13S), was found at CAaidan {C / i. No. 381). 

See Fr. Lenortnant, Z*j Pfere p- 44 ^^ 1 MUchhofer, 

vm Er/au/. Ttxl, Heft ii. p. 46 As to HarpaJus* cpi Paus. 

ii- 33 - 3 

37 . 6. the BMCtuaTf waa originally made for ApioUo aJone* 
1 he site of this sanctuaiy of Apollo is probably occupied by the tnonastcr>‘ 
of which stands about the middle of the pass o^'er Mt. Aegaleus, 

on the southern aide of the road, at a height of about joo feet above the 
sea. The monastery seems to have been founded in the thirteenth 
century the Burgundian Dukes of Athens of the La Rodie family. 
In common with many monasteries of the 5 !iddle Ages it is forti^ed, 
being aurrounded by a high battlemented wal L, from whicb towers project 
at inxen^ls. The monastery consists of a courtyard surrounded by a 
cloister and cells, with a fine church, built on the Byriantine iDodel, on 
the north side. The church is in the form of a Greek cross with a lofty 
dome in the mlddler The old paintings which focmerly covered the 
walls are mostly faded. The interior of the dome is adorned with a 
colossal bust of Christ worked in mosaic on a gold ground Lower 
do^vn, at the springing of the vault, are figures of the Twelve Apostles; and 
lower still, between the windows which light the dome, are the Prophets, 
all in. mosaic. Like most Byzantine mosaics, the^c figures are somewhat 
stilf and angular; but to the twilight, when they are seen glimmering 
dimly from their golden background through the deepening gToom, while 
the solitary lamp burns before the holy picture, and the nir is hHivy 
W'lth the lingering scent of incense^ the effect is solemn and impresstvef 

Both the church and the wall which encloses the Tnonastery are 
largely built of ancient squared blocks of marble. Down to iSoi three 
fluted Ionic columns stood immured in one of the walls of the church. 
In that year they were removed hy Lord Elgin and are now in the 
British ^tuseum. These columns, with some fragments of Ionic columns 
which are still to be seen at the monastery, seem to show ihax the 
sanctuary of Apollo mentioned by Fausanias comprised a temple of the 
lomc order. Jn a niche in the church are Kwo sarcophaguses ; on one 
of them are carved ihe lilies of the Burgundian Dukesv Ejecivations 
conducted at the monastery' by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1853 
brought to light the marble torso of a female statue, life-siie and of good 
style i a piece of a fiieac representing a warrior striking down another; 
and some fragmcntairy^ inscriptions of little importance. 
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The old frontier bttwtcn Athens and Mcgara would seem to hav-e 
bMjs hert; at least Phitochoni^ (cited by Sii^ibo, ol p. 39;) said that 
in the days of NisuSp king of Megaia, the Megamn territory attended 
from the Isthmus of Corinth to the Pythiunt or satvetuaty of the Pjlhiaii 
ApolEop which may have been identical with this sanctuary of Apollo on 
^ft, Aegaletis. Pandion, Mng of Athens, is said to have divided his 
kingdom into four pans among his four sons; Aegeus received the 
district which extended from Athens m the r>'thium {SchoL on Ari&to^ 
phanesp Ly^fra/oy |S)« Sophocles apparently alludes to this sanrtuary 
of the Pythian Apollo 


Sw Chaudter, p- "Sj jy, j Dcdwell, Ttfwr, a. p. 169: Leakc^ M 

v*Wf, P- jSS 2. ^ i44 ; L. Rdss^ 3- pi 

95 w - ViKhcTp unJ 91 ^ W, G, Clark, /vi- 



T^r 'ApxrMl>i.oyi^ iS^J, p 11 jy. ; pp, jo ^ |e j 

A/n^Hchh Ptiir^a/ r/^^tvAappUgyf S Pi 3^5 


37- 6 , OephaluB - was tho first to inliahit the island which 

is now nailed CephaJloiiia. This legendary connexion of the Attic 
hero Cephalus with the iskmd of CephaPenia was probably based 
merely on the similarity of the names. TTie tradition is, however, -is 
old M Aristotle, who in his a/ //Ama spoke of Cephatus 

residing in the islands whidi were called Cephallenian after him 
{Efymif/. AfiVjpT. p. t44, s. 7 y. “Ap*fffq-ioi?; AriaiotJt, Fru^. 507, ed, V. 
Rose), The story of the joint expcditioti of Cephalus and AmphiLiyo 
against the Teleboans and the subsequent settlement of Cephalus in 
Ccphallenia h told aEso< by Strabo (x p. 456) and in the 

(p. 507, x.v. Kr^AAijvHi). On coins of Pale in CephaHeiiia 
the hero Cephalus is represented sitting naked on a rock, with a spear 
in his hand (Head, jVummoriim, p, 35®). fn the CdAiitef tics 

m^d^aYUJ at Paris there is a bronte f gure, w hich resembles the Cephalus 
on the coiiu of Pale $0 closely that it maybe taken to represent that 
hero; It $«ms to have formed part of a compcKSttion in relief 

a (1876), p, 144 with pi. ja). Cp, J. Tdpffer, 

A//UirA^ p. £63 

37 - 7. a bempie of Aphroditer The remains of the temple or 
sanctuary of Aphr^ste are to be seen in the pass of ZJ^/Auj about a mile 
to the w^est of the monastery of that name They arc situated on the 
liortbeni side of the modem highroad, in front of & rugged wall of 
rock, in the face of which a number of niches of various sires have been 
Cut for the reception of votive olferings. Under some of the^ niches 
carved inscriptions, much defaced^ Gonlaining dedications to -Aphro¬ 
dite (Dodwell, Tifur^ 7. pv 170; C. L G. Nos. 507-509 j C /. A, iit. 

3823), Some marble do^'ts and a pair of brome doves bitling 
have been found at the foot of (lie rock. No dtaubt they were votive 
o^trings Eo the gaddess, and probably occupied some of the rock-cut 
niches. Immediately in fitmi of the rock arc the remains of the precinct 
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of Aphrodite. They were fully excavated by the Clreek Aircliacolo|,dra] 
Sociciy in j39t and 189s- The sacred precinct occupied a space 
□bout 310 feet long by about 60 feet wide, enclosed on the north-east 
by the rock and on the other sides by walls. Within ihls etidosure 
there seem to have been several divisions, but no foundations of a 
regular temple have been discovered. Howevert some Fragments of 
tnglyphs of whit* marble, nbserv'cd here by L. Ross^ appear lo show 
that there wns a small Doric temple. The chief entrance to the sacred 
enclosure was apparently on the sauth^ opposite tn the votive niches in 
the tocIl The eKcavations of 1891^92 brought to light some mutilated 
marble statuettes of AptirDdite^ marble doves, and other votive offerings 
inscribed with dcdioitions to Aphrodite by w'omen. Four bases w‘ere 
also found with dedlcator>' Inscriptions; iw^o of the dedications are to 
Aphrodite ; one is to Persuasion by a certain Callimachus of SolL 

Outside of the sacred preemett at its south-eastern comerj are the 
foundations of a quadrangular building about 81 feet long by 38 feet 
wide. These foundation-walls^ nearly 30 feet ihicfc^ are constructed of 
great rude masses of stone in the style of the walls of Tiiyns. This is 
doubtless the building described by Pausanlas as “a wall (or *fort,' 
T<r^o?) of tmwTought stones that is worth seeing In front of the temple.*" 
U is probably an ancient fori built to defend the pass. The Sacmd 
Way mn between It and the precinct of Aphnctdite. A wdbpreserted 
piece of the ancient road was cleared In the recent e^^cCavations ; and on 
It was found, beside the fort^ one of the square effigies of Hermes, 
headless^ with an inscription of Roman date, Z EHAiTEJ 2 S, * Seven 
(miles) from the ciE>’.^ About 30 yards to the w^est of the fort are the 
foundations of a scjuaitr lower of similar construction. It probably 
formed part of the works which defended the pass. 

Above the rodt in which are the %^otive niches a footpath hetvm in 
the rock leads to a small plateau, which may have been a place of 
sacrifice. 

t-old that a certain Adimanius of Lampsacus, a toady of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, built a temple at Thria In Attica, catling It the 
temple of PhiLa Aphrodite and the place Fhilaeum in honour of Phila 
the wife of Demetrius (Athenaeus, vi. p. 255 c^ where is a 

mistake for cp. lA p. 254 a). Hence, relying on two of ihe 

lOck-cui inscriptions mentiened above, which rroutaln dedications to 
Aphrodite by a cemln Phib and a certain PhiJe (different forms of the 
SMC name), some scholars have inferred that the sanctuary of Aphm- 
dite on the Saertd Way waa the one founded by Adimantus In honour 
of the wife of Demetrius. But the name Phila or Phile was loo 
common to allow us to ba$e this Inference on its occurrence In these 
inscriptiona. And moreover Thria, though certainly in this neighbour^ 
hood, seems not to have been here but at a village in the 

Thriaskn plain about four miles away (Mikhhdferp * Antikenbericht aus 

Attiko,^ d arcA /wA m 13 (1887), p. 326; frf-, 

'Demenordnung des Klcistheaes,^ p, 28). 

Another of the rock<ui inscrlpdons (C. /. No. 508 ? C. /. A. iil 
No. 3833) fneaiions a certain PythontcCj who caimot, however, have 
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bten the mistitss Df Haipalus (sec above, L j7, since the iascfipdon 
15 of Roman date. 

S« Ehodwell, 2. ^ 169 ; Leake, H. Grve^, 3, p, 384 

^ P* *45 W- ^ ^ 1. p. 57 ; Lc Bos, Fww 

AfrA/ah^'^tte, ItinSrakep pi. S ; Vucher, Efi^fKrvfti^rft ukA Eintiritr/re^ bl 05 ; 
PrellcTp p Jyo 1^, ; Banian, j, ix 337; CurtiUf 

itftd RjLu^it, AfMi v^n AtA^n, p. 3a jr^., with pi. viii. 3 ■ Mtkhbofer, E'atf^ 
tTiW AU»£a, £r/i7$if^ Tkxf-, Heft iL 47 -'"■!?« J i39l+ p. t l4; 

1S93, p. 4 j^. ; n^ervfni 'S™4^ar, r^2* pp, iq^ij * MiffAH/. dt 

/wn-. rji AiA^tr, jj (iSga), p. 53 Siadm, 11 

C1S91-3J, p J43; 4wiri7Vrirt /ff«™x?^- 4 ^vL^ S p aG6. 

S 3 , t. th$ BbltL Soe above, p, 4B6 The first skirmish in 
the Peloponnesian war took place here in 451 uic ; it resulted in ihe 
defeat of the Athenian cavalry {Thuc^^dides, ii, 19; see above, p. 429 
jf,) The accounts which the ancient lexicographers give of these salt- 
streams or pools are less exact than that of PauSanias. Hesychius saj-s 
(j.v. : ** The Rhiti at Eleusis are two defis in Attica. The one 

beside the sea is deemed sacred to the elder goddess (Dcmeter), and 
the one towards the city is deemed sacred to the younger g^dcss 
(Proserpine), ^^Tience tlie troops of worshippers sre purified in these 
baths ^ {} reading TttU Aoi^p&i? for rov^i AotTpot^). Photins {Lexic&fty 
s.v. "Pfira) says: **Whai are called the Rhiw (jrV) are two rividcts 
flowing from one spnng^ Sophocles used the word In this sense," 
The author of the Afajpiiiirt says (p, 703, j^tr, Tf/njj): 

'Fhe Rhiti are two rivers flowing through a chasm under ground in the 
Thriasian plain near Eleusli" The notion that the l^Jijti flowed under¬ 
ground from the Euripus, w'hich Pausani.ts repeats elsewhere (iL 24. 6), 
is of course absurd. Ai 10 a stone bridge which was perhaps con¬ 
structed over one of these ponds in the fifth century ii,c, see below, 
note On i. 3S, 5 * the Cephisus.’ 

3 B. 2h tbo palace of Orocon etc, Crocon wets the legendary 
ancestor of the “sacred fomily** of the Croconid^s at Athens (Bekher's 
AwdffAi GruicOy I. p. 273, line 7 sq f. \ HarpocTation, sak Xoipui^^Sai j 
Suidas, 4.V. Kvpup^iSar). The tradition which Pausanios mentions as 
currecit in the towniship of Scambonidae that Crocon married Sae^am, 
daughter of Celeus, is ineconcileable with the tradition that Crocon 
was a son of Triploltmus^Bekker^s AfutAota < 7 rifrr^ /.r.), since Trlpto^ 
Icmus himself was a son of Ceteus (Paus^ L 14, 2), Saesara appears 
rot to be mentioned by any other ancient writer j but an old name of 
£[eu$is is said to have been Saesaria (Hesychius, j.t^. Enimzpia). Cp, 
J, Tfipffor, A/fijcAi GkflmAj^V^ p, tor sqq* The township of Scam^ 
bonidae belonged lo ihe tribe Leontis (Haipocratlciu and Stephanus 
ByiamiuSj j,v. Ft seems to have been near Athens, 

perha^ at the beginning of the Eacred Way (Mllchhfifer, 
f/rr p, 19 - V. Wilomowitz-MullendorC In jVrrwr, 32 

(jSSyA Pr 120 jy.) 

3 a. 2. Btimolpna came from Thrace,, and - waa & sou of 

Poseidon and CMone. The tTadition that Eumolpu^ wss a son of 
Poseidon and Chioue is mentioned also by Lycurgus (c. Z/arn 98), 
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Apollodorus (lii. IJ. 4)r ^nd the schDliast on Euripides {PAa^niis. 854). 
Other writers simply say that ht wais a son of Poscidoo (Isootttes, iv, 
68p xiL 193 t HygiOtLA^ /-aS. 46). Oo the lineage of Eiimolpus and 
the tradition that he w^s a Thracian see Hiller de Gaertringeiii Cra^- 
eomm faAuiis ad fitTiincFTiibm^ p- 1 J : J, Topft'er, 

p- ^4 

38 . Somar- caJls him ' manly/ Eumalpns is mentioned 

neither in the Iliad nor in the Odyssey, The passage to which Fau- 
sanias hert refers h in the Homeric hymn to Demeterj 1 /.^ r 54^ w htj^ 
hoiA everp in our texts Eumolpus is called ^ blametess * (d/iv^ras), not 
^ manly ^ (ay^Jv&pM), But the latter epithet: occurs in the following 
line, being there applied to CeleusL It would stem that in Pausaniniii’^ 
copy of the hymn the epithets were transposed. 

38 . 3. Ib a battle between the ElensLnians and the AthenianE 
etc. The prevalent tradition was that in the war between Athens and 
Eleusis the general of the Elcusinians was Eumolpns (Thucj^dld^ iL 
19 I Flaio^ p. 239 bj Isocralcsj iv, 68p xii. 193 j Lycurgus, 

f. Zrflrr. 98; PhilochoruSp Frag. 14, in J^hi^ //iJl £ 7 wr. ed. Miillert 
I. p. 38^5 ; [Deimsthenesp] lx. 8 ; Apollodorus^ iii. 15. 4 ; Strabo^ viii. 
pi 385 j Lncian^ AnatAarsis^ 4 ; Harpocrationp s.v, ; ^hol. 

on Homer, //. xviii. 490: Schol. on Sophoclc^^ Oed C<?/. 1053 ; SchoL 
on Euripidcip 854 ^ Hyginns^ FoA. 46), and that he was slain 

by Erechtheus (ApoUodonis, iiL 15, 4; Schol. on Euripides, Ac.; 
Hyginus^ FtA. 4^ j cp. Pans. L 27+ 4* note)* By asserting here and 
elsew^here {L 3, 2 ; L 37^ 4) that it was not Eumolpuis but his son 
Immaradus who ^vos slain by Ertchthtus, Pausanios might be thought 
to imply that Immamdus, not Eumolpus, w-as the leader of the Eieu- 
sinians in the war ; but this implication is not necessary. The tradition 
of the war between Athens and ElcusIs most probably rested on a basis 
of fact. C£ Lobeckr Ag/^efiAamus, p. 206 ; Hiller de Gaertringen, 

!>£ Gmeforuvi fiiSufii ad TArtuex j^rfim/ritAus^ p, 12; { J. Tbpfferj 

AtifscA^ p. 4 I 

3 S. 3. Famphoa and Homer agree in eaUing these damsels 
Diogema, Fammerope, and Saeeara. In onr text of the Homeric 
hymn to Demetcr (v. log it is said that the daughrens of Celeus 
were four in number, and that their names were Callidice^ Clisidice, 
Demo^ and CaJlithoe. Here again, therefore, it wn«ld seem that 
Pausanias^s text of the h^mui dllfered frorn outs. Cp. BaiimeisteFs 
note on the passage in his edition of the Hoiritric hymns^ p. 293 

jg. 

38 . 3, the Oeiyces themael^'ea say that Ceiyx was a son of 
Hermes by Aglauras etc. According to oihers Ccryx w-as a son of 
Hermes and Herse, daughter of Cccrops (C. /. G* No* 6280 j K^iibel, 
Grmca^ No. 1046), or of Hermes and Pandrosus, another 
daughter of Cecrops (Pollux, \iii. 103 f Scbol. on Homer, IL i. 334)* 
Other authorities simply say that Cerys was a son of Hermes (Harp©- 
craiionj Hcsychius, and Sutdas^ t,v, KirJptA*^), The tradition that 
Ceryx was a son of Eumulpus is mentEoned by the Scholiast on Sopho¬ 
cles {Oed. CcL 1053). On the family of the Ccryces see W, Ditten- 
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bcrgcr, *Dit deuslcitsclien Kcrykcti,* 20 {i£ 3 j}, pjx t-40 ; 

J. Topflfift pp* 3 c^ 92 . 

^ 3 . 4 , a Blirint of the hero Hippothoon etc. Cp- L 5 , 2 1 L 39 . 
3 . His shnoe {Jut^h} is mctilione^ by Hesychiua {s.v. '}jnro&Qt^v- 
and by StcpliAnii& Bytajitius {s. 2 k hert copies 

Paus^mias. A priest of Hippolhcon is mentioned in an inBcription of 

Elcusis {'E^ijfKpis-^ 125’^?') 

33 , 4 . - Zarax. According to Tzetzes {S^AgL oir 

Lyn^fvrf^ 5S0) Zarex u-as a son of Caryrsius or of CaryK, the son of 
Chiron j he married Rbocop the daughter of Staphyius, and had two 
children by her As to ZiaiaK see iiL at. 7; iii 24, 1. 

3 S, S, the GephkuB, a more impetuooa stream etc. The Eleusi- 
nian Cephisus is the stream whtdi, Jising in Mt, CithaeroOt near 
EEeuthcrac, how^ into the sea a little to the cast of Eleusis^ F or the 
greater part of the year the bed of the stream is either quite dry or can 
at most show only three Or four slender rills trickling among the graveL 
But occasionally it is filled with a broad and raging torrentj which 
overdoing its banks and spreads do-astadon over the piatn+ This, as 
Pausanias Justly remarks^ canimsts with ilie gentler flow of ihe Athenian 
Cephisus. Demosthenes speaks (Eiv. 23 ^ p. 1279) of the havoc w-rought 
by floods among the fields at EIcusls. After one of these destructive 
floods the emperor Hadriam who was winteiing at Athens and hod 
been initiated lo the inysteri<s at ElcusiSr caused an embankment to be 
raised for the protection of Eleusi$ against Inundatmns of the river 
(Eusebius^ C/tr^n. vol 2. p 166t Schone)* 1 n the plain about a 
jnile to the north of Eleusis remains of two ancient mounds iruiy still 
be seen. One of them was clearly constructed for the purpose of diverting 
some of the superfluous waler into the north-west comer of the bay \ 
the uiber^ extending along the western batilc of the stream, was intended 
to protect the eastern side of the lowm from the torrent These are 
probably remains of Hadnao^s embankment. See Utt^tid AntiqmHfs 
Attki^ p. s ; Leake, Athens, 2. pp, 139, 154 J??- I Prellcr, 
w^ 7 ifie Ai*/safs^^ p. 133. An Inscription found at the sanctuary of 
EEeashs contains a decree of the year 421-420 PX. relating 10 the con¬ 
struction of a bridge over Tor 'Petnip tuv irapa tov r>+ * ihe 

stream (or pool) beside (or as you come from) the city." li is doubtful 
whether the stream or pool in question was the EleitsinLan Cephisus or 
one of the tw^o salt-pools called Rhiti (see above* pp^ 486 ^7,1 499 )- 
decree enacts that the bridge shall be constructed w^lih the stones 
which have been taken down from the old temple and has-e not been 
used in the coDstruction of the fortificarion-walL'^ The object of the 
bridge is said to be that the priestesses may carry the sacred abjeefs 
in safety " ; and it is ordained that the width of the bridge shall only 
3 feet, in order that waggons may not drive over It, but that it may 
be used by persons going on foot to the sacred rites.See d 

/mf. iFt AfJkFT, 19(1894), pp. 163-171- From another inscription 
found at Eleusis we leam that in the lost quancr of the fourth century 
B.C. a certain Xenoclcs constructed at his o«ti expense a stone bridge 
^^for the safety of the crowd of worshippers coming to Eleusis and to 
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the as well as of the itihabitants of ilic suburb^ and of the 

fanners" f d^^aioAayiic^, 1 ^ 93 , P- loi Jff) Rematni of an 

andeal stone bridge are sIeU to be seen In the old bed of the Eleusbian 
CephisoSf at the pLtce called ■* the fair weJl* where the 

villagers draw water tipj^aioA, jSgi^ p. io6)w 

38 . 5, A place which ther call Eriiieiia, Plato m the Tkeaditiuj; 
(p. 143 b) represents EucEid« as having escorted the sick and wounded 
Theaeterus from the port of Megara^ as far as ErineiiSf on ihe road to 
Athensu The distance from Nisaea the port of Mcgara to the Eleusi. 
nian Cephisus^ on the bank of which was the spot called Erineus^ is 
about fourteen miles. So Eucltdes had had a long walk; and he 
admitted chat be woLdd be glad to rest As to the scene of the lape cf 
Proserpine, which Pausantas places at Erlneus, see below, p. joy. 

38 . Jr At thia Cephlsua a lohlsaT named Folypemon etc. Odd 
also represents Procrustes as dwelling beside the Cephisus [JA A vIL 458), 
But according to Plutarch (T^fjearj, iij and DlodcrLts {iv. 59J the 
robber Procrustes had his hold at Hermes or Hermus^ on Mt. Coiy- 
dallus. (see abovt^ p. Plutaich and Hesyebius Aa^wurr^Js) 

say that Procrustes $ real name was Damastes^ not PolypcmoiL In the 
epiTome of ApollDdorus, which was recently discovered in the Vatican, 
both the nobbei^s names are mentioned. The passage runs thus i 
'"Sixthly he (Thesm) slew' DamasttSt whom sonic call Polypcmoii. 
This Damastes dwelt beside the ^oad^ and he spread two bed5+ one 
sn'^ll and the ocher larg^ He ofiered hospitality to the passers-by: 
and the short men he laid on the large bed ajid hammered thiun out 
till they wene ns long a^ the bed; but the tall men he laid on the little 
bed and sawed off their estremities " (ApoModoms^ 

R. Wagner, p> 34 J?.) A parallel to the story of Procrustes occurs 
m the Talmud, w'here It is said that the wdeked citbens of Sodom had 
a panlcular bed provided for travellers j if the traveller was too short 
or the bed+ they stretched him out ; if he w’as too long, they cut hiin 
d™ to the length of the bed. Ulien Etierer, the servant of Abraham, 
visjtcd Sudotti, he was invited to sleep on this bed, but evaded 
compliance on the pretext that since his mother^s death he had made 
a vow not to sleep in a bed. The passage occurs in the Talmud, 
p. 109 b, as 1 am infonned by Dr, Schechter, Reader in 
Talmudic in the Universit)' of Cambridge, who has also pointed out to 
me references to this Talmudk legend in B, BeeHs MraJuim^s 
fmcA fc 41 ! Grunbaum, AVu^ 

Sa^^iifndr^ P- Uj- A trace of the same 
storj^ appears m a PtrsiAn poem in which the princess Nighara says to 
the disgitiscd poet Kurwgiu, “ ] will fetch thee one of my Other’s 
mbes; and ]f it should be too short for thee 1 ’will have thy Ims 
popped off just at the pla« to which the itjbe will reach ; if it should 
be too long, I will direct n nail to be driven into each of thy heeU, that 
thou mayest become laller." To this the poet replies, “Then thou 
would St trBt me after Abu Hunw-s code ? ” See W, A. Ciouslon, in 
Pa/fjai Ao/fj ami Quma, j (t 836 ), Nft 860. 

38. 6. The Elemiflians Iutb a tompU of Triptolenma etc. 
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Eku:&is was gne of the twelve orl^ijmlly Itidependeiit cities gf Attica whidi 
Theseus b said to have united in a single state (Strabo, ix, p. 3^7). 
The poor and ftv^er-haunted village of Lspsifta, with about 1200 
inhabitants, tnosLljr Albanians, stands on the site and has preserved the 
name of the andent city. Ekasis was sitmted near the south-western 
comer of the Thrtasiaa plain* at the eastern end of a low rocky hiU, 

A mile long, which rtins paiallel to the sea shore at a distance of a few 
hundred j^rds. On the west the hill is sepamled by a narrow branch of 
the plain from the mountains which form the western boundary^ of the 
Thriasian plain. The narrow ridge of this low hill was the ancient 
acropolis of Eleusi$ t ihe fortifications may be traced along its northern 
side and less dearly along ihe southern sidci^ as far as the square 
Frankish tower which occupies the most westerly and the high^t point 
of the ridge. Thb mediae^'al tower stands on ancient foundations and 
is partially built* especially in its lower courses, of large nncleni bloclw. 
The view from this point over the beautiful landlocked hay to Salamlsj 
and across the plain to the mountains w^Mch encircle it on three sides, 
is very fine. On the ridge, between the fortification-walls* there arc 
some ancient cisterns cut in the rock^ On the soulbem side of the hid, 
fadng the sea, Chandler last century saw some traces of a theatre, but 
these have now disappeared. That there was a theatre at Eleusis b 
known from inscriptions 

ry.; Mii/Ml if. arcM /nst. m tg (1S94), P ^So). There ™ 

atm a stadium near the theatre, as w'O Icam from an inscription 
{AfiMrif. d. ImL in Athen^ Lc) The towTi of Eleusis lay na the 
level ground at the foot of the hUh especially between the south-eastern 
extremity of the hill and the sea. Traces of the two town-walls which 
extended from the acropolis to the sea may still be seen. The eastern 
of theae two walls was built along the summit of an artificial embank¬ 
ment, which was here carried across the marshy This wall, in 

accordance with a pracilce often adopted by Greek inilitary engineers,, 
was prolonged into the sea, so as to make a breakwater for the harbour. 
The harbour of Eleusis, small in size and nearly circular in shape, was 
formed aitifidally by two curved moles* which ran out into the sea for 
about too yards. The broakw’atei'* formed by the continuaiion^ of 
the town-wall* jutted into the middle of the harbour, dividing It liitQ 
two, but not reaching so Ctr out into the water as the two outer moles. 
Remains of walls and buildings may be seen along the shore to the 
west of the liarbour 

The remains of the sanctuary of Demeter* to which ElcusiS owed its 
fame in antiquity* are situated at the easiem foot of the hill The nock 
has here been cut aw-ay perpendicularly and levelled hnrizonEally, so as 
to form an artificial terrace; and on this terrace the graup of buildings 
which composed the sanctuary was placed. The site was partially 
excavated by the Dilctunii Society In the early part of the present 
century j and some fiirther excavations were made by Fr. Leiiormant m 
1S60. But the honour of completely clearing the site belongs to the 
Greek AKhaeological Society. The work was begun in 18S2 and 
practically finished in 1S87, though some supplementary excavations 
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tavc since htta m^e Mr. D. Philio, stijKTirtended and sported on 

ihe ttcavatiOM : Dr. W. Ddipfeld e,«cut«d the plans. 

The earliest mEntioij of the sanctuary of Dcmeter at Eleusis occurs 

■*' (*'- =70 l the goddess is 

«picseri«l bidding the people of Eleusis build her a great temple and 
altar on a p«jectmg bill, at the foot of the citadel, and above CaJlidiorum 

£*180*^^?^!, t Tsus burnt bj- (be Persians 

IMP 1 * (Hemdotus, is. 65), The tucw s^ctuaiy was btiSlf. 

w at least iKpin, under the admiciistratioii of Pericles. According to 
S rate and Vitnivtus the architect was Ictinus, who hLilt the Panhenon. 

i** '^tich is the 

^rtuaiy of Eteusinian Demeiei: and the mystic dose (i mirriKo^ 

*'Ictinus eon- 

stnictcd the shrine (eN/a) of Ceres and Proserpine at Eleosis of an 
enormous Me, m the Doric style, without edernal columns.” Plutarch 
Strebo and ^Htnivius in representing the new sanctuary as 

Sf the a h'r ““ ^* "r but he has given a different account 

Of the architects by whom the work was designed and esecuied He 

uJr IV' ID build the Hall of Initiation 

He set up the columns on the floor and united 

he ’'■* ^I^agents the Xypetlaii put on 

the fneze and upper columns. But the epa/an or the anakfoZn was 
completed by Xeuoctes the Cholugian." (What the and <W- 

The architect of the DiJeitanri Society under- 
stot^ 0paii)» to be the pannelied ceiling and ai,^ktcri>f, (o\ only 

drm^ ' 'be or Hall of Initiation.) PlmTch's 

'* preferred to the summai' accounts of 

ag encles, might naturally, though incorrectly, be ascribed by 
^I^Iar repon to Ictmus, the most illustrious ard.ft«t of iheligc^ 
at ]^l.« 'Elions the building, along with the temple of Artemis 
S^s iMiietus,and the lemp^e of Olympian 

afflangement of the sanctuary will he best understood 
from the accomparymg plan. The following remarks me mS^t m 
explain and supplement die plan. 

The saci^ precinct was bounded on the west by the rock of the 
^^pohs and on the other three sides by a feriificatiomwSrsJ^tneJ 

fortification-iTOll wm built of unbumt bricks on a foundation Md socle of 

bmit^of^unbum, bncks, may still be seer. They are celoured'^S^Jly'':; 

"nie area of the sacred precinct was enlarged at least twice. Orimn 

three on the south at the middle ^f^e' 

toTh. ^ tow^ marked m the plan. The extension of the precina 
the south took place m the period of Greek independencei, pcriLips in 
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the fourth ccnlury B.C- At a In^ter lim^ under the R-oiiyui empire^ the 
precinct ifvai extended in the npposUe directintit towards the north. The 
new wall built to enclose the space thus added lo the precinct on the 
north is coloured yellow m the plan. The outer foce of this wall ia of 
much later date, and so is the wall on the west, which is also coloutcd 
yellow on the pbn. 

The entrance to the sacrtd precinct was on the north. Outside of 
the precinct there was a spacious court paved wnth stone flags. In the 
middle of this courts about 6o feet nofili of the great portal or Propylaea, 
are the roumdatioits of a siruiEl temple about 40 feet long by 20 feet 
broad. These foundations are constructed of the masonry called 
irscertum. The temple was therefore built in the Roman period^ and 
not, as w^ formerly supposed, in the fourth or third century fi.C It 
had a portico at each end ; but whether each of these porticoes opened 
thirough Columns placed bctiveen 21s w+is formerly asserted^ seems 

to be doubifol. The temple was probably the temple of Artemis of 
the Portal and Father Poseidon mentioned by Patisanias. 

Outside of the sacred precinct, on each side of the Great PropykHiT 
are the remains of two Roman triumphal arches. (Only (he one on the 
eastern side of the Prppylaea is marked on the plan.) The inscriptions 
which surmounted these two arches declare that they were dedicated **■ to 
the Two Goddess^ and the Emperor ” by all the Greeks. The emperor 
to whom the arches were dedicated may have been Hndflan^ wha wns a 
benefactor of Elcusis and had been injilated in the mysteries (see above^ 
p. 501); it appears from an inscription that games were held at EEcusis 
in honour of Haddan I SB 3, p. 19). Or the 

arches may have been dedicated to Antoninus Pius, who repaired the 
sanctuary at Ekusis at great expense (Scbol. on Aristides, 3, p, 
jo 3 jp., cd. Dindorft see below^ p, 509)^ Beside the sisrem of the 
two triumphal arches tlieri: i$ .i lank, the door of which is lined with 
burnt bricks^ Its front is of marble, and here there are a number of 
holes through which the water poured into a corresponding number of 
small basins. 

Still outside of the sacred prednet, at the eastern side of the Grtot 
Propylaea, an ancient well wns discovered m 1S93. This well, which k 
at a level considerably below that of the existing pavcmcntj is carefully 
Constructed of polygonal blocks ■ its mouth is surrounded by concentric 
circles. The Romans, who built the Great Pmpylaca, evidently respected 
the well; for the lowest of the steps Isiding up to the Propybea has 
been, cut away so as not to interTcru with II This no doubt is the 
Callichorum well mentioned by Pausanias and by other ancient writers 
(see btfowj ante on *a well called Callichorum,^ p^ M4)* 

The grand portal or Great Propybea faces north-east. It a doscj 
nimost sbYish copy of the Piopylaea on the Acropolis at Athens, except 
that the wings are omitted. Not only the proportions^ but the sictu^ 
dimensions of the Athenian Propybea are reproduced. Six marble 
?teps, which h.tve been broken away at the noitli^west corner^ lead up to 
the portal. The bases of the two row-s of Ionic columns which flanked 
the centml passage are still in their original situations. In front of the 
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port^t amang the d^ris, lits a colossal medallion of white inarble^ 
nidely acdjptored^ which octupied the central place in the extertLal 
of the gateway, over the middle door. The whole structure is of Roman 
elate ; h may perhaps have been erected by Hadrian, 

To the sDutli-west of the Great Propyinea were foond in iS 3 S the 
foundations and parts of ibe walls of a large house of Roman date. On 
the walls are some imerestmg paintings, one of which is a copy of 
Phidias’s statue of Olympian jieus iS88, p. 

7Y with pt 4 and 5 ^ sec Paus. v. 11. i, note). The bouse (which 
is not marked on the plan) may ha^-c been the official residence of some 
of the ministers of the sanctuary'* 

About 50 feet 10 the so-uth of the Great Propylaea is a second 
portal, the Small Propylai*i It faces norths and consists of ^ passage 
53 (ecc wide between two parallel walls, each 50 feet long. At 
its inner eyttremity the {lassage is divided into three by two short 
walls parallel to the two outer walls. The central of the three open' 
Ings ^ti$ formed is ij fi?et wide. The outer ends of the two short 
Inner walls were adorned with opposite to which stood two 

columns with florid capitals adorned with grilfins*^ heads* These two 
columns supported the epistyle^ not tripods, as ¥L BStticher asserted, 
ITie epistyle^ of which piec^ remain, consisted of an architrave 
surmounted by a friere sculptured with the emblems of Demeter^s 
womhip (wheat sheaves, flowers, and sacred vessels). A mutilated Latin 
inscripticn on the architrave informs us that the portal had been vowed (o 
J^emeter and Proserpine by Appius Claudius Fulcher in his consulship 
(54 B.C.), and that it wa^ afterw’ards erected or completed, iu lulfllment 
of the vow^ by two of his nephews {C 4 Z, L No. 6t^; C. 4 Z. ill r, 

S 47 )^ This Appius Claudius was a friend of Cicero, who addressed to 
him a number of letters which are still extant (all the letters of the third 
book of the ill/ E'ami/isiivsy, He appears to have been a 

wcalc roan, the slave of his superstitions (Cicero^ L 58^ 

132 j 4 /.^ TujfuL L 16, 37 ; Valerius ^faximust i. S. loj^ In 

two letters addressed to Atticus in 50 B.C. Cicero alludi^ to Appius's 
design of erecting this %'ery portal at Elcu^ig ; but he does so in a way 
which shows that when he wrote these letters the portal was either not 
t^un or at least not finishtsd A/Antm, i, 26 ; ik, vi* 6, 3> 

Stirred up by his friend's example Cicero conceived the desigti of com- 
rnemoratiug himself by building a portal to the Academy j but this 
design was never executed, 

Exca^'ationj, under Appius Claudius's portal ha\e led to the discovery 
of some well-preserved remains of a large tow'er. This proves that the 
entrance to the sacred precinct w^as formerly through a fortified, not an 
ornamental, gateway* 

From, this portal a paved road leads south to the great Hall of 
Initiation. The pavement of this road is of Roman date. There arc 
aome pedestals beside it, perhaps in their original places. The wall 
whidi at present supports the road on the cast is mostly moderm 

n the light (west) aide of this road, as $cH>n as we have passed 
t rough the Small PropySaea, wo perceive a triangular area endostd on 
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one sld-e bjf th* rock nf ihc acropolis^ and on the other two sides- by 
the remains of aDciect walls. In the roclc is a grotto which Ls reached 
by a smaJI dighl of roughly hewn steps; and in tlte imiddle of the 
tiiangiilar area may be seen the foundatlnns of a small temple m 
6 JO mrctres (about feet) long by 5.20 rnetres (17 feet) 
wide. Two or three courses of the foundations, built of squared 
blocks of commoa stone^ are standing. From the style of the masonry 
it appears that the temple ^-as not older than the fifth century B.C, j 
but traces of much older walls have also been discovered here. On 
the nther hand, the walls w^hich enclose the ama on two sides s«m 
to be later than the temple^ being' oirelessly constructed of blocks of 
common stone taken from other buildings. Two votive reliefs found 
in the enclosure seem to show that it was the precinct of Pluto 
which is repeatedly inentiotied in an important iuscriptlon of 
|i,c relating to repairs and alterations made in the great Efcuslniait 
sanctuary p. 113 One of 

the voth^ mliefs w-as dedicated by a certain Lyslmachides to Pluto 
and Proserpine under the titles of *the god^ and ^ibe goddess'; 
they are represented feasting. On the other relief; of which only a 
fragment rentains, are seen the heads of Pluto and Proserpine; they are 
identified by having their names (* Pluto* and * goddess^) inscribed 
beside them, Tbta second relief w’as dedicated by <*a priest of the god 
and goddess and of Eubuleus." (Sec 

ppr 19^32, with pL 3,) Hence the LiUe temple in the middle of the 
triangular precinct was probably a temple of Pluto or of Pluto and 
Proserpine jointly. The inscription of J39/S dlc,, mentioned above^ 
refers to the purchase of boards of etm-w'ood for the construction of 
doors to the sanctuary^ the cost of polishing the and of sculp- 

tiiring and painting their capitals, etc. Hence it seems natural to 
suppose with Mr. Foucart that the temple bad just been built and was 
receiving its last touches la 33^/8 r.c, {SuH de Carr. 7 

(18S3), p, 3S7 The same inscription mentions the cost of plaster¬ 

ing and wbitew^asbing the altar of Plata The grotto in the rock was 
no doubt connected w-iib the worship of Pluto here t it itiay be the very 
**i^ve at Eleusis, w’hera are the Gates of Hell,” down which Pluto is 
said to have swept his young bride in a diariot to the gloomy suhter- 
nmean world /fymnjf xek. i 3 } PatrsnnhiSj hgw'cvtr, places 

the scene of the rape on the banks of the Cephisus^ outside of the great 
sanctuary (see above^ g |). The return of Proserpine from the nether 
world is said to have also taken place at Elcusis (R. Filrsierp i>rr 
ifrtild/i ii-r /Vw/Aiswj p, 46). In the precinct of Pluto was 

found the marble head of a bea^les^ young man w^ith ftowlng curly 
lockd, apparently a work of the fourth century B.c, Professors Benadorif 
and Furtwangler argue that it represents Eubuleus and is a work of 
Pratitdes- A small base inscribed with a dedication to Eubuletis was 
found near tc+ As to this marble he,id see dpxav^XiiiyiKijy 

tS86p p. 357 writb pL ro; Miss Harrisonp Aftnrn/ p. 

1051 F, Cavvadias, FAuirTd rou.MoticrEW, Na jSij P+ J- 
Meier, * Zur Eubuleusbuste des Praxiteles/ /aAr^tt^Jt. d. srtA. /ftjA 5 
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(1890), pp. 2C>9-2| -; o. Kem, in d, arcAi, ImL in Afk^n, id 

(1891 )p p. 51 { A. Ftirtw-^gicrj M^js/irwtr^f d pp. 

Sdr-567* 

To the south of the precinct of Pima a broad flight of stops tut in 
the rock on the western side of the paved road leads up to a small 
plateau^ where the cuttings in the surface of the rock show that a small 
building once stood here ; but uo stones of it remain. 

Immediately io the south of this Hight of stairs^ on the same side of 
the road, are the remams of a small quadrangular edifice built of common 
stone. It is conjectured to have been a treasury; for from the great 
inscription of 3 ^ 9/3 we team that there were two treasuries at 
Elcusis, one of Demeter and the other of Proserpine ; the tnscnption 
mentions the doors, mo^ and tiles of one of the treasuries 
is&jt ppr 1 13 m ^ 

The great HaU of InitlatioTiT to which the pn.ved mad leads from the 
Small Propyl aear is a vast single chamber about 170 feel square, the 
sides of which face north, souths east, and wesL The whole of the 
west side^ together with the w^cstera ports of the northern and southern 
sides^ are bounded by the rock af the acropolis^ which has been cut 
away perpendicularly to make room fqr the haJL The roof of the hall 
was supported by sbe rows of columns^ seven columns in each row: the 
bases of all these columns except one are still to be seen in their places. 
E-ight tiers of steps^ partly cut in the rock, partly built, ran all round the 
hall except at the entrances^ of which there were sbt, namely^ two on the 
north, two on the east, and two on the south. On th^ tiers of steps 
the initiated probably sat watching the performance of the mysteries 
which took place in the body of the hall. It is calculated that about 
3000 people could find roorn on them. The steps, originally narrow, 
were widened at a later dale by a casing of marble. Tliiii this marble 
casing of the steps as a late work appGini from the use of mortar to 
Olsten it oiu 

Outside of the Hall of Initiation, 00 its northern and southern side^, 
two dights of steps cut in the rock lead up to a terrace about 4a feet 
wide, which has been levelled io the rock of the acropolis along the 
whole of the western side of the great hall, at a height above the hal^ of 
some 30 feet. Tlie southern flight of steps is about 40 feet wide : the 
northern is only 11 feet wide. From the terrace to which these stair' 
cases lead up it is supposed tkit access was obtained to an upper 
chamber over the Hall of InitLition. The passage of Plutarch, quoted 
above (p 504), seems to favour the view that there was an upper story 
to the grand hall. 

The eastern front of the Hall of Initiation was adorned with a 
spacious portico 183 feet long from north to Muth by 37 j feel deep. 
Twelve columns stood on the long eastern front of the portico, and there 
WHS one more columii behind each of the comer cnlunrbns on the narrow 
northern and southern sides of the porttco. These fourteen column^ 
were of the Doric order and of Pemelic marble. They measured 6| 
feet in diameter at the base. Apparently they were never finished ; for 
only a narrow ring at the top and bottom of each shaft was fluted. We 
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leam fram Vknirius (viL Patf. 17) that thii piirtico i\aa byiEt by the 
an:hitEct Philo at the time when Dernclrius Plialejeiis u-ns master of 
Athens (j 13.307 B.C.) Philo the architect of the great naval artcnial 
at Picaens (see above, p. ifi An inscription found at Elciuts 

tnent ioTis ** the bridging fro-ni Pentelicus to EEeusis of the capitals of the 
fourteen columns in the portico at Eleusis 

p. la i); and another jnscriptian contains some minute aichitcc- 
tiiraJ ptifticulars as to the Conatnicdon of the columns of the portico 
(s« J/fV/W. if. flrrA, /mf. jjfftfn, I9 {1^94), pp. i 36 i39>. 

Such was the great Hall of Inhiailon in the later period of antiquity. 
Most of the remains of it which have been described are of Roman date. 
For the style and workmanship of the few fragments of marble oipitaEs 
which have been fouTid in the hall betray the dedme pf art; and the 
foundation nf one of the columns (the column in the north-east comer) 
is partly composed of two pedestals, one of which bears an inscnpricm 
of Impena] date. Many of the fburidations of the other columns contain 
itnihitecturaJ fragments or simple blocks bihen from earlier buildings^ 
It Mms probable, therefore* that the final condition of the Hall of 
Initiation, m described above^ was the work of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, who IS said to have repaired "the temple at Eleusis^at great 
ciiipensc (Schol. on Aristides, voi 3. p. 30B jf. ecL Dindorf), 

But the cKcavalions of the Greek Archaeological Societj- m the hall 
brought to light vestiges of four older edidees on the same site. These 
vestiges are marked on the plan. They are as follows : 

(1) Oldest of all are the remains of two meeting at a right 

angle in the northern half of the halL On the plan they are indicated 
by dotted hatchings and the letters ana. They are built of polygonal 
blocks of the dark Eleusinian marble, and may have formed part of the 
temple of Demeter, mentioned in the Homeric hj-nin (see above^ p. 504). 
To the snu!h^ east, and north of these very ancient are some 

isolated pieces of walls of the same period 3 they are indicated on the 
plan by dotted hatchings and the lencrs L From the style of these 
pieces and the directions in which they lie* it is conjectured that they 
are parts of the ancient wall which enclosed the oldest precinct and the 
oldest temple (a a a). 

(2) The retnnins of a hall were found occupying exactly the north¬ 

east comer of the area afterwards Idled by the great halL They are 
marked in ted on the plan. This lesser hall w^rs about Sr feet sejuare 
in the Inside: the roof was supported by five row's of columns, five 
columiu in each now-* the square bases of which arc still in their places 
A portico extended along the eastern from of the hall. It is thought 
that this hall w-as built in the sixth century B,c., and that itwMs probably 
a work of Pisistratus. At all events it was probably the hall destroyed 
by the Persians. An inscription built into one of the fuutidations of the^ 
columns dates apparently from the first half of the sixth ccnttiry p,c. 
Another Eleualniau msciiptiDm dating from 4:31^420 p.c, conlains a 
decree that the stones of the old temple which had not been used up in 
Constructing the fortificalion-wnll, should be employed to build a bridge 
(jWf/IrtZ d. anA 7^4 r/i 19 (1894), p, 163 ; see abov'e, p. 501). 
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The '"old tcippJc" mentioned in tliis biter inscnpuon may be the h^]] 
of which the reinaiii!$ have just been desoribed. 

(3) There are veid^ies of the foundation!, of three tows of columns, 
atvcTi columns in each row^^ extending all across the northern half of the 
great hall from cast to west, but not encroaching on the southern half of 
the hall They are indicated On the plan hy blank circles. It b con¬ 
jectured that these foundations are part of a provisiomU re:storation and 
ertemion of the hall carried out, possibly by Cimon, soon alter the de¬ 
struction of the sauemarj' by ihe Persians In ^do or 479 B.CL 

(4) In the southern half of the great hah are some square founda¬ 

tions of columns {fififi on the plan), which are supposed to have 
formed part of the enlarged hah erected or at least begun in the lime of 
Pericles (see above, p, 504). Dn DSrpfeld thinks that in this haJL, as 
planned by Ictinus or other architects of Pericles, the new southern half 
of the jffreat hall was divided from the old northern half by a partition 
wall; in the soul hem of the two compartments thus formed the roof was 
supported by eight columns on the plan), while in the northern 

half it continued to be sup|>ortcd by the twenty-one columns (indicated 
by blank circles on the plan) which are conjeciurHlIy referred to Cimon. 
We know from Viiravius (vu. Praef i6) that the hall built in Perides s 
time had no portico. It has, however* been conjectured that some 
foundation-wails near the north-east and south-east comers of the hail 
(marked P P P on the plan) were intended by Ptriclc5''s architect to 
support a portico or colonnade which was to extend round the north, 
east, and south sides of the hall. 

So much far the existing remains ef the great Hall of Initiation in 
which the mysteries of EEcusis were celebrated. There are passages of 
ancient writers which seem to imply that besides the place to which the 
initiated had access there w^as an Inner Holy of Holies called the 
Wjt or which none but the high-priest of the mysteries might 

enter and which, being suddenly thrown opcit^ disclosed to the view of the 
aw^cstruck beholders the most sacred objects of their religious veneration 
lit up by a bbwe of dazzling light (Plutnrch, />/ jSw/*:/* in virf. lo; 
Athenacus, iv. p. Jby f; Himerius^ Ortrf. xxit. 7 ; Suidas, s.w^ 

and ^ytipov ■ 1833^ P- 7 ^)- 

no trace of any inner chamber or enclosure has been discovered In the 
great Hall of Initiatton- it may theitfore tie suggested that the 
ioron m was perhaps nothing but the btydy of the, hall, which 

may have been screened hy ciutains from the spectators sitting in dark¬ 
ness on the tiers of seats that ran all round it, till suddenly the curtain 
rose and revealed the vast hall brilliantly illuminated, with the gor¬ 
geously attired actors In the sacred drama moving mazily in solemn pro 
cess-ion or giddy dance out and in amongst the forest of columns that 
rose from the floor of the haU, while the stmins of grave or valuptuom 
music fllied the air. Then^ w^hen all was over, the curtain would as 
suddenly descend, leaving the spectatora m darkness and silence, with 
nothing but the memory of the splendid pageant that had burst upon 
them and vanished like a druam. 

It remains to notice some other buildings wiiJiin the boundaries of 
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iht sacred precbcL To the north of the Hall of Iniliation, find sepaia. 
ted from it only by the mck-nil staircase which ascends to the lenace, 
arc the remains of a building about 69 feet long froni east to wcsl^ by about 
59 feel wide; Of the aaiml building only some scanty pieces of founda¬ 
tions, consimaed of common stone, are lefi; but its plan can be made 
out from the cuttings in the roct made to receive the walls. It appear? 
to l^ve been a temple^ consisting of a single chamber or ce//ii with a 
portico on the east front. There is nothing to show to what ddcy it 
w-as dedicated. Mr, O, Rubensohii conjectures that it was a temple of 
Demeter built before the Persian w'ars, and this is as likely a conjecture 
as any other. But we have no proof that in Historical times there wa? a 
temple of Dcmeter at Elcusis. The author of the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, indeed, mentions a temple of Dcmeter at Eteusis (y. "a70) : but 
no biter w^riter and no inscription yet discovered speaks of such a temple- 
Strabdp in a passage already quoted fp, 504)^ refer? to “the sanctuary 
of Eleusinian Demetcr and the mystic dose” : b«l this does not 
imply the existence of a temple^ 

Abutting on the ^tem end of the fortilicatlon'W'all which bounds 
the sacred precinct on the sooth are the remains of a building of some¬ 
what peculiar gronnd'plan. It consisted of three compartments side by 
side, the central one of which ends on the south in a large semicircular 
apse: the other two compcirtmcnts are quadrangular, The building 
dates from the good Creek period^ and is probably the Coundl House 
w'hich is known Irom at least one inscription (C. / > 1 , iiL $ i Dittcn- 
berger, Jns^rr. Grac£. Xo. 5S7) to have stood within the sacred 

precinct at Eleusis. The Council House at Olympic was of aomew“hat 
similar form (see note on v. 24. 9). The dnic of the construction of the 
Coundl House at Eleusis and the purpose whkh it sensed are both 
somewhat uncertain. The inscription^ already referred to, which un¬ 
doubtedly mentions it, appear? to date from about the middle of the 
second century a_d, ; but the Coundl House seem? to be al$Q mentioned^ 
though thk has been questioned, Ln an inscription of about the middle of 

^*^**^^ P- S 9 ; Dlttenberger, 

/jsfNo. 13 r Bul/c/m de HtWn, 4 (cSSo), p. 

235 f.) W ith regard to the use to which the Council Hou$c wiis pu 
it has been conjectumd that the Sacrtd Senate ” (jJ Upk yipov^ria}^ 
which is mentioned in an Elcusintan inscription of the end of the second 
century a.d. (C. A ,1^. iii. No, 703), may have hdd its sittinp here. 
Hut about this Sacred Senate nothing further is known. Ft seems more 
probable that^ as Mr, Rubensohn has suggested, the Coundl of the Five 
Hundred at Athens^ which apparently exercised supreme control over 
the Eleusinian sanctiiary, its treasures, and its ceremonies, may have 
met in the Council House at Eleusis on certain daj-s to make arrange^ 
rtients for the celebration of the mysteries. We know' that on staled 
daj? or special occasions the Council of the Five Hundred held their 
sittings ai places other th£tn their regular place of assembly, the CouncU 
House in the market-place at Athens. Thus they met in the Elcusinium 
on the day after the great Eleusinhin festli'al (see note on L 14, 3)^ 
^nd they met from day to day on one of the qua^? in the harbour when 
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3 jna\'al ^c^dron was OUK for sea (set note on i (, 3, p, 3j), 

At some time m the Roman pfcriod the Counctl House aE Eleiwis was 
pulliid dowii^ and a double tolomiade ereotod on Its site. The two rows 
of bases which supponed the columns still ciisL 

Tlie last remams of an aociciiL buildini^ whicb shall notice within 
the sacred prednet are those of a temple of Roman date standing at the 
notthem end of the rock-cut tcTmce abo^'C the Hall of InitiatiorL A 
broad flight of stairs leads up fnom the end of the terrace to the temple, 
which £iced south and consisted of a single chamber or c^/Za mth a 
ponico in front, the whole measuring about 72 feet long by'46 feel wide. 
It has been suggested by Mr, Rubertsohn that the temple was dedicated 
to “ the New Demeter/' the title bestowed bjr the degenerate and fawning 
Greeks on Sabina, wife of Hadrian (C. /. C, C- S, Noi 73, 74 ; Hemberg, 
GriuhiftMFtds unUr d^r IferrscM/t dtr 2. p, 334) and 

on Faustina wife of Anloninus Riui (Kaibcl, ^pigrammarn Gr&KO, 
No. 1046 line 6j ^ith tCaibefs note). 

From injcriptions found at Eleusis we leam that the open space 
within the sacred precinct was called the Court of the Saoctiiar>' 
{'E^^/iepis apxawXoyiif]i, iS 33 , p- 84 ; uL, iES 4 t P- US td,, jSSj, 
p, 5 .) Many buildings or predneta situated within, or connected with, 

the great sanctuary arc known only from inscriptions. Such are the 
sanctuary of Dionysus iSg3, p. irj id, 13 ^ 4 , 

P- 74)1 sanctuary of Thcseiu ( J 883, ppi 111 j 13 

115 12 I ^the sacred houses ' “PXu iS^Jt pp. 113 jy^,, 

119 sf,^ 135 the hou$e of the priestess {sk, ppu 109 jy., 113 
r Ip 125 Jg,), the house of the Ceryces pp^ j 10 135 * as 

to the CeryTes, see Paus. i. 38. 3 note), the Neocoriiim or house of the 
aj5todiati$ ( npx^i PR t *S-i i-S)* the Epstasium or house of the 

overseers pp. T13 sq,, 119 the wardrobe p, 135 jq.)^ and 
the sacred winepress p. rig jj^,) The sacred threshing-floor, 
mentioned irt the inscription of J29-S ac. (ri,, p, m Is 

probably identical with the thresh ing-^floor of TripCDlemus mentioned hy 
Pausania^ freim whom we learn that it was outside of the great sanctuary. 
Another inscription relates to the sacred u^aste land which 

belonged to the sanctuary, and describes a curious mode of consulting 
the Delphic oracle on the question u^hether the sacred waste should or 
should not be let out (*8*81 PP 

dc Cerr, 13 (t SSg), pp, 433-467), 

Among the sculptures found at Eleusls is a fine statue of a young 
man, which Mr. Philios conjectures to have been a copy of Polydittis'a 
statue fif the man (or boy) scraping himself (Pliny, AS //. axaiv. 55). 
But as both aims and one of the legs of the statue are missing, it is 
impossible to be certain as to its original attitudcL The statue is of 
Penielic marble. See dpj|^aK>AoyiKi>k iBga, p. 207 jm., with 

pi JO, 11. 

Lastly, it dcsej-t es to be metitioncd that evidence of the former pre¬ 
valence of the early type of cuilisatton denominated .^lyceuacan has come 
to light at Eleusis. Such c^'idence is furnished by the existence of a 
beehive tomb on the south aide of the acmpolls (Gasrif^ 
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8 P- 24®^^. 5 flf^XflliflAxayijeiJ^ rS8g^ p. 193 jiDie 2 ; 

&ee note on ii; 16. 5)1 discovery of a gnive CQTitamini^ pfittciy of 
the Mycenaean type 1889, p, ^$7 m discovery 

within the sacred precinct of a lirgc number of rude clay fi^^rcs like 
^ose fouiid at Mycenne and Tip'na {Up^^tKa 7% 'Ap^aioXifyiK^i 
1884^ p, 7 ^), and the discovery of two gold plates embossed 
with patterns of the Mycenaean style dp^aiuKayit^^f^ 1S85, 

p. J 80 with pi 9 ;, %. I and 3 ), 

The site of the temple of Triptolcmus mentioned by Patisanias is not 
knowtk. [t has often been supposed that the chapel of St. Zaccharias. 
about 170 yards north-cast of the sacred precinct, stands on the site of 
the temple ; for here were found three reliefs representing scenes in the 
myth of Triptolemus, including the beautiful relief nowin the National 
Museum at Atliens <5cc note on i. 14- But extensive excavations 
conducted beside the chapel by Mr. D. Fhilioa, in j88S, convinced him 
that no important building of Greek or Roman times existed here. He 
discovered, however, some inslgnihcant remains of Roman houses, and 
the rubs of a large and lolerabJy ancient Byrautine church, in the con- 
stTuction of which stones taken from older buildings settn to have been 
employed (lIpaxTfMa rijfi **VX' iSS8t 2^ j^.} 

As to the images of Demeter and Proserpine in their great sanctuary 
at Eleusts we have no positive information. But from fragments of 
votive rdiefe and the sherd of a paintiid vase found at Eleusis Mr, O, 
Kcm concedes that Demeter was represented sitting on the cydindricaJ 
d^fa or basket (see nme on %iii. 35. 7), perhaps with a sceptre in her 
raised left hand and a bunch of ears of com In her right, while Proserpine 
stood beside her with a torch in each hand (O. Kem, * Dns Kultbild der 
Guttinen von EleuslV Md/AdA d, afi:A. /^r, in AMtn, 17 (tSgs), 
PP 125 M3). 


On Klcuib M« ^STieletp Jenmf/, p. 4 z 7 t ChacdJer:, Tmtdi in Cmv, 
pL j 39 : ,7wr/^iu?pV/ a/ hfniaj pL ih (Lcflclon, 1797), p. 53 with pi. 

xix.-KXL ! rir Anfi^nHid d Am'ni (London, iSiyk PP^ 1-40. with 

^icwji, Mpj, plftfts, elevations etc ; Bodwtlh 3 Wr, J. p, ^r jyy. j Li^e, 

AfA^Hj, p. [S 4 : Weldicr, Tag^k^fAu l. p lio j Vbchcr, ErinH^r- 


d iLieius,' Gas^iU WI (1875^ JK 87 ry,, with pL 31 ; 
[jgT-. E. fk jaS ? Mahany, EamAlij arttf p. iSo jyy. ; 

119 FtM. t CMii&dmnfMf I. p. 199 ; Itparnxd 

0. 1S82 . Jan. pjx 84^10^; iSSj, pp. 5167^ iVif., 


rdiefs votiri dTleiuis,^ I (lS75h \k 87 ry,, with pL ll; 

btfraiin, -rn j P P P. 

Bicdeker,* p t 
"ETOi/ifair (Jnn. 

pj^ 64 87? f'f.t pp. b’s- 29 : iS 84 p. p If.; 

7 i * 7 ,, 1SS9, pp. 22-251 id., IS^ p. 26 ry.i 
rSSj, pp. 1-22, 7S-S6w 109-14S, 

^ .j 5 i 4 S, I 79 -iS 6 , 2 IJ 2iS; ft/., iSSs.ppi 145-154. 

169-1841 fi/, 1S86, pp. 185.314, 357-36& J iV.p 1SS7, piv J-JO, 109-114, 

171 190 ; iS 38 , pp. 21 58^ 77-82, iti-jiS, i9>i9S; f]/t Pp. itr-tjp, 

t 1892^ pp. toj-io6 3 D. Ftulios, F^ynii^ [kmnM, r889)f 




ph t ; Amiriianjfftintnl I (1885)^ pp. 455-437 : 
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Jnsh i« II (i£ii6)p p. jaS j Michael^ * Dm H^ctutiinic Dxdiu^^- 

kqpIlcEl vnn Eleuib:,' Mv/iMf. arfk. Jmf, m Atktn^ 14 (J^X PP^ 9^*4; 

DtirpJd]!!, jA, p, 123 ; Ch, DjelU, £x^urjim eu t>5?*Yp pp 

3133^309 ; L, Dyffl-p ^«I Cra/t, p 185 ; Q. Rubcosohn, &V 

j^i Eiemii uuJ (Berlin^ 1S92) j Bulieim dt CW* 

y 4 /A!^V>V^> *7 <fS 93 }h P^ ^95 ^ BerlinsIVofkfnifkrifi^ 11 

p ^74; M. MAjer, in JS9Jp pp 191-JOOt witb pK 14 

jrefliami sf pckltmenlEi] BculpEiinHp); li. Ph3U<»4, 'ET^^pa^ if A/ifiA^tl^ 

d airk. imf. m AlAtn^ 19 pp 163-193; A. N. Skbs^ 'RvEvpa^Z 

in l^pirpilr 15^, pjS. 1^1 -l£6. 

It would be oqL of plice to exami^ havn the Acuity inromution we posBcss as 
to the miseries of Eleusk^ See Lsjtbccki 3 jtj\t^ ; Aug. Mom]iiLien« 

pp. 64 Fr, LectormAtitp * The tleoAiniiin mysteries^' 

In Cati^m^rffjy BiTtewr^^ (dr ^Iav+ and ScpEcmbeip iSSdt Fr. Lcnomumi 
and E, Poltier^ art. *£leuBiniap in Dawmbeig nnd SagUo's £>tVfiimiiiiitv iks 
t R. Gardnerp A™ CAfifi/itrs Grtfk Ntstir^, P- * F- Robde^ 

(Ercibtlrg Utid Leipzig^ rE^}p pjn. 156-276. 

3 S+ 6. a well called CaUichorom. Callichonim is meniioncd in 
the Homeric hymn ta Demetcr (t--. 270 \ see i^vc, 504). The 

name meatus the well of the fair d^ces,’’ and Pausaiiias teEls that 
the women danced here in honour of Demcttr.^ The well was discovered 
in 1891 just outside the grand portal of the sacred pnscinct (see abovcp 
p. 505). It is carefully built of polygonal stonesj and the moulh is 
surrounded by concentric circles, which probably mark the rounds 
in which the Eleusinian women tripped about it in the dance. Sec 
ITpaifTiKn "Apx- ^Eraipws^ 1892, p. 33 ; Bfi/Miff tfc CitrT, 

17 (1893), p. 196 ; HWAe'iijrfAr^j 1$ 

393)1 P- 674- Solema oaths were sworn beside the w^tL Aklphron 
lias described (iii. 69) how* n w-ifcp suspected of infiddity^ led her 
husband to the CoJIkhonim well at ELeusis and there swore her inno¬ 
cence* Some ancient writers thought that it was beside this w-ell that 
the sad Demeter rested from her w'caiy wanderings in search of her 
loved and lost Froserpine (Apollodorus, F 5* 1 ; Nicander, TkmiUaj 
486; Callimachusp /fym^i fo />rw^AT; 1 6 )l Bor the local Eleusbian 
legend seems to have placed the scene of the goddess's rest and of her 
meetiog wnth the king's daughters at another well on the road to 
Megara (sec L 39 r note). 

33 , 5 . the Eariaa plaJiL The author of the Honiedc hymn lo 
Demeter (f. 450 jyf.) has described how the Rarian plain, once a fat 
comtand^ lay wTiste and lenfless while PTOscrpine was under ground ; but 
how in springtime it would be a wiivin^ expanse of com oticc more, and 
how the swathes would be heavy nith the ears which the reapers would 
bind in sheaves. The plain was supposed to take its name from Rarus^ 
who had received Dtmeter hospitably on her wanderings (Suldas, sal 
Tcipfas}. Karus was said to bt the father or grandfather of Triptolemus 
(Suidas, /.<r. i Pans, 1. 14. 3 ; Photlus^ Zcricew, sal who first 

sowed com in the Rarian plain (Afarm^r Panum^ 35). One of the 
three sacred Athenian ploughing^ wtis held in the Rarian plain (Plutarch, 
Prm-epiii^ 43). The great ZIetisinian inscription of 3*9/8 HhC 
mentions a payment made to a man for removing a corpse from the 
Rarian plain, and another payment made to a man for purifying the 
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plUn from the iJc0etneai ; the purificalbn xtms to have included the 
sacrifice of n pig <P- jf.) The 
common name of the plain seems to have been Raria (or Rharia); 
this at least is die form vouched for by^ the inscnption, the Parian marble 
(25)^ and Pluiarch {/.f.) The author of the Homeric hymn (/jT.) nses 
the Ibrm R«anum. lloth fcirtns of the name are recognised hy Stephanas 
Ryranuiis {t.v, Topidir). The exact situation of the Rarian plain is not 
known, 

3 d. 6. it is their custom to take the saciiadal barley etc. The 
Elrusinlan Inscription of 329/S e.C. mentions the amount of barley to 
be used in making the sacT)^ cakes ('E0r;|up4S 
p, t33 Another Etcusinlan inscnpuon, which relates to the first- 
fruits of com to be offered to Demeier and Proserpine, mentions the 
sacred cake (C. /. iv. No. 27 b, p. 59 ; Dittenberger* SjfNtr^e 

iTraira:, No. t5t line 37 I htiZ/fiin rfSr C(frr. 4 (tS&o), 

p. 327). Com taben from tJie threshing-fioot was used to m:^e the 
sacred cakes which were offered to the gods (HarpcK ration, s.tL irrAam). 

3 §. 7, the wall of the sanctuary. The Greek w'ord (rerxoc) here 
used to designate the wall implies that il was a fortificatidn-wall ; and 
the excavations at Eleusis have showm that the sacred precinct was sur* 
founded by a fortification-wall strengthened with towtns (sec above, 
p. 504). Livy (xxxi. 25J correctly describes the castle or citadel as 
“ o\'ertianging and surrounding the temple.” 

38 . 7. The hero Eleneis. Others called him Eleusintis (Harpo- 
cTaiion and Suidas, j,^/. ^EAcio-ii w ; Sen'ius, on V^irgiL^ Criwjf. 1 . 19 ^ 
Hy'ginus^ 147), According to one legend^ Ekusis or EEeusinus 
was the king of Elcusls who received Denacter when she came io the 
city in search of her daughter^ and he w.is slain hy Demeter because he 
interrupted her when she was m the act of making his infant son Tripto- 
Jemus immortal by placing him on the fire (Pani-asls, referred tn by 
Apollodorus, i. 5. 1; Semus and HyginuSj //.cc.) But according m 
the common legend li w-as Ccleus, not Ekusis or Eleusinus^ who 
received Demeier at Eleusis. See the Homeric h>Tnii to Demeterp 
96 jgg. ; ApoilodoruSp i. J p Pans. i. 39. r ; Schol. on Anstnphancs 
698, 

38 . &. Eormerly Eleuthdraa was the limit of Boeotia etc. 
From Eteusis the road to Eleutherae^ whkh is at the same time the high- 
ttiad from .Athens to Thebes, goes north-wesl across the plain. The olive- 
trees begin to appear soon after w'c have left ElcUsisp and the tfi,-%d runs 
for three miles through thick groves of them to the laige village of 
Jfojtdm situated on a small height at the entrance to a valley; for here 
the muuntains which bound the plain of Eleusis begin. The native 
rock crops up among the houses and streets of the village. The hilEi 
that rise on both sides of the valley are wooded w'lih pine. Beyond the 
village the valley contracts^ and the road ascends for a long lime through 
the stillness and solitude of the pinc-foresL A little wayside inn (the 
khan of Ar/fl/b-AVar^Tifooi-o) Is passed in a lonely dale ? And then, after 
a further ascent,, the prospect opens up somewhat^ and the tops of 
j-lymettus and Pentelicus arc seen away to the eastp appearing above a 
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ncATcr riii^c nf hi[|$. Soon aftervy^ards the road descends into a culii- 
v'^ted iind fertile Little plain or vailey watered by the chief aim of the 
ELeuslnian Cephisus, and bounded on the uonh by the priticipsl range 
of CithaernUr on the south by the Lower^ outlying chain which we tiave 
just Crossed^ This no doubt is the plain in which stood the temple of 
Dion^-sus mentioned by Pausanios. At the nortLiem end of the \nlEry 
or pl^n there is now a poltce-l^^rt^ek on the right of the roadt and a 
little further on a public-house, the khan of A'kfdr. Here the pass Over 
Cithaeron, in the strict sense, bqgtns. It is a narrow rocky delile, up 
which the road winds tortuou^y between high p^nc-cLad slopes on either 
hand In the rciy mouth of the pass, immediately bej’ond the puhlic- 
house, a steep, conlol, nearly isolated hill Ti$es up a* if tohar the road. 
Its summit is crawled with the grey wnlls^ and towers of Eleutherae. 

The ruins of Eleutherae, now called - jtrfj/n? or ^Gj'psy- 

cnatle,^ form one of the finest cs^tant spedmens of Greek fortification. 
The circuit of the walls^ which is but small, encloses the summit and 
part of the southern slope of the hill. The north w^all, strengthened 
with seven square projecting towTers, is complete. It is about S feet 
thick, and is built of blocks Laid in tegular courses, w itb a core of 
rubble. As the ground falls away to the north, the w all is higher on 
the outside than on the indde. On the inside it may average J i feet 
in height; on the outside* 14 or 15 feet. The towers are about thirty 
paces apart They measure about 22 feet square, projecting from the 
curtain about lo feet on the outer and 4 feet on the inner side. From 
the number of the courses of stones 1 judged the towers to be about 
t6 feet high on the inside and about Jo feet high on the outside. The 
thickness of the w-.illj of the tow^ers is only about j feeL Each tower 
consisted of two stories. The lower stor>' w’as entered: by a door at the 
back on the level of the ground. The upper story was entered from 
the mniparis by two doors, one on each side of the tower These doors 
arc still to be seen, though the floors of the upper stories^ having been 
of wood, have of course perished. The doors narrow somewhat from 
below upward. Each tower has three small w'indow^s or loopholes, one 
in each of the sides which project ontward beyond the cumin^ Traces 
of the wM and towers on the other and louder sides of the hill can sdll 
be seen, but they are fiir perfect than ou the north side. The chief 
gate was on the south. On the highest point of the hill are the remain^ 
of an oblong rectangular edifice bulk of polygonal masonjry^ It may 
have been an inner keep^ The whole place is mw an utter solitude. 
When I visited ii* on a day in May, the ground was carpeted with 
yellow flowers^ goats w'cre balancing themselves on the grey ruins : and 
the goatherd w-as sleeping in the shadow* of one of the towers. On 
either hand the mountains, clothed in their sombre mantle of dark pint- 
forests, lowered into the bright sky* 

If from the rulrii of Eleutherae w^e return 10 the highroad which 
winds along the western foot of the hill, and follow* il for a few miles to 
the top of the pass, w'c obtain a commanding view over the wide plain 
of Boeotb stretching aw^y to the line of lar blue mountains which 
boimds it on all sides. Below us, but a little to the west, at the foot of 
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tbt Song uniform slope of Citbacron, tht ftd village of ICek/a marks the 
site of Plataca. Thebes is huldeii from vie^v behind ihc dip of a low 
intei^^ening ridge. The sharp donblc-pcaked moontajn on the weslj 
be>'ond the nearer lir-clad decliviiies of Cithaeron^ is Helicon, The 
grand motiniain-mass which^ capped with snow, looms on rhe north-west, 
is Parnassus. The mountains on the ndrth-eaai are In Euboea, but the 
strait which dh^ldes them from Boeotla is not visible. 

But we must turn and retrace our steps down the pass to Ekutheme. 
for, following the guidance of Pausanias, we have a long way to travel 
and much to see before we descend with him into the plain of JJoeoiia. 

The military impartaaice of Eleutherae^ as a fortress commanding 
the pass over 7 tll, Cithaeron and distant only a few miles from the great 
ISflcotbn plain, will he readily understood. That this fortress was 
indeed Eleutheme sceniSj even in the absence of inKriptlnns^ to be 
rendered certain by the evidence of Strabo (ix. p^ 41 1 ^P-) Pausanias 
(here and tx. r. 1 and 6 )^ both of whom rcprc^nt Eleutberae as the 
frontier town of Attica and immediately adjaining Platnca in Boeotia. 
For between the fortress in question and Plalaea there was hardly iwm 
for, and certainly there is no vestige of, an ancient town. The vicinity 
of the iw'o places appears also from a passage in Xenophon 
V. 4, 14), Yet Le.'ike^ wdlh some hesitation, named the ruined fortrei* 
fTenoc, not Elcutherae., His chief grounds for doing so were that (i) 
when CleomenM^ king of Sparta, marched from the Isthmus of Corinth 
to Eleusis In 507 B.c,, Oenoe was^ according to Herodotus (v. 74X ^ 
fiontier town Of Attica on the side of Boeotta; and (2} Oenoe is 
described by Thucydtdea (iL i 3 ) as a fortress on the borders of Attica 
and Bocmia and as the first place in Attica which the Invading Pelopon¬ 
nesian army came to and attacked in 43 * But this only serves 

to show^ that down to the end of the fifth cenlury lt,c., when Herodotus 
and Thucydides wirote, Elcuthcrae still belongCii lo Boeotia, and that 
the Attic frontier Liy somewhat further to the south. This view fits the 
narratuNe of Thucydides much better than the view which identifies the 
fortress in question with Ocnoe. For why should the Peloponnesian 
army, marching to EEcusis and Athens^ have lurried out of its w?ay some 
miles to attack a fortress which did not threaten their communicattons, 
and the mad through which led to no place that they w ished to go to ? 
On the other hand, if Oenoe ]ay some miles to the south of the fortress 
in question, k would be nearer by so much to the line of march of an 
army bound for Elcusis; and the commander of such an army would 
naturally be unwilling to leave In live bands of the enemy a fortrcH 
which might prove u continual source of annoyance and danger in his 
rear. Hence the niins which Leake identified as those of Eleuiherac 
may be those of Oenoe. They are situated in the plain about four 
miles south-east of Elculheroe and consist of the ruins of a very strLall 
town, which had a citadel or inner enclosure at one angle. Th* masonry 
is for the most part tegular, and edsis m many places to a height of 
two or three courses. The place is colled Two iniles to the 

north of il, on the southem slope of Cithaeron^ slands the isy-mantlcd 
monaster^' of Si. MeSetius, delightfully sUualed among numerous springs 
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bar*tree*, to the gavieRi nnd hanging 
fr«Ii TinH t>«ches on Lhe tnountain-side, keeping them aluays 

fo^ts abwT"' ^ plcasiniT contrast to the «ijtj rocka and dark pine- 

^ and to have been 

founded and named by Dionysos (Diedoras, iU, 66. i, iv. 3, 6). Others 
thought the loivn was named after Eleuther, son of Apollo (Stephaims 

w-irir .h!l the Atgives who peiished^in the 

^ Sc^n a^lMt Tliebes were said to have been buried here 

Pluia^i!^,’ *tl|j shown in 

Mpi^t^ t^]f frail, Boeotia and joined Athens, we do not know ; if [ 
94ti nght, the union took place not earlier than the betnnninff of the 

r^noui^nd'd .^".^pa'iias's time the place seems to have been 
rf>nr»nn»< This IS conlirmed. by .1 passage in Lucian who 

^*'P“"=t)onii as murdered by robbers on his way 
with '1!“ / ' hittcriy rtpimches himself 

ritli-TfsnfiH u ^ u” ^‘eniured with only two ien'anLa; to troi^ 

Eleutheme, left usierly w^tc by the 
ware (Luctan, Jivtii, 2), 





ttaedckET ■ |5,™T0 It v ’ Mahafly, anii Stu^ia, p. JQO jyy. i 

mwiefcET, p, ,75 jy. . Qmde-Jtaiiitt^ a. pL 7 j-y. ' r 1 11 




old wooden image was 
hmnght to Athonfl. See i. =o. 3 with the note 

W4t«'e?; * no great ike and beside it ia a spring of cold 

IS IIlUi /i *•’" E!cuthc«e a copious 

^3“ (Dod^yeW. Tbt^r, rp. 

^ irwcrrrfljre™, I. p. ; 

the^orinf 7 rTl 7 h^ h P-SSi)- This then wTu pTObahiy 

by thrsheoW Sr. Amphlon and Zeihos were washed 

by the shepherd who had found them m the neighbouring cave. For it 
at Eleutherae tlust their mother Antiopc w 4 s said ra W b^S! 

ThebS W f^ Sicyon to 

Or “■ J' iv ir “'* 5. 5 1 I^io Chrysostom, 

lofous Rhi^-’ ^ D<ndoTf; Hyginus, /vjA S; Schoh on Apot- 

JTd in ' "'■ Pausanias follows h^re 

and m ^6 npj^ars ra be the one to which Euripides gave currency in 

W^y of {HygHnus. /.r. y /-iv 4 « iVcL‘ t;,t.v. ed. SIf" 

39 . I. Another road lead* ftom Elcuaifl to Megara, Fnim Eleusis 
to Megam by ™rd or railway the distance is nb^ut .4 S The 
read first |Mis« ntong the northern side of the low ridgc^whicli formed 

ntin'nrFr ' and foltols th^ 

sltote. The plain of Efeusis ,s divided from the plain „r Megam by a 
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chain of weeded hills which Advances soiithwnTil from Ml CitKaeron 10 
the $bore of the bay m abouc a third of the way from Elcusis 10 Mqjara, 
thus intemipting the level coast for Mine distance. From the two 
pinted smnmits in which this range tcrmiruites it w-as kno^ftTi in arttiqnhy 
as Mount Cernta or * the horns' ^ it fdrnied the boundajn.' between Attica 
and the territory' of Mcijara {SirabOp ix. p- J9S ! OtodoniSp sciii, 65 ^ 
Plutarch, 13). The nxid skirts the foot of these hitlsp 

ascendini,^ and descending, traversing olivc-gTOves* and winding round 
lEtdfr ba)^ and headlands, commanding views, ever shifting but ever 
bcnutlfulp of the coast of Snlamis aettss the blue and blue-green waters 
of the lake-hke bay, which is here so narrow iluit the white monastery 
of Phaneromcne^ with tis clustered domes and turrets, can be plainly 
wen standing among green fields on the opposite shore. Then, when 
the last spur of the hills is rounded^ the plain of Megara, covered with 
Q\\vt!^ and vines^ and back^ by high mountainst opens out before tis. 
In the distance Can be disdngusshed the picturesque, orleotaJ-looking 
towTn of Mcgara, with its white'washed, ffat-topp^ houstss rising in 
terraceSj one abo^'^c the other, on the of two isolated hills in the 

far comer of the philn : the higher of the two hills is crow ned by a 
square mcdLaeval tower. See Dodwclh 7 ^^^+ 2. p. 174 5 Leake, 

;V 1 f 7 mrfp 2, p, 390 I Wdeker, I. p. 159 J?.; Vischcrj 

Erinnirrvngf/r p. 230 ; H. Belle, TwiJ ohaj/ci cij 

p. 343 ; Baedeker,p. 152; 2. p. 191 jp. 

39, I. the Flowery Well This may be the spring nnw' called 
about a mde and a half to the w‘est of ELeUsIs, on the road to 
Megara {TA^ Jirhgmms p, 6 ), The Flowery Well 

Is doubtless nn other than the Maidi^n's Well, beside which^j^ the 
Homeric hymn to Dcmeter (t.-. 9S the goddess is represflued as 
sitting, sad at heart, under the shadow of an olive-tree. The itone on 
which the goddess sat dow-a cailetl the Laugblesa Stone (Apollo- 
dorus, i. 5. I ; Sdioi on Aristophanes, ; Hcsychiui» 

dyJXwUToc iRTpa ; Suldas, j.v* It WM showTi in historical 

times; for in the great Eleusinian Inscription of J29/S B.C. mention Is 
imide of the carriage of bricks from the Laughless Stone 

1SS3, p. 115 This perhaps goti to show that the 
Laoghle&s Stone wa$ not in Kleusts itself, but at some distance from ii. 
And as the Laughless Stone was no doubt beside the wtill, it follow^ on 
[his supposition, that in the local Eleusinian behef the well beside which 
the kln^s daughters found Demeter sitting was not the well calfed Cal- 
Jichorum in the city, as some writers supposed (see above^ i. 3S. 6 note). 
Thus Pnusanias would seem to have here followed the local Eleusinian 
version of the legend, which placed the meeting of the goddess with the 
princesses at a well outside the chy, not the literary version^ which 
placed It at a well in the city. 

39 . 3. graces of the mon who marabed against Thehea. The 
cominon soldiers of the Argive army, which fought under the Seven 
Champions against ThcbcSp were buried at Elcutheme (see above, p. 
5 18)j but the generals were buried near Eleusis (Plutarch, 29)+ 

On the shore of the bay of Ekusis* to the south of the spring Viiia 
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there is a ttttnylus which may po^^ibly have been pointed out as the 
grave of the Are^ive generals {nt l/ntdfu^f A p. 6), 

The stor>'' that Theseus at the h^d of an Athenian army com filled the 
Thebans by force of arms to give yp the Argive dead for buriaJ is followed 
by Euripides ia hb <v. 634 sgg } But according to Plutarch 

lU.) the Dornmon story was that the Thebans bud yielded to the argu- 
meats and perauasion, not to the armsp of Theseus, Prom Pausanlas 
me leam that this latter vei^on of the Jegend was, as might have been 
expected, the one which found favour at Thtbes. 

3 &. the humb of Alope etc. The story of Alopc and Hippothoon 
is told by H^'ginus {jFs^:. tS?)- It w-as the theme of a tragedy of 
Euripides (Harpocmiion, "AX^wify Hippothoon was said to have 
been so named because he had been suckled by a mare He 

gave bis name to an Attic tribe (i. 5. ^ ; i, 3S, 4), Alope at her death 
was turned by her lover Poseidon into a spring which was iralled Alope 
after her (HygmiiSp /.r.) The spring was ai Eltusis (Hesychius^ Sri** 
AAojt^^J, It may perhaps be ihe spring which rises close to the shores 
at the souih-ivestcm fool of the range of hills which divides the plain of 
Eleusis from the pLiin of Megara (Bursian, t. p, 331 note). If 

so^ the tomb of Alope w-as probiibly show-n close beside it. The story 
of Alope IS represented m rtllcf on n Roman sarcophagus (Miss Harrison, 
Ami 4 'ffi AthiTiUy p, evil sqg.} and* according to Stephanl, on a gold 
plate found in the south of Russia. See (Sl Peterabuig) 

for 1864* pp, 142-171, with pi. iv. of the AtEas. 

j. the Alt of wTestlizig waa mvented by Theseus. Accord¬ 
ing to Polemo the art of wrestling wtis invented by an Athenian l^horbasi, 
the trainer of Theseus i but Ister, whom Pausanias perhaps followed, 
afH;ribed the invention lo Theseus himself (SchoL on Pimlar. A’rfl®. 
V. $9)r 

39 . 4^ Megarifl, ’^hich also of old holonged to tho AthomauB^ 
King Pylas haying bequeathed it to Fandion. See i. y. 3 note. On 
the genealogy of the kings of >Iegara, see K. Seeliger, ^Alkathoos und 
die megarische Rbaigsliste,' (Lcipiig, ifioj), 

pp. 27 ' 44 . 

39 * 4- the gra™ of PaiadioiL Sec L 5. 3; i, 41, 6, 

39 * 4, in tha reign of Godnus the Felopouzieslana marched agaipsli 
Atheofi ecc Herodotus (v. 76) and Strabp (lx, p. 393) agree with this 
account of the comjuest of Megan by the Dorians. Strabo (/.r-.) says 
ihaL :if(er the conquest the Dorinns took down the column which had 
formerty stood on the fsihnius of Corblh marking the boundary 
becv^een the loulanis and ihe Peloponnesians^ The Dorians who aeLtled 
at Megara are said to have been mostly of Corinlhlan or ^^[essenian 
origin ([Scymnlus Chius*] Ordis tf, 502 j^^,) 

39 . s. Megareus, Hon of PoBeidoii, dwelt in OnchestUfi etc. Cp. L 
4 i 2 >- 1 * Megareus was said lo be a son of Poseidon by Oeoape, daughter 
of Epopeus (Hyginus, FuA 157). Apollodorus rails him a son of 
Hippotnanes, and saj^ that he came from Dnehestus 10 help Nisus* but 
Was slain by Min^ (Apollodorus, ill. 15,. BJs. According to Stephanus 
Bytanlius (j.tr* Mlyopcc) ^legamus was a son of Apollo. Others called 
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him a son of Qndhtstus (I^lutarcht Qudtsf. Gnuc. 16 j [Scymnius CbiuSr] 
OrMs 505 JJ?.) 

39 . 6. Lalu came &om E^pt and reigned cic. Cp. L 44^ 3, 
Hence Ovid spent® of ihe LeJegian walls and ** the Lelc^ian shore® " 
of *Mcgaj;i {AMitm. vil 443, viil 6), A colony of the Lele^c® from 
Megam, led by Pylns> son of Ckson, was said to have founded Pyius in 
Messenia (iv, 36. c). 

39 , 6. SctrcuiH The Athenians represented Sdmn as a robtjer and 
murderer of whom Theseus relieved the world {i. j, t j i. 44, 8), 

tt-nterSt on the contrary, maintained that Soiroii vinA a man of 
exemplary life, the foe of robbers and tiie friend of ail good men 
(Plutarch, TAixjrm, 10) ^ the highroad from ^legara to the Isthmus of 
ConnLh was said to have been made by him (Pans. L 44. 6)* Tlse 
Athenians distin^ished Scimn the robber from Seims one of the first 
settler® in Salamls (see note on L 35. 2, ‘It is said that CychreuV 
lint the Megarians identified the settler in Salamisj the grandiaiher of 
Peleus and Telamon, with the much maligned Sciroit (Plutarch, TAmm^ 
10 I HarpocTatiortt s.v. '^xipav}. They admitted that Stiron fell by the 
hand of Theseus, but held that this t^mlc place, not^ during Theseus^s 
first jpumey to Athens when he knocked a number of rogues on the 
head, but at a later time w'hen the Athenians tinder Theseus wrested 
Eteusis from the Mcgariaris (Plutmrh, ; cp. Paas. i. 36. 4). See K. 
Sceliger, in /ttr /. p, 35 

40 , I. la the dty there l& a water-baaiii etc The modem toi.m 
of Megara (populttiori &250) stands on the site and hns presen.^ed the 
name of the ancient city. It is clustered on the slopes of twp adjoining 
hills or rather of a single bill w^ith a double summit, which rises from 
the plain, near its souih-western comer, at a distance of about n mile 
and a half from the sea. The plain itself, almost the only level and 
tolerably fertile district in the whole of iht mountainoLis and barren 
territPr;," of Megattu i® ®ix or seven miles long by as many wide and is 
ereiy where shut in by hills e.icept on the side of the sea. Of the two 
hills on which the towTi stands, the eastern is the lower and flatter ; its 
slope is comparatively gentle. Tlse western hill (950 feet), joined to 
the castcin by a low ridge or saddle, is higher, more pointcdi and 
steeper. The modem tow'n is chiefly confined to the western hill, the 
soudicm slope of which it occupies !□ the summit The narrow', steep 
streets, the white, fiai-roofed, windowless houses, with low^ doorways 
opening into courts shaded here and there by a lig-itw, have much the 
appearance of an Amb nllage. The diiiillngty white wulU make, in the 
brillianl simshlne, an e^tcellent background for the gay costume of the 
women, the bright colours of which (red* green, blue, ^Ict) add to the 
Eastern effect of ihe scent 

The two citadels mentlaned by Pausanias (i. 40. 6^ i. 4 ?^ 0 
doubt occupied the two hilts on w'hlch the modem town stands. It 1 ® 
generally supposed that the easicm and lower hill was the acropolis 
called Caiia (i. 40. 6), and that thehiglier western hill was the acrupohs 
of Ajcathnus (L 42. l). This identification of the two citadels is based 
on the order in which ]\\usanias mentjons them; for* having come to 
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Mei^ArB frdiTi iht fciiatt he naiuniJlyt m accarchmcc vriih hi 5 habit 

of describing places m their topographical order, mention the enstem 
dtndcJ before the western , The identiftcation is also supported by the 
tici that the OI>iiipieuini which he mentions just before Hscendin^ the 
acropolis of Caria, appears to have been situated at the north-western 
fnat of the tasieni hill (sec note on L 40. 4), On the other band Cari,i 
seems from Pausaaias^s account to have been the older acropolis; and 
we should naturally expect that the western hiilr the higher and stronger 
of the two, would have been the first to be fortibed. 

The ancient remains at Megan are extremely scanty. On the 
south side of the eastern hill there arc some pieces of the old fortihea- 
tion-wallt built of Large irregular blocks. Fragments of cottinin% £cutp- 
turcst and inscriptions may also be seen lying about or built into 
modem w^alls. In particular the numerous chapeb on the wcsiem 
hill ate mo&ily constructed of such fmgiacnts. The mediaevai tower 
which crowTia the western hill stands on andent foundations. At 
about ha.lf an hour to the oorth of Megara, there are 
several ruined churches coucaining archilccttiral fragments (Ionic and 
CoTinthian capitals of white marble, complete columns of btdsh 
marble, etc^), which haix been transported thither from ancient temples 
in the city. 

^Icgara seems to ha%'e been noted in anut|uity for the size of its 
prii^te houses and the massive style of its buildings. Isocrates says 
that *'the Megariaus^ though they have no bnd or harljours or silier 
mines, and till the bare rock, nevertheless own the largest houses in 
Greece^ fin/re, 1 17). And Diogenes the Cjmic said of the Mega- 
lianS] who were notorious gluttons^ that they dined as if they were lt> 
die to-morfow^ and built as if they were to live for ever ” (TertullLaUf 
3^). 

A correspondent of Cicero spoke of xMegara^ in a famous pas^agei as 
if it lay in ruins (CjccrOj iv. 5,) ; but this was probably 

a rhetorical cssiggeration, Strabo^ who wrote at a later date, sa^-s (ii, 
Pr 393) that in spile of the mnny yidssitudes which it had csipcrienced 
the city subsUted down to his time. 

Sw Whcler, p, 431 * Chandler, Tniwir in Cnafrz, ; 

DodwcIL Ttfwr, a. p. 177 ryy. ? Leake, i. p. 39a j^/y. ■ Welcketr 

Ta/i[ri>ni^f J. p. l6o/^. ; W. &. Clark, p, 39 ; Vk^er^ Mnn- 

turuft^tn unJ p aaa ; BurMian, i, p. 373 : th BeUe^ 

Tnlii Awn^ei tn p, 34J jy/. : Haedcker^^ p, I Js ry. ; GMt^jikitiiu^ 2, p, 

*91 m- 

40 . Ip Theagenes - gaire hia daughter in marriagu to C7I01L 

Cp. i. I. 

4 D. I. the water of the Sithnidian nymphA. In the plain about 
half a mile north of the western hill on which Megaia stands there is 
an aciueduct w^hich furnishes a copious supply of water. This may be 
the wiiier of the Siihnidian nymphs. Beside it are some andent wash¬ 
ing-troughs, several of which pro Sitill used, llie women of Mcgara 
still Come hither to draw water in pitcher^ of an antique shape. Bur- 
dan. I, p^ 374 I Hacdekcr,^ p. tjj j 2* p. 192 if. 
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40. 1^ Mepiru^-esca^d fstcm Deiscalioa'a flood to the tepa 

of memit Oenmta ^tc. This explanation o( the lutme Ceninia is 
^nwn also m the E/ymef. (p^ 528 , s.v, Vipfiitta}. It is prob¬ 

ably dcriietl Froni n work on ^[egan hj- a native McgaHan najined 
Diruobidas ; for we arc told that Dieu^idiLS be^aa his history of 
Megan at the point %vhcre a work by Hcllanicus on Doucnlion's rtciod 
left off (Clement of Ale?nindria, Sinm, z. p, 75 s, td. Potter i 
f/iiK ed. MilUer, 4. p. 388 j the Beui^nt/iomt of Bellinkus Is 

mentioned by Athenaeus^ s. p, 4*6 b; see Eraj^. ///rf, ctL 

Miiller, 1, p. 48 $^r) Cp. Kalkmann, FitifSan/aT^ p. 1^2 ry.; K. 
Seeli^erp in Erst^Afff/ fur J. Oif^rdec/r, p. 29 

Mount Gcrnni.i is the nigi^cd miass of mountams which reaches 
across the territory of Megnra from sea to sca^ 'mih ateep declivities on 
both stdeSf thus intetposing a natural barrier between centnd Greece 
and Peloponnese. The highest summit is about 45™ abo™ the 
seir An unbmken forest of pines co^'Crs the whole range. Deor, wild 
boars, foxes^ and woh^es abound in it, but permanent hunun habitations 
there are none, except in the small patches of Icviel ground at the 
mouths of the torrents, whert soine com and olives arc grown. In 
summer, Kow^cver, the peasants penetrate into the forest to gatlier resin. 
Three, and only three, natuml defiles lend through this w-ild region from 
Boentin and Attica on the nonJi to Cohnth on the south. One of them 
Is a rugged patJi along the face of the cliffs on the northem coast; the 
second is the pass of and through the 

gorges of the intenor; the third la +tlie Evil Staircase^ SJtn/n} 

along the sea-clilTs of the southern coast. .All three way* are naturally 
difficult. The last is the ^ortest, and now' diat a highroad and the 
mil way to Corinth have l>een carried along it, it has ceased to be for¬ 
midable. 

Sec Bursian, Gfegr. 1, p, 367 J17, ; \ 1 scher, EriJifrtnrffgtn UJjd 
MifrdrmJrc, P4 ^25 +; Philippson, pp. 18-28. 

40 r 2. BtatueB of Bemau wperors stand in it. Marty of the 
inscriptions w^hich were carved ou the pedestaU of these statues have 
been found at Mcgam. Frorn these itiscriptitma we learn that there 
were statues of Julius Caesar, Augustus, TiberiuSr N'cro, Hadrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, Caracalla, and Gnllicnus; also statues of Livia, wife of 
Augmstus, and of Sabina, wife of Hadrian, See C / G. O. S, Nos. 
62, 63, 6g-8l, 3491. Hadriarh. a$ a bcnelactor of Megara (see i. 
42. S : 44- 6)1 seems to have been especially popuLur. Inscribed 

pedestals of no less than five statues of him have been found (C /- 
G. Nos. 69-72, 3491). That thcie an organised worship of the 
emperors at Megara is proved by an inscription on a pedestal which 
i^upported a statue of a certalii Pol^mnia who had been “ high-priefitess 
of the August] *’ (C /. a. G. 5 . No. 1 1 i>. 

40 . 3r a breUL^a image of Artemis sumamed Saviour. Ttiis 
tnuge w'as by Strorlgylion (below, g 3), and there was a replica of it at 
Pagae fi. 44. 4). Coins of ^^cgara ^iid Pagac present us wi?h an 
idctiiicid t>'pe of Artemis, which may therefore be reg^^nied with 
certainty as a copy of Strong) lion^s statue. Tbe goddess is represented 
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ninnlnE^ towaTiis the ri|flit ; she wears a short tunic and carries a torch 
in each hand {Fig, 41). Sec lirLhoof-Bliumer and Gajndner, 

tffl pp, 4^ 8 jfwith pi. A i.; MullcrAMesckr^ 

DfnJbtna/fr, 2, pL Ncc 374 TTio Inscribed 
pedestal of a smtue of a certain Faustina who had 
been priestess nf Sai-iotir Artemis may be seen built 
into the north-wes! an^k of the chutch of St, 
Demetrius at Megara : the church stands about the 
middle of iht slope of the ^^cstem hill (C /. G. G. S. 
Xo. 112). A fragmentary tnscripiion corualning 
a dirdiQitipn to Artemis has also been found at 
Megara (C. /, G. C. S. No. 44^ Collite, £?. I 
3. No. 3036). 

40 . 2. men of the army of MardoniuBj after 
Bconrinff the Megarian territory etc. The place where tMs destme- 
lion nf the Persians took place was near Pagac. See i. 44. 4. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us (ix, 14) that .Mardonliiis adduced against Megara, and 
ihai his cavalry scoured the .Megarian territory. The Megarian poet 
Theognis oitrihuied to ApoUo the deliv^erancc of Megara from '^‘thc 
insolent army of the Modes” (i\ 771 The ftiegarions who fell 

in the PcTsinn war were buried in the city. See i. 45. j note. 

40 k 3. isiageB of the Twelve Goda —- aaid to bo works of 
Prftxit^lea. Archaeologists who belicv^e that there were two dis¬ 
tinguished stulpcors of this lutme in antiquity (see note on L 2. 4) are 
of opinion that these images of the Twelve Go^ were probably by the 
elder Frasiteles, ihc supposed grandfather of the great Frajcrtclei {\\\ 
Kleinj itmx Ocsf^rrcicA^ 4 (1880), 

p. 13 ; Overbeck, CfSfA. d. gritcA. P/at/fA^^ 1+ p. 500), To me, 

ns to H. Htunn (Si/sang^AfricAU of the Bavarian Academy, .\liifikh, 
Philosoph. phitolng. Cl.^ 6 Nov. iSSo, p. 446 and to Mr. A. S. 
Murray {/fis/ory p/ 2. p. 281) this appears, a gratuitous 

and baseless assumption. F^ausanUs mentions a number of other 
statues by Praxiteles at IVfegara {L 43. 5 and 6 j L 44. 3). If there 
Were two sculptors of this name and wxjrks of both w'cre to be 
seen at Megara, why did not Pausanias distinguish between them as 
he distinguished between the elder and the younger Polyclitus 
(vi. 6. 3 ) ? 

40 . 4= the precinct of Zous, which ia called the OlympieuiiL 
This precinct was situated in the saddle between the tw'o dladelSr near 
the north-^west foot of the eastern hill. For here mariy stones inscribed 
w*ith eomphmentajy^ decrees, which wem, as the inscripLions show^ to be 
set up in the Ol>'iiipicum, have been found built into ancient subslnic- 
tlons or modem cdifictSL See C. /, G. C. S. Nos, 1-14 - 
fi rtn- 4 . /ffJ/ m A/Arft^ 8 <1883), p. 1S3 ; Collitz, G. I?. /. 3, Nos. 

300J-3014; Cauer, /wjiT. Grtt^. Nos. I03-F07. The stone 

on which the inscriptbons are cut is a dark grey limestone, veined with 
white, Uursian obsen’ed in this neighbourhood a great many ancient 
blocks built into mcdcrn w'alls j they had proboibly formed part of the 
boundary wtUI of the sacrtd preemet (Burrian, Gt&gr. z. pi, 374). 
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An^vtticr itiscription found ai \rcg^ini. mcniiuns a ce rtain ^[AtrtJK^nus who 
^<iiad bcttv master of the g^-mnaiiiuiti m the OtyTupIeum” (C/ ^ 7 . G. S. 
iio. 3J ; ColliEz, G. Z>. A 3. Na 

40 h 4^ the AthoiilaiiB annnally mTMed the Megaiian terri¬ 
tory. Cp. Thucydides, 11. 31 ) Plutarch, /VwAtj, 30. 

40 . 4. The tkee of the Imaffo of Zena is of ivory and gold etc. 
This passage is of interest as throw-iug some tight on ibe process of 
making a statue of gold and lvur>. It wouM thus appear tli 4 t the 
process was to model and set up the figure in clay, then to replace 
die clay by a figure of wood on which a surface of gold and ivory was 
attached " <A. S. Murray, <3/ Scuififur^t a- P- * The 

figujtt of the Stasems and Fates, which Pausansas says were ^^over the 
head of Zeus,"' were probably attached to the top rail of the hack of his 
throne, just as the figures of the Graces and Seasons were placed on the 
thrune of Zeus at Olympia (v, 1 r. 7)^ This goes to show' that the Zeus 
which Theocoatnus^ assisted by Phidias, made at Megara w'as closely 
modelled on the Zeos of PhidiaE at OljTupia. Cp. A. S. Murray, a/. 
p'y, 3, p. 137 jy.; Overbeck, g'necA. /'/nj/fjf,'* I. p. 38 5 - 

to Theocosmus see aJso vi, 7+ 3 p coins of M egara Zeus is 

represented sitting Ln the altitude of Phidiases statue of Zeus at Oljtnpia 
{sec V. l r 1 nolej, grasping a sceptre in his raised left hand and 
holding a Victory or an eagle in his outstretched right hind. The 
typ^ is probably copied from the statue here described by Pausaniaa. 
See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A ww/rfli. en p. 4 

with pL A iil. 

40 . 5. Soloii stirrod them up hf his verses. The story ran that 
the Athenians, weary of the long and fruitless war with Megans, for the 
possessinu of Salamis, had passed a law that no one should under pain 
of death propose to renew the w^ar. Soion composed ^-ersw inciting 
his countrymen to engage In the struggle once more j and feigning 
madness in order to escape the penalty of the law rushed into the 
market-place and recited his verses. The people crowded round to 
hear him, listcnedt were coil^raccd, repealed the law, and conquered 
f^nkmis. See DemostheneSp xix. ^52, p 4^01 Plutajeh, Si 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 2, 46 jy. J Justin, iL 7 : Pnlyaenus, i. 20 j Cicero, 
i. 30. loB; E. Plccoiominl, - La simulata pa«ia di Sulone 
C 1* elegia /inittufff ffi CVrfJ’Jrc^i * {iSSE^ 

pp. Jio-^^G. 

40 . 6. the BCTD|»llB - called Carla. Similarly Stephanus 

Bysiniius {s.v. Km/iw) says: “The acropolis of Megata ms called 
Caria, after Car, ihe son of phoroneui" He perhaps copied ftani 
Pattsanias, whose work he often cites. 

40 . 6, Nocturnal DioarSTii Cp, Plutarch, ZV E apud Dtipkos, 
9; Virgil, Atn, iv. 303 ; Osid, Mtiant. iv. 1 S ^ EfymoL p. 

609, t.7f. XvieriAios. In the nocturnal rites (A'uk/etia} of Dionysiw 
the tn>-sicry ‘‘f resurrection of the god seems to have 

been set forth; in this respect Plutarch compares the rites to those of 
the Egyptian Osiris (/jjV (ind Ofli*, 35 : cp. Qu^^^dsiKs 
1 13). The licentious orgies held under the cloak of these ntes were 
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neat by tlit Heraclids under Hyllus probably took place in tltc reign 
of Echemus, not of OresTea. Herthdotns al$Op m bts account of these 
evenis (ii. 26), represents Echenms, the adversary and cotiqiicrnr of 
Hyltus, as king of Tegea, Cpc Apollodofti^ \u 8. 3, It wm Hylliu 
who challenged Echetnnsp not Echemits who challenged Hyllus (Dio- 
dorusp iv. 53 )^ 

41 . Aleathotis built it after alayiag the lion-of Citkaa- 

ron. The scholiast on ApiDllonius Rhodius {i. 517) relates^ an the auEhority 
of the Megnrian historiaii Diieuchidus^ the story of Alcathous and die 
lion aa foltaws: Ak^lhous son of Pelops^ having been banished from 
Mcgam on account of the murder oF ChTy^sippus, departed to dwell 
in atioLher city^ Now it clmnccd that he fell in with a lion that was 
ravaging Mcgara, and against which other rnen had been sent by the 
king of Mcgara. So Alcathoti^ slew the beastp cut out its laitgut; put it 
in his wallet^ and returned to Mcgant. And when the men who had 
been sent to hunt Uic lion repotted that they had sLiin the bcastp 
Alcathciiis produced his wallet and confuted them. Therefore the king^ 
after aacnhcing to the gods, placed the tongue iasE on the altars; and 
ihls custom has been obserecd by she \Lcgnfians from That time forward,*' 

This narrative supplements Pausantas^s version of the stoiy^ and by 
putting the two together we sec that the story of how' Alcathous^ by 
slaying the liun, won the hand of the klng'^ daughter and the kingdom 
with heri is only one of a widely spread claas of popular talcs, uf 
which the following is. (he general plot. A ^^'oung man, the hero of the 
talct comes to a city which La aU hung with bhick and plunged in sorrow-. 
He inqulnea the cause and is told that a many^beaded dragon has long 
been in the habit of periodically devouring a human being; Oml it has 
now IhUen to tlie lot of the king's daughter to be the sictim ; and that if 
any one w*ill slay the dragon and rescue the princeis, the king haa 
promised to give him the princess to wife and 10 make him his hein 
The hero accordingly slays the dragon, cuts out its many longue% puts 
them in hii wullet, and departs for a season. But a false knight or a 
churl of low- degree finds the rescued princess and the dragon weltering 
in its blood. He cuts off the dnigon^s headsp forces the princess^ under 
threat of instant deaths to promise that she will acknowledge him as her 
deliverer, and returns with her and the dmgon^s heads in triumph to the 
city. The king receii^s him with joy and gtadtude and prepares to 
keep his promise by giving him the princess in marriage. The wedding Ls 
about to be celebraled, when ihe kero appears, refutes the claim of the 
pretender by producing the dragon's longues from his w^let, and marries 
the princess, while his crestfallen ri^-al is hurried aw^y to execiiEium 
in same versions of the story- the hero is murdered by the villain, but 
hroughc to life again by some beasts, his hiithful IViemis, who apply to 
the corpse a certain healing herb or the water of li(c. 

For tuLBmplH oi ihti ehuo of Eaics, told with OHUklcnblE variety of details, ms 
U gwid, €^fi Creci, p. 1^ j™, i Hahn, CnffA, W 

>0, 70; Ebjile, i^n/amrrrnff Liebrecht'# Gereian tratulattoO, 1, 
P’ 97 * Gowenbach, Afkrv^n^ Nol 4q ; SehiLlot, 

iwiref dt Ai Nu, ti, p, 79 ; CwquiD. Cmfsi ^ 
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I. 5 , 13 ^ 6o ; E^a.cJi£^, rvatftifu m Ajs^iMts^ 

p. ji ji^. : Otmish^ J/oitJtMff/J TaUf^ Xa ri i ; ktanti ^m\ Schwajtx^ 

MartAjfn, Mfi^ p, 340 i^. J J r W, Wolf^ #W 

^^friVp No- 21 ; A. Peter, txuj 3. p. 140 

: Chr. ISchncllcTj ami If^AeA/jWp Ko. p^ I vj J 

J. Haltfick/^rar^firAr PWliMatvAetutui Sa£Asaft/iMftJe in So. 15; 

A. tHul A. SchcAlp MarvAcH^ No. iQ, pu J35 ; A ScUeidier, 

Zp>dirj/r.i;r J/cirr^e?t, JS^fi^'tAwrt^^ JStiSuI and LtVdtrf p. 54 iff. ; LcalueD ueuI 
pp^i gniiinii p LifaiHS^Ag fVitj/iVij&r ppW ifZinriwp Miiitiien Not. lOp ir, r?, 14% 
^ Gnindirl^, Z^itJiVia 1. p. 2$5 Sff.; iSftd SiephflW, 

^AwidtuAt u/id MireAffif V.A, p, 7S Sff. ( T^liJ 

fm fJk p, 131 iff. ShorUhoJlkt ^ I Fo«tioi3, Zjtj’pl^ftdif^Af Md/rAm, 
pi 231 W, Mjmnhardrp ^mfiAr uad p, 5a iff. 

41 , 4. how eould it be thongl^t thsLi he w^ killed b7 rhoseiiE 
etc, Fiiiiiajitaa airgues ihas even if Timiiittisdid go mih the on 

their expedition to Aphidna or AlhenSp he could not have been killed 
by Thtseiis^ since Theseua was ab^^nt at the time, being deiabcd 
a prisoner in Thesprotis or in heSli whither he had gone to cany oiT 
Proserpine (see i, J 7. 4 1* ith the notes). 

41. 5. any om who has atttdied genealogy must impnt# ^eat 
credulity to the MepjiaAS etc. According to the Megari.m inwIitLOfip 
which Pausanias has just given^ TitnalcOiS a contempotary both of 
Thesens, who slew hiiOp and of AlcathoHa, who married his sister. This* 
Pauuinias argtttip' vias impcssibict since Alcathous i^-ai the sorip and 
Theseus the great gTimdson^ of Petops (Aethni the moEhcr of The^ena 
wm a daaghter of Pitlhens who was a son of Pclops). 

4L 6. Fandion waa buried on tha bluff- of DiFer-hird 

Athena. Cp. i. g. j, Hesychiua tells us €f ^ that Athena 

was worshipped by ihe Meganans under this titlet because she had trans- 
fonned herseif into a diver-bird and hiding Cecrops under her wings 
had carried him to Megara. Lycophmn also refers to Athena under 
ibis title {Casjmtiird^ v. 35^ with Tieties's scholiijm)^ On some vase- 
paintings Athena is accompanied by a bird with a woman's face 
(Weteker, Ai/e 3. pi vi. i Jffumai qf /ff/imir Sfttdtis, S 

{i^S4X 5*1-); and on one of these paintbiga (VVekkert/-c.) the name 
Toilr, which seem^ to be equUalenl to ^diver-bird’ (£y/#w/. 

Afa^ufN^ p. 699 j 3itJifyy<s; Cp^ Hesychiua^ s.v. Aristode, 

Anim^ ix, lE,. pu 617 a 9^ Antoninus Liberal is, Tram/^rm. 5), ts 
written beside this woman-faced birdp which would seem therefore to 
ke a representation of Athena irt her charaaer of Diver-biriL The bluff 
of Diver-bird Atheixa is perhaps the spit of land now' called SAa/a which 
juts into the sea on the south side of the hill of Nisaea. See M. Mayeri 
’ Alcgansche Sagen,' /fennrjj 27 pp. 4S1-489. 

41. 7^ the tomb of Hippolyte. See note on i. 2 ^Rhus-' 

41 , 7. Her tomb ia shaped like an Amazonian ihlald. The lomb 
seems to have been called tlic Rhomboid (PluiarcK TA^stui, 77% from 
which we should infer tliat it was of rfiomboidal shape. But according to 
Xenophon (cited by Pollux, 1. 134) the Amazonian shield was shaped 
like On ivy leaf. The spudt-eastem coast of Bruttium* from Leucopetni 
Laclnium^ is compared by Pliny {;V* iii. 43) to an Aiuaioniaii 
shield ; it consists of two grtttt crescttit-shaped bays divided by me 
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nE:sc bf lii-c Hera-cUdi under H)^ttiis prabably took place m ibe rci^n 
of Echemus, not of Orestes. Herodotus also^ in his accouitt of these 
events (ix 26)^ pcprescnts Echtmns^ the adver^arj' and conqueror of 
Hyllus^ as king of Tegea^ Cp. ApolLodorui^ ii. 8. 2. li HylEus 
wliQ chaltenged Echemus, not Echemus who challenged Hylliis (Dio. 
donts, iv. sS)* 

41. 3h .^catboits built it after th« lion-^ of Clthao- 

rom The scholiast on ApoUonitis Rhodius (i. 517) relates^ on the authority 
of the ^legarinn hisLcrian Dleuchldas, tlie story of AEcaihous and the 
lion as follows: Alcathous son of PclopSr having been banished from 
Megara on acegont of the rniutSer of ChrysippuSr departed to dwelt 
In aiiother city. Now it chanced that he fell in with a lion that vi^s 
ravaging Megara, and .igalnsi whidi other men had been sent by die 
king of Meganu So Akathous slew the beast, cut out its tongue, put it 
in his iralleu and returned to Mcgam. And when the men who had 
been sent to hunt the lion reported that they had slain the beast, 
Alcnthous produced his wallet and confuted them. Therefore the king, 
after sacribcing to the gods, placed the tongue last on the altars j and 
this custom has been observ ed by the Megarians from that time forwiijd.'' 

This narrative supplements Pausanlas^s version of the story, and by 
putting the two togetlier we see that the story of how AlcathouSp by 
slaying the Hon, w^on the hand of the king's daughter and the kingdom 
with her, is ciily one of a widely spread class of popular tales, of 
which the following is the gejieml plot, A young man, the hero of the 
tale, comes to a city which Is all hung with bbickand plunged in sorrow. 
Be inquires the cause and is told that a many-hcaded dragon has long 
been in the habit of periodically devouring a human being ; that it has 
now ^Icn to the lot of the king's daughter to be the victim i and tliat if 
any one will slay the dragon and rescue the princess, the king has 
promised to give him the princes to wife and to nuke him his hEtr. 
The hero accordingly slays the dragon, cuts out its many tongues^ puts 
them in his wallet^ and departs for a season. But a false knight or a 
churl of low^ degree finds the rescued princess and the dragon weltering 
in ils blood. He cuts off the dragon^s hcads^ forces the princess, under 
threat of Instant death, to promise that she will acknowledge him as her 
deliverer, and returns with her and the dragon’s heads in iriumph to the 
city* The king receivies him with joy and gratitude and prepares to 
keep his promise by giving him the princess in marriage. The wedding is 
about to be celebrated, when the hero appears, refutes the claim of the 
pretender by producing the dragtin'‘5 tongues from bis u'allet^ and marriM 
Ihc princess, while his crestf^Uen rival is hurried aw>iy to execution. 
In some veralons of the story the hero k murdered by the villatm but 
brought to life again by some beasts^ his faithful friends, who apply to 
the corpse a certain healing herb or the w'atcr of life. 

For euiinplm of this clius of ulc% mid with cortiiilcnble wicty of dctiils, Me 
L^gruul, /tf/tr/an'm Gre^i, p. tdp JW. ; Hahn, GnteA^ wW a/AaHftittA4 
MurA^n, JfOr ypt BJLvilc, IVm/ammmi Liehrecht's Gcimen trambtiDn, T. 
P- 97 r Ooiwfenhach, StitltaaiJirAf MatrJknf Jfos. 40; SfhtIloE, /W' 

Atf'm ^ 7a Ncu p, 7g jyy. ■ Cosquin, CfiMiei ^J^u/aira tk 
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p. ri t Griinin, Ti$/fJt NOi III; Kufin and Scliwarti, 

Sagrrt^ AfUtrA^m^ timi p, 340 ; J, W^ Welf^ Jfarvk^tt irthf 

jyy. J Chr. Schncltcr, MdrtArtt wnJSi^^ am IViilukfi*^^ Nol, p, llj : 

J. K^trklii J>£ufi£A£ PWkFm^ri-^ mtj ^ SaiJksfm^amle »*t No* aj: 

A, yjid A- Schott^ IFaiinrAtu^ No, id, p, i jg ; A- Schidch«f^ 

AfaTT&^M, SpricAtmrtfj ttttd Zwafiff, p, 54 jyy, ■ tcskicn und 

Brucpmmnt Z^tfaniJcA^ FMjfiiedFr AlatvA^it, Mlu’chen tOy II, la* J4 ^ 

S, GruTSdtiifis BaaisfAf Vif^At/riAnAfrt, f, p. 385 /yyn; CavalJivi und Stephens^ 

S^Av^^At FoiAssa^m und JUdreAt^, V, a, p, 78 Jyy. ? rj^asecit^ 7 ff&j 

/rtjw p+ 151 jyy- Shoftsimnki ; prt«ti<in, JLn/^Liw^jrrlr MarcA^tt^ 

p* 331 /y,; W. MiTuihardt^i iiftd 5a /yy. 

41 . 4. how canid it be tbee^ht tliat he was ^od bs? ThCMiifl 
etc. Pausanias aqities that even if Timnlp^ did go TvSih the Dioscuri on 
thdr txpediiion to Apbtdna or Athen^r he could not have been killed 
by Theseus^ since Theseus was abscni at the timcj bcin^ detained 
a prisoner in Thcspiotis or In hell* whither he had gone lo carry off 
Pioserpiiie (see L 17. 4 jy. with the notes). 

41 . any one who has studied genealogy miast Impute great 
credulity to tho Megarfaju etc. According ro the ^legarian tradition^ 
which Fausanias has just given, Timalcui v,tis a contemporary bmh of 
These usj who slew him, and of Alcathous^ who married his sister. This^ 
Pausnnias argue^p impossible, since Alcaibous was the son, and 
Thesrns the great grandson, of Pelops (Aethra the mother of Thesrus 
was a daughter of PittheuS w^ho was a son of Pelops)^ 

4i* 6. Faudicn waa huried on bluff- of Diver'bird 

Athena. Cp. i^ 5. j. Hesychlos tells tas iv ^ Af^via) that Athena 
was worshipped by the hleganaas under this titles because had trans- 
fonned berseif into a diver-bird and hiding Cecrops under her wings 
had carried liun to Megam. Lycopbtou also refers to Athena tmder 
Ibis title {Caijoftdra, v. with Tretzes's scholium), -On iome vase- 
paintings Athena is accompanied by a bird with a woman^s face 
(Welckcr, A/U 3. pL vi, ; ^ //tl/rmc Sffofutf 5 

(1SS4), pL xl) j and on one of these paintingi {Welcker, l.fJ) the name 
Foi-j, which seems to be equivalent to * diver-bird’ 

JfagTOff/f^ p. 699, StVi vfLvyyts j cp. Hesychius, ; Aristodc, 

Nisi. Amm. k, 18, p. 617 a 9; Antoninus Libcraba, Tmiu/imit. 5), is 
written beside thij w^uian-faced bird* which would scctn Lherefote to 
be a repiesenlation of Athena in her character of Diver-bird. The bluff 
of Diver-bird Athena is perh.ips the spit of land now called SAa/a which 
juts into the sea on the south side of the hill of Nisaea^ See M. flayer, 
* ^legariiche Sagen/27 (1S92;), pp. 48 [-4^9- 

41 , 7. the tomb of Elppolyto. See note on L 4J. 2 'Rhijs,* 

41 . 7. Her tomb Is sloped like an Aimuconiazi shielA The tomb 
seems to have been called the Rhomboid (Plutarth, TA^sms, 47)^ from 
which we should infer that it was of riiombcidal shape. Put according to 
Xenophon (cited by Pollux, i. 154) the Amaaonian shield was shaped 
like an ivy leaf. The soutb-^tem coast of Bruttium, from Lcucopetra 
to Lacimumj i^s compared by Pliny (A. N iii. 43) Aniaionian 

shield ; It consists of two great crescent-shaped bays divided by the 
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pnamojinar)' of Cocynlhii^ In tbU last form thft AmiOTnian 

shield ts repre^ent^ on some worki af ancient art. See Baumei^tef’s 
pp, tZj 165, 2015. It also appears in art as an oval shield 
with two notches, cmt on each side (Baunicister^s D^IrfHdf^r^ p. 59)^ 
or as an unbroken oval p. 2032). Cp, Baumeister's Z^r/^.^lllnAr^ 
p. 203B ; Roschcr's L^AiJta/r^ !+ p. 272. 

41 . 8. the gTATO of Tereus, who m&rrled Procae. On the stoty 

of Tereus, Prociie, and Philomela, see i- 5. 4 | x. 4. 3 wiEh the notes j 
Hiller de CSacrtrinscnt Gr^t^&rum tiJ TArae^s 

p. 33 Miss Harrison, Aiufijff p, Ixsxiv. jpf. j M. Mayer, 

‘ Tcrcus^'17 (iE 92:)[| pp. 4^9-49^. 

12 . 2. a etoDO^ on whi^ they aay that Apollo laid dawn Me lyre 
when he was helping Alcathoncia to build the wall etc. As to the 
building of the walls of Mei;ara by Alcathous, see i 41, b, Theognis 
says 773 sf.} that Apollo himselT fonifiKl iht acropolis in complioient 
to Alcathous. The author of the Ctrts, attribtit^ to Vii^l, says 

tol f77.) that Megara was fortified by the joint labour of Alcathous 
and Apollo, and be tells how in memory^ of the god’s Libour one of ihe 
stones^ when stmek^ ^avc forth a musical note like the note of a lyre. 
Ovid (gl/W, viil 14 j^^.) calls the walls of Mcgara ^ vocal,* adding that 
Apedto had laid down his gilded Ijtb upon theji\ and that the note of the 
1>TTC inhered in the stone, Elsewhere (F/rj/m, i. 10, jp) the same poet 
speaks of the walb of Me|:ara as the w'alts of Alcathous.^ 

42 , 3. the Colofistis of the Egyptians etc What the Greeks called 

the statue of Memnon was a colossal statue, carved out of a single block 
of hard breedn, which with a companion statue stood in front of a temple 
of Amenophis Nl.. at Thehes. The temple exists no longer, but the 
two statues are still in their places, and are the largest standing statues 
in Egypt Each is about 60 feet high. Strabo, the first Gredt writer, 
$0 firr as w^e know^ to mention the statue^ says (xvii. p. fi 16) that one of 
the two colossal statues was complete, but that the upper part of the 
other had been thrown down by an earthquake (perhaps the earthquake 
of 26 B.C.), and that once a day a sound, like that of a light blow, pro¬ 
ceeded from the part of the broken statue which remained in its chair. 
Strabo himatlf visited the spot in company uath the Roman governor 
Aelius Callus and his suite at the first hour of the day and heard the 
sound. It Eas been suggested that the sound was caused by^ the sudden 
increase of tempemture at sunrise^ the heated air in the crevices of the 
breken surface expanding and so producing a cracking sound. This 
would answer well to the descriptions which Strabo and Pausanios give 
of the sound. The explaaation is confiimcd by the fhet that alicr the 
upper part of the statue was replaced in its original position, probably 
by Septimius Severus (Spartianus, 1 7), the sound apparently 

ceased to be heard. For nf the numerous Greek and Latin inscriptions 
carved on the legs and base of the statue by visitors who declare that 
they heard the sound, none is older than 65 A.D* or liter titan tg6 A.D+ 
{C/.a. Nos. 4719.476T; C. / A iii r. Nos. 2^66). Among the 
visitors were Cennanicus (Tacitus, ii. 61), the emperor Hadrian (C / 0 ~ 
No 4 . 4713, 4726X and his consort Sabina (C A C. Nos. 4728, 4?$t% 
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The statue tepresented the Egyptian king Amcnophis; IIL, whom 
t'ausATtlaa calls Phametioph, In the visitors* iQsciiptlQTis on the statue 
the king's name appears as Phamcnopht Phamenmli^ Phamenos, and 
Amenoth, Oae inscripiion aptaks nf the statue as “.\[cimian nr 
Phamcnoth*^ (C /. G* Xo. 472^) | in another the staiun is addressed as 
“ MemnoEi son nf Tithonus, or Amenolh king of Egypt ** [C. L G. No. 
4731). It is supposed that the designation of the statue as Memnon 
rrais due IQ a misunderstanding on the part of the Greeks, who took the 
Eg;T^^ word mfjfftUj * great monuinen^^ for a proper name^ and ideati- 
hed it with Memnoa. The sound said to be emitted by the siaiue at 
sunrise w'as poedcally supposed by the Greeks to be a salotaiina addressed 
by ^[tninon to his mmher the Dawn (HimeriuSp Ok Jtvi. 1J, Pausaaias^s 
siatecnent that Cambyscs cut the Statue in two is probably felse t it is 
more likely tliai the true explanation of the mutilated condition of the 
statue in his time is the one given by Strabo. 

See X. Wiedemartm p. 3^^ WV* * ^laspero 

Mfiifirff p. 107 Jf-; 'Th. Mommsen, on CL I- Jii. t. No. 

30; Mayor^ on juvenal, xv. 5 ; Perrot el Chipiez, //isfain #j 5 f i^Ari ^ns 
j. pp, 3l| 2p5t with pi. vL 

For other mentions of Memnon’s statue by ancient writers see Pliny* 
.V* //. xxxvi 5S I Juvenal, xv. 5 ; Luctan^ Jh^rarr^r* 27 f 
33 j Philostratus, VU* A^/fan. vi. 4; id, /magifujj i. 7. 2; Himerius* 
Or. viiL 5. 

42 . 3. the Ttmiielfl (Suringes)^ The Creeks gave the nonm of 
Sunti^i^f or " Tunnels' (liitrally " pipes') to the great necropalis which is 
hewn tnil of the rock in the range of hmestone hilts to the west of Thebes. 
The entrances tn the tombs are in a wild and deflate ravine called 
or the Cme of ihe Kings ; and each sepulchral cliambcr 
is approached through a series of passages or galleries, ah subtcrnincar 
and hewn rmi of the rock The Theban kings of the eighicfcnth and 
follnwing dynasties are buried here. See Perrot el Chipiei^ //isfam 
f Art ifant I* p. a6o ; Ad. Ztimxi, Ar^yfifin wnA 

wfAfj Zr^i3 fm Alf^fiimt p. 439 Inscriptions in Cieek and Latin 

on the waits of these tofnbs itcord the names of persona who visued 
them in the later ages of antitjuity* *md the admirattna which ihe sight 
of the tombs Inspired (C L C Nos, 4762-48211 C./.L. lii 1. No& 
^ 7 - 7 Strabo describK this remarkable neciropolis as ^^sepulcbiea of 
the kings in cashes* cut in the rock, about forty in aumber, wonderfully 
constructed aad worth seeing" (xvii. p- Sr6); but he does not use the 
name Sitrffi^s. The tumbs ate mentioned under the name SHringrs by 
Aelian {Naf. Amiit, vL 43), Ammiaaus Marcellinus (xxiL 15y Jo), 
Phrymichiis (Bekker's Aitfcde/ti Graff p- 64)* and tn some of the Greek 
inscrlptloas can'M on the walls. Ammiaana (/.f.} describes them as 
“ subterranean Eiad winding recesses, on the walls of which ai'e sculptured 
many sorts of birds and beasts and hieroglyphics ” i but he sceiaa not to 
have know’n that ihey w-ere tombs, 

42. 3 ^ Mo mn oBL marched — — as for aa Stusa. Cp, iv. 3*^-5 
note s X. 31. 7 note. 

42 . 4. a temple of Athena. A bronic tablet mscribed w ith a 
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dedication ifl Athcrui was found in tSSs m n g^ardtn about an hour and 
a haJf to the norclswcst of MegaTa, The inscription Is in arcliaic letters 
and states that the follou-tng persons dedicated the tithe to Athena 
from the bootjr“ See Jfji/AnL d. InsL tft 8 (i8Sa), p, 

IS t jf/. t C. y; G. G. S. No. 57 j KirclihoflT, Sfvdt^n sur d, gnVt^A, 
p. ijj; Roberts, Gr^tek Epi^uAAy, No. iija, p, itof 
Colllt^ C.D.I. 3. No. 5001. 

42 . S. The old temple of ApoUo w&i of brick. The brick was 
doubtless unbumt. As to the pac of this material iii ancient Greek 
arch]teclnrCr see the note on v. 16+ 1+ An inaciiption recording the 
repair of the temple of Apollo has been found at Megam j the persona 
who^ conducted or contributed to the repairs are enumerBied by name ^ 
the inscription date from between 34a ac. and 333 B.G {GJ, G. G, S, 
Na 4^1 Cnlliti, £?. Z?./. 3^ No. 3029)' There w-as another ^nctoary 
of Apollo at Megam (L 44^ 2). 

42 . S* the Emiwor E&drfan built it of whlta marble. In return 
for the benefits conferred by Hadrian on Megara (cp. i- 44- 6) honours 
appear to have been showered on htm by the cidzens. A tribe was 
named after him (CP G. G.S. Nos. 72^ 74^ 101), and many stages of 
htm were sei up (note on i. 40. i). Rut the emperor's benefits seem to 
have had no pernument effect (i, 36, 

42 r 5^ Tho image = -Tei^^ like the £gyptiaQ woodan iinageH^ 

This passage has been adduced, on very insuffident grounds, to prove 
tlie direct dependence of eariy Greek an on the art of E-gypL^ See 
Overbeck, GestA. d u p. 37 ; A. S. hCurmy, 

J/ts^^ Grei^A i. p. 76 The theory of the dependence 

of early Greek art on the art of Eg;ji"pt hats, howcvcTp been maintained 
oa other grounds by some writets. In particular the archaic male 
nguies known m the Apotlos of Tenea^ Orchomenus, etc, (see note on 
II. S. 4) are believed by these authorities to have been modeUed, directly 
or indirectly, oa Egyptian starucs. See Collignon* Eisfotre la Sculfi- 
P' *^*7 Faitwangler, if. 

Plaslti^ p, 712 Cp. Paus. ii. 19, 3 ; iv. ja* i ; viL 5. 

42 . 5 - AegiaetM works. See ncic on v. 25* 13, 

42. 5. the eheny-tree dooi not put forth leaves etc. This absurd 
belief wa$ not shared by Theophmstus (//jj4 P/aftl jv, 4. 6) and Pliny 
(a: //. Kil j 7 jyy.) 

42 . 6. the eorp^ of :i^o was caat ashore on their coaet# etc. 
Cp. u 44, 7 jy, - iv. 34. 7, 

43 , Sierodotns writes that the Tanriaiis sacrifice east^ 
awaja to a vixgiii <!tc. See Herodotus, iv. 103. In die city of Tauric 
CI:^rsoneie down to Strabo's time there a sanctuary of the Virgin, 
and on a cape culled Panhcniunv about eleven miles from the city, there 
w^ a temple w Eih an image of her (Strabo, vil p. 308). She is spoken 
of as the Virgin who alwa>^ protects the people of Chersonese " in an 
inscription which mentions a festival held in her honour and an altar to 
her which stood on the acropolis (Dittenbeigcr, Sy/fa^ /men 

No. 352 ^ Bflcdn dt Cprr. 5 (tfifij), p, 70 j Colliu, 

C*Z>. 4 3. No. 3087). 
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43 1. AdraijftiiE also is atwered tl* ME^garians etc. In xht 
third book of his Maiory of M^ra the native historian Dieuchidas 
stated that the of Adr^tua at htegaia, and that thti^ was a 

cenotaph of him at Sicyon (SchoL on Pindart iVfiw. be. 30)- ^ the 

dKHh of Adrasttii's son Aegialetis ice L 44. 4 note. 

43 . 2, & rock wMct they name Anadothra recall’)- This 
rtick is tailed Anaclelhria in the Muj^um (p. 9 ^ J.t'- 

where a simiLftr story is told of the origin of the name. 

43, 3. There m erxn% in the city of Megara etc. There 
a todition that at an early period the Greets baried their dead in th^ 
houses (PlatOt p. 3^ S contemporary graves appear to be 

found among the rock-cut fotmdations of houses in the long-deserted 
south-westeni qmmer of Athens (Curtius irad Kaupe^^ 
p. 19% But in htstorical times the dead were regularly bun^ outside 
the walls of the city : graves within the walls, such as those here men¬ 
tioned by Pansanias at Slcgarii, were very ran: ciccepti^a^ to the nile, 
lo Tarenium, howut-er, down to the time of Pdybius Ril the dead were 
buried within the walls in consequence of an oracle which declar^^ that 
“ it would be better for the people if they made thetr ab^e with the 
majority": hence the eastern quarter gf Tartntuni was full of tombs 
(Polybius^ viii. 30). Occasionally, as the highest mark of hononr, a 
distinguished man was buried within the city; but in sue ^ 

dtad man s«n» regularly lo have been worshipped as a hero and m to 
have beepi raised above the Icicl of common himuintiy. Thus f ber^ 
Sander was buried in the market-place of Elaea and was honourc wn 
sacrifices by the natives (Pans. ix. S- 14) = Comebus and Oretppus w^rc 
buried in ihe market-place of Megara (h 43- ® 5 \ 44- <) ■ Brasi m 
buried in front of the market place at Atnphipohs w^ wo^hip^ 
as a hem, annual sacrifices bemg offered to him and games hold in his 
honour (Thucydides, v. 11> ; Euphrun was buned m the^kc^plaCc at 
Sicyon and whorahipped as a founder of the city (Xenophon, 
vlL 3, tl): Aratus was also buried in a conspicuous of Sicj^n and 
received sacrifices twice a year as the founder and saviour of the etcy, 
although, as Pluurch tclis us, there was an ancient law, supported by 
a strong religious ptojudice, that no man should be ^nod wuhm the 
wails (Plutarch, Ara/tiJ, 53) : Philopoemcn was buned m ihe market¬ 
place at McEalopolis, where divine honours were paid to his mcmo^ 
(C. /. a NOk 1536; DmmbeTger, ai® p 

now on riiL 30. to) j and Timolcon was buried tn the market-place ^ 
Sy«u:u«, and musiol, equolrian, and aih]«ic 

hcVd in hi$ honour (Plutarch, 39>. On the other han^ 

Serviu! Sulpicius, the friend of Cirtfo^ could not prevail on ^il^ 
nian$ to allow a Romaji to he buried withm the city : they sai > 
were pre.-cntcd hy religious wroptes froai complying v.’uh ht* rcijueH. 
and t^ the privilege of being buried witbm the walls ^d 
granted to any one (Cirtro, Fam. iv. 12). So at Rome « 

L* forbidden by the code of the^welve Tables to bw>' 
within the walls j but a few illuslTious men wer^ as a mark of honoor, 
eitccpted from tho law (Ckoro, ii- 33)^ 
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The burial within the of the Meginrians who fell in the PeT^ian 
war ap^pcan^ to hav-e been no exception to the mie that only the heroic 
and worshipped desid were allowed this disdnction. For a copy of ihe 
epitaph which Simonidea composed on the Megaiiui dead has been pre- 
seiT Cd In a late mscHpticn of the fourth or fifth century' A.D. ; and 
appended to the epitaph Is a statement that down to oor time the city 
coatitiued to sactihee a ball to them" (C. /. C. G. S. No. 55; Hick^T 
C 7 wf //r'jfifrii-a/ Immpfi&fis, No. 11 ; Kalbel, Gra^^a^ 

Nol 4fjl)r From the epitaph wc learn that of the men thus honoured 
some had fallen at Artemiaitim, olhet^ at Mycale, others at SalamtSp and 
Others at Plataea. It is said that the Megarians buried theit dead 
turned to tlic cast (Flutarchs foj Aclkn^ Vftr. //is/, vii. 

This probably means that the bodies were laid with their feet to the 
easL 

43 . the Aflfiy mtil nm. Pau&anTas says below that the Council 
House was built so as to include wiibin it the ^vc of the heroes. As 
the xAes-ymniuifi was this graven it must hate lietn within the Council 
House. It was probably a chamber in w'hich the cifhcials called 
or Aisimmuax {€. / G. G. X No. ; Dlttenhcr^cr, 
Cra^i. No. 2 [8 ; CollSt^, G. A /. j. No, 3016) held their 
meetings. As these Aisamm/^ri appear to have been an executive 
cornmittee of ihe Coundilp U was tlatural that they should meet in a 
chamber of the Council House. In this chambcT there was probably a 
tomb of Acsymmis^ a mythical personage invented to explain the name 
At'sufn¥jf/fji\ Qp.. £ii//efin C&rr.//f/i/zTigurj ^ (1885}, P- s^. ; 
Gilbert, GrrfrA 3, p, 72 - Busolt, Sfan/j^ ami 

p. 46 jp. i Ttipfrer, s.v. ^ .AisyTuneteat* Paufyi AVW- 
ed, Wissowa, f, p. 1089 jf. 

43 . 3p tha Megariaias wotild fare well If they took cotleieoI 
with the zuajoritj^ With this omde and its interpretation compare 
the orwclc given to the people of Tarentum (Polybius,, viiL 30 i sec 
above, p. 

43 . 4 - It Is the enstem for gijlfi —— before marriaga - to 

o^ar clippings of their hair. As to the custom of cqtung off hair 
before manrage see il 33, 1. note; a$ 10 the custom of laying offer¬ 
ings of hair on tombs see vii. j j, 8 note. The DdiiUi custom to which 
Fausanias refers is thus described by ftcri^qtus fiv, 34)' " The Delian 
youlh, both girls and boys^ cut ihdr hair in honour of the maidens who 
came from the Hyperboreans and died m Deloi. The girls cut off a 
lock of ihcir h.itr before marriage, iftind it on a sp^ndfe, and place it on 
the tomb. The tomb 14 in the sanctuary of Artemis, at the eninmce, on 
the left-hand side ; an olive-tree grows over iL The Delian hiyy$ wind 
some of their hair round a certain grass and, like the girls, place it on 
the tornb,^ Callimachus also describes the Dchan custom {Nyvm 

396-399}^ and from his description it appears that the hair which 
the Delian boys offered was that of their first beard. It is to be 
observed that both at Megam and Delos the graves at which the$e 
offerings of hair w ere made by youths and maidens were Uie gtaves of 
virgms^ Similarly at Troeren it waa in the temple of the unmarried 
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Hippoljtiis that girla d-editalcd their hair before maTriai^^e (ii. 
■ 3 ^' 0 ' 

The Hyperborean iriaidena to ii^hom the youthful Deltan^ offered 
their hair are called by Pau^moa Hecaer^e aad Opis (cp- v. 7. 7). 
Hirodotua (iv. 33) calls them H^pemche and Laodice ; but he says 
(iv, 35) that tftO other maidens named Arge and Opis (doubllcs$ the 
same ns the Hecaci]gc and Opis of Pansansas) came to Delos from the 
land of the HypeTboreans before H)pcrocbe and Lnodice and were 
bemoured by the Debans in a difTerent uay. The Delian women made 
n periodlcnl collect'kon for them, singing a hymn composed for the pur- 
pose by the Lycian poet Okn j and the ashes from the thigh bones of 
nctims burnt on the altar were scattered on their tomK Thh tomb of 
Opia and Arge at the back of the aancluary of Artemis and faced 
the cast. This circoinstantial account of Hctodotus is to be preferred 
to the brief notice of the Delian custom giii'cn by Paufiinias, who seems 
to ha^^ named Hecaeigc (Arge) and Opis by mlslalic instea^d of 
Hyperoche and Laodice. Callimachus calls the Hj-perbotean maidens 
Upis, and Hccaeige (Ifymjt /e Servius on Virgil 

(A^n, si, 533) says that Opis and Hecaerge (or Hecaci^s) were the 
firat who brought the offerings of the Hyperboreans to Delos t but it is 
doubthil whether the names are here feminine or masculine. In the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue AJttih’Auj (pu jyt a) the Hyperboreans Opis 
and Hecaergua seem to be men, not maidens. See RoschePs 

r. p, 2^10 . . t i- 

43 , 5. D^Hlaii. This probably means Heafy,' and refers to the 
foliage of the %ine% as the author of the Efjrmol (p. 248^ r-t'- 

AiicrvAAiO^) interprets it. Cp. Prcllcr^ GtiffA. f. R 7 ^^ 

43 . 6 . a temple of Aphrodite. This temple is aUuded to by 
Xenophonp who says v. 4^ 5^) that once when the Spartan 

king Agesilatis was at Megara, a vein in his 1 ^ burst as he wa^ 
ascending from the sanctuary of Aphrodite to the Govertimenl Office, 

43 . 6 k Scopes madu the image® of Loire aad Xfonging and 
Ye&ming. L. Urlichs conjectured that those three image® by Scopas 
stood lacing and matching the old Ivory image of Aphrtjdile, and the 
two iircigcs of Hersuasion and the Comforter by Prasitetw, each triplet 
of image® being placed on a single pedestal (L. U rllchs, SAi^ar^ R ^ 9 
jy.) Love {Er^s), Longing and Veaming were 

probably represented ns three youthfnl male figures ; and to distinguis 
each of these similar figures by the subtle shade of espression appi^ 
priaic to the particular one of the three kindred emotions 
figure was designed to embody, must have been a task that called for 
the most delicate ohser^^ation in the sculptor and the consummate 
technical sktlL CpK O verbeckt A gnVtrA. P/asi/it^ s, Pr 30^ 

43 6 . & sanctnary of FoxtUJio etc. Com® of Megam rcprwnt 
Fortune ns a draped woman standing with a cup in her rjght h-xnd and 
.a horn of plenty m her left. This l>l« may be copied fmm I mitneies s 
statue of the goddess, See Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Aum. 

Ptjuffimits, p, 7, with pi, A 3 tiv, 

43. 6. uBLagOfi of the Musea and a hronae ^^ns, both by LysLp- 
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Jn the ptain ^t the nonhera foot of the eastern hill of 
there one a number of andrnt blocks of grey marble, some of h hkh 
appear to have foimed part of a large pedestal stippoitinf a statue or 
g™p or statuary by Lysfppus, The inscription (C /. G S. No. 

Carved on two of the blocks, runs thus : 


Aikrtfl-TTW 


“Theiamcnes, s<m of Timosenua, dedicated (the statLel Lysippus 
trt 4 d« (it)." From i*c style of the letters the titscripcion seems to date 
from ateiit the end of the founh century fi,c,; and as the dimensions of 
the pedestal are such as to su^ficsl that it stipported n ^roup of statuary 
« may veo* welt be that the group was the one here menuoaed by 
Pausan^Kis repres^ting Zews and the MusesL See E. Ufwy, ‘Kiinst. 
Jennschrift aus Megara,’ MinhtiL d. anh. Inst, is AtJun, la (iSficV 
pp. 145-150. ’ ^ 

43 . 7 - »hea CrotqpuB was reigniag io irgoa his tUwhter 
Pfr^the etc The following story is told in the same way, ofough 
with more picturesque details, by Siaiius ^Thb. L 570 ses.\ who 
howler, oimts the last part of it, the aeeouot of the feu^daVion of 
npodisci y Coroehus, Fbe story is also told, with some variations, 
According to him the infant Linus, the son of 
w PsaiMthe (cp. Paus. jS. 19. «), was found by n shephetd 

t(i« j,-ij ■ child, till one day the sheep-dogs tore 

t^ child in pieces. Meantime the angry father Cmtopus had put his 
frmi daughter Psainathe to death; and this murder of bis leai.w prt> 

a '"o ^be Argives 

^ of Apolto how they might rid themselves of the plague, the 
god todc them prepitinte the munlered Psamathe and her son Linus. 
Accordingly ^e Aigives sent matrons and maids to mourn for 
^us j and they named a month the Umb month because Linus had 
bred among the lambs, and thej- offered sacrifices and held a 
>11 whtch they killed all the dogs they could find. But 
tSd ftUT Cmtopus. in obedience to an oracle, 

r il^ c Tripodisciuni, 

^ ^ ^ where he look up his abode. Such is 

P«nishnw!nt*^a«" **ll * c mention of the personified 

refe^ln h nf Comthus. The Lamb festival aVArgos is 

wWerIh 4^^ ^ **y= that, “ on the days 

theffciine" l^nib days, if, dc^ enters the market-place 

they kill it. lus alluded to also by Athenaeus (iii. p, oq e\ Psarw^e 

etc *\lr bSS 2^" ^ tripod and cairy U from the sanctuaty 

S J'*‘ve originated 

Delnhtc ^L. 1. 1“ *** "P “ independent of the 

Sr 2 ^ Hercules's attempt to carry 

IT the trtpod from Delphi (Bouch^Leclenj, Nist^irs df 
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dafti 3. p. 108 Jf?. ; ^ to ths kgend of Hcrcd« and the 

cripod set ill 31 * 8 p viii. 37* M x. 13. 7 note). 

43. 8. the Till^e nf TripodiscL The rwme of this village is 
I'ajtoiifily git'tn by anclenl authorities as Tripodiscus (Thucydides, W, 
70), TripCNliKium (Strabo, lx. p. 394 ; Conon, I 9 )t 

Tripodisd (Pausafitaa). Stephanua B>7aiilius (f.^* Jp^^urMo^) recog- 
nisea both Tdpodisciis nnd Tripodisci. ThuCjidides, ttIio deseiibts it 
{/.f.) as a village in the territory of Megara at the foot of Mount Ccrania, 
iclU tis that, when Megara was threatened by the Athenians, the Spartan 
general BnlsidaSp then at Corinth, sent word to the Bocodans to meet 
him with their troops m Tripodisoi* for the purpose of protecting 
McKaii The remains of the pelty town are to be seen about sit 
mites north-west of Megiuo on the low^est slopes of Mu Geraniai at 
ihe entrance to the pass which leads through the iticiotiLains to the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The ruins lie exactly on the shortest route It^ 
Delphi to the Isthmus, over Mount Gerania, the town of Me^ra being 
situated a few miles id the 3 efu Strabo says (/Ir.) that m his time the 
Megarians hdd their market at Tripodlsctis, perhaps because its situation 
more central than that of the capilaL -Such markets m some 
spot conATTiicnt to sJI the \4cinage, and generally named from the uhltcsi 
K iwn, are still common in every' Rrt of ihc Levan t^ and appear to have 
been equaily so anciently" (Leake). It may bc^ however, as Bursian 
suggested, that Strabo confused the nlbge founded by Coroebus wit 
his tomb in the market-place of Megara- Tripodiscuawas one o l 
five villages among which the population of the Megarian temtory was 
originally dislribiited (Plmarch, QHOish Crwr, ( 7 )- 

Sec Leake, M a. p. 410 I Biirsian, T. 3^0 

43 . The gTAve of Coroebua is in tho market-place of Mega^ 
For other examples of graves in market-places see abo^’u, note on 
‘graves in the city.’ In ttie market-place at Megara there |r«w a wild 
oltve-iite en which the fate of the city was believed to depend i for ^ 
oracle had dedarad that if the tree were cut dowTi, Mcgani wtmW i>e 
captured and sacked, and this, we are told, actually caine to pa» 
(Theophrastus, J^iVArr. P/an/, v. 2. 4). Acconduiff to Pimy {MAf. ivi. 
19^) the oracle ran that the tree would prwe the ruin nf tne oty when¬ 
ever it should biinff forth arms. Now some men had m a i^t age 
fastened their weapons on the tree: the bark had gradually ebsed m 
upon the arms and hidden them ; hut when die tree was cut down they 

C 4 m« to lighL ^ ^ 

« elegiac eer»» are carved on it etc- The« verses are 

served in the Anthology {Anthoi. Patat. vie iS 4 )- «!' - f 

spoken by the grisly being whom Coroebus slew and who speaks of 
herself as a “ Doom that haunts the gra'^” , 

14 . t. the grave of Oraippns etc A copy of 'I"; 'P‘“ 
Orsippus’s grave was found at Megara u. 
stone^^hich served to keep open the door of 
was clearly the source of Pausanhis’s mformanon 
« he misunderstood it, I give the epitaph at full length m the onginaL 

The lomb is supporswi to speak: 
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^OppiX'i^i ^(^^p^Js pU 8ai^ip6Vi T^S' 

fi¥afia Svrav^ A^'Si -ittiBop^evai* 

£1) ^wiTiVroi't ^€1^ Dpois JiTfAttruTo stUrp^ 
roAAuv yoi^ droTE/ivq/ifvu^', 

rpaTQs 5^ ^EAAdi^i^ tv 'OAt^wri^ 

yr;*iT>^^ fuivi'/uvuf tZv TTfHV li'i trrt^t^^ 

In obedience to a Delphic oracle the Alcgarians set me Mp heire, a 
coDspicuoti^ ttiotiomcnt to the warlike Orripus^ who delivered and restored 
tP his fatherland a len^ line of boundaries, at a titne when foes were 
Aonexin^' much land, and who was ihe fir^l Greek 10 be crowned at 
Olympia naked, whereon former campeLitoi^ wore girdles in the race.^^ 
The inscriprlpn is not the origtnal one ean,’ed on the tomb^ but a copy 
iBtecuted in iate Rottian or B)'zantine tlme&, probably when tht Origin^d 
was growing worn and lllegili^e. It is in the Megarian diaJect j hence 
Ofsippus ht called Orrippns. See C 4 G. No. 1050 j C, /. G. G. S. No. 
5 a ; Kaibcl^ Gmeia^ No, &4j j Hicks, Gmi to/tfjriVtJi/ 

No. I. Four ver$es of the epitaph are quoted by the 
scholiast on Tlsuc)^didcs, i. 6 . According to Didymus (SchoL on Homer, 
/4 ixiiL 683) and the author of the (p^ 34^1 

J.1/. (he mce in which Orsippus dropt his girtUe ^vas run in DL 

33 {653 B.C.} Bill this is a mistake - the victory of Orsippus w^as won 
in OL 15 (720 RC.) See Eusebius, OmnrV. voL t, p, J95, ed. SchtSne ; 
Eustathius, on Homcr|//.xxiiL6S3, p, J 334^ Dionsr-siiis Halicamossensts, 
AffAfiiiA Ei?m. viL 72. j ; and BEkkh's cominent on C./. G. No. 1050. 
The war In which Orsippus distinguti^hed himself by reconquering 
M^^rian territory' from the enemy wtts probably waged against Corinth, 
which under the Bacchld dynasty claimed surerainty over Megani rtnii 
treated the vassal slate very overbearingly^ till ihc >fegarians re^'olted 
and threw olf the jnoke (Schol. on Pindar, AV/w, m 155)- Pausanias 
ondei^tood the epitaph to mean that Orsippus had headed his country¬ 
men in a succeasrul wvir of aggression. 

44fc 1. & flanctnary of Tutelary Apollo, Two inscriptions contain¬ 
ing dedications to Tutetary Apollo by certain oiicials called /-rfm™ have 
been found at Megara: oiw of them is car^^ed on a stone which ien*es 
as a threshold in (he south-east door of the church of St, Demetrius: 
both inscriptioos date from the beginning of the third century E.C 
it Imf. til B p. 189 jf. ; C. / G. C. S. 

Nos, 39, 40 % CoilitE, G. Z>. /. 3* Nos. 3027, josS), 

44. 3. Latona and her childien are by Praiitales. There were 
images of l^tona and her children by Praxiteles in a tcmpEc at htautlnea 
(viiL 9. t), Ttie one set of Images may have been a replica of the 
other. Prof Klein and Prof, Overbeck incline to assign bath sets to 
the supposed elder Praxiteles am 

rruAf 4 <1880)^ p. 16 jy. : Overbeck, GcjM, d. grwA F/m^iAp l, p, 
SOO), but withoiit any sufEeient reason (see Brunn, In Stysuis^^d^rifAfc of 
the Bavarian Academy, Slunich, Plillosoph. philology CL, 6 Nov. jgSo, p. 
443 -B?-) Coins of Megara (Fig. 42) prticnt a group consisting of Apollo 
standing between Utona and Artemis. This group is probably a cop)V 
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more or less frcOt of ihe three statues bj- Pr^iteles. Apollo scaeds elad 
in lita long singing robeSp" with a Ijtc in his left hand and the //rf/rwfl? 
in his nght On his right slands U^tomip wearing a 
long robe and gmsping a long sceptre in her raised 
right hand: her left hand hangs by her side. On 
Apollo’s left (the spectator's right) siands Artcmitt 
aUo clad in a long robep hotding in her left hand a 
Jt/A-frum, and triih her right drawing an arrow froin 
the quiver which is slung at her back^ See Imhf^f 
Dlunter and Gardner, AVia. C^mrN, en PiTtitnitiiiJf 
pp. 7 p ^ S4. with p] Ax, FF ii. 

44 . 3, the old gymnaainm, near the gate ^ liMAiu.), 

caUed the Gate of the ITymphs. As Pausanias^ 

immediately after describing the old gynmasiuint qitits Megara ana 
descends to the port, it is natural to suppose that the Gate of the 
N>-Tnphs WA& on the south side of Megara and that the road to ihe 
port passed thrtH.igh it- Iti this quarter,, to the south of ihc de¬ 
pression which separates the tw’o hills of Megara, lies a pedestal 

of grey stone which bad supported three statues; two of the statues^ 
as we learn from Uie inscription Sj represented men who had 
been masters of the gymnasium; hence it is conjectured that the 
gymnasium way have been in this neighbourhood 

33 (t86i)j p. n : €- J- G. G. S. Not 97 , 98; Cotliti, 
G. Z>. /. 3. No, 3018). Another inscripltonp which contains a list of 
lads who passed the scrutiny, mcnlions by name the master of 

the gymnasium (CV /. O- S, No. 39; Colliti, tJ, 17 + /. 3, No, 3022). 
Anotheir inscription^ already referred tOp mentions a certain Matroxenus 
who was “master of the gymnastum In the Olyinpieum(fT. /. G* G. 
No. 31 : CoHiic* C. A I 3- No, J024X '^} seent that 

there was another gj^innasium, probably the new- one, in the Olyrnpieum 
(see i. 40. 4)+ 

44. 2. a fftone hi the shape of a small pyramid: they name it 
Apollo Carlnus, On some coins of Mcgara an obelisk appears bctw ecTi 

tw'o dolphins: it is probably a copy of the pyramidal image of ApoUa 
See Imhoof-Blmtier and Gardner, AViw. en -ftiwjrifj/Vu, p. 6, 

with pi A viiL For more examples of the worship of conical or pyra¬ 
midal stones see note on x, 16. J- The epithet t-arinus may per aps 
be connected with Car, the name of the legendaty Idng Car (1. 3^' 5 ■ 
L 40, 6)- But we Crilical Note* 

44 . 2* s sanctuaiy of the Biihyiaa* Homer mentions ^hese 

goddesses in the plural (K jd- 170X ™ ^ 

44 . 3. the port, which ia still called Kisaea. Tlie distance of 
Nisaea from Megara was about eight Greek furlongs, accordmg to 
Thucydides (Iv. b6). The distance of the present town of Megara from 
tbe nncicnl hiirbour 19 about a mile and fl lialf. UTi«i ^feganv joined 
iho Athcnbirt alliance about 459 " C. the Athenians constracied two 
long ^alts bctueeit Megara and NisaCa and gamwned ihew ffaiu 
themselves (Tliucvdidcs, L 103). But in the ciglnh year 
I’elopnnnesLan wnr (4=4 B.C,) the Meganans got possRsicn 


of the 
of the 
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hUt 4U^tnmIPlt^^*L eastern aidft eif the buy is a much higher 

prolonged hv^ ^ chapel of St. Gwi^e. On the cast this bill is 
mile and a hiif^ mi ^ of hills ^tendin^ beside the shere foi" about a 
juts for anothDi- tcniisaatca b thff long promontory of Tii-Jh^, whtdi 
Muth the hill ^ towards SaUmis. On tlie 

lies a little rtrt* -^^ids m a small nigged headlandp off which 
200 v-ards und#.^ divided from the headland by n channel about 

^ larger tockv ? ^ihoms deep. To the south of this bland lies 

to hate bcen^ George on the eastern side of the harbour appears 
rtsmains of th^ ^ ampolis of Nkaea mentioned by PatisaniasL The 
with towers, ma about 6 feet thick a^nd strengthened 

of the hilL ^ traced on three sides (south, cast, aiKl north) 

ihe hiJJ, at the of a quadrangle. The western side of 

nasuralty stronci^ 5®uth end of which is the chapel of St. George^ b 
that fortification ^*^ **v*^ harbour of Nisaea, so 

there is a atccssary, Jn the southern wall 

of ihc fortified ^ feet wide Fiara the north-eastern comer 

quarter of a tastem W'all is prolonged for about a 

l^ngatiou of the ^iaw. In this pro- 

wall five Of six towers may be made out 
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u»ll« them 10 the grouncL In the fsUowtng centuiy the 

spealcs^^* Phodon (Plutarch, i^}; and Strabo 

twiddle ^ cjfistcd in his tirnt As late as the 

H^alla Pfcsent century some scjanty remains of one of these Long 
At half-way between the town and the shoie. 

anv^r^'’ thoijgli the direction of the walls may be followed, hardly 
bay wKif’W ^ he pointed ooiL On the western side of the 

1 50 fee h harhour thcre^ rises a steep, isolated hill about 

CToiftTied with a mediaeval fortress which is largely built 
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The [ower biUt summunted by llie mediaeval CMtl^ on the western 
side of the harbour appears to have bcm what Thucydides (nu 5 i) imd 
Pausanias call the ishwid of Mboa. Thucydides describes it ^ 

isUad off Megara, roi far from the shore, to which it was united by a 
bridge or causeway built over a shoal- The Meganans had built a 
tower OB the Islafld and used it as a font but in 427 B-C the Athenians 
under Nidaa captured the island, fortified it at the point where it ^ 
connected with the mainland by the bddge or ^d left a 

carrison in it- By thus conimaiiding the harbour of Nisaea, they nopco 
to blockade Megaia on the side of the sea, and to pie^'ent pni-a- 
teen from issuing frmn the harbour to prey op Athciuao Mmmef« 

In 434 B-C. they captured Kisaea also (Thucydides, iv. 69) : and by 
the treaty of 4^3 ».C. it was provided that the Atheniari*, 
possession of Minoa and Nisaea, sboiild not pass bejiond the ™d which 
went from the eaie at the statue of Nisus to the sanctuary of Poseidon 
and fitini the sanctuary of Poseidon straight to the bridge (or causeway) 
leading across to Minoa (Thucydides, tv. 118); 

If this identification of Minoa is nght, it follows that since the 
of Thucydides and Pausanias the shoal water which dinded the isl^ 
from the mainland has been filled up. And this may 
happened; for the hill la at present skirted on two side by the be^ of 
strLms. now dry, and the atlurial soil former y bought dow^ bj^hese 
streams may have sufficed to fill up the shoal bS 

the miiinJiiad. BttwMn the tiorthcm fwt of the hall ind the ^ 
of the stream on the east there are three plaiforms, which ^y 
served to support the ancient bridge or 

even in Strabo's time the shoal was half silted “P- , 

Minga as “a headland forming the fjter. 

But the change cannot have been compleic u-ir -fit- 

wards. since Pausanias, writing about » ^^^h 

Sttaba still calls Minoa an Island- The rmn^ roriftss which 
erowti^ the hill was built originally of 1“'*^ 

quarried from the hill itself; but most 

UtT date, being irtegularly consimcted J ^ 

sluipcs, among which are blocks of tra^nino 
shelly sandstone which Pausamas d^nhe^ <1. 

tsElilt of xW$ imciftilar mas^KviTr^ projects Ir^Jip ^ anriciiit 

fliw nuilvc 6»nd.li«» «< “»=“ to.iil di«“ ™ 

nolni >.1” ,» L doobt r.™.. of Ih. 

1..,, ■'“jvsT. 1* rE° .to ,„d 
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cunirtg round 10 the eastvii'ardt so a5 to shelter the niicient harbaut^ 
The present port k not herct but at the little rocky he^dtaud which juts 
out from the south side of the acfOpalis of ^usaca (the hiU of St 
George)* 

See Dociwdip Tfar,l. p. ; Leake, Grrere^ 3. 400 404 ( who WrOn^lv 
idEOtlhed Mlnoa with the promonlory of j T+ Smitp * Rrtruirlts oq 

the jnppoud sitnation of Minoa and /ffurmsl ^/fJU k. JociV/7* S 

^iSjSh pp. 30|-3O$ (whfl hret identi^ed MEntu tortEcilvr hk p^t is TeprmEcd m 
Arnold's ed. of Tliiie^-aides I- P- 54^ i^^-} J WckcT, 2. p. ifia 

Jf. ; A. MiEJia£li% In Jf /f /tuiiifff^, jj (ififil), p, ij ; W* C. CkrkH 

Pt/a/vHftaur^ JL 41: Ah Coiue+ m 19 p, 1^ r^. : BmsLui, 

Gi^gr. 1. pp, 37® 3SO ; hh G, LaWmgr 'Nisia nmi Jtinoa,' 

/itr/. j« 5 (iSSojp pp. Baedeker,^ isj ; Gu^(k-/i>9nne, 2. p, 193, 

44 . 4 - a rock La Ehown with arrows sticking sU o¥er It etc. 
Cp. L 40, z jf. Pauaania^ is noA- following the rpad which leads noirth- 
wesi fmm hlegara to Pagae, a port on the Gulf of Corinth, The road 
passesp at a distance of obout six miles from Megara, the temnins of 
the ancient Tiipodisci or Trtpodi^cus (i. 43. S note) r but before 
come to them there rises on the south of the road a height now called 
AilUi/f (" walnut-tree Op ifl the rocky summit of w'hich there^ are many 
holes. These holes in the rock probably gave rise to the £ib!c whidi 
Pausanias here relates (Bursian, p, jSi). 

44, 4. Pagae. Pagae or Pegae^ as ti was called by Attic writers 
and those who fallowed them (ThucydideSp L 103, 107^ iii^ 11^ ; 
Plutaich^ 191 H arpocrailon and Stephanus B>TajitiuSf 

n^yrt* j ScylaM, 39), was a port on the western const of the 

hlegarian temtoryv on the Gulf of Corinth (Scylax, At ; Pliny, jV. M 
iv. 23 ; hlelii, ii 53), The distance i^cross from Pag^e on the west to 
Nisnea on the east was j 20 Greek fmiongs^ according to Strabo (riii. 

354). U'hen Megara joined Athens in 439 P.c, the Athenians took 
possession of Pagae and held it for some years (Thucydides^ i. lOj, 
io 7 i 11 !)♦ but evacuated it in 443 B,c,, at the time w hen they concluded 
the Thirty Vears* Peace with Spaxta (Thucydides, i. 115), The site of 
Pagae Is marked by the remains of walls on two hills close to the sea, 
near the deaerted village of CAm or Some 

remains of w-atls and of columni of white marble are to be seen near 
the sea* A number of inscriptians have been found at Pagae, especially 
rn or near the ruined church of the Panagia in the village of 
CA0rj (C. /. G. G. S. Nos. iSa^zob- rff Com 4 

(iS^o), p. 66 jr?. : 9 (j88s), p. 32! ; CoUitr, G. A A 3* Nos, 

3103-31 j 3), Some of the inscriptions seem to prove that in Later 
times Pagae wus independent (C A G, G. S, Nos* t 38 , 190, 193, 193), 
One of the inscriptions records the dedication of a statue of the emperor 
Tiberius by some men of Pagae (C /. G, G, S. No. 195)^ As to 
Pagae see Le Bas, in Rnntt i (1844), p. 173 sqg.*, 

Bursian, Gtv^r. L p^ 3S1+ 

44 . 4 - a bronze image of SaTlottr Artemia etc. Cp. i. 40* 3 
with the note. 

44 , 4. he slain at ^Uaas etc. Cp. L 43^ 1 j ix. 5. 13 
Apollodorui, iik 7^ 3 : Hygtnus, Ak 3 , 71, 
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44. 5. AegostliQiia^ The ruins of Ac^osthctia art situated on the 
wc^iem share of the Mcgarian territory, at the head of a bay now called 
Forfo GiTTritMMi?, which is enclosed on die north by a western prolongation 
of Ml Cithaeron, and on the south by the mountains of Megara. The 
hiSis which rise Bteeply behind Aegosthena are dotted with fine fir- 
woods^ and the inivdler obtains beautiful vitw-s as he descends through 
them to the shore of the bay. The walls of Aegosthena are amongst the 
finest and best preserved of anrient Greek fortifications. Th^ are 
11 feet thick, faced outside and inside with squared blockSf while the 
intermediate space is filled with siiUiU stones bonded with moiTtar+ 
\Whf^ the wall is standing to its full original height it is 12 to ifi feet 
high according IQ the inequalmos of the grounil It is best presen-ed on 
the eastern slde^ where there are four squaTe towers, one al each comer 
and two in the middle. Tlie tow'er at ie nonh-easi comer is 21 feet 
Square t it projects Sjfeet beyond the line of the wall, and rises tow 
height of 16 to 20 feet above iu Up to the height of the nail the tow-er 
Is constructed of solid masonrj -1 but from the lop of die wall a door 
7 feet high and 3 feel 3 inches wide leads into iL The next two towers 
on the east side arc not prescr^'Cd to any great height i they measum 
l£ to feet squait, But the fourth tower, at the south-east camer, is 
tcmplete with the exception of the roof and the w-ooden floors and stair¬ 
cases in the inside. The roof had two low- gables faring north and south. 
From the foot of the tower to the top of ihe gable there nie^ on the 
south side, 30 courses of square blocks In position. On this side the 
tow has tn o loopholes for arrow-s; they are exactly in the middle of 
the tower, one above the other, the first being in the fourteenth course, 
aitd the second in the twenty sevtinth. Above the twenly-scvcnth course 
there are three windows side by side i judged by the eye they measure 
to 3 feet square cack The stones of the lowest course am from 
2"feet 2 inches to 3 feet high ; the stones of the fourteenth course art 
2 feet high ; and in the upper courses they diminish still further in hcighL 
The hrighl of the tov^^r, estimated firom the atimbcr and height of ihe 
cnursei, must be about 60 feet: ti thus rises about 45 ® 

level of the wall. So high a lower must have been intended to s^-e ^ 
a looknjut place, which was especially needed in the narrow, ru^^ed, and 
densely wooded valley in which Aegmlhena stan^. (All the foregoing 
measurements are in German feet and inches, being taken fiom the work 

of L, Ross^ dtod below.) ^ 

A good many Inscriptions have been fCHind on the site, some oi 
which serve to identify it as Aegosthena. From several of ihemweleoro 
that copies of public decreesi engrav'etl on stone, were set up the 
sanctuary of Melampus of which Pausanias speak* (C. A O. G. X 
Nos, 207, 2Qg, 223; Cauer, /flfcr. io 4 i 

Colhti, G. Z>. /. 3. Na 3094)- another inscription it app^ 

that a folivTil of Melampus, with gamc*^ vras held at Aegosthena 
(C. /. G. G. S. No. 2 iq ; Colliti, G- Z?. /, 3 - No. 3093)1 i^^ confirms 
Pausania^s statement that the people of Aegosth^ celebrated ^ 
annual fesliiTil in honour of Melampus. Another mscnption 
that Aurtlius Zeno and Apollonta, with their children, dedicated the 
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fort-lttnplt (to ^povacov) Ip the gpds at their own txpcnM *' (C. / 

G. S. No. 2 ^ 5 ). Anoilier in&nrip^kin mentlaiii^ a Kmctuary af Hercules 
(C. /. G. G, No. 213)- Statues of Roeuan ettiperprs appear to ha^'e 
beta set up hy ibc city (C L G. G. S. Nos. 226> 3:27)^ As a number 
of the public documents of Acgostbcrw^ preserv^ in inscriptions, are 
dated by ibe arcbous of Onchestus (C E G. G. Nos. 209-313, 
2r4-2rB, 230 - 333 ), as weli ns, in most cases, by the archons uf 
Aegosthena, we leam that for some time AegosthefLa was a member of 
the Boeotian confederacy (see note on ix 26, 5). 

Aegostbena is rarely mentioaed by ancient writers. In the winter 
of 379/378 13 .C when the Lacedaemonian army Linder Cleombitnus was 
retreating from Boeotta, they marched by the coast from Creuits to 
Aegostbcrui, Beiw’ceii these tw-o places, as they were dchling along a 
path which ran on the face of the sea-cliis, they were overtaken by so 
violimt a storm that many of the baggage asses were hurled ov'Cr the 
edge of the diH and many of the men's shields were blowm away into 
the sea. The others saved their shields by leaving them on the ground 
filled with stones and returning nest day from Aegosthena to fetch them 
(Xenophoai v- 4. 17 j^.) Sei'cn years later, the Lacedae- 

monian army, after its dis.tstraus dcfeit at Leoctia^ retreated by night 
along the same difhcuh and dangerous road to Aegosthena^ where they 
were met by reinrorcements under Archidomus (Xenophon, /fr/Zemm, 
^ 1 , 4. 35 jf.) A sweet wine was produced at Aegosthena (Athenaeus, 
X p. 440 f). The place is also mentioned by Seyks 39), 

Pliny (M iv, 33), and Stephanus Byxantius Aiytfo-flfpo)* 

On Aepostbrtia m Luke^ jV. Cfv&f, x pp. 373, 4A5-4<^ ; Le Box in Eipm 

1 (iB44 >, pp, td^-173 ; L, ArcAn^hp^J^ J. p. 

136 /y+ j Burtiiiii,^ Giiiigr^ l. p. jSt Foe the iaseziEAioru of AegMihtaA *« 

mU, 4r. ; F. Dllrrbiieb, m Upt/ieJm aS? Orr. O (jmcI, pp. tiS- 

3at; Colliy, CL Z 3 . /. 3. Nos* 3091-3104 j CL /. G^ G* 5 L Non. 307-234. 

44 . g. a Baaetnaxy of MelaiapiiB. ^Ir. A. B. Coofc has recently 
adduced some specious reasons for holding diat hf clampus was originally 
a goat-deityp (i) The name Melampus ('bbek-foot^) may well have 
been a descriptive epithet of the goal. Such dcscripth^ epithets were 
applied by the andenl Greeks to other anlmais (cp. Hesiod, 

Dityif 57t)f and an: still applied by superstitious p^ple in various 
parts of the world to animak which they mrttt or dread, and which 
therefore they are shy of calling by their proper names. For e^omple^ 
Swedish herd girb are careful not to call the wolf and the bear by their 
proper names, because they think that if these beasts beard themselves 
$0 called diey would aBack the cattle. Hence the herd girls call the 
wolf “grey legs,"* golden tooth," “the silent one"* * and the bear they 
call golden feet," “the old man,^ etc, {L. Uoyd* rtaj^nf Li/k m 
Swfdrn, p. 251). (2) The first part of the name of Aegosthetia, the 

town in which Melampus was worshipped, seems certainly to be 
derived from the Greek word for * goat' (o/r, (3) On a coin 

of Aegosthena we have as a type a child suckled by a goat flmboof^ 
Blumer and Gardner, JVum. CfuwMi, Paus^ p, 9^ with pi. A i, the 
Iasi coin on the pkte ^ Hcad^ NisUn'^ Nammffrum^ p, 329), The 
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chltd is prtibably Melampais, For lalcs were lold of many 

UtiistriottS meri, oad Melumpus was the chief hero of Aegosthena. The 
iegciid was perhaps b^'ented to explain away the animal affinity of 
Melampus at a time when the w^orshipfal animal w'as passing bio an 
anthropomoiphic di^^-inity, {4) The sme tiansltion seems to have 
been effected in another way by declaring that Mclampus was not a 
goal but a gont^herd <cp. Pliny, N. xsv. 47), iS) Melampns w^ 
chledy famed for his power of curing madness (cp. Pans- iL iS* 4t 
V. 5. 10, viiL iS« 7 Jf.); species of hellebore, which the ancients 
regarded as a remedy lor insanity, w^as named Melam podium after 
Mdampus (Pliny, jV. //, xxv. 47 and 49), Now it is significam b 
this connexion that when Dionysus was invoked to cure niadiies^ he 
addressed as Melanacgis, ^hcof the black goat-skin' (Suidas, 
iLfAn-Faryiifd ScfC A- B. Cook, * Descriptive animaJ 

names in Greece^^ S (1^94)1 p- 3^^ espedaUy 


3 S 41 jf. - j 

44 . 5 , Sreoefti a Megaxiaii Leake conjectured ^ that 

Erenea may have occupsed die site of the modem A^ttfideur^y n village 
about ten miles north^st of Meg^ua, on the road to Ekuihenie and 
Thebes, The mad which leads from the plain of Megam to 
passes ihmngh a remarkable gorge in the mountains; entrance to 
the gorge is between two grand crags (Leake, Af GtvMf pjx 374 i 
408; Gafdsi/oanrh'f a. p. 191). 

44 . 5. the death of AcrtaeoiL See is, a. S, wuh the note 
44. Among the grayea on the foad from Megara to OormtiL 
Froitt Mcgnm Pausanias proceeds to Corinth by the road which kept 
along the southeni short of the Megarian teiritotyv clast to tlw s^. 
The modem highroad and railway from Megara to Connth fcUQwjhe 
same route, Pausanias would thus pass through the necropolis which 
may still be seen a little to the south-w est of Megara, Most of the 
tombs are at the point where the footpath silled Tffur^^romoi{* 
Turldi naad*) diverges to the right ffom the carriage-mad, st^g up 
the bill to cut off the long bend made by the camagcMcoad which starts 
the sea. Some of ihs tombs arc hewn in the rock: others are bojilt of 
common stone. Of the \naes, sUtuctte% and oiher aniiqumes which 
have been found in these grave*, some are preserved ai Meg^ j ot m 
have been sent for sab to Corinth and Athens. In the ^dsi of this 
necropolis the foundatioits of a structure of some size (about 75 teet 
long by lo feet wide) were discovered and excavated by i r. j los m 
1889^ They are situated on the right bank of a small water-coui^ a 
fevr yards to the north of the first stone railway-bndge after you leave 
Megara. Mr, Pbilios canjecuireg that this edifice, sxirroundt^ by 
gtave^ may been the tomb of Teltphanes 

Pauiania*. The fragment of a large marble wmg, pro^bly from a 
figure of nciow of more than life'siffii w-as found on t e spo p an 
hence Lolling suggested that the structure i^y teen a trophy 

raihtr tJmn a tomb. Sire H. G, Lolling, in 

1887 , p. aoi jgg. (wtet Lolling here cunjectuied to te the tomb of 
Tclephanes turned out to he an ancient farmhouse Or vi 7 p 
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TjJff ^Apxawk. ^Emtpia^i 18^9, p. 25 ; D. Phtllos, m 

ap;^axpA{i7u?9, tB^Ov F espedally pp, 49-52, 62. 

The ^uteplaycr Tdcplmncs was st conLemporajy of Demosthenes, 
who speaks of him in friendly i^ms (kkI. 17^ p. Jsojk Ht is mentioned 
aUo by Atheimeus (\in. p. jji e). The epitaph on his tomb by 
Xicarchus is presented in the Anthology {Ait/Atf/, vii 159}. 

44 . 6p a tomb af Oar. Abont bilf an hoar to the south-west of 
are two conical hillocks known as The Late 

H. G. LoUing conjectured that the larger of the two (about 90 feet high) 
might ha\'e been the tomb of Car. But excav^atlons proved that both 
hillocks were natural devationa^ not artificial mounds raised Over the 
dead. Thls^ however, would not exclude the possibility that one of the 
hillocks may have be^ rtgarded by the ancients as the tomb of the 
legendarj' Car. But Lolling aherwaids withdrew^ his conjecture. See 
dpXaioAoyuciJ^ iBSy^ p. Wf ; Tlpa^trt^ Tijs 
*Era.iftiei^ 1SS9, p^ 25 S 1690* pp- 25-28^ 

6z. 

4 L 6. innasol-itone. This stone is described by DodMeO (T^r^ 

2, 1 7 ®) £ts '*a soft and pomus compound of petrified shells and marine 
substances, that arc easily decomposed jmd crumbled into dust*^ He 
adds in a note: h is composed chledy of coclde^shelts, resembling 
the stoue of the temple of J uplter nt Olympia^ except that if is more 
compacL" Prof E. Curtius says that the Megarian heights axe mostly 
compo^ of a conglomerate of sea mussels (Pr/^nJi£Sffj, i, p, g). 
According to Fiedler there are rocks near Mcgara which are largely 
composed of bivalvo mussels (/?£r>r, r. p. 221). Bursian writes that 
Mt. Gerunia partly consists of ^^^a calcareous tu^ of a dirty yellow 
colour and filled with ntimerous mussels, of which almost all the houses 
of the present miserable little town of Megaia are built" (Buf^lan, 

t. p. j 63 )* He supposes that the white mussd-sione described 
by Pati wri E Rs was a finer sort of the same stone, which the andents 
u^d far grand buildings and for sculpture; Cicero speaks of Megarian 
statues (MfiiiL ad i, g and 9). Neumann and Paitsch think 

that by mussel-sione was meant ** a white fi^h-water chalk, b which 
two kinds of and other shells exist in incredible quantities " 

{PAysthili^C^ Gnicken/aird^ p. 26S), Cp. K. O- 

Muller, der g 36S. 1 ■ Blumner^ 

3. p. 59 - the geology of Mt. Gerania see Philippson, Pifi^^tus, 
p. 18 1^0 

44 . 6. The road which is still named after Sdioii etc This 
famous p^55 along the sea-cliffs, known in antiquity as the Scironian 
(Herodotus, ™. yJtX is thus described by Strabo (ix. p 391): 

The Scironian cltfis leave no passage between them and ihe sea. The 
road from the Isthmus to Megara and Attica nmi along the top of 
ihem; indeed in many places it Is compelled by the beetling mountaiop 
which is high and inaoccssible^ to 5kirt the brink of the pmcipkcs.^ 
The dread of robbers, w^ho here lay in wait for travdlers (Alciphron, 
iih 70}, enhanced the natural horrors of the pass in ancient as well as in 
modem times. In recent years these honors have been dissipated by 
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the coMtmction of ^ hi^'broad and a railwajf along the coast; but dowri 
[JO the middlfi of the proient centoTry* if we may trust the descxipticms of 
travellers, the diff-path well dt&ei^cd its modem name of Shi/a 

or *the Evil Staircase/ For $ 5 * miles it ran along a narrow^ crumbling 
ledge half-n^y up the face of an almost sheer cliffy at a height of six to 
Mven hundred feet above the sea. Qn the right rose the rock like a 
w-aU ; on the left yawned the Stzy abyss, wfhertt far bttow, the raves 
broke at the foot of the predpkes in a broad sheet of white curdling 
foaim So narrow was the path that only a single sUrt-footed beast 
conld make its wny with tolerable security along tt In stormy or 
gusty weather it was dangeroits J a single slip or stumble would have 
been fatal. When iw^o troins of mules metp the difficulty of pacing 
each other was estrtnie. Indeed at the bcgtiming of the present 
century Colonel Leake pronuunced the path impassable for horses ■ and 
at a Later timCp when it had been somewhat mended, another dis¬ 
tinguished traveHer, himself a Swiss, declared that he knew of no such 
giddy track, used by horses, in all Switicrland In many places the 
narrow' path had beta narrowed still further by its outer edge having 
given way and slid into the depths, so that it was only by using the 
utmost caution that the trovdlcr was able to scramble along nt aH At 
one point, where it crossed the mouth of a gully, the road had com- 
ptetely disappeared, having either fallen into the sea or^ according to 
another account, been blown up in the War of lodependcnce- Here 
therefore the wajfaror was obliged to pick hiS stepa down a breakn^k 
track which xig-iagged down to the marrow strip of beach, from which 
he had laboriously to domber up by a sEinilaT track on the opposite side 
of the gully. One traveller has graphically described how his bagga^- 
horses slid and slipt on their hind feet down one of these tracks, white 
[heir drivera hung on to the toils of the animals to check their too 
precipimte descent. Last ceniuiy the path had ceased to be used even 
by foot^possengers. Chandler took boat at Kisaea and coasted along 
the foot of the diffis, looking up w ith amoicment at the narrow path 
carried along the edge of perpendiculair predpkes above the breakers 
and supported so slenderly beneath *^that a spectator may reascmahly 
shudder w^itb horror at the idea of crosaing/' 

Nothing was cosier than to moke such a path impassablfc Accon^ 
Ingly when word inched Pcloponnesc that Leonidas artd hia men had 
been annihilated by the Persians at Thermopylae, the Peloponnesians 
hurried to the Isthmus, blocked up the Sdronion road, and btuU a 
fortification^wall across the Isthmus (Herodotu^ viii, 71)- In modern 
times, though the path had fallen into decayt k ^tdl showed traces of 
having been used and cored for In antiquity, in many places the m^ 
of the clmriot-whccls were virible in the rock; m other there 

were remains of massive substructions of masonry which had once 
supported and widened the road e and hero and there pieces of ancient 
pavement were to be seen. These were probably veat]g» at the 
corriage-road which, as Pottsanias tells us, the emperor Hadnan con- 
stnicied along this wild and beautiful coasL At the pr^t day, as the 
traveller ts whirled along it io the troin^ he is struck chiefly 1 ^ the blue- 
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ness of the sci and the giw)nes5 of the thick piDe-w'DChd$ which nsantlc 
the steep ^hcKing" sides of the mouittajnSH 

See Vthclaf p, 43^; Chandler^ Trart/s iit Ji 197 ; Lejikie, 

jV: 2. p. 413 Mtite, /&Ur 7 ial^ i p t ^6 ; Fiedter^ 1, pa 

22^-224; Wfckkcr, i, a 163 #^.; EL Ciart 4 iii^ I. p, ; 

MsdicTp £nHn£raa^H awif EiaJrik^kfff p. 225 ; \\\ G. Claik^ rtlopjimifuit 

43 jw. ; BuraLaiip t- p. 36S : Bclkp Tmii p, J50 ly, j 

Baedekerp^ p, Otber fflentaons qf the Sdxonion dilla ^ andeol 

wTiEcra see Euri^es^ T203 j fi/.p ^mr/arL/*!, St6o; FoEyliriMi sH J 

Apollodonu^ ii. S. | ; j/, £/i/^ma ed R, Waper, p, 54 ; 

4TO/<if ^>uqr/; cd k. Waffncf^ 1, p, IJJ; LHodoinw^ b. 59; Lacmn^ 

Murint, viiL ij Hc^ychiui, J.P. ffAdjw; Slcplwnuj B)'29nusi5r j.f, 

OHdp vil 447; Seneoip ^fV^/jtTp tosj, 132551 [Vii^l,] Cmi, 455; 

Melftp iL 47 ; PtinjTp ^ iv, 13, The ruLine Sctrontsil rocks was applied Iwth 
in a general sense Do the whde line cf cti/fe (PJiny, AT. it. 3ji and in a 
iHlricteid sense to the pnicnbr cliff fram which ScirOia wns suppo^ tq have 
^ kieded Ids Ticiims into tiie sea (lee hcloWj, L 44^ S>. 

44 . 6- war utinistaT of The existence of a board of 

officials caBed War Ministera {J^^jgnHar£Ji0£) at Mcgam in historictiE 
times is attested by mscriptions {Cl 7 . G. S. Nos, 37, sS ; CollitCf 
£Jl A 3. N05, 3030, 3021 The hoard AcCms to hat“e coHsiAted of 
ivc members. 

44 . 7. the Moluriait rock-liio — Mellcezim A scholiait 

cm Pindar {/r/Aw. Introd. p, 515, ed Boeckh) and Ttetfes {ScAp/- ^ 
229) agret iti sa^'iag that [no fled w-fch the infant Mcliccrtcs 
over Moynt Gerania apd dung herstlF and him Into the sea from the 
.Msltidan noclt Zenobius saj-s (iv. jS) that Ino cast het^cif with 

Melicertes into the sea the Molunan rock” (irpis MoJUt^piV). 

Lucian says* Ito exactly, that [no and Meliceftes fell from the Sdronian 
rocks (Diah^^ Afanm] viiu ij. The Molumn rock is mentioned 
along with the Sciroman sea in ao epigram of Stmonides, as emended 
by Hemsterhn>'s (AniAo/. vih 496 ; Ljria' GraA'i\ ed. 

Betgk.* 3. p. ri^S); hut the manuscript reading ^Methttrian’ maybe 
fight, for according to Pliny (jW If. iv. 57) there were four islands 
called the Methurian islands in the gulf of Megan, 

Mdkertes is supposed by some to be identical with the Phoeniciaii 
Melcart (MoverSp Ih't PA^m^ier, i, p, 434* j. de Witte, ^ .Mdlicene,^ 
5 (igyg), pp. 217.221 ^ Ed. Meyer, 
A//^AumSf 2. p^ [t is ^id that infants were sacrideed to 

Meltcertes in Tenedos (TtetreSp S^Aal en 229). 

44 . 7. he perceiTeEi that the famitio whJcli had TisJted the 
OrchomeniaiiB etc. The story to which Pausanias refers is told thus 
by Zennbiiu (it* 33) ; Athamas had first married Nephele and had by 
her two diildreo* Hellc and Thrisus. WTien Nepliele died ho married 
a second wife, I no, who plotted against Xcphele's children and per¬ 
suaded the woineri of the country to roast the seed-cotTL Thus the 
earth, being sowq with roasted seed, did not yield its yearly crops. So 
AiKamas sent to Delphi and inquired the cause of the dearth. But 
I no bribed the messengers to say on thei r return that the god had 
announced tMl* if they would be rid of the dearth, Hellc and Phmus 
tnusL be sacrificed. So Athamas hearkenel to them and broughE Helfe 
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and PTiri^us to tfie altar. But the gods \n pity carnird them away 
diroiigh the air en the nun with ihe golden fleece; and Atlmmas they 
ameie with madness and SO brought retribution on Ino." The same 
story is told with some variations of detail by H;^'giiius z). 

44 , 8 . the Isthmian guinea were held In hia hoaour. Cp, li. i r j. 
cordmg to a scholiast on Pindar I ntrod- p- 514+ cd. Hoeckh), 

VihcH the corpse of Mcliccrtea was washed ashore on the tsthmus a 
fam ine came upon the city of Corinth-^ and an ooclc declared that the 
evil would not cease till ihe people paid the due obsequies to Mellcmes 
and honoured him with funeral games. The Corinthians complied with 
the injonciion for a short time i but as soon as they omitl^ lo cekbrtte 
the ganieSt the famine broke out afresht and the oracle informed them 
that the honours paid to the hem Melicertes must be eternal. Cp. 
Clement of Alexandria, Prefript, tL 34, p. 29, ed. Potter ; Apollodorm, ^ 
nir 4. 3; Zenobius, iv. 3S; Treues, m 107, 229: 

SchoL on Euripides, 1284; Hyginus, 2. 

It is notewonhy that all the most famous Greek gamc^ the Isthmian^ 
Xemean* OlitOpLan, and Pythian^ are said by ^me ancient writers to 
have been originaily funerBl games. The tsthmian games were held in 
honDUTof the dead Mdicertes ; the Nemean in honour of Opheltts (see 
note on iL 1 5r 2); the Olympian in honour of Pelops, according to 
Ctemem af Alexandria (/jJ; and the Pythian in honour of the stain Python 
(Clement of AJesandria, 4 f. ^ Hygious, FaA. The tradition will 

not seem improbable when we remember that in the I'iomeric age games 
were held on a great scale in honour of a departed w'arnor (Homer, ^ 
xxiii.)j and that evtn In historical times the Greeks commemonited 
many of ihdr illustrious dead by the periodical celebraiton of 
Among the men thus honoured w'Cre ^liltiades at the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese (Herodotus, vi. 38), Leonidas and Pausanias at Sparta (Pau^ 

sanias, iii 14, 1), BraJttdas at Amphipolis (Thucydides, v. it), Timoleon 

at Syracuse (Plntaxch, Tirrii^Aonf 39 )p Mausolt^ at Halicarnassus 
(Aulua Gellius^ x. 18. 5 Jf.) Games were periodically celebrated at 
Phitaca in honour of the men w^ho had ^len in the Persian war 
ix. 2^ und at the Academy in honour of the men who had perished 
in the service of Athens (note on i. It p- S90)^ 

Other peoples have practised similar customs. At Rome funeral 
games were held and gbdialora fought In honour of distinguished m«m 
{Livy, Mm, xvi t r^.^xsiii. Jo- iS i ^ xxxn^ 4 & 2 ; 

Polybius, xxxU. 14. 5 i Sennus, «, Virgil, Acn. ili. 6 ?). I" Ci^m 
iht anniversary of the dcjiiti of a distinguish®! “'aTnor or chief it 
celebrated for years mth horse-races, foot-races,^ and various kinds of 
martiai and athletic exercEseSt priics being giv'tn to the successful 
campetiiore (J. Potocki, Vcyiig* aAst^hm ttd» 

Paris, l Ss9, i. p. !?5 5 SpenMT, rrai>eUj>> 

h’rim Tariary, etc,, J-radon, 1836, i- p. 399 )- Among ibe Chewsurs, 
another people of the Caucasus, horse-races ate held at e unera o 
a rich man^ luid piiies of cattle and sheep are ^ven to e winners ^ 
poorer people content themseh'es with a ct^petition m ® 
with mure modest prires (C- Radde* utr ^ 
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ifigrS, p* 95), Among the KSr^hir the annivemiy of the death 
of a r^ch man is celebrated vnth a great feast and with horse-rairea, 
shootiag matches, and wreatling-matchca. It U said that ihousandi of 
sheep and hunditd^ of horses, besides slaves, coats of mail and a gmit 
other objects, are sometimes diitribnted as prizes among the 
wmners (A, dc Levchine, DaoifiHen d^s Aommts // des det 

Paraa^ 1840, p. 367 H. V4m- 
Das iM^r P- ^S^}- lo Uo, a district of 

Siam, when a chief dies, “ men are hired to engage \n pugilistic 
encouELters^ being psiid+ victors and vanquished alike, from four to twenty 
rupees apiece iat the honour and privilege of getting a black tye or 
losing their front teerh m wm&rtam ^ (C. Bock, amf Eii^Aitfi/s, 

London, 1SS4, p, 262). Among some of the North Amencan Indians 
^contests in miming, shooting, etc,, formed part of the fimeraJ celebTUCion 
(ChartevoiA^ I/isfmre d^ /a A^jikW/h? Paris, 1744, 6. p. 1 1 1). 

44 . 8. A torfcolBo awaju at “Uis foot of tbo cli& to poonce on 
the people who were tbrown Iil Hence Sciron wss said to feed the 
tortoise (Schol. on Eunpides, 979), Cp. Apnllodoms, 

SpUffwa ed. R. Wagner, p. 54 j Afy/A&xrafiAiGnixi, ed. R. 

Hngner, j, p. lyj; [Vugil,] Oris, 466 jf. Dlodoms, in his dull 

tationabstic manner, says that the tortoise merely the name of 
the cliff from which Scltori kicked people into the sea (iv- 59). The 
death ef Saron is depicted on piinted \nse5 (see note on ii. t. 4); on 
some of them the toitoi-se i s represen ted waning below fi>r its prey (Th. 
Panofkn, Drr des uttfi des Pa^rev/us, pi. i. ; ^aarffai 

Nsf/stti^r S/udiiTs, 2 (f sat), pL K.) The death of Sdron is the subject 
of one of the sculptured metopes of the Bo<alled Tlieseum at Athene | 
but here the animil which is represented looking up expecEamiy at Scimn 
as he is being toppled over the rock by Theseus ts a crab, not a tortoise 
{Panofka, £fp. p. j ; A S. Murray, //isfiffy £f Qrssk Sadpiurp,^ i. 
p ^ 27^). ^ ^ ^ ' 

44 . 9. a temple of Zeua, who in hero caUod Htulw. The siEc of 
this “n«uary was recognised by H. G. Lolling in 1887, and w^ ex- 
^-ated for the Creek Archaeological Society by Mr. Phitios in i S89. 
^e place, now culled Sia Afarfftara, is ubout an hour and a half to 
^ south'west of M^nra, on an eminence abore the road to CoHoth. 
Though situated only at the roots of the mountains, it is about S50 feet 
above the sea and commands an uniittcrrupted over the whole 
Sarcmic Gulf: The foundations of the temple were brought to lighL 
Ic wss a tiny bunding about 20 feet long and u feet wide; and con- 
^ted of a singlu chamber or td/a with a portico facing south-east- 
Fee courses of the foundations, of common sionej are preserved^ and 
some rtagments of triglyphs were fmitid. About 15 j:anls south-east 
of the temple, but not opposite nor parallel to it, arc the retrains of a 
recttmi^br stiyoure. probably an alur. Immediately to the west of 
^e little temple are the ftumdations of a number of halls or ehambets 
t round a couitj-ard. In three of these cJiatnbera there are remains 
sme couches ejtteuding round the ; from which it would seem 
limt the chamhert were banquettng-tooms. Two of these three chambers 
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on the north of the courtyard; ihe thini, latger than the oiher 
is, on the Mutlu Ir a fourth chamber, on the w«^tti ^ 
vani there is a stsallow circular depression paved wnth burnt bnt^ 

depression about 4 Inches deep, Thetr was probably an 
diaTtere. A fifth chamber, considerably^ larger 

chambers is situated « the north-east comer of the «™rt It 
isIZ^rSMnng Sm north to south, by about =3 feet ^de from 
w«t. Its extern and western walls, built of bto^ of common 
stone laid lengthways, art preserved to a gieater height than aey of ^e 
oZ^ wSinKhe ^ncttiary. On three sides of this large r^ainber 
£ar?^tJdg« which seem to show that stone seats ^tended round 
Se^l" Brides these five chambers there art s.a small room on 
the east and south-east sides of the courtyard: the remains of then 
walls, bnilt of small stones bonded with 
oi™ belong to a later pedod th^ the 

S%s -s '.1,^:::: 

inscriptions (C 7 -C-G-^.tVS^tTc 
s«™s to har^ contained a dedictuon to Zeus the ^ 

No. 34 M. -f-r which tLt of 

-Alrf,«rl.V). This confirms the chambers 

the tempk mentioned by Paus^Jai ^ ^ ^ erected 

round the OKirt^rd, ’s™nc^ lilt* Z cloisters and 

for ibe use af tbe attendants on the Fiar-ici fPatis. ^ 

£k»»l»n u Ike OTn,O.TrfC™^ > „ 

-t:" E s 

whidi a sanctuary was afterwards attached, ^ro^iy me 
Pulytion converted into " rt (C./. i 

the bouse aad garden of Demo ^^e^e Na 3&®) J ^ 

ii. No. i& 54 i ^|^“^^*^’^[^i^to"Dlonysus a temple in his house 

certain Dionysus built Md . . (|gs.,v pp, 

a, Piraeus (.W/Zd^Z dl on-A ^ . c.l.A. 

C. Wachsmuth, Zh> S/^t Athtn r«r A!trnAu»,, *. P- if 3 

iL Now 1336 )- 
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(not Kolauj), who cut off bh head and brought il back to AlcmfnHi. 
Euripides in his play TAe Mtrtn/idt {v. S 59 says that lolaus came 
up with Eurystheua at the Scin>nian jtjcks, tooJc him prisoner, and 
brought him hack to Alcrnena, who caused him to be put to death. 
According to another tradltioi] the body of Riirystheus was buried in 

Atdc township of Gai^ettus and his head at Tricor>tbii5 near 
Marnthoo (Strabo, ml p. a?? ! Stcphanim Biiantius, Tapyi™Js' 

q3. note on L 33, 3, p, 433), 

41. tO; D^ceuding ftom thid road wn coma to a Banctnary of 
^toan Apollo etc* After passing the Jong Itne of the Scicontan eJiffs 
the road descends into a little pbin beside the sea, where is the hamlet 
of ATrtfThe sanctuary of Latoan Apollo was probably in this 
neigh^itrhood At present the little plain is almost deserted^ though 
the ohi^-trees which grow in it prove that the soil ts capable of cqJtlni- 
^n. But a neighbouring swamp breeds fever, the ravages of which may 
be traced on the pale, sickly inhabitants of the wmehed ItnmlcL The 
rrad runs through thick underwood and up and down smaH eminences, 
^ich shut out the view. The nature of the ground lends itself to the 
depredations of robbers^ who used lo skulk in the dense scrub and 
pounce out on passing travellers. The landscape here wort a very 
km G. Clark saw it on an April day* **All the 

bill-^e was starred thick with the white and lilac flowers of the sage- 

'ir gfrey thymet and further eft where the eye 

no longer distinguish the separate flowers, it presented a strange 
g ossy surface, like a lawn covered with a veil of silver tissnt. Above 
■ * fslope a wood of llght-grtezi, rnimd^topped pines shone yellow- 
mg in the st^tghi, mixed with plots of flowering gorsft The air was 
cmppi^h'' * thyme, as our hones inunpled and 


- P- **4 f Vischer, EriruufvJtgm ttnd EittdHkke, 

p. asa i W. C, C Mk, p. 44 -*7- i Biusian, Gtogr. i. p. 3S4. 

Ech™ii« <!?“*“ - Mgsged in Biagla combat with - 

xicnezaus. See i, 41. a note. 
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THE PRE-PEEISIAX TEJtPLE ON THE ACRDPOUS » 


In i 8S& ilic eicavatipiis ccmtHctnl by the Gitek ArchnwloEW Scoriy on 
the ACTOTolii al Aihen* laid bare tie fountUliota of a liuEe anfinnt 
ImmedEftlety to [he ««th of tic E«ehihe«B, Ii at wee r=oo^™i ttm 
Ihb temple muri hsn been Lie cue burnt by lie Pctsiatu vi™ ifi^ 

Alieni in 4S0 b-c. Tiis ootieluiSnn ba* been getiwally neceptd 

poand for qcestioniivc i!. Bat Dr- DdrpWd, who iupenntended 

^ ta whom we aic indebted for 1 detailed plan and dewtptn^ of 

remain*, has piTOSaoded a ibewy Ihltt the temple was wbmlt by tie Atheni^ 

shortly after Ihe PefMM war, and rial it eontinued to 

second centuiy of ottT era and ptiobiiily moeb later. If Dr, Dbtpfdd b^ i^ 

this theory W the Mtiwe of lie eciitips arehttetMamI «maiM. in 

might well have been regarded as final, sioM no man linnc ts 

(ban he to pfuttotuaM an loplnion on all '!’** Bn* nltfarideh 

Certamly I for one woultl pot have piestiwed to differ n-bntte bv the 

Dr. iMnifeW believes that tie temple was twree bamt and t^ rebatle by ih 

Alienii^ he does not jDaintuifl that a wigfc Ktone of the 

Inter ^tian the Fenkn «*. HU theO^ f ti^r^ a^d 

rests ainofil wholly Ofl considMatiotlS of histotwal 

epigraphicaJ eriderae. It i» iheiefote one whioi rteiy siAolar “ 

Btimate for himMlf- I have lately h^ ocrtslofl to do » * 
aod^ I trust, miprEjudiwl COlWldcfatioQ of Dr. Doip C fr « ^lil^ nhE^ctiaOL 
tiTeoaclaskn dial bU theory is cpen to “>1 aaupertbU. objetfioM, 

rbeM Qlijectiaiis 1 propotc UJ state in ths ppfcMt pap^ njiturc 

It wiu^dueeto dt^wsa if f begin by settll^ forth bnefly, ®"‘' 
of the eiisting ttuiaini, and, teooisd, Ihe pnnwpal argnmenls on wWdi Ui. 

the tmnple .« ai tiated immediately to the ao'ifo 
' aeprinted, wifo a few alight changes, ftow T*t Jotmai ^ IttUaitr S/w^ia, 13 
A temple are 

AOd liy I'few* as to tliii htstOfT of tbe icmpfc an BM»Cp 4 «l 

Sm^*I» dilTem tom &. DdrpfeM -» to lie paMage m wbieh ib* beieve, ton 
saniij lo bare dcKfibcd ibre Icmpk- 
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loqiJi^ wiesl of l!ho Ercchthcuin ■ Though merely ojf foumdatkim juid 

of a flngk itOlK of the lop courae ot the ^tylobalep they 5 uih« lo show ihat the 
lempte w« of the common peripteral patirm j /.r. ihat it irw a 
juid oblong huUdtng^ sdn-ofuiideil by a coloniunJOp unth in iwo narrow endi 
apprairinutely eut and west. The length of the temple^ esdusive of the colon- 
iLMicp 33.5 metns or a little aver lOO Altid feelp* The laccrior was 

diTided Into two lomewliat uncqiuiJ halves, an ewitem and a weitem, sepamed 
ffCrm each other ty a poititlon wall and entered hy lepanne docn at east and 
w&t ioada. The extern half of the temple coniiued of a shallow posmioo oi the 
eut end and a Large iniKr chamber,, the or shriDt proper, approached ihitrogii 
the pdrtiooy The wettern and somewliat huger half of ihc temple cnnprked a 
portico at the west end# a large Enncr chamber approadicd Ebicugh the portico, 
and two Emollcr cLkoinben lyln^ north and »uth of cadi other and altimted 
lietween the large wesrteni chamher and the targe eastern diamber or (tl/0* 
These two Hiiallcr cliamberi prohalily opened by two Bcparafe doon into the 
large western chomberp not into the 

The foundations of the temple proper are built of ihc hand hlnish Umcstooi: 
of the Aeropotis j ihe foandatioiu of the Colonnade Ofe built of a reddish grey 
limestone broi^ht from Piroewa,. As Ihe moieriola of she two sets of foandHiEiaiu 
differ, m do iheir styles of masonry. The fonadalioDs of Lbe colorniadc are 
deodedly bcticr built than those of the temple properp the superiority bang 
wnced both in the greater regularity of tllc cour^^ and in the more ataiuraie 
joiullng of lire mdiridiaal blocks. These diffeienccs in material and workmanship 
between ihe foandations of the colurmode and those of the temple proper might 
be caplainodp Dr, Ddipfeld tells osj on the stipporiiioa that the bmiders dmited 
to coostniCt the outer lonnddlioa-waJls in a Erettcr and more massise style t but 
he t hinks U mote probable chdi the temple was origxuaily built wilbout a colon-^ 
node, and that the- cotonnode %ia a later embellishment of it. From a cnmpri- 
ion of the foLondatknis of the COlouaade with those of buildings which are Itnown 
to Mong to the ^ of PisietRittii, Dr. Dorpfeld mfers that ihc colonnade was 
added to the temple in tbe «xth ecniury and was proLjobLy a work of Pisi- 
COOeluiiaEia irmy be accepted on Dr. DorpfddTs authority. 

^unt Lnio ihe north fonificolion-wail of ihe Acropolis, not far from the tenapEep 
ardut-^tural fragHienti# indudirig drums of cnlumM, Doric cepiialh 
Uigiyphs, oBtd pieces of ajchuravi^ all of coennwo sEanOt tc^gethec wiEh sonie 
marble metop«. These architectural fragments Dr. EJorpfeld^ with hSa usiMl 
flct^CT and tacE, has preyed to belocif to the colonmtde of the tempk The 
lechmcal grorm^ oo which hii proof reiU Ciecd not detain us ; his conclusimi may 
M occeined. The portion of the Amopolia wall mto which these frogmotts are 
bmlE is by orchacolagUtA^ bictiuUng Dr- Dojpfeldp to kaie been CM- 

llructed by Cimon noE long after the Persian war.® 

^ moeh for the remat&f of iMs andent templep whidi I shall coll ihc Fre- 
Fenioc temple in order to distbigoish it fttra the iwo great lemplcs stiU standing 
on Acropolii. Uiuirely the Parthenoa and the Errehtheum. 

The bi^qey of the Ite-Pmian temple, according to Dr. Dorpfeld^ ww as 
Mlows. The temple cxistod: In Homeric timet. In proof of this Dr. D^rpfcld 
Citei two p»ages of Honrer. U OOe of ihem* Homer sap that Athetia ffffle to 


* kt. (i^yp, 17s. 

mcridened that Prof. Stadnleda. fium a Compnrison of 
^ w seulpEure fonod on tbe AcropoHs, hrti ^ [t pnrfialrie that one of 

^ ^ seulptnjei tepnaenibg the bultieof the 

in ^t| fceno the cimtral figun? waa Athcaa. See P. 
WOncT, Ann Cttf/Cm in Cm^ pp. ^ i 1 -^4^ 

* fKtTO A* it Mojso^^u^n. RHil ffi]pi.u''yvuui- 
ffwc ff rtw&F Uinut, 

ok, lii^ Bo J7. 
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Aih<!iii “ “* *1 wen *mms hoiue of ErcchihHi*.'' In the other passage it 

h««id • that Atbeiu "settled him {Erethtbeiis) m Athens *wn rich tcinple* 
and t!i«e> a* r*™ rooral, the Athenian yooth* prapttiale him with ^ll( 
Md lanlB." AMorfiOff tfl Or, Doipfeld these paswees arc to be interpreted w 
fellowi, ‘ The *tw»iB hoiue of Ereehihetw' was the great palace of the oW litngs 
of Athena on the Aemtioli* ; it caniained within it n temple of Alhcm (the Fre- 
Fcisuui tcmpleh nnd at a htler time a imall temple of Erechthetw was htult close 
beside, but Kparate fnjto, the temple of Athena, , , . 

In the silEth eentniy BlC. the coloMiade was added to the twplc 04 Athena hy 
PislstiBtns. In 4S0 B.C. the temple W« huml by the Petmns, but was sw 
aflerwtuds letlowl by the Athcnisms. This supposed lestomticm ^ the temple » 
(be crucial poilnt in Dr. DdrpfcM's theory, and the eridcoee be adduces 10 ptorc 
■t must be caKfally scaoned, Xo aodent writer mentiotw the restora^, and 
not a stone of the itibiioe temains is later than tie Petstan wt Dr, Dorpf 
himsdif docs not maintain that the Atheniaoj restored Um ^lonw^e of tte 
lemptc. The eTiience against its lesuwation is indeed eonclusiee. tor » me 
Rrst place many ardutertural fisEmefitj of the colonnade ™ taih, as we 
bio Cimon't wall, where they still lemoitu Tits prores lhai in Cimons time, 
soon after the I'etsian war. the original eoloanade was no longer 
the seeoiid phwe. the carjatSd porch of the Erechthenm. bodt lowa^ itw e^of 
the fifth coiitiry fcC,, stands m what was part of the stjlolMie of 
hut though Dr. DoTpfeld does not maintain tMl the Athenians rebnlit the colon, 
nadc, he dos nwinUm that they restored the tempie iwelf. 

His first argumeni for it* restoration i* drawn from aconiidetat^ 
prohahOiiy. The temple W» deshoyed in 4S0 a.t. and the ™ 

magnificent new temple which we* ultimately to repbee 'l-’T^. 
al^ 45 a B-t* I» it i^dtpfeld, that tlimtie 

forty Jtais or more the Athenians would hare been ,tf 

™l ^hani a Iteasnry ? For it is an csrential part of hi* theory 
western chamber* of the Pke-Fersian temple were used as a i 

that in 454 B.C. the mnneys leried tis tribute from the nhio 
fiom Delos to Athena, where ihe large sum* annually 
were thenccforwaid tepL That they must hace too 
strong {dace Is ohrious. how we kimw that the Pa^emm « 
w« S»id „ a storehouse for sacred treatm^U « ^ w? W 

tWepftid holds, that its pred^r the Pre-Pet*tan 
and that in paitloilar the tribute of the allies was lodged 

””Th!* i* Dr. Dtkpfcld’s atgnmcftt from pro^bility. But 
lion, or ptohability. Dr. Ddrpfcid thinks we ha« ™ 

Femia temple existed and was nted as a tteaSMy long ^ter pf [te 

finished. The poridne evidence on which he chiefly re to 


t juiS a- H 'AdrWTt ifao- (rei f- EpexduaJ iv * iri«* 

S 4 fay TBVpCtffi ital l^dna*™ 

eeSpu'ESnfnk,* erptreWapfran- 

* Herodotus, aiU. 53- . „ tii- -nM and ivory Hatoe of 

* I« 43 >/y n-C. the Panhenoa so fir t^y _ Arinihatte*. 

the goddess was set up in it (Fhilochn^. , pi, ihai year. But the 

AaS, 60s). The rorf mu« ” 

dEcmiLtc detaib ieSfH nol to tuive h€^ un.iwinEeDdpQU of kIw 

Icun ffftn an bt^pljoa itiit in 43 ^^ P' ^74 

-in in off™. SeeMnP.Foucmt^ilaf^:;*^;^^^^ PtoF- 

The leinpte, as m now mwpu _ ^ Ik. at, 

Us Kaiilcr in. P' 3S f 
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in ofikifll losciiptioD^A I wiU call thh fcr bnvtif ibe 
orjpimaxit. l! k U fcillowi^ t— 

In officiai inscfiptiaiu dealing with libc sacxed U'euLiirH tiLnd bcginiung^ in 
435/4 iLC,jS the tEmc when the l^rthnofi was pmctkcall^ hnkhed^ DientkEii u 
ffiaac of four Kpatntc pliLccs in which the trcosuies were lufged. Thw are the 
{rp^w^f or r^rewr), the WW Mafompfd^fs the 

_^arfAfiKrnf and the Now the I^Tthenon or gjmt teanpEe of 

Achena^ in whEeh a tui quantity of the aACred trcasiu'ea wsj kejrtj comktedof 
four cdtspAriineni^ namelj [to tiVe them ia order from east to west] ihe efiutem 
potiict^ iJie eastern chamber or the western chamber, i£kd the vefiem 

portico* AIL sje agreed that die mentioned in the fctH-ripriDm k the 

caiteiti pOftiDo of the Parthenon; it k pfuctlcall^ certain tJut^ is Dr. Dorp&ld 
hoJdi; the rfew was the caatem diambcr nr re//4t of the ^henan; 

and Pri_ Dbrpfeld ^ i^wn good grounds for belieiing that the (in 

the realricled sense b which ihe name occnit in the insedpti^s) was ihe western 
chanaher of the Parthenon lemplc.4 Thot of the four places tActiEkned in ihe 
stamprions three arc idnniiaed by Dr. Dorpfeid with three out of the four 
partments of the ParthenpEn The fourth place (the ppsiAA/fmPi) is identiBed by 
him, aoi with the fourth oaaapartment of the Pimhefion, but with the tbec 
wettero chamhert of the Pre-Persian icmpte. Hk grcHinds fer to JdanifyEng ii 
are tfittc. The jcbolksis oihI kKkoginphert tell us that the wtis 

a ccmpartmcnt (ofm) Or treawry at Ihc back of ihe lemple of AlbeOa.^ HnIDe, 
M (he boi^ of n Greek tempk wns the west end, the must hate 

t^n a compartment at the west end of a lemplc of Athena. Xow the westena 
chamhcT of Ehc Parthenon was called the parikman in the restricted actiic. It 
Iherd^ have been the ^'siAodom^ Kor ean the cpii*k9dffm9i have 
t™ in ibe Endiiheum, anoe no ode maintaiit* that the Erechiheum had an 
jrfAflohflfftf. It remaina, tbernfore, in Dr. DoTpfcld's opinion, that the 
jfAftWiWfljr ^ ine inscriptloni must ha're been the three weatem chambers of (he 
restored Pre-Pfirsiiui lemplc. This oonciusiicin^ he tifabksp is greatly strength'- 
ened by an inscriptHn * which records an ordbance that (he moo^v of Athena 


rdirtflec ti on the arynnumik twice stated by Dr, 

DOmfdd jrfL pp^ 309). * ^ 

* C. A j 4. L No. 

Aw.'£'/vi ”■ «J 5 - 

^ ^■ 5 '* 

rJ ft, ^JE?!." ^ i, [dcnliBcd wEth the f*lta 

« iKm {.) «Ih ef tlH PSmlraoi, h Jmt TOO Alti= f«l W 

>» Uie ™.™ i Md f s) ih« Iracriptlons 

ffold «.d nwry Hi.iu« ef Aliom stoodja ihc 

W UK name, of the ntlitna compHtnienU of the ftirihewn Sec tf. KiAIer ia Atri- 
* (,B^) p, Bsijj ; w. tJbirprctd in vi. jiMiJll »94 

iTshit^ PP- '7* Y ' ^^S jjY, Di. LoUinji itlrmpwd 

10 ^show Hut .nu iiiitivwt/tdai nJwaji meant the PiK^FNtfuatl icraple H. JV 

StAidL -***'" HuipoftaiiDo, t.K tp, 

A^l^a. j t,3. TJ Cntr^. raO SeboL on Udan, r™*. Si 

■ C, /. A. L No. ja : Wiicnbefger. Sjtliigt /Kitr. Grutt. Na t+. 
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Bhari be kept ^ iwi ut J ihe moEicys of itw r&i of the 

h m TTiesc phmea Dr. DQTpfelfl UlMMprrti to moan in tbe 

JiKht luiihl chamber of tbe jmd «'in the kf^tiiod ctmnibcr of ihc 

anft be appUes them to the iwa imjUler chambers in tbc 
of the Pte PcRinn lempte, Thiw cm the ittength of inscfippoiifi of ihe fifth 
and fourth ccni.pdc5 whidi make mentjon of [he I>r. c^- 

dudfi that [he Frc-rertlm temple ccmtiniied to he used a fl tieasujy till 
tbc end of the ffflirth centuiy l-C. at Scas[.i Sttch is Dr. L>i5fpfeSd i 

af[er iti supposed rcstoratton soon after 4S0 b.c, the Pre-Perstan icmpJe 
^ aceonliflfi to Dr. Xihrpfcldp a second time bunii end a «cotiii time ra[orea. 
His evidence for this second cooAagratJon k primarily a siaiemcivl of Xfmoptwn 
ihat in 406 b.C ‘'the smcicnt [emple oi Athena at Alhens was burnt. Formerly 
ii Wiu iupi«Kd tUi tliis ■ ^dAt,X lemplc of Athena' wa tht Er«^=ddj 
w« know inieripiioai lhat in 409 «"y * 1 =™ ^ w 

mentioned by Xoinpb™, Ule new Ertthtbeom ™ rtfll MBhnkshed. It cobW 
not ihcrefoM^ Dr, Dorpfcid argues, have born »led ' aonen tem^of 
ithena' Ift 4O6 B,C. Not cawld ‘ the JinOHit twiple of Athena be the ipl^id 
ucir raithenoo, which had been eoiupleted ooly about thirty yenR bcfoie. T^ie- 
fdtc *the ancient temple of Athem' wlddi^ burnt m 

o(hn thiU] the restored Pre-Persbm temple. Ttus is r^finn^. in t>r. s 

opifijon Iff a mention in Deraosihenes* of a fire m the ^/uiAAft^mfis, on ftcomini 
of which X two boards of treasuiOrt (tbe trtasur™ of Athe^ filTTn"^ 

of the other eik 1»1 were imprisoned and btoojht to trial This lice in 
e^^ioabMM identical. Dr. Dorpfdd eonsiden, with the bur^^ the 
(ildfflt temple of AtheM' in 40G B Henoc we hm another proof (hat the 
aocieni temple of Athena* ™ not (he Erechtheum h^ the Pre-Petarwi rm^e, 
since the u/SitficAwru ww not in the Ete^th™® hut m the 

Thus the P/e^Ftsvan temple WM huinl foe the MCOnd V ® for 

must have been restored soon ftfleiwanls and afim" empfoyed “ » 
in inseriptioM of the fourth century B.C. we find 

temple * Md the (^irfA^rMwar M treasiwes.* These references are. Dr. Daipfeld 

t The last itMCfiptkm which mention* "i; 

sideied by the editor. Pit.f- U. KOhfcr, 

«it 'Affilrait liir fflhvwwjreM, i^er^e) W ,A^ 

^ Xeu^n. L e. r. edit™ ^ (md^S K, a 

Mhaer 'Miiwrw E^nlSluits adcm rt a^dci. AmMiarfk^t&i^sekt VVtr^. i- ™ 

^p« orthe^nwn pro™ that the wdt« of the pa^, 

™ at least a contem,«rary and n 

moon took place ou April isth, 4136 a-t, at H.30 p ' tt* « OtmoUfir dtr 

the edip*e on AprQ abtlu I pr«^c the 
GnsociAn Crtitcudiijs, M me ecii|Mrc mju* po- thtt rtftroKxs m 

/, A. i. No- 3*0 : Antitot Crw* f* t^r BriiUk .Vmi/hm, Part L 

{^- Ur i *«1 ol tar Tit s»5 *aJ el ™r 

DemonheMi, ni». 136. |X 743 - , ,. ^ [, oj^Uoned in C /. II. 

N-.; 'rsnr «• '•• •''“ *=’• 
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holds, to the Fre-Persian Ccmplc end Its western chAmbcn. Farther, an lajcrip- 
tioD of the fourth cenlnfy which appean Eo mention a sacrihee of^rred 

“ in the dd temple/ i& addneed Dr. Ddii^eld u evidence that the Pre-Penian 
temple cociEinued in thai untnr; to be ii^ u a plaoe of worship as wetk a« a 
treuitiy. Thb aiipaoient for the continuainiCe of the Pie-Pcfsiani tcmptei drawit 
from the tncaiioti of the * endent' or * old temple' by Xenophon and In inscnEi- 
lloiu, ] ihall call for hiiEviEj the * old temple aigument. 

relying mainly dm the mention of the and * old temple* in 

tnscrlptwni of the fiilih mid fourth centuiies, Dr. LkiipfeJd wonld prolong the 
eidslenoe of the Pte-PerBian temple down to the end of the fourth centniy ilc 
B ut if the temple sanriTcd so ton^, the presumption is ihat it snnirai much 
longer^ For if the Atheniaiu allowed it to ttaiid after the completion of the 
Parthenon and, the Ercehthcmn, there is no obi'lout reason why they should ever 
have removed it ; and certainly no notice of its retaovaJ has come: dowri eo us. 
If, thereforei U Dr. Dorprcld holdjs. It survived InEo Rommi or even mcdiac^HiI 
Eimea* we ihould espcct to End it mentioned by the later authors of antiquiEy. 
Now wrilefs from Philodldras to Eustathius refer to a ^ temple of Athena Polios/ 
A * tempts of ihe Pohas,^ an * dd tentple of Athena Pohos'; and an mscriplion 
oF [he scoond or fint cenlury il€. mentions “the old Ecmple of Athena Polioi'* 
Many at least of these cefercnoca, aooordlng to Dr. Dbrpfeld^ arc to the Pte- 
Persian temple. The way in which that temple came to bear these yariods 
designations was thifc It woa Dr%ma]|y the only temple of Athena Fblias, thoE 
Is of Ath™ in her charaoler of Guardion of the Gty. But when the gnat 
temple which we cah the PaithcnOD was bMilE, that magnihccnt new ediEcc became 
at once the pcindpal temple of Athena Polios, and the icstoced Fee-Persbn 
temple, linking to a subordinate poshion, was dlstingttished from it as * ihe dd 
temple of Aibcua Polios/ “the old temptc of the Polios,' or * Ehc old temple* 
simply. In coufw of Eimo* however, the gnddess^ the great temple come to he 
Commonly known as Athenn PanbciMJ® (the Virgm Alhena); and the itaine 
Parthenon, which crigtt^Ey and properly designoted ofdy a single chamber of 
the great templ^ was in popular parlance cKEended to the whole oF the great 
temple, of which it graduady becsunc the regular appelhiSon. HenceT when the 
name Pkr^on had supef^ed the name “ temple of Athena Polms' as the 
Of dinary title of the great temple^ h was no Eougier needful to distingiLLih the 
Pfc-P^tan temple from the great temple by the epithet “ old ^ I sijocordingly the 
adjective was often dropped i atid. the Pre~Peritan temple was called simply Ihe 
;^mple of Aiheru Polios^ or, fllll more briefly, the temple of the PoliM.' 
This arguracat for the oootiniiajvce of the Pre- Periuin temple, drawn from the 
mention of the * o3a temple of Athena PoHas' or limply “ the Ecmple of Alhena 
Polios (the Fotiss) in later auEhors, t ihall call for brevity the Polias arguinent# 
Xastly, Dr. Docpfeld believes LhaE the Pre'Persian Ecmple was actually seen 
and desertbed by Fausanios in the iwEld century a,D. His reasons fotthii 
bdier will he pven klcr on. 

Thus t>r. Ddrpfdds main fugumenis for the restoration and eontlniLance of 
the P^Persian temple arc Eve in numberH namely 

L The argument frotn pfFobabdljEy \ 
iL The argument; 

iii# The “ old temple * atgumeat; 
kv. The Points argument; 

V. The Pamanias argumeni.. 


* C. A A, iL No. 1E3. The pasaaige In quiaition is murilaied. nnd has bocu 

^mred ^ Mujectm ja vjv TV 

has 

* C. A A. h. Ktk 4^, 
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I will *Mminc ibM aipimePE* cmt by qoc- 

fit Thf MEiMcent fram pfot-biliiy. Dr. DftrpWd that 

AtWiaiw must hart r«l«iilt ihe trc-Perriun ttmtilewcm aitef its desltyetwn m 
aSo Rt. lioee ll-T both a* a plaw oT woiship wd as a tfeismy 

liU the ftuthenoji was f«tly t and wc new, tnow ibat the i^ue 
Ml us^ till 447 s-c. and wtis noi ftadj to reeei™ the n** of 

goddew mitU 43 a B-c.* Bui ATI cKumnation of ibe pibs^rtmns rf 
Mid of the arnhEtectimil rTaBmems itiU ^ 

that K»ii after the Pefsbm war the Athenians, piob^y audar Cimeni 
iTutiM, had planucd awl acHtally bee^in tp build a Ui^ new lempl* 
po the site of ihc pieseut Ptuthenon, to the south of ihc Pre-Peisi™ Mplfc 
Tlurt this new temple was intended to reptaoe the one h«^t ^ the Pertiant^ 
obwwusand fl admillrf by Df- D(irpfeldhimsel£> It scenik thaefoie. veiy impr^ 
Able that the .AtheUiaM would have itatored the old temple at *e tjme when they 

it. This improhifaELiiy is increused by an admissiDU Doipfeld ™ 

piidtly made in the third afllil paper* on the history of the 

Ip hJ Erst papei he had rtpiesenied the ^ 

f^rsiorrs u com^ie and total. “ Everything that ^Id he 

the colutum W«e thrown down. everythiuB ombuillbte W« 

that was valoahle wai pmag^iL” In puitreulw the colorrnade of the 

,^r . u .haiMd this gmej^otntclionj for wc Itiww that it wns Mver reb^t. 

uiid had it been riuLins after the the Athentans '*^^‘1;^;;,“/ 

Dr. Diirpfehl) have polled it down when they wete icsiermff ^e temple, ^t 
in hit ih^ i»^r Dr. Dorpfeld eapresse* a diflereot view of thesmte in whr^ 

the^ p/i^Tilft the tempk. He think* thai they hy w> nieaw d^royed t^ 
whole of it. but left the walls and the eolonnade standmE. This Mlo^ with 
cettaiuty, he says, ftom the condition of the arehiteraund pieces (ai«hitiav« 

triglypti: ami of the colonnade f£L"“e£r^^^ 

Att^lU. For the cncellcnt SpS^iShiSfumbled 

ns-) that ihev csmiot biive come the ituna .P . j- 

in ^ been taken from the VuSidine while it wu itatldr^ ^ 

^liy ^n. rht*the"5:^."nS^ 

douL Vet dJ. Dorpfeld hdd* that at 1 ^ i^tlf* |ik^? A^ 

dawn Ihe colonnade ihef weit restoring lJu! l^pte. li thi!■ L _ 

u iiic ./ nf iKc eoJoPDAide wcrt louno^ i “C 

^r« the ptMc ^ raShimself believes to have been cowtiuctrt 

S-lt; ? ,;r. - ^ 

And It nnw Kpptun at cost mg * * * lUDume ihflt bis dtllnictivfl jurtiTlty 
of tU oJel tempTt I» »t wyt retLsoflablc to w ppo»e ime 


* See olKlT^p ft 553 - of ifaje P^-P™nn tonpk and ibe pa^ 

fTT" '*'» Pni^Peraun temple is ea- 

(lepal PPv ^ esaet litiw when Ihto new temple wus begiM 

il“ t IS hliSileai grounds'^ decides in favour of Cimoa (p. 


* J/iir4r^Jaa^-. aiL pp. 3«- 3“ 

* im *v. (iBfoi P. 434. 
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CD CH3F part of the Acroj^u wu ^irectlf connected with hia coa^^tfiK^vo iotiviiy 
on zmoehcf |n:£i ? that ht puhed ^own not th£ cojounitdc of the buiot temple 
bat ihe icntple l(»eir, heduuo he wai t ttew and jp^dcr totnpb to take 

its place ? On Dr. Dorpfdd's hypothosk, on the other hond^ wt znust mppoie 
ihot the .\lhettmM were, either at one and the same thne or in rapid Focee^ienp 
deniotkihing ihe cobniuide of the old teraplep reatOFiQ|t temple lueht Aod 
baildtni^ it new len^pk lo impenede it. Nothing but the most cogent eddence 
ihotdd induce ui to accept an hypothesEito improl^blc. 

Till the new lemple wo^ leadjri the Athtntanf must oertiidl;^ have bad some 
ftrong place In whkh to itore the public ami sacred tieasurcsv But that ihk 
place must necessanljr bare been, as Dt+ Dorpfeld auppoies, the western cbambeis 
of the re*io«d Pte-Persian temple^ is far froa obvioiu;^ even If wc grants what 
seems likelyi that thc» rhambers had served as a ureasuiy bdbie the dcstmetion 
of ibe temptc.*^ There were pohohl^ many strong placca in Athcni where Lhe 
treasures CDold have been safely lodged till the new temple Was ready lO rrah-e 
them. In point of foetp if PmC A. KlichholTs restoration of an Attic msciiption 
li exmeetp^ we have posilim evidence that during the period in r|aDitJon sdune At 
least of the tacrtd Tiioneys w'cre kept, not in a temple al aJEp bdi in ** the enclovure 
td the south of the old tetnple of Athona on the AcmpolhL^ This endcooie may 
very well have been a temporuy tniilding erected aftHcr the rersian wax to hoase 
the Ifcasurei till the new temple was ready. Esit aa tlw evddence of ihia depends 
on the conjectatal restoxatlon of an insaiptinn, I refralni from laying weight on it. 

{ii) The ^/wr/^H/fljwr aigument. The Algumrot cm which Dr* Dnrpfdd 
chiefly idies lo prove the restoradan of the Pie^ Persian temple is the menlioo of 

^ Atii litKTiption (€. /. It. p. found no iha Acropolis and datiug 

ffum before the Pmun war, mcnEkms the P«-Persian temple under the qpfsrapriate 
ihle of lhe HehaEompcdoEiH and cnomiiLs a pretitioa that tbe ebarnbers ih 

lbj 3 umple shall be opened hy the treofUfm (d These chambers arc almcril 

certainly the three wesimi ehatubwis of the PTfr^Persian temple ^ and (he profillon 
that they shnll be opened by the treafuren mal^ It at least highly pmhohle tbaE they 
eontalnfid tneunres- A in this uiscriptlon wAa formeriy interpreted by Pr. 

DOrpfeld to nu^ ■ ttWSttte-chnmber'; but the pauagv U muCTIaled and must aJowst 
ootainly. ai Plofcsim A Kbchboff and W. Ditwaberger have seen, be restored In 
a way which ohiOlatdy iKdildes alt reference m A treasurMhunber. This wcryld 
now, 1 bdieve, be admLited by Dr. I^Ckpfeld hinMlf. See Kiichhcirs lestocntEOP of 
the puauge in C* /. A. k. p. 13.9. and HttenheigctT in //enrer. arvi (iSoi J, p. *7a 
ijT. For the ioscTiptloci itself sw also Ar?i,r|iEiF i^jgaasAiS'yijtfAr, ZS90, p- 9a p 
H. G. biOllingln 'AlhreS^ IL (1890!, p. fiay - W. DcMpfekl in 

p, 430 That there wera ‘ treasurers of the sorvetuary' before the FtartLm 
war U AtteStnl by Herodotos (“vHL 5r|. The ifrajrtircrs are also jtientktned In an 
l 4 iScri]Hion mt later than the middle of the sixth c^iury 3 Lt, which seems to codialn 
A dedication by them of certain bfam obji^ m Ath™ /. A. iv. 3Cci. 373 
p, 199 s AfXriw p. 55 ; ^A^ra. U. p. 646)* The anatogj of 

the Parthenon b alio in favour of the vl^thiit its p^eccssnr the Pre-Pereian temple 
hod httEI med as a treasury. 

■ C /, A. L No. 1, supplenhailiH itt C. /. A. |v. p, 3 3^^ ■ Dittenbergcr, 

/Asr#-* No, 384. The passage irv question Is lh»: |r]il « hpeS f^FyL^tetf 

. .] . . . , , . . ra^ri^tfffaj rAviid']f#™ 

AAfvofalt i-fiXii, The ioscripEmn ]j coouEtered by Prof. Kirchht^^ 

Id be clearly ikr eridcr than DL Si h,C, J Prof. DitEenbcreer, who supplies lhe 
bounas FfrnsdJ<* in lhe some way, bolds that the iascripthm k 

oenunly iwl later than 46* KtL 3 >r, Ddfpfeld conjtttnrally iupplkd nne of lhe 
lacuna* ihus pflTEe^]« -row A-P^a^o^f /ja wiA/ij. and adduced the 

mscjiipiion a* efidlcDoc that ■ the oldi temfde' was used oi A troasurT aE time when 
the tnw^pewE* ^ cat aiL p. 39), Bur however we may supply lhe 

lacuna m quesuoo, the rnentioai of the Ttf 0 iAot seems 10 prove dedsively that She 
money was itof kepi In the tcmplfi. 
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the in insiiipLUMts of the hRh Mid foiirth centunQ ILfL Aocotdii^ 

to him, the tpiitExiai^ iWi the ihiw nwtini tfaltilhcn of she mloted 
Penian lEinple. which had been in ti» » a treasury fttun soon nfwt 4^ S.C., 
and which in particular fiora 4S+ ««*"<• KCMiraodaled the tnbnte of , 

■he alliea. Now if this was so, is it not reuuirkahle that the hist mention of the 
shoutd otxiur In two decrees of 435 nl the wfen the 

Ftulbeoon is known to have been peacticalijf completed ? One cf these decrees 
provides, amongst other things, lint “tieasartit of the other g^" shall be 
elect^ by lot; that they shall store the mnne^ of the gods in the ^j/rWeuww 
on theAcropotis; and ibat, in conjuncli™ with the treasuien of Athena, they 
shall open dJid shnt the doora of the and pot the seals on them. 

The other dectec ordains thnl the moneys of Athena shall be kept on ibe nght 
Tjij e , and the moneys of the other gods on the Wk side, of the apisfi^^ai. It 
seems dear that these decrees of 43 S B-C. lay down tegulations for |J« ston^ 
of trcasuiea in the iriisti^mai as if that plaoe were dOW for the first tune to be 
used as a treasury. This is perfectly inlelllgiWc if the part Of 

the Parthenon which ww, as we have seen, tecelving iti last loaches abont lb» 
very lime. But it it hardly intelligihle on Dr. Doipfeld's hypothesis that the 
was the thiw weslcOJ chambeiS of the restored Prt-Ppian temple 
which, ucording to him, had been already Bsed as JI tia^iy for forty years or 
marc St the time when these decrees were passed. Saicly it ts 00 mere com- 
ddcoce that the dficial lists of the irtMuies stored m three out of the f^ 
«m|attm«ts of the Parthenon begin in Iho very jiear ^er tiKW decrees t^nlal- 
iue the use of the ptuthtdowita as a treamry were po^, namely m 434(3 
* Kiwther if Dr. Diwpfeld is tight in bis view of the e/rerd«fcjrt«t, I*;"' * 

temarhaUc and even mysierious omlstlon in the treasmy do^enli which have 
come down to usl These docnmenlS, preserved in mSCnplJons, br^n wilh the 
above-mentbned dectees of 43S and are 

foi the test of the fifth cemury, and, less completely, for ^e fourth Knimy 
Now in this long scries of documents, b^u® «ry 
ye«s when the Parthenon is known to ^ve ^ itcei«nff 'f 
mention » made of four comparinrientH °°Iy 

which were used as uBisure-clwnibcis. Of these four eompuilments Hue* W 
rightly ideutilied by Df. DdrpWd with thr« out 

Pasthenon, namely the eaiiern portico, the easicm ehambrt oe ” 

western diimber/ Hul the fourth oompartmcnl inralioni^ in ihe 

documents (namely the e/pV/W™«) “ Wentified by Dr. Dorpfeld, no with ^ 

fourth eOBipaitment of the Parthenon (tifliuely lie 

western chairs of the Pre-Pertian temple. It follows **»*> ^^ » 

fourth compartment of lie Parthenoil (namely <t;«of i^Jte' 

tioned in the treasury documents and was not used ^ihe 

If this is so. it is very remarkabk, Bince the ^em portteo,^^ 

the temple and therefore less accesrtble to the P“Wfc ^ he 

for a If^ty lian the «slerU porlieo, which nEvcitbeles^ as we le*m from ihe 

i^riDt^^wlTrailiirly used nT^h. Surely the natural and idmostinmtabie 

infere^e frem theXcriJtiuns U that the fourth 

(the rr/jjyJlAftvmir) was the f ourth coiuparttncBt of the PhrtheiKm (namely the 

^ C f A 1 No. 3J : w. Oiltenbereer, /«isrf. No. H : 5 * ■- 

a asv . ^ 1 *.-IT Tti* ds^t Iwf^ flj^i|:ned tft ihe decnci hw 

9^ raavWdir^nl«« in ih* imnrtimcrtJa and dMadcd opanhon 

b«n qiKHkm^ Bui *rc may mud Mr IL L 

Fartbcfion {.IfittkfiMgitt, P- 3^)* 

» C/ L ii7r M*h 
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wHtcfti ]7Drti£x3]lp sii?£e tSie ochtr thrcB campartnienli of [he PjLrthentHi lut 
Itnovn to have been tued AI H^&tiOre-clminbm for the ;^riE llino in the Teiy 
jenr Lhe rc^ukticuLA for the use of the u a trcai^re'Chiniher 

Erat pfdmistgKtedi Thuu itTen if we hod no e^HcleilCc before m but Iftat of 
ihe IcLicripiIoai, we ahaold almost be dnTCD, it aeetni to me, lo eapelude thdl die 
wAi the weaicm portico of the Itohenon, Thi* * was Dr llorpreld^a 
Gwn inew before the dkseovety of the Pre-ftaum temple. lorlecd he nfgned 
HrepoiOttdjF' tnc iT^ po{Dtln{r out that the Western pckftioo WM well titled |o serve « 
m ireasurt^auiber ** since we know tfant it, as well U the cAilera partieop was 
mmt cftiefiarif dosed with ittong ruilin^ and a doof yp lo the nmhiiTive*" and 
coneloding that ^^ in official lan^og^ the wai nlw’a^ the western 

portico of the PlrtheitoQ^" ^ 

Eiit tliere it nibothcr and independciit considerntioo which points at least OS 
dmrljir to the COnctusinn that the wu the WCSietti portico of the 

Parthenon, and nof, os Dr* Dorpreld srtpposcs^ the weatern chambers of the Ptc- 
Persian tcuvplt It is thb t was the regidar na me for the western 

pa^CD, not for the WMlcm chamber for charnbera}^ tif a Greek Eeraplc. Dn 
D^feld hhnseir formerly admitted this and used it^ with juilkcep Aft an moment 
to ihow that the western partico of the Parthenon was the fi/dffkixUmfi. 
alt temples," he satd^ * * the name doigiuLtef the western pOrlicOL 

^Vhy sbcaild the Parthenon afone be an eaceptioo?” * That thb is the proper 
meoninii of ihc word as applied to a temple* can coiyy be shown. 

The name f^ifAsdumjn (litcraJly ' back^butlding^) is defined imcicnt JeatOH 
grapheiT M 'ihe back of ady building/^ Thai it was applied to the back ef a 
Louse U pmved 1 ^ a pastajge m AppianJ Vam * and Poll uk^ tdl lu thnt^ in 
!lji applicat^Dii to a temple^ the name daignoted ihe bock, ai opposed 

to the fronts Kow since e^ulvalcdt lo was the 

OUlcan perti^ of A tcmplct It follows that til OOenTcrpait wns the 

weatm ponico. This is oonfinued by a passage in Diodonis Sicul wboj, 
deaenhing how Syracuse wag. turned into a vast workshop of -arms in the days 
when Dtonyuus was preparing to tnakc war on the Carthaginians, menlioos thal 
even the /ranjd-i and (fie the eastern, and western porticoes] of the 

templet were c^wded with merv hammering away as if far dear life* Final ly^ 
this interpretatiiocn of Jj put liyond doubl by the fact that 

is the name applied lo the w«il<rli portieoM of the Lemptesof Zens* atui 

^ vi (tBSi) pp. 300-300. 

* /hd. p. 3w 

“ ri iiwi^rp farrSt Fhoiini, ap. drwfiWiyyiet; 

Aijgfutm, j>. 627, Cf Hcsychliu, r.F. Schol. 00 

Aristophanes, 1195- 

* Cft'ifp, L 30 , Appian here tncnlions a report that Scipio, who WM 

house, had been itranaled by men inirtMluced into the house 
n^t through Ihe f^ttAihiamai. The Icrra Is used in the sojue sensE bv f AescImscS, ] 
ID {nearefld). * 

* V. 160, ed, hfCLtler. "" Amtvj ifTrwnram, rf /Au f* 

eW&i«. mAi Gnwf fttttJAfii 

PWlHs (L r. under Ibe heading A rsW ^ flfpairrt^a. (leil of ia£> lays i 
Tj M ft^TSif, wf> 6 Aa^, rai Cp. 

*11333,3^,; ^ ^ 

o™ -yip eaJ lyaVa i«it v^p 4pwi«v 
drrlo»f a£ wdPTtti icol rfir AwnriS^^fuw. 


n ^ B^klicher, Dip TiAtsniA dtr I31. p. 473 PhilostratuS 

av f-tf. Afelbm. tl. ipj, ihgugb its »(Gs3st luwe Was pnHaas 

® aiv^ 41. 

' Kaiu^Jas, T. 5t ii., v. ,3. , ; (rf., 3; Lu^, Utr^latu., t: W., 
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Hsra^ at Olympic Hcm th«« i* rto rootn for ambT^^Sly ; for Itw lanplrt 
cAbt, though in Tum^ lo thii day* luicl BJlOUgh berth cf them hAyc a wMlcrfl 
portico, Mkllujcr of thtm Him a WfttCin dlainbef. The anterpffrtatiern wcaiem 

chamber^ ii thcrcfoTc etduded. , 

Jsmee. Iben, traa the came for khc western portico of a 

temple, there can be no reftwn for rtflishag it to the w«lem portico of the 
raithenOCL Yet Dt. Dtirpfeld takes ihe name from the w«4ern 
rartheflon, to tvhich it was properly appiicsble, and tmnilen it to the 
western chamber of the P«-Peraaa temple, lo which tl » at b«l doulrtM 
Whrthef it ™ «ally cppwpmtr. F« it is tc b= 
westerfl poftkoet were eaCteilinglf Kmioaii So Greek tooplr^ M ihe 
of them soffidentiy attest, western chamber* were eKOCedLogly rare : and Jtul 
whem$ the nanie for the wcsiem portico is certain, the nai^ for a 
ch^mbiT is fnr fro® being *a Among eaiant Greek ^ 

only whicb luxe: a dumber opeming from the wesu Thi^afo the Paithenon, 
the tVe-Pcislan lempk. wd the oW temple at 

n»- DdipfeW, «il of hi* abimiJant ItnoieledEe, would doubtle^ ^ able ™y- 
Vow. i^the case of the Dr. DijtpfcU lias made it h^h!y 

Itmt [he w^tem chamber was ailed the/«/*e»<« in the t^^ed ^ of the 
iraid. In the ease efthc old temple at Corinth he has made It e^ual^iohaWe 
that the western chsmher was imt a h«h-^ or 
separate shtine or ««.,* which could not 

The Tre-I'ersiim temple aioac remains. »•! Dr. Dorpfcld 1’*^^ Ihe 

desietmlion of its thrM western chamber* was ■ *!l!liiradraltt^ 

Ihai^ has any positive gtmiodi Pm thi* assumiil lotu U may indeed he emitted 
Zt methe reeular appellation 

temple, would easily be extended IP a seestem chamber openiftu off it, in t^ 
raie*Ucs where such a chamber existed. This in fart seems CO have 
in the esse of the Partheiwn- For Plntardi meniioiB that, when I^Vnelrius 
Foliorcele* came to Alhen*. the obsequioo* AlhcoiatW lodEcd him “ i" 1^ 
of the Parthenon."" Jlcrn the is 

western diamher of lie lempte. since the A thentsns w^ld ^"^1? ^ 
their rotmidalilc visitor in rh.c open western portico. In the ^ the 
Ibis extension of the name o/rVJaAwfW to the weilcm cham^ h easily 
hr the fact that in Plularch't time, nnd long before it, the true name 
^tern ehamher [namely the in Che nano* wnse) had been t^femd 

from it to the whole temple. The western ehamher, thns J I.™^r 

name wonld natartllv come W share with the western portico the name of 
r‘lxie1c.huildinc'S Bat In the case of the Pre.Peraan temple we 
^ ■ linre That it* tliice western ebsmbet* were ever called tfi/tAaArMtl, 

0 .nhe“i^f.irw J ha« S^ve^Hr*n^hat shortly before the destruction of 

Z Sm^rSle w estemchmnbetxwcre not so called. For m the 

„ , n, A»W«-r, 3a. Some of the tefiefs tcptesciitiog the 

f yp/iM 7; ^ ^ ^ a, Olympia Bfld arc known to have been 

* -«"■ ^d c'-i/wr. iJrwr/r. rt .dnfem 4. 

Na ja) to the the tigheband ride of 

i^ple. Km n^\i",K^.nd rid^be T^ii ™ furmerty 

fold S^lbat it wfll arnimend itself 10 all aapiejudieeil Scbolan. 
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inacdpiLqm ^ ^bidi^ by gtficmJ cans«nt, T«fcra Eo the Frt-PereUa Umpb 
ft 5 the HekLlcnaapenlou^ moA which dotes frqiiv iboitly before the Persian wat, tbc 
wstern clumberf of the temple arc caJjetli noE. but jiznply ■+ the 

id the HekaiompebotL" Tba itbftcfipciodp ducowoed auce I>r, Dom- 
feld ilrai profw^cd his Eheory, remove the Last emniK for idcnldfylDe the 
df AlEic tnscripibns with iho wo«teni chamber* of the Pre-FersLlD 
temple, '^\nih J13 zetDoraJ^ Df, DkHpfdd^si Afgucaent for the r^tomtion of Ihe 
tcmpIc:^ bused on the mention of the id iooenpEiod^ faEli* to the 

ETOUdil The argnidCdi, in faetp rests on n gjmpk misnomer.^ 


(di) The ' old tcdiple * argn^f^iti Dr. Ddrpfeld oigues^ on the lErtdgth of 
Ho^rs tes^fiEnodjp that the Pm-Persian icmpte wa* the atdes^t temple of Aliena 
f™ i esditiog side by side with^ though scpaiate fronip a small 

t^ple of EnKhihnis, And he marnldlds that * iKe addeot temple of AthcDo ’ 
wJd^ TO hnmt id 40A B.c. and the * old temple' ttienEioncd in Inscrimioni of 
fourth cgniQfy 3.C. must hare been the lesEowd Prc-FeeiiiLn lenipEep whkh,. 
by CMparison with the I’ArthmoD oompTcied abomt 4i3 tc.. would naluiully be 
called * the old tetdpLc.' 

. ^ toke Homer's testimony first. lo qpp«»ltioo to Dr. Dofpfeld it has 

1™ nghEly mamuidcd by Mr. Eugen Petexseq 3 that Home/s evidence pointi 
cl^Iy* net to two sepaiate temples of Atbeda and ErecbibcuUp but to a ^le 
joint temple m whldi ihny were wonhipped together. Id the first of the two 
of Homer cited by Dr. Dbipfcld ^ it h said that Athena, after appearing 
to UlysMs to the aland of Schciia* depguted ta Athen% where the "went into 
^e strane house of Ercehtheu^" The poet seems to represent Mhe houte of 
&^^tbeiu as the home of Atbmiap whither she retyped after her expeilition to 
^hena. In lie second pottage^ it is said that Athena settled ErechtheoA in 
tempte in Atbeni, where bull* Emd lambs Were periodIcally sacrificed 
X Ih' ^ passage there is no ambtroity. It is a pTnio statement 

that Erochtheiis was worshipped In the temple of Atirma," Tie first |»5Uge, 


- IT. ^ 1^ jvy. Sm Hbo«, p, 560. nuie I. 

TV d^a^On of lie urEmnent I have assumed ihat 

in Icucuwmg die name on the weaiem ehambem of tie 

^ ^ PartbmcMa. But suppo« 

foIlJi IK^co Of lie Panheuon wna also called It wilt 

tJ iH namely tie wratena poftioi of the F^rthenon. the weslcm 

Yet all Aair r^iFk SelhplcH and the weslem chamberi of the latter temple. 

^ q^lgraphka). ipoak as if li™ wem only 
AoopolEa. Tina whether Dr. IXirpfeld admits cm- whether be 
do emc the o^er} liat the western portko of &e Panhenon 
li*^ ^ to-eraslimcc of thie Fte-Ftrs£an tempk and 

*” in^Xldcaile difficnltks I 

^ W« a sepurnm tJd-ng. 

Sbrt™!jrV,Li!lL. 0 * Har-ant in a ptiKucljr pnntei] paper of wbedi he has 
CMcluaioB^u IV rvt * ^ Py* Whwa by ti ditTerenc melhod to tbe suae 

Iheesuiem hntTnr tnu does Dot hcM ttut 

*•“ Phf-Ptralw tempte ^ ever rebiidt. 

MtifAnivnj^, aii. Ov 62. 

* Od. vij. 70 -fli_ 

• \ W*SS^ 

tbeuiD ^^SepfeW* opiuiiNi ihot the new Etceb* 

tbe fifth^wry I.C. w.. Ihe fim joicl teeiple ct 
It ittHiouciK KoRin- to *^'*^'^*<*'™P‘*W ev« 3 ellii 5 difficdljr 

^ *" *Orthipped within the send 

■«« her tentplej be IShkl that there ,«.e 

«anpte».otierfAlb«nn«i 4 aiioth<TofErec^ »Uuidm* within an enetoraie 
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shoufib Vi muimtjlfiucras, to imply llwt Athena wasi wDrthtppt^d In tlie 

hooK or temple Ol EwitheaSL The iwfl pusaj^ are ojwoealy feconnliihle M 

ihc tiypothesi^ that in llie l^omedc ajE Athena and ErKhthctia wefC woi^Jp^ 
on the Acrnpoll* at Aibcns m a sinfilc joint temp3c, whsch mi^hl be edied ento 
the [etnpic of Etechlbena M the tempie of ALhetia, according ^ the l^er 
ic^ed Ereebthw oe Athena as the primal iftwate of the ahmae. buch a 
tciple was the Eredithcum. In it Erecbth™ wm wpishSpped m one 
and Athena in another; and the buildlnig was iccordfcngly lomel^a 
Ert^theiim atlil somclimei (as w« shall seej ihe temple pf Athena PoliflL 
ThUf Ihc ErtchthenTn ans¥/c:rs exictly (c Homeds account of the shnnei <m 
the toopolj*; and wc may flDCOtdinglj astame that when the Hornet poema 
were eompOM<i the old Eroetithttim was the only temple on the Acfopo^ 

This infeten^e that the original ErKhihtum w^ the 
Aeronolia Ls coofinned ty other con^emlkini. In the fim place the Er^lh^m 
Vfts asaocialed with the mpsi anctent tcgcnds of Athena. When the Athcnia^ 
wished to relate the rciy beginning ^^f thdf history tlrey told the lefieitd 
contest hetwccB Athena and Foseidmi for ihe poMCSSion oF the country, inks 
cnniat WM b«!icTcd lo luiTe tsOicn plM* on the Mte ff Ihe E^htW rn 
wiihia ill precinch iwe ihe ^sirlcd olive-ltee, the alt-wtl!, ^ 

the tiideat en iIie reek whidt Alticnn and Toseidm had (wpectivelr prodaCM ^ 
cridetKE of their ihic to iheliuwlj’ and here, when lie enntrtt »'»5 over, the 
twe rival* WHE worvhipT^ p««^lly toEctker * 

imafic of Athena, the old«t of all tier iml^es m Aflieiu, WM presertfid in ^ 

t^m ehnmber of tlw Erechtheism and It la naPiTal to suppoee 

oUett iimiee was Vept in Ihe oWeic lempIeL The golden Ump, too, i^h 

bamed day and nigkt. T™r 1" ““•> *'’= el'ani'ier with the 

wetests that Aa wm the hoiieet of all the shnim of Aiheia : and tf ihe holi«t 

it reast almost eertoiolj have been the oJdest- La^, the peculiar 

of the Erechlheiini, which i» unique Greek 

fnvoar of iB remote antiquilr. The e^line temple, uid^, dat» „ 

and of the fifth esmlary BlC. S hm its ungular arrsnEenient (aoBblj the diflerenoe 
of level between it* eastern and western chamlwrs) seem* Ui be eipheahle on y 
on Ihe hypothesis that it occupies the site and elosely reprodaSM the pl^ of the 
oiliaal fcmple l««t by the rerstens, motivp of lehff^us Mltserv^^ 
oneiBletl to prevent any important modlfialion of ^ AthEna^ 

eSde that the original Erechlhcum, a ;omt t^emple of Elevens A*=“> 

was the oldest temple on the AcropOlM and Ihfll the Fre-Persian temple must 
have been bailt later, fwhap in ihe seventh or iwth Mtury „,nn, 

Hence when in offieial Attic inscription* of the fim tudf of the fifth ^lury 
i,c we find mention of ' the old temple of Aihena on the Aero^l^ w of 
■thif old temple,’* it i» naiunj t o suppose that the reference i* to the old Ereoh- 

sacrtd lo Athena | wi. t_^i ^ji^J^Jltlcd^^reeh- 

emwnahle with ihe >*" W t, 

^pLrtrfa “***'^ PratiuelurmnctnofT 

‘‘^^HnodotU*. riU. 55 ! Piusnnt«. I. !«■ St = ApoU^res. iil. *+ r. 

* Kheiu was ide^lifieil with POseWon. See nbOVAj. 339 f 

C««., 3^‘ ^ ""J 
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Two sucb iucrEpibrn Iiiie witie down tP la ; Md a* wrc of 
whicii moidcHiA * the oJd temple of -Athetia cm ibe ActOpolia^* ii f ff tBinly odder 
tbwi 456 iLCLj uej the pccs^^L was Roi begun EiiitiJ 447 it 

follows that dvere wm on iLc Acrapol a 4 Temple pfBcbJl)' Called " ihe odd temple 
of Athena'^ some yean at Icoit bcfqfo the present ParstwJion wai be£;un. Thu 
*_old temple ot Attieoa" cantiPt have been ihc FemaJi temple, Jar the H^JTieial 
title of the latter wraj the liclutoaipedcifl.^ It mufit. thcceJbre,, have tieea ihe 
Ercchthearaj since We hsk\-c no cvulenoe ttfli ai thu |wriod there ^ere aiort than 
two temples cm the Acmpdk. But tf the ErechltHrcim was caJHcfd nhe old 
temple of Albcna ^ before tJ!re Partheaofl 'Was begun, it mast have been fo called 
by compaii™ with Ibe Pre^PciMail temple or Hefcfltompedoa; from whidv it 
fpllorwi t 1 ]LaL|. &i we ha'^% already deduced from Hpmcr^l esideiaee^ the HKchlhetlJTI 
was the older temple of the two* 

The two inicnptJODA just dUcuued do not imply that the ■ old temide of 
Athena ’ or ’ the old temple * which they mcoiicin was entire and in Qrc oJ 

them 3 direct that certain sacred money jhaJI be kept in the enclontre to th? 
south (?) of the old lempTc of Aihenn." The other^ directs that rm laxripiian 
tbalL beset up to thenorth l?) of tbeold tempte;” If [hese inscripLiQaidale from 
after the Bersan war* only the blackened waJU of the ► old temple * or Ercch- 
\htum wouEd ptobably be itimdlng al the lime s and the inscriptioru do not 
imply more than ihia, Nor does the designation of the Erochtheum 94 * the old 
temple of Athena'in inMiiptiom won after the Petsiaa war imply that the fVe- 
Fersum temple or Hekalompedon, hy comparison wjih which the Erochsheuni 
called ' old/ was still Standlog* [f the oflSetaj title of the Eiechthemn had 
DMn * the old temple of Athetka'' before the war, it wodld Oantinne to be W aJler- 
wards, even when ibe Fre-rersiao teenple Or liekatocbpedon had been razed to 
the gftnmd. 

These two bicdptimu, then, raise a presumption that in the ftnt half of the 
tilth century J,C,, even before the Persian war, the ErecIiEheum was ofircblly 
known as * the old temple of AlhetuL^ Hul the mutitated Slaieof the inscriptiDtll 
and the uoceitainty u to tfteir precise date prevent this piesumpiioo from 
amnmiMn^ to proof, 

J^fter ||9 dc^nictiCHni in 480 a.t the Eiechtheum was not, so far as we knew, 
KtMdt till towards the close of the fifth century a. c. From a well known inscrip- 
Ufln » wc Icam Ilat m 409/^ B.C. the new [CMfhllieimi, ihcn .pproadiine COBS- 
pkiwn. ™ ,iill wiilinet t mof. Ii ou, hwJly, ihEicicfe, h«c b«n 6iiJ»W 
bcftHC the foltowiog ytai, Rrlytr^ on I he e^tJemie of wwe iiueriplie.[i3 which 
amc ro hght n f™ yea^ Hfio, Prat A. Michaeli:! ojiicliide* liat lie Innpk was 
Mmplrted tn ilio ^mmer of 408 He.* Only two j™ later, in 406 itc.. the 
Mci™t lit Athcn* was btmii." to quoie the words of Xenophon*^ 

Dr ^rpfeld ihinfcs this ■aroienl temple cf Alb™.' «ancl ba« be^ the 

Eredltfacum, Mnca that [«npie WU only »bont two year, old at the timE. 
Certainly the ariuai lenipk wm new, b dt as it rt-ploccd a very ancient one, the 

liii' 1 ' 1"''^ 1“ » Opinion lie dsensL tf not ibe bucription, 

^tPS fitttri not later tban llit middle of the Bfth ceniaiy b,c. This is etupoati tor the 

argn.™! 1 ^ tent; tUe dale when the imeripti™ w»s cm docs not M. 

aee aboie, p, note ^ 

J iSre above, p. ^cia i. 

* C / ^ i* ^ lUpptcmcfitod in €. I. A. rr. p. 3 
I, b No. aaa; GrttA InitrifUmrs „ fit, BritUk Muitmm, Rsrt 

I"®®’? m- the iftKTipUoM C. t. ,-f- ir. p. 

, lirVtiw .aflfl, p. By ,iii, (,a8S> 

^ L fis I- 
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otJcslof all Athena’* * templo, ihete wouW bfl pothinj; lurpfuinpor MWUimlif the 
MW lemela, iiaftiitn£ on ihe ilte and canjlng oa ihc *v»idation« 
of il* teneiahh: predecessor, ihonld -veiy «on be ItbOV^ft as the snctcnt Or 0 [Q 
temple of Athena.' to distio^Esh it &Mn ibe Parthenofi, * new temple on a new 
ate I’mbably Alrooit e^iy old city could famish OPe or more example* of a 
siTollar anomaly. Mr. H. N. Fowler^ ha* cited the case of a new chllteh m 
Boston, which U called the ‘New Old South,' W sunply the ‘Old hoafh, 
hecaase it nccttdcd to a church tadled the ‘ Old South,' liril that Ih^h the new 
chuieh alamlt in quite a diRTeienl JWWt of the town. The church, in fact, H 
neither old nor wnih, jet it is called both because its pred«™r wtw so. 

But Dr. Dotpfdd ha* other ar|!UnicntB to prove that ' the ancient tmple of 
Athena' which was bufCll in 406 B.C. cannot have been, M seho^rt used to sup¬ 
pose, [he Ereehtheum, One of hti aipinjent* is that in the official inscnplitm ol 
4r»/s H.t. which eonlains the lepon of the eommisjinaem on the prner^ of ^ 
new Ereehtheum, the temple I* called, not ‘the old temple of AiheM, but the 
icmplu in which i* the old inuiee' ; > and he appear* to hold that the 'll 

which i* the old Lmaee' wm always the official desifinsi™ of the Erwhlheum. 
[f this was indeed the official title of the Ereehtheum, it i* remattable lh« 
it riionld never occur an^Cl in a Qnjjlc inscription or ic a iingte «' “ 

uodent writer. Is it aedible that the repilar official title of the bTechlhenm 
*lwuld occur only once in the 1™^ series of official documents relating lo the 
Acropolis which has come down to us? On the other hand, isolali^ oeenf- 
reoce^a siMle insctiplion nf the phrase ' the temple in which a the old tmase 
as an appellation of the Ereehtheum can be eicplaiiwl very timplj if we t^id 
the phiii^ lint a* the regular title of the temple, but *s a temporary MC addled 
white the new edtftce was httllding. TIm inscription m which phrsM o^ 
contain* a repott by certain public ccmmissjoneia on the j Li- ^ 

new temple. In such a document the eommisaionei* could hanlly debate ^ 

* old ’ a building which was in process of ooiwtniclion Md ou the imlinishri stale 
of which they were aetually reporting. The anomaly of dcscnb^ the 
as * old' in mch eitcumslanse* would have been too glaring. AccOtdingljf Uw 
ccBnmiMtoneis Chose a title which beltCf accorded with the facts and e^cd it 
' the temple in which i* the old imafit ’ Hut this crnnbroui title was probaWy a 
icmpomry one and would be dfopped a* »tm as the temple was bn.l^ 
Certainly the title doe* not oetttr in a shtele inscilpUon after the cnmpletion of 
the temple. On its eompletlou the new Ereehtheum would naturally B»umc m 
eifficial ns well as popular language the name of ' the old temple of Athena m 
rtrlue of succeeding to iHe site, the function*, and the imdltions of the most 
ancient temple of Alhctm on the Acropolis. , c, 

Kurthef, Dr. Ddrpfctd argueu that ■ the ancient temple of Atheo* tufflt m 
4:36 1C Kmnol hlTC been ihc Efechtheum bul Tmut ha’ifc been iKu Pte-PeFsiwi 
ICiiipk, bectiiLie tbe iire of ^ BUC* was idcnlioa with eiw mcniwned by 
sibntei as having taken place in the e/iifWaiw«,= which 
with the wefctflrn chambert -df tb-e Pre-retiwn tenipJfc U DoiffeW 
Indctf^ pro« that the fire in * the anrifiEit temple cf Athene in 40* b-c. 
ideaTiciil with the fiw In the he wonld ai lean hn^e We it Mruun 

that Hbc ftsdent temple of Athcftl* ncit the Ertchlheiam, Since Ibe ttw- 

Ihcnm hat? no But we hnw that the ftiea Were tcfenlH^- 

For in the passage which he mentioi^ the fine in the petntwjhetiet 

u elvinfi a list ef racn of high pwhino who knl b«o impfinontd for oltoce* 
acninst Ihc state iin« ihe wchonshlp of EncUdrt (403/2 ».C.h and the™ 

Ehe two bo«di Pf iraisarert (the lireB 50 «M of Alheia aod the ireMWren 


» «C re* wv r^tf iif v dTraV*. C- A L Ne, saa- 

* Dciaaatbe^ea. xsIt. * 36 . p- 743- 
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!«f llic 01W ^1) who h^ impriwiliid on aeeouilt of th« fire in ||i« Mu/V 

i} ! 5 “ '“ **“ was bter than 4 t» 3 ,'* tuc. imi 

l(i« theeonftsfimliirt] 406 B.C. look pbce in the Ercohthcum U 
eonfirmtd ^ an J^pnon oX 395/4 fcc. wUcIi ftbia to (lv« rrsiotalion of n 
Autnt Icmpb i th* mscnption is mutilated, but an apresmoA which poMM in 

'" '•« ioKripliott is 

,T“ . between the burning of 

tte temple^wd Its lealciiainu u not surprising when we reflect that in the inten-ei 

Wptured % a foreign fee, bud tanBuIslied under 
^ t>runny of the Thirty, and hai] experienced the horrors of civil war. How 
^on after 395/4 B,C. the r^tontion of the temple was oompleted we do not 
*C before 376/5 a.c, for a trcnaure lisi of that 

Tk ” ,** of a fdece of gold plate which was knil Jn the ‘ old temple' 

*? ineniioned again under the lame title in treasuie-lisu and other 

at tte old t^ple of Athettn Pblias was identical with ihe * ^d temiile ’ of 

*» **« ibe Erechthemn may 
OH SSl“ Ereclitheum under the tiOe of ■ the 

eia.IIlf’ °A, eld temple- of the inscriptions end of 

l x. . .^ 1” ' t *** i T "- *11 *» cl“t and consistent. Not so on Dr- 

iCHipie’ was iJw irstcic^ia Pre Fasbn lanpEr. 

iwnpiicBis Wifi the TVc-I'ersLin icmptr 

since lOidrtJy aficr 480 S.CL iind had b«£i 
W ir ^ ™ P^rthet™ was buKt or tfven 

occutk ' E ^ ni^fltHon of + Ihe old temple^ m ■ reccptddc for imuonef 

occurs m an bmcopiion of 376 b.c, about a century after the supposed restera- 

the objertion by drawEng « distinctian between 

^ n ^ DeWKfhene* * list of Mate ^er, (-Wi»lrf/n,wre, 

*** *•“ *‘»t!«>rtioa exiata If the i^on of the two 

took ttlaec*^^'^?*J?* 'tewsurers of Athena and the treasurers of the other gods} 

CTh*rffwia5sl!^ A * “■ ii. JX 640: 0^0; 

t^^hsTthL^™ iJtcuira/rrrxllfwer-,® i. p. ayoj. Uitl wtiuld be arl^ 

^Vrm n Z *“« happened in that year, since ihe 

“ '**' ^ «« >'*« boariti of treasurm 

interipdoD of aenJj ut j’p^ mmitioo of the united board of treasurers ti in all 

]Tii^jMkrfL«.\ JX-„ ^ ^ aJfrtOar expf«sj|Jc^ {wp^ tw 

of NV'^rc!“/.'4^?v“t“ isol' 

i 1:1 ± I IKS 

1 P- 3 «* See below, p. jfip. 

■labiig bom (C.'awITnTi^^ TT**"*^ 

rTr rv.lZf ^ Mppose thil lhe'«Mme'''>^yd‘te^^e‘ wca 
te^d 
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tipa of the Umplc i Thii long silrate cf tlw inseripticin* ie dEffiettll to eiplaJn on 
Dr. Diirprelcl’s hjrpolhesE*. Bnt it it Wlural and indeed ceCra^ on (he hypO' 
Ibtsfaihat 'theold temple’ ™ llw Krechtheom; *iiwc the Kiechtheum. aft^ 
ill deitrtiction in 4^0 B-Cri, wai not febuilt till abont 4®® lt.Cr# wm dwlfo^fed by 
fire thortly aftciwaidt,! and wil idll rebuitdiCiB in 395/4 

the WfO eipTcssioiM * etd temple * and on e/hteh Dr. D^P ^ 1^* 

iO much stress as deiifimtionB of the restored Prc*Pcirim temple and Ot a part O 
it respectivelvp it ii most significant ihal iAf txpftSn^ opiathodomM 4 4404 
mur in till afiir tki nTjn/&/tfB af tht PUftktHen. i*4ui that tkt «- 

fresiian ' a!d tmfU'' daa net eiftfwf /n thtat Hti afttr ikt tom^thoa tkt Afw*- 
lAetim, This is not only inleHigible bnl necessary if apidkid^ai deS^M a 
part of the Psnhentra, and * old temple' designated the Ereehthcom. >*“’■ ’t “ 
hardly inlellifiihic and certainly not necessary if afiitkadomM and *dld Jcmple 
deiignaleit lespeciively a part and the whoie of the l’re*rersian temple which had 
been restored and ii«d as a treasaty From soo® after 480 

Hut this is not the only difficulty in lie way of Dr, t>orpfcld s idenbfi^™ 
of tic ■ old temple ' with the restcred [>re-Pe(sian leropUt. Oo h» hypothesis the 
apiithadames or western half of llie Pre-Petlian temple was burnt ,406 ^C; 

its resiomcion after the fire is refened to in an inscnptiw » which Fro£ 
Kohler dates in 39S/4 “-C- we know from anoihw inscnpiion ‘he 

aMttkathmas was in use as a tieasuty in 39^/7 . 

oUiired to alter oqniecturully the dale of the former instfiptioo from 395 ftC. » 
some lime before 39S *ud, The groundl for dating itw inSCit^lon '" 395 *■«* 
are, indeed, stfeht }* but so far as they go they are agamst Dr- Dorpfctd » 
and the editor of the inscription (l^rof. U, Kohler) appears to have no doubt as to 
its dale. Moreover Dr. Ddrpfeld Is oW^ to do farther v^rtoe to ihe Btno 
inscription by interpreting the cipreuion mri. ri tlma 9 f^t>aam it *» » direction 
given from the standpoint of Ihe I’ro-PeniaB temple instead of, as U U much 
more nMnnlly Inlten, from the sland penot ol the EteehlncntO. ^ 

Again, we have seen that the fire bl * the nncifflt tempfo of Athena and the 
fire in the <r/r>/4ijij!fj™r wore distinct eonflagtatm™- Henre if the .iivcTeftl 
temple of Athena* wal the Pre-l’owien temple and the r^^jfdnfoincr mts Its 
western chambers, ii wUI follow lhat the Pre-Persian temple was Iwiec hatnl and 
twice restored between ^o 6 U.C- and JS3 B.C.* If to these oonfiagmftOflS and 
restontfons we add the brtmmg of the temple ly the Pertiaas in 4 S 0 B.C, and its 
supposed restoration shortly afterwards, il results that this nnfortunate (emple was 
thricThorm and thrice restored within ibosll a cecitoty- And yet not a stone Of 
this triple reslormlioti remainl, Kate, which has left us much of the temple M 
was before iu dertrnctkwi in 430 n-c., has carefully obtiicraied every trace of m 

ihrM *nb§™ucnt rast’flrtticiW- ^ . «i nt- 

Lastly, Dr. Dnrpfeld Is canfrooted with the difficulty that Strubo caJfo the 
temple which oonuinod the perpetunl lamp ' the old temple ^ the ™i“i 
that ihe perpetual lamp is known to have been in the ErechlheUm ; from w^ ic 
the inference lecmi inevitable that In Strabo's opimoQ the EreAtheum was tbe 
old temple- of Athena, tn his first paper on the history of the Pre-I'ersma 
temple Dr. Dnrpfeld himself admitted that this inference was mdubitablj.* Yet 


* Ibis is proved by C, I. A. il. Mo, 819. indepeBdenlly of the dUiMlied evidence 
Xenophon fTfr/frarfa. i- b. 1). 

* C i. A. ii. Mo. *S 9 

* <r /s u. No, 65a. 

* ciiTj a iJ) Wine sun Sv« oa tbe tiofic, 

HMupoKd In lie 

^ r s*^bOs ix-p. 

* Jl/i//4»Yiv«r/frir, xtL p, 
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Ool oolj doubled but denied ihe infimMe, PudjlluiDiniS 
teniple M *thc old ttmpie of (lit 
{\i)m$, but Wi^Ey fuppoKd tt to bn VC coatoixiaf the pcipetual lanip.l I[ Ufl 
BR^ry CDi^imiy of Dt. DorpTeld'a pieseni inter|ve[iit]Dn of ibc [uyf f h - [her 

^rTiL"r "**™^*^r'"f l«npl« 00 the Aaopolu (tlw ParthcDoni ud * the 
^d letople of the Puluta J omitted ul| men [ion of the tmique nod bcAuiiful 
*■ jTt ™™' ‘**"* "*‘®* vcoeiable manumenb of Athenian htliorT. 
^thai loo thmgh he mentiolte the petpeiual lump which ttbooien to have 

d4ffi«It3« which bc«t Df. iHtpfcld'i attempt to 
S k 1 !'^ mioiptipni and of cEaaaicaJ wHten (Xawphotl, 

l?= Pre-ptrsnm Umplt To me diffiailti« app«r hf gr^dScr 
thoco wfech jiitctixi ihc curroiL view ibal ike *o3d lempW was ibc Emrh- 
Ubeam. I ttofticfoto aci^pi the cunont view and meet Dr. Domfcld^s •m 
Eiaiiple Bj^meat fer the restoraikifi anJ ctmtmiian^ of the Pie FenLoji tcaipltf. 

^ WEywent. Dr. Dorpfeld fhal the Pre^PcbLan temple 

mus, have beew restored and miut have nhstsled down to the Rmnan period At 

'1 ■^ritera of antiquity under the tiilc of ‘the 

tem^ of Athena Potia*' or < the temple of the Poltu.' 

r«r. t h» hitherto been thill the expresaon ‘the 

hrieily, ■ the temple of the Polias' always 
Wean^e Erccbtheuni, the name beans to it bccanse itt eastern chamber 

^ the ancient wooden inange to whieb 

^ Or. Diilpfctd's Polks 
^ Matamuem of the Pre4’ettlan temple h to llold ^ood, he nHist 
the currrtt VWW which restrict* the name ’temple of Athena PUiks’ 

l“ ‘^'= PtC Persian temple Wats 

^ "f Athena Polias. lids he attempt, to do. He says : -‘In the 

or"“nio' wa, oflacUlly ealkd eilller ‘the tcanple’ 

aI Of the hirthen™, its pi^e- 

«^r^e <dd iUheM TCm^ tPrePenuan temjilc} must have borne thesameoEckI 

a^h!^ ^ w ^ ' *hc ternjdc of Aiheiu,’ 

?h^ 1 *^ imr ‘T^’' * TJ’” Ot- Ddrpfeld'* view 

^o^r "as a temple of Athena Polks appear, to be a Hmple 

Parthenon was ». The question thetcfL 
AtW ^ ‘ ' ^ the Parthenon ww, a temple of 

Dr, Doqafeld affirms, in the paHanc juit quoictL that to the fifth 
of Athena '^t^**'* oSmal titHe of the Pkihcnon was * the temple 

^di* Lo inseriprioo, offieki OT otherwise, 

riL aiytession - the temple of Alheita PbUas’ 

at alL CoMidennE the multitude of officiiU docm^la of the fiflll and 
i^ins to the Pbrihcnon which have been prcKned, the total 
Ibem ^y mention of ‘the temple of Athena Polk,* »«* a pre, 

“e K^'e^ ^ ^ 5“""' *•'“ 

poi of filEt, in the whole ra nj;e of Attic inscriptions from 

i *“* P* 

listnnlc of Aih^rui IV,iiH ^ Icmph wti* dfiScioll^ c&Jtcd, tioE Mhc 
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ihe arlJcst Hi tbt Hfttest timcs^ ihe tafpresskm ’ tiae teiopk a( Ath«n Polkj 
appsOffi Eo iK£niir OtfiSy oact^ naulfily m AH mscripEiftD of ttio thirti century B- C.f W 
which there \i Ah»i>]iildy jurthuig lo iiwjw to which of the tcmpha ofi the ACTOpolis 
the expies£[oti lefers-* . . 

Kpe does Dr. Dorpfcid, sd far ha I see^ quote a «r^lc hncnirtiim to 
that the Atbend of the PaiihcBOn WM caiied Alhetm f^Hai 

If we put a£ide assamptiotw repealed hj Dtx Dorpfetd agtUEl ami agall^ iirch 
that if th«e wa* a won-hip in the PanheEirQn at aii, it can only huTS a 
worahip of the Foliar"* *" the e)«]desa of the citadet, Atbetaa Polims, mast have 
been wdrshipped in the Parthenon,'*® "when we tend of the temple of Ath^ 
Poliaa we mm Jusume that the Panhenem is meantj"* hts aj^meOtS to sl^ 
that the Paithenon. was a cetnpte of Athena Peliaa appear to redioce tbemsclvei 

to thxec. . , 

(bJ “That Alhrna Parthefms was the Polias is tbown by a compniiBon Of 
AiutupliAn», BMi, Sj 6. with Theimg^. ttjfi."* I •aoMe lo udmil to 
idrcitnee. In a«E Hjf tlw 1*0 possagiM died Aihenn PoUas ii mttrtioiicd^* m 
the other Alhena u nddtOSKd imdci a. mumber of MmjpJiipentMV names, ome ol 
*llieh H ParthentJi.T Blit ihc postiee*. OCCnTTme in scpiraie eomed!^ a« 
wboHy dUconnccicd, and a compariiOin of them pitwta nofhing^ os Eo the identity 
of Athena ParthertH with Athena Poltns- 

iA\ From an rapeession 'iIk cdd temple of AlW Polrflip* which is COOJk^ 
tmally restoicd in an inacnptjon of about loo Dr. Di;ifpfeld iufers th^ 

there must haw been a hew temple of Alhctm Polias aJid that this new 
was the Partheiwn.i^ The orgnmenE^ e«n if we grant the correclCWM of the 
conjecLuiul reatersiion on whkh it rests, does not seem to amount to much. We 
naay allow that the expression *lhe oJU temple of Athena Polim probably 
implies A new temple of AibcDa, but it rt not absolutely necessary that ibis new 
temple ^oold have been a temple of Athena Polias j iE might hate Iwn a temple 
of Athena simply, or a temple of AthcEta under lome other titlen AS 


1 C./rd. IL No^ 3^a, The InscriplioA contains a ptoviljen that a Er^ty of 
allkmce shall be engraved en a bronxe pirtteand set up "Oft the Acroperiii beiide the 
temple of Aihena l^ibiH.' Dr- tWrpfeW assumes Ehnt the nifemnee 1 * EO the 
Partbewn, but there tl nothing in the insiaiption 10 Justify the nsfumptiou. The 
exetesHOn ■temple cf Athcnn I^OliAS' Es eanJectumUy restored by Pior U~ KOIiIjh- 
in another inscription, apparenlly of Ihc first ceUtUfy KC., wtueh dirotU that a 
decree in honour of Ehc ghb wbo prepared iht WOOt for Athena's rObe shaU 
enffra^rd an a toWet of sloAe and set up anpi ni# Ai^rat 

neXniAcif . * ^ 1 4 ^ vtU, I*. 59- If the fostora, 

tion ™Jd be pfowd to be eorrect. ix would go lO ^ow that the Ecmptc refitted to 
was not the Ponhenoo but the Erechtbeumr See below, p. 573 iff. 

■ Xii. p^ r^a. * P- 193* 

• /A p. 193- * 

* EFTr hs«tfAr tA 3tA%ta ri^ i^Xrvt- rlr Saf PiOf 
roXjiMrxAi ■rffTB* - Tif jfpjovpri' rfir 

HE- rl fl’ imfjdv ; 

AiirtopharKa, Sifdi. Baft 

T SO. IlttAha^a lijr 
Ji^vpc- «sXtr* 
ra^^rqr, djVlrn 

kbI ffpd«i |i 4 r^, 

Tf raXifriu- 

Mr. TAfimff^kor. 1 x 36 Ipy. 

• C / lb NOh 4‘64- The inicrlptSnn conlains n decree for the ereetton of a 
Mawe rf FwintilVIIL ( 117 -ai fl^c.) [rnjii 1 *' «»ii tJI. 

tioXlitfft) . r r .y 

• MitiAfifvMgfM, )dl p. 194- 
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^ *o\d [^pt« of Aitwna PdLu^ and t 
eTc^l, SffiL «ncMxrt ii a for 

l«t to thow thli Ihe ftrtiwwi a Itfflplcof 

!^*r ** ^**''* “S*finffs whict weft preserve ia [b« 

SSVL'^I^U*’?h^ ^'-d* Wonted fcf L =.«! part I, 

ds«^ ^„l!« ^ (he e^tdeate r,r tkii »taicmenl is. I hare fw'lrf to 
T*’^ *''f °f hundntda of Mdve oBtrin™ betofl^ 
twfts, Willi iifA 1 r^.f hajw teen handed dow to iis in laacrtp. 

nade a St °! Cer^ ef Altk rft,cripliQni, [ liiTC 

M the n"* «prc«ly deoitiMied in lhet« Uits 
Here ^ whether preoemed in the Pwthenon oreliewheft 

One inTTnal‘'a 

^VW i«ier,jeEi bcI ipedfied),* wme oF them new.* 

hJnc ^1^‘er tableL* 

One fiilvigf- waah-hjnd bjitfl.'® 

Two silver mpsJ 

Tws of ReMaa, wife of Aleiander ihe CitjiL» 

fcXn™' <'■** '<> been m the 

inscnHiaa e t. h ^P“ proved bp « enmparuoo iriih jujaiher 

ISirnni ““iL' *''* p’”» ’^here the rest were 

wh^ S- tn^“ 2l“ B=tnb« af votive oSmngt of Athrai Polios 

S **’ Parthenon ^no^tt to one. How 

in the F^heaon beloneed to Athena Pol Em, I am at a loss to undir- 

QT e^n 'ofTfi!-!*' irf a eEpEti oBeriiig dedioiied to Athena PbEos, 

ooneesnon j *9 adJ. iWh the 

two of?ertli^®^'T™*' w«h-hand basin, the waler-jB^s, the tahietT^ the 
AthsorFwSL^lr^’^*’’ “""f Parthenon wu a temple of 

Pbrlhen™ "HUment jl might be p™™! that the 

or nf all three ° of ZtM PoUena, or of ^tiranijin Arteni*, or of flcrculee, * 

-ledieated to these three dEriaiHes 
;{«"*”/«« “WipiioBs to hare been hept in it.i* 

a temple of ^ P^** 1 ^“* llw Parlhennn was 

Ptv'Peraiaii tnnole *i"i.”'’™^ inadequate. As hi* view that the 

tepp^^SLrt™ Sk is merdp a deduction from his 

.. 5 iS.f“:“S»;siLtMfir 5 :r vl“ "?»•'«>' n ?■ 

Athena Polios, hi admits th« »in wiit^ ^ *W * temple of 

eJwajs he d^ermEned ;!lth «rtltri“i£ri£'rri^^ 


* iVi/ttiHMiij(t/i, siL n, igj, 

' c. /, ^, H. dva: * C / ^ 

* C /. ii. Ho. 70+ , s.'. . .. .. 

c. t. A. iL Nm (Jhm-5* ^I 1 »I_ Ii*Jada.'hin A 


* C. A A. IL No. 6+0, 

Mo. 6 pj. s c. L A. Et Na 714* 


Bomwnian AnCTniit. C f ^ ^ ® 

idi p. i^. 
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fdd^’s ihD&ry ll«rs U aootbcr sdurcc of flTnb^hy which he nj^pesin to haTC over- 
locikEd. The oaileni chamber of the Efwhrhcain was also Called^ W he himself 
admits^ ' the temple of the Polii5,^l because it conlaiiied the aocicnl woodco 
image cf the gpdilcsji. Thus on Dr. Diirpfdd's shewit^ the« were shnultafit- 
ouily HOkfl the Aciopols no leli than three bcdidiiigs to- which the espresawn 
’temple of Athena Polia*' (or, ‘of the Palias') was cniiitly mpplicable. The 
ambigiiity to which sccb a state of things woutd neoKsarily giTc rise nnetl have 
been very pcrplcsing. Yet. the writcix to whom Dbrpfdd rcfcrt ipeah ot 
^ the temple of the Polias ‘ without qualifit^lion, aS if thej and thdr xeadesri: knew 
of only one.* 

Id order to determine this c^nesdon of the proper apph^lion of the dtJe 
Athena Polios or the Polias, I have aam ined* I bdicvcj nil the passages in the 
Cor^r of Allic Inicriptioos in which the title occurs^ as Well U all ih c possaga 
of eJosskaJ writera bearing on the Athctu Polios of Athens ^ whkh I have b«n 
able to find. If I have overlooked any pns»£e it has heeH through inadvedeno. 
It may contribute to the sotation of the question* whkh IS of some importance 
for the history of Athenian rctigioft and foF the lopognlphy of the AcrOpblMt if I 
here «i down the results of my inquiry.^ 

In the first place* then^ there are a good many passages both of inscriptions 
and of cisssiral writers* which mention Athena Poliu, withoQt, so ^ as 1 see^ 
furoishifig any bdicalion ai lO whether she wai the goddess of the hrechtheiim, 
the Parthenon* or the Pre-Peraian temple. They may ihctefo're be left out of 
aMCKinL'^ But when these passages have been eliminated, there remain many 
oEbers which help to nJetcTmine Ehc pro|Mf applkaEiOfi of the title Athena Poliai. 

Hcrodotux Eells us« that Ot lome time before Sho conqueat oT Aegiaa by 
AEhens the Eptdaurians begged from Um Aihcnioiu a pIcEE of che sacred olive- 
wood tn order to make Iwo out of it, and that the Athenians granted the 

fcquest on condition that the Epidaurians ihould send ycaily SdcrifiW to Albena 
Poluts and ErechlhetlOr This ■conjunction O'f AEhcmi Poltu with Erechlhetia 
Strongly suggests that Athena Folias is hcK the Athcjia who lhared the ErcchEheyin 
with EreehEheus, And this is confirmed by auoiber comldcr^ioiL 'Hie yearly 
saciiiice£ which the Epidauriani were to offer to AE.hena Polias and Erechthem 


^ pp- a*3‘ l>r. DOrpreld no doabt holds that the 

ecpFfsuou «4r rfs os applied to the EwchtbeuniK designates oaly Ihe 

eastern ref/a {ruAf} of die ™pte, whcim ihc same cxpnaikMi appli^ to the 
j^lwiwo and Ehc temple dcaijemtoi the whok lelwple- But this doei 

not alter ihe ambigwlEy of ihe expression, whieh Is Ihc sinte in all Ehn* applications. 

9 Dkmysus of HaJicamMaus (Df- Dorpfeld sboulEi have said PhikKhona), 
Cknieat of AlegmntlrEa. and hUmenuS. The passages of tbew Wflwrs wfll be CKimincd 

prcseoEly. ^ r 

■ Other dtfcs bcatde AlbefU had sanctunnes of Albena PoUas. 5 « paysamis, m 

JO, 6; itf., viL^, gi; idik Jl- 9; Artwr rrAAiiJSFtjwr, N. S. xio. j i8&6) p- 3 M r 
N.S, XV. p SIfli Bail dt Catr. Htmt. v. {iSet} p. 337 ; W. DLttenbcrgCT, 

^ De lacris Rhoillorum eommenUilio oJlemH' in .SrAo/orww (Halle, iSfiy) p lit 

s^. -, id.t /aJr Croiit. Sos, try, 193; Hick's Gr. la^ ; 

rw /^<iyo* 4 iw* VorlSufigcf Bericht (Berlin, e88o), p 
j* w .; M. fiankeJ. £>u tAHir i. NoI- saj, aaS. 

* hfosl of the passages of classical writers ore collected in Jahn ^ Mkhaelis. 
Patfianiai diitriptia arris A few mmt have been fomiihiid by 

Michadis'i /*ArlAjW4W and Pape's Vi^rUr^mA d^j[ritfA. EijpeMwamtiw. 

■ The are C. /. L ?Jcs, 1 S 8 , 1 ^. ayj; C. /. A. Ik 57 ^ (P 



FAtiffi^ietci. 134; Dlnaiuhoi, I 64 
on Homer, //. xxii 45^- P- I3®+ 


^ T. fia. 
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Wtn: to be a return or *qai%tiJnlE for [he pft of (he oEivF-wDod. KoW the 

Athma of the EpechthcUttl, Abotc oJi otber Athciuiai, wtts lotimatcly aiMCUltwS 
wiih tbc oUrc.. The ongmaJ oJu's-^iree whEoh she iiAd produced in her ooBiteit 
with Fo&ctdufl Wilhln the prednclfr of the Ercchlheum r und her own tamX 
anekEit ilitAge in that temple wa* of oli-v^^wocd.^ To no other Athena^ theier 
forcp CDEdd ihe ihank-oflcringi of the Epiddaricins for the gift of (he olive-wood 
be io fitly presented as to the Aibcna of the Eref-htheum. Hence we ittay take 
it iLi birlj BCEtalo that by Alhcoa Fotiasi in thift pdongc llcrodoluj meam the 
Alliena of the ErediEhennv. 

Aristophanes, in a paasji^ wfiEch has been already quoted,* implae* 

that the tube, which ia known to have been woven and prtiented lo an ttnage 
of Athena «l ihe Aoropolis at the groat FanalhcnaJo festival evety fourth year,* 
was woren for Allieilji F^lias j and what h Only imptied hy hint a expreiAly 
Slated by the schuluiat on the passage and conJnncd by other writer*,* W« 
ihea the Athena Folia* to whom ibe rnbe was presented the Athena of the 
Fanhenod. the Athena of the Pre-Fertian temple, nr ihe Alhcna of the Ereeb- 
Eheum ? Ajq’tareolly she was the Alhetta of the &cchtheum ; for the robe was 
woven or at Itraat begun by two of the f«Jr girk^ ealied driT/Jlem' or mr- 
who were attached to the service of the Ereehlhetim dwelt IWE far 
front the tetnple.* TliiJS is conEmied by other conafdcraLtona-, The cnato® 
seeim to hate been not oniy to present ihc garment to the goddess hnt to dothe 
her image in it; X ^ custom, bearing the marks of high antJc[Dily, 

would mosl pfubaMy be piactiied «i Athena^s oldeit images namely the ttiy 
mdeni wooden idcl in the ErTchthcain. Wc rend in Homer > ibit the Tmjan 
pde^tess of Athena placed a fine rabe on the knees of the image lO irvdure the 
goddcHi to aBi.T the beleaguered city. And the Greek image* which are hutod- 
ally known lo have worm real clothes seem generully lo have been remarkabhr 
for their great age Thos the very inCieDt image of Apollo at Amyclae, which 
resembled a bronu pillar, bad a new ctMt every ycAf, which the women wore 
r« the idol in a. spedaJ chamber.^* En'ety fourth ywr a oollegt of tlaEcm 
women wove ■ robe fcif the image of ffeta at Olympia.-^* Thai the ituage was 
ondent we ate not told but os the temple In which It stood was apparently 
the oldest in Olympia, having btfefl originj^ly a strucluie with mud walk Afld 


' Sdwl no DemostlKnes, jtviL 13, 59^ ; Aibefiagoms, ejv CirrVA 

17 . 

* F^r^£^ 8a0 iSecabewe, p 571, note 6. 

■ Thn jiwssagca of ancknl wiiten ate ooilcetEd by IVof. A MtchaetliH Otr 
p. ff. Some aothoriliea (Etjodonm, kjl ", SchoL On AriitOpbanci, 
S*^) «y lhal a robe wm presenii^ annually. Buii ibe better apibofitSes 
are In favotar of ibe view that ii waa presented tnily nveiy fourth yWT. To ibe 
pusfl^ dt^ by Fraf. hfkhaelds add Aristotle, 40 and 60, 

* Anobma, L 56 : Pio^lnnua, U, 7 , 


* ^fpOmtira. akih i p, 149 ^ j.Ci Appnf^t^iw. 

PansaniafH L 37. 3. FniisaiMiij seem* 10 have been miilnken as to tbc nUctibcr 

of Ihc irm^^A^, for he speak* of Only two. Perhaps he eoufined the name lo the 
two who did not wea ve the rnht 

^ ^ [d#Ii#«ev#TWtF rAr r/r^OF. The inscription U fragmentary, 

Imt the reference Kcnu io be lo the piitUng of Hhe tebe on Ihe image of Athcnji. 
Mgr^vn" there w^n officialit colled whose bmiBOiS it was to dolhc the 

anckni Lmageof Atbcna IHcsyehim, 

* li. By iff., joa 

* Panvanb*. Id, 16, a. Hi to. *. 

* IK T. 

■ ” SoJila*. rouad in tl» H™jra at Olrrapi., krt 

MlmtiBal u iJxit of i^e wsnUppEd itaiiK (J Hera which iiw 4 
In Ihc temple (HC note (HI V. i,, ,). If ih[, oonjoaute h rirht. li* Jn,™ of H=™ 
mmt hare been ancient, ipqcc the style of the bead Is very arntak. 
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wooden piUais,! t]ie Oincm df wearing the robe Ifer the Imn^ w-as dottbll^ 
of Eftit uLtk|Dii;f. Before ieitLT^ to wrk aE ibe Tooini ihc women hud to pmiTy 
cheEmeIvcs whh blood and Walcf—a mark of an andent rile. Aetkio^ the 

CQlioui hcotue l^tetue of a Tnatt leiiling no a ifpcar, whScll Hood In Ehc busies! 
qnartcr of the Cilj of Elis, wm dotted ia a gaimcnt of fine linen which appear! 
to hate b«n renewed fmm time to time. That the image was of ml ftn^ae 
Easient pattern seems proved hy its history tad the litle of Satrap which It 
ticte,» The image of Aeaoibpias at Tawrw was ctaci in a white wwllen shirt 
and a mantle. It would s«m lO have bccii very aedenu fof Faitianijs tells us 
that ct Was impossible tn discover who had made It, ihoitgh some people refened 
it to AlexaftOf, the grandson of Aesculapius, who was said to have founded the 
Ranctiury^® The ancienE image of llcra at Soihos’* * pcpsscssed a htrge ward- 
teibe of garments of many hues—W hite, bliW, crimson^ purple, and pled» some nf 
them much the Wwr!e for wear.* The inuige of Dione at Dodotta seemi to 
have been arrayed m fresh garments from tiroc to lime ; for on one occudn»| 
probably when her clothes were growing shablryi her huoband Zens of DodorMi 
conatBajided the Athenians in an oracle to adorn her unage afteah. Ihe Athe-- 
niaos obeyed and sent a supply of gorgeoai raimcnti in which the irnage of the 
goddess was decked out- ^ From the great auiiquiiy of the worship of Zeua 
and DEodt at f>od<ma it is anfe lo infer that the image of l3lone was very old i 
ami as aToag with the rest of ihc finery the Athenians sent the goddeu a new 
face or mask, it seems ptobabk that the image was of wood. On the Acropolis 
itself the andent image of Brua roCilan Artemis was dad in many robes of various 
shapes, the O^infi of deVOUt women ; and the custom was cKEcmled to the 
later Image, a work of Fr^telea.^ These Mdc^cs, not to cite Othen from 
the customs of baflMmui peoplm^^ coohrm the view that the image of Athrcna 
Frittas which was pedodLcaJly dretaed in a new robe must have been the ancient 
wooden image In the Eiechtheum.* This prcbabilfty is srill further Hrength' 


i See Dr. in anJ Ernif CartiitM 

frwidm<f. p. 139 iyf.k and iwjierwa v. x6. r. 

» Pnesanias. fL aj. $ if, Pauianias** lan^ge —rrpd»XAflivill pclnii 

U> n cttimru of renewing the eEoUicB. A Cf^ek inseripdcin Kmuiniog a didlcadpH 10 
ihe &lrap God Ems been found in PhocmcEa. S5ce note on vf. ^5- y 

■/*.LI. 11,6. 

^ vSk 4 - 4~ See Omheek. CnWA. A'nKJ/jwr/44t^f, lii. p. is Jjy. 

• The list of her waidrobe ii peeserved In iiuoriptwris^ Sec C Curtlili, /e- 

Mifid StMdim WMr row Ssww, ppc lO I? ^4 

• Hjperidi^. Ui. boL 35 -37, p. 4 J i?,. oj- HJa,t 

T C.Nol 751, 754" 7^^ i Pausanlus, L 33. j : Jahn - ^Iichnetls, 
Fjiif jdei«r defCTj^tif amt p A. Anoth? Image cf later I imCS whJch U 

kao^Ti to bare worn real efothei was the image of llkthyin at Aegii±fn ^ il was a work, 
of ihe icuJplor iJNimophon of hfessenc j E’^nsania*, viL aj. 5^-1 The wooden 
Stnafts of the TwcbTC Q-e 4 i at Magnesia on the Sfaeannder wert- clothed tfi 

iheEr finest lobea and duried ta pcoeessEon Into Ihe marVet-pfacE on ihe twelfth day 
of the Tponih Aitemislofi, as we Icam from an inKriplian reeentEy found at Magnesia 
l/d4r^vj^j| d. artk- /mf, 9 Archiidkii^bchee AiueigET, p 63 jy.]; but wbethcr 

,h^ Images nfe indcnl Of dees nol appear. 

• AmmUi, iMdiiJ, book v. eh. fvtd. IL p. 37$, Hakluyt Soekry}; 

I. O- Wood. A'afaewf ^ A/am, U. p. 4 % 9 ; G. Turner, iSeiMH, p afiS. 

^ Iiucrindons of about loO a,c, show lhak at Hut lime ihcrc were iixito lao 
maidens wt» ■'wrcaighk the wool for AtEwna'a robc.“ Se# l*fcf U, Kiibfe ill J/jA 
nil pp^ $7-^* d4 C^rr. xifL (j08^) p 

tiro. This point* to the wearing of a lsr;ge robe nutatile for a colossal image. 
Hence Dv- tkiffpfdd bcUevc* Hral ihc robe was dedlatcd to Atheon of Ihe funbenon 
f alL pt * 00 )- 11 I* possible lhat this may have been ihe ai*e la kter 

tDmes, Bm WC know nntEung a* lo Ihe die of ihe aBdent wooctea imafie in khe 
Enshtheorr'. and it h eHremely impiobsibk that tlnecustcffl of paiodjeaUy pfcscntLng 
thai most THwrable image with a new lobc ibotild ever tuw: been dbc^llnuRl. 
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encd hf tilE Dresden AchtfU!* *^ a ^liae of a tharau|'h]y archaic type wt^rtng 
A robe cinliMitlefed with the wry sccmics, whkh Jire known from andent writerti 
to have bectl WTOO^t on the rohe which waa peiiodically placed on Athena^f 
umge gH the ActO'polia.^ The Stalne in qucslioo \s cotoinly not a copy ot the 
Athena of the PkJrtheoon* the type of which ii now faniihar to us from the 
Lenormant and Varvfthdon itotnelEjea and the gold medoUiona of the Ifcimltage 
MuscTim. It can hardly, thererofe* be anything but a copy of the Archaic 
Atbcna of the Etechlheum clothed in the embroddered mW which her hond^ 
mtudena wort for her. True, the COfy U itself not archaic bnt orchaistic^ that 
is, it ia a aotaewhat lase copy of a realty archaic imagCp as ia atiown hf the free 
style of the fcena on the roN compared with the stiShess and constraint of the 
statue iESeir. Bui this onty goes to prove that at the coEELparativcly late tiiiae 
when the COfy ^aj executed the lobe of state contioiLLed tn be placed, not on the 
perfect statue of Athena In the Parthenon, but on a £u ruder unage of the gnd^ 
mott probably on her ancient wooden Emage in the Erechtheum. On the 
whole, Eheci, we may safely conclude that when, in the passage under discussion, 
Amlophanea speaks of the robe of Athena Polios^ he is referring to the Athena 
of the EreditheuiEL 

Aeschines mentions that the priestess of Athena Polias was chosen from the 
family of the Eleobntnds.^ That Atheim Folios is here the Athena of the 
ErKhtfaeum is ignite certain. For the Eceobatods or Buuds, who furnished the 
priestesses of Athena Polias, furnished abo the priests of Erochlheus; * Ihctf 
legendary ancestor BaEcs had an olliur in the Erechtheum,^ and was sflid Eo be 
either a twin biother of Erechcheus* or a son of Poseidon,^ who in the 
Erecdilheatn was ideatided with Erechtheus; the portraits of the fainily weio 
painted cm the wails of the Ereobtheum ; ^ the statues of same of them Stood 
within it and a genealogical tree Imcing the descent of one branch of the 
family from Erechtheus was dedicated hi the tcmpl&l'^ Hence, wbetK^'er the 
ptieste^S of Athena Polios is mcnlboOcd in an inscription or by od auclent 
Writer,^ we iBay be lufe Eftat the reference is to Athena of the EreehtheUtfl, 1 E 


1 See O, John. Di p. MOfler- 

WleKlar, 1, pi, s, ^ffo. 36 ; RokIks^S d, jirepA 

Mflhifttigiw. L p, 694; Orw beeV. frPifA d grieck. Ptajfiky* i. p. 355 

* The setw repfmefvtttt the wars of ihc gods and gnmu; Athena's triumph 
Qina- Eneekidui 1 % mentkuwl in pjmjtttlar, Ste the paamges edlcotKl by Prof. A. 

MlcharClis, PaiiAiKvn. p. 338, 

■ Acscfabiis. IL 14?, with ihe ilcIloliaM cm the passge (p. jot, ed. Schiilti)! 
ep. Harpocralion and FboCios, r.P. On ihe famOy of the 

Eteobuladi (□riginafEy Butads ilmplfl Stt J, TSpHer, Gtmipgif, p, UJ J??- 

* [Phuaiidi,] ya^ Jf, Ci^nal. pp, 84! b^ 843 bee (whor tie case is mentiOf^ of 
a hffother and sisttu' who hdd the prijOtho^ of Ereehtbeus and the priesthood of 
Alhena respecUvely). ErKhlhecis was [diimiftod with Pbsekkia (above, p. 339 If-h 
bendt bis priesthood was called someiiraes Ehb priesthood of PUsddon^ErKhtheus, 
sometiribes ibc pricsthexHi of Posddoa simply, 

* Fausanias. t S- A fragment of a tmrble sent bearing the inscriptlco " of 

Ebc prkst of Botes ” Bovn^) ha* becft found in the ErechtbGum (C. f. iik 

No. joaJ. 

* Ap^odurus, ^ 14. 8. 

^ EoiEathiils on HortHr, ff, I 1, p, 13: ^fagwum. p, 009 jy*, J-t*- 

BcprdJoc ood BwriAipr 

s Pa:ii*aeias_ i e. 

* [Pluwrth J Fi/ X Or^. p. S43 t w /A 4 #. 

« C. /- A. It Nos. 3?4, *377, 139* y(p, ; C. /. A. fiL No*. 39, dj, 174 
(P- 40*). Sya: lAfly, p 141 jb^., Inscr. No. 

“ Aeschines^ tl. r*?, with the odiotDast ■ Slrabo, ia. p. ; JlictAfeh. i>f 

vriiw pMdm, 14? Luefon, 3t, cp. 47 : Piegr. C 7 ™«i, cd. Wstermann^ 

p- ad?; HorpOcniljixa othI Fhotius, av. 'Err^vrd^ui. 
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may be added that the fad tjf ALh«U PoiiM aad Erecbtb^ui having been imed 
bj Dicmbcn of Ihc same Uldefit fftimEy favow the view that frcim the earliest 
times, and not merdyp Ei Dr. D^pfeld supposest ft®™ ^ dusc of the fiftJl 
centuij B^c., the two wi3rahi|ti had beat wnjcined in a single temple- 

The antiqmixy rhilochdlllli who wrote Ha account of Attica almlt 260 
tefcrt in a we 1 L-klldrW& pa»age to the temple cf Athena Pnlias, Tti* * 
passi^ is quoted by Dionyilus of lialkamas^is,.^ and the CuntcaL pravea that 
the quotntion is literal. It him thus : " A Htch having entered into the temple 
of the Folma and gtme down into the FandrqsiEini^ asdended Lbc aJiar of £etu of 
the Ceuftynfd which itanda under the olke-trce, and there laydowiL" It w 
ptacticalEy certain that * the temple of the PoUas ^ is here eishet the Etechthemn 
ai a whole or iti eastem chmnber:^ the of Atbetka PoUas. For the FandrosiiLm 
Of lafvcSuary of Pa&drosus immediately adjoined the Erechlhciim on the wcsti* 
and the saored o 1 ive-tree» under which the dog. lay dowOr was In the Pan- 
drofiiuni+^ FurthcTf ihe eastern chamber of the Etechtheum is on a bighcr 
level than the weitora chambers nf the lempICp and there seems to have been a 
cornmnnira I ion between the |wo halves of the building.^ Thus the d(^ prob¬ 
ably entered the eastern chamber of the Eiethlheum by the portko^ went down 
{2wa) the stains mto the weslcm chambers, and then pos^ out through the 
western door into the Pandrosmtu. This tnlerpretatlon fitj so well with the 
plan of the Ercchtheum. that it can hardly Ml to be righL Hcddc wc have the 
testimony of PMLodaorus that in the third century the Ercchtheum Ot ita 
easlerti chatnbet was called the temple of the Folias. As an antiquary wito had 
made a special lindy of the hcEtary and monuments of Athena, PhilocborM wu 
not likely to be mistaken as to the lempk of Alhei» Poliaa, and Hs evidence la 
therefore of the greatest weight. It will be observed that be writce as if he 
knew of only one such temple. 

Strabo'^ naendoiis two temples of Atbcna on the Acropolis, nanicly the 
Paithenon and *' the old temple of the Folim, in which is the never dying lamp. 
We have already seen that [hut * old temple of the Pollas' must be the Erechlhcump 
sinoe the perpetual biiup is known to have beeii b the Erechtheum^ 

Plutarch* m speaking of ucknt wooden Inuigcs, meniiom "the wooden 
image of the Polios set up by the aborigirres, which the Athenians preser^'e to Ehls 
day."^ ^ This ancient woodett Image isof Course the old WOodeU Image of Albeoa 
in ^e Eiechthccm. Thcfckre ^ ^ the Fedias ’ Flutarch dearly uudetitood the 
Athena of the ErKhtheum* The scholiast on Dctnosiheecs ^ also caJli the 
■wwlen image of Athena on the Acropolis the image of AthcM FoliftS, dis^ 
tingnlshing it from the other two famous imagte of the goddess on the AcropdEii^ 
namely tlw gold and Ivory statue of Athena Fkrtlienos and the cokmal broiue 
Image of Athena Fromachos. 

Fausanias, in mendpcui^ the somo ancient Image of Athena In the Erech- 
thenin^ records its great ani&quiiy and siys that In the olden time the Acropolis 
was c^lcd the /afty {* city 7-'* 'Ibe leulark is obviously intended to caplaln 


1 Cpi /jfpy/, 17 #™. ©d. MUlEcr^ L p. laxxrv. 

* Bt BitiarvJh v«. 3 ri^wr lif riir JlcXuflaf ©^creXAnuni jfal ARra 
ffi ITaf-fl^figr, firf ri** ^ufAtr ilFa^wra tcC Atii viF £wA i-§ 


* Paiisan.UiSi L 37. a- 

* ApQUodorta, lii. 14- r. Hcrodntiit Speaks fsiii. 55) as If the ohve were ift 

the EMchtbeum itvlfs but Ihia may be only alootc mode of apreasiem. The 
evidence of E^uSOUiar {L ay. a} Is EruSediive, , , , 

* This is thought probable by Dr. tNJrpBdd {JUiNAnJMtr^, ul p. sBj. 


* it pt 39^- 

^ Fhitarch, Ik AazJa/h PIaiaw^sAnSf 


in DQbDRr'’s cd. of PtUiaEcb, voh itL 


P. OOr 

t joik ij. p. 597. 
VOL. 11 


2 F 


f FaasoniaSf L ft^. 6 . 
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tli« qttdwt Paliis Applied ta die geddot «f die old iouce. Tthfre CW dlEiefoK 
be no dottbt diet ip pAtuiniu die Athena of die Encbtlieiira wai Athena Polia*. 
and that whm a few ItBfi lower down ‘ be mentiont TniiouA antiqiiitiea ' In dw 
temple of the Balias* he meani hjj readcis u> imdemtBDd that he is stUI in the 
Ereehthenm. 

Lue^ [Eprcsenti nil soitginarr assembly of pbiloAopheis i&kki£ place oa the 
^opot» -in the eosl^ poiiiDo (/rowow] of the Polios," where thw wwe pro, 
eWrf with seats by the primtess.* We have seen dut the priestess of AihEni 
Potiu in the Erechthcam. It follows that by »the eastern portiooof 

tbE Polios " Locian means the eastern portko of the ErEiitheum. 

Cje^t of AJesaadria says that Eriehthonios was buried ** in the t mp ir of 
die Polios."* As ErichlhoBltn wis idenikal with Eteduhens,* the ‘temple of 
the Polks ‘ ID which he was buried can only have been the Erechthenm wbeie 
he WM worshipped joSnUy with Athena. ClEmEct's riatement that PFtfhit.«i: rt> 
was boned in the temple of the Polks k copied by Ainobms.* 

Fhilostmtui* mentions “the imoge of Athena Pblias " amooe the fft dttt 
ima^ in He ckai|y tefets to the ancient iimge in the Eicchtheiim. 

„ speoloiiB of the Acrtgpolk, mentions “ the temple of ihe 

Pnhas and theui^lmriog precinct of Poseidon," oddieg ■■ for after tb^ eenlest 
yre mit^ the dinmties to each other in their shrines,* r Obiwusly he is spealc> 
ELhihww.^ **"*'’'* J^otwdoo (Etecbihciu), that k^ihe 

Thus it appears that ancient writers from Herodotm to IlimeriiLs n^stlr 
nnderstopd Atheno Poliaf to he the Athena of the Eceefa theum. But there k 

‘*** ’*?'* '?**• “*“** soipeat, which lived in the 

^hlbeum ^ s^ to hate been neither moK nor Jem than Erichthaniui or 
’^.«*Wed the guardian of Athena Polios.* This implies 
fioddess of the temple in which the serpent hod his 
den, namely the Erechtliciuii. Further, there have been found on the Acropolk 
and Its umlhero slope some pedestals which, ae «e learn bran the imeriptioDS 
ttatnesnf girls who had served Athena PoMm as 
The Athena Polios these tnicriptlons k undoubtedly the Athena 

were hicmeIiccJ lo the i^rvice of the Ln»JiilbeutB Mind dwell neir it. As if to pol 

^ L I. 

ihi-Jbi that iacian most W mmnt dm 
" It was the only portico on the Aerepolis 
^ "^"E^daoe Of Bieh on asseilV" f 

klSy^ekbr enough So aecomm^ on 

!■ /VWrt//, lii 4^, jn. ftL pdtter. 

1 M7. rf. Sato, ^ „ 

toL-'s; 7 sjssrirfa;.„Jssr""'“ — 

* yJU. A^£eit, liL 14 

• Hmyt^us wid^ti^tot^, EortallUns on Homer, OA. 

"sr"^ 

ttiflcfcnt miiTKScif the bhdc pliife. That E^kbtbanjiu iMrdy 

^ and ihnpk was often recognEsed by ihe oecicnul “ "?™ * 

^rr™. a. t3 i Teitnllku, JOr 5 ; fJiJ 

-here Athena U said ft, haw tJTthe k 

rnrewel] In Albens, cenpled Athena Polki with her setpeni and owl fPInlareh' fto— 
be ™ probtHy Ihinklag the Atbeno^^t:^^- 

c. A A. a. Noi. 1390,1391: c. t. A. h-L Nos. asy, ,46, 9,^. ,,0. 
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llll fl dtMbt, OTW At least isf the iwripdiW ^ recxHuii ttmt ihs girl scrrcd 

Athena PnlMS And PamSwai’" As FAndrosni was aocdf the three maidens to 
whom Athena eiltmited the m£*nt EikhthiWWlW lErrehlheTis),* (md as her lemple 
was oetnoily CfiflligUOUl to the Eredstheden,^ it M certain that Athena Poliaa with 
whom she £s Ossodated in rhi^ LCLScrfprioa was the Athetui of the Excchthcllld. 
Far a siRiilor ttXKm when we lean! from another inscription^ that the AtheniaJl 
lads ittclificed on the Acropolia '* lo Athena Pediaa and lo ihc Narring 

Mother to Fiondroaie,'* we may be sn« that the Athena 

Polios to whom these sacrifices were oflered was the Aihcna of the Erechlhettnu^ 
Thus far all the passages of ancient anthoxA and insctt|> 4 kma which we have 
efiuntncd either snppart the riew that Athena Pntias wm the goddess of the 
Erechihcnm or a» neutra]* There remaint howcfCTp three passages of ancient 
wriiets which do more oc Ic&s oountenanDe Dr- Diiipfdd's opinioa that Aihena 
Potifti was also the goddess of the Parthenon. The gold and ivory itatne of 
Athena which- Phidias mode for the PaxtheiMMi is called hy Clement of Alexandria 
^e statue of the Polios.* Here, thst* induhitably Clement speahs of the Athena 
of the Paxthenon oi AlhelU Polios* Aipin^ a schollost on Arifitophaoe*^ says 
that the WM behind the temple of Athena Pofras." If ihU means 

that the wai o cornparimmi nt the west end of the temple hi 

qnesrionp the scholiast must here bn Bpeaking either of the Parthenon or 
(according to Dr. Dorpfeldl of the PreTetsian tcmplct rince the Ece<i^eum 
had tio to cither C«e his lUtemcnt woiiid fftvonT the cpinicU of 

Dr. Ddrpfeldr according to whom both the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple 
were temples of Athena Polias. Lastly, Eustathim * speaks of " the hnoge of the 
Gorgon dedicated lo Athena Pallas.’' It U powibTe that Eustathius was here 
ihinking of the ivory bead of Ihe Cotgon Mednsa whkh adomed the brwt of the 
iUJitiic of Athena Faithenoi In the Pofthenon.* 

These three passages are, lo far as I see, the only ones in all audent lileru- 
tttre which nt all favour Dr. Ddrprdd's view that Athena Folios was the goddess 


1 r. L A. m. Xo. say; epu A A. iL No. 1390. 

■ Pntktaahui^ i* a, Ac. 

■ /k i. sy, t 

* C. A A. li. No. 481. 

* For lhe sake of ODinpJetene^ t win here notiec two more hiscripdou which 
might perhaps be quoted to prove the identity of Athena Poliaa with Aihena of the 
Erechihcum, tbera^ I attach hide Weight to their evWeuce. (i \ TWo aElver eupi 
nrcscui'ed in ’ ihe dd templo' bote the inscription ' swed 10 Athw Pahos' (C A N, 
£ No. 735 compared with No. 733)^ 'The oM templfl/ os we saw. was probably 
the Eiwhtheiim ; hence, it imght be Infened, ihe Athena PqIIos to whom these cup* 
wee dedicated wai the goddes* of the Eiechlheuna. But Ihii loference would be 
very preCatiouSr rinoc wfl have seen in Ibc case of Ihe Panhenon that the eotive oRcf- 
ings stored in ft tmnpfe did not alwftp beSwig to the deity of the t=mplt (ft) A 
mutilated inKription, 04 partiiiJlty restored hf IVofr KbchholT (G. A A- U. Xu, 4&4, 
ve above* p 571, nnW 81 , ma^ mMlion of ' the old temple of Atbcna Poliai.' If 
Prof. Kirthhoff s rrstUfOtion b tight. aMl if - the oW temple^ was, as I have shawn 
rreimds for bflJjeving, the Erechthcnin^ thtl mscriptLon furnishes aiMrther proof that 
Athena Polia* was thegoddt3sof the pechibetim. Hut as iMs proof dependson these 
(wo mndltSoM. littlff can be laid on It. 

* PwviTwj^r Ir. 47* p. 41. ^ Pollef. 

^ T’/sifiilp (tpi- 

* On Homer OA- li. ^ 34 - *?* 4 - EusCftibtitt li herereferriag to the otory that 

a (htef had once BtcOeii the Gorgun'l head from Oft tfnage of Athena on the Aeropolia 
(TvirnitKL V¥lu ' Snidas and PhoticHr ; see Q. John in 

t. Gtit/l Wiii^ «f Liif*i£, PbOalof, hist, a. «. [iSsSJ, pp. 

Ta7-[a9). Bui wt do HM f™* ^ ***'' Uk suppaetd 

to -havn been stolen. 

t Pjtmsaftias, L a+ 7- 
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fX the PHttwMn 03 well u ef the Ertchdieoot. The pawfic of Ev»i*thiu* 
u wlmosE T^uelcss OD AcntuLi of lU ambiEiiiiy, not to ipealc of tie taieness 
or Ihc wnier. There temeui, ihererore, to mppoct Dr. Dihprdd't view 
the Kstimony of Clement of Alcundru, « Chrutian writer lieing in E^t in the 
I^itd cenlunr A.IX, and that of a acltdliaai 00 Arulophanea of unknown date, 
^1 other of ancknt writer) and all the tojcriptioiu wtlhont ereeption 

either snp^t the tow that ALheoa Poliaa was the goddsa of the Ereehthestn or 
m ftcotraj. In the faee of this eaat prepondcianoe of eeidenee we ean haidh 
doubt that QemeuL of Atexajadria and the scboUut on Ariaiophana were mb’ 
^e^ and Athena PdUftS was tijo eoddess of the Ereditiettm alone. IfjOv 
Pr. piupreld') Pollas ariutoent in Jaeour of the leetoradon of the Fre>F«nian 
letnplc mast be gleen 

(T> The ^DsaniM aiEinncait. Dr. Ddrpfdd hold) that the «*lMed Pie, 
Pera^emple mu seen h? Pmsenias in the second eeaturv of onr on and wea 
dtsenw hy him in • pttssa^ quoted below.* At ihi« point of hia work Pau- 
Moias la dese^bing the Aeropoli*. In tbe precediiiE ehapter be bad mentjoned 
tta precinct of BiaiLrafliM ArtemU at the Bontb-Westcro dde of the Anopoli* ' 
and be is nw ptfooc*^ eaatward from it towanb the eastern f»nt of the 
t^henon, dcscnbing m toposniphica] order ciciything he met with Umi teeued 
to him of mtena!. fie ii now atindiDp: cither to the w«c or lo the north of the 
fart^on Md tneotiiHM a temple. Dr. Dorpfeld bold* that PwisanUa is now 
™ the noiti side of the Parthenon and that the temple which be mcntioM a the 
irc-renun tompk. That he is now on the north side of the parthenoa ti 
^wl. Dr. IWeH t^fcs, 1^ the fact that atnoat iminediately aflcr mentwo- 
idC the temple be tnentiona an unaec of Earth praviiie for Min,* which is known 
from an inscription cut In the ftsci to hare stood a litde to the north of the Par- 
then™, between it and the site of the Pte Peisian temple. The present passMc 

p' »*£“«. be » wiry appropriate pL^ in whkbto 

detoribc Ae PrcPcrtMt, lempTt He belkecs that there « « la«na in the 

^e, a whole has probably dropped out. and Hurt it contained 
a dcscrtpEicHi of Ifie temple and m 

P>.nL"^*'r'v « 't* '«t ef 

“f ti*e ‘'-“pIc mentioned at the 
has out. and that the pftsmt would not be an 

^pjr^lt p^ l^which to describe the Pto-Persian temple; if it Still existed. 

^ 1^ w atgnmeoo had nnriheed me that the Pte- 

down to PauKinia*^* time, I 

j^Je*"*™*. mtiiely fail to support hU 
__ » 7 thiBlc that PaBsa nias here described a temple the histoiy 

%Yi t. 04. 3. fiM ^nled in Srhubort's edition (he passage Stands ihdS 1 

^ TV tov EmdaW t^futw firrtr. For^^ al^pu 

tare ^ ,™de ,0 emend t ..w trilkal Note ou the pnssage, tolTa ^ 

■ If, For the hSicnpiiQn tee C. /, A. iiL *Vo. iWlU, about 

■i'te trf the ftsrtheaw 

• The eouniti BigiDiients of mj biend Dr. VefraH hare not cimrtB«d ta- eJ' >lw ' 
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«r wMdi h ocherwue a total blank froin in deiirucliort In 4S0 Buc down to tJuc 
ex4avalkMi of it^ mined foumlatioiu in iS£&. In theie drcuoutancw tbe view 
advocated bf H. N. Ulficbi ^ ii elilU in my opinion^ the mm pfobabte. uuncly 
that the lempte here mentioned by Fnnsuuos wtw ^ tempk of Albma Er^c ibc 
Worker*). Certainly tbe delective passage opeiM with a incntionof Atbcna Erganc; 
and that the gadde« wns wordiipped on the Acropolli msder tiia title is pioTed by 
the dwoowy on the Acropolis ot no kss than five inscriptiEMift condioing dedica¬ 
tions to Alhena Ergruie,* As two of ibese inscaipliona* were found on the terrace 
between the sanctuary ol Braimmlan Artemis and the west cehI of the Fkrtbenonp 
it is not impeobiible that there may have been a small temple of Aihena. Ergane 
bene. The southern paitj. indeed^ oT the terrace was Dccnpicd by a large building 
supposed to have besn the CJ^aii&iAejbe or ^store-honse fdr httmies* which ts 
known rroni an insciipdcin * to have stood on the Acropolii. The foundatloos of 
ihts bnilding, which abutted on the sonEhem wuE of tho Actopolis and had a 
cnlonnade along its norlhcii] &ont, were dtsoovcied a few years aga^ But there 
Is lOom cn-Dogh for a small temple on the northern, pari of the terface* and this 
pOlition wcmld Et in perfectly with F^usaiuas's mute. It b true that though this 
part of the terrace hu been cacasnied no fdrtmdationi of a temple have been 
found. But if the temple was small the rdimdatiOAS might casUy be removed. 
SitnUarly w* know that there was a temple of Fandmvs cm the Atropotis 
adjoLolng the Eaechthcam^* but none of the fouddatkins has been dLscovereC 
It is to be teoietdbrred that ume of ihe buildings which Pausanias calls temple 
were tiny i for example he gives the name of temples to the dioregic monmnents ^ 
of which n specimen has mrdved in the well-known monument of Lyslcrutci at 
the eastern foot of the Acrcpolb* The temple of AtbEtia Ergane, supposing 
that there was such a temple and that it stood on this tetfaice, could not 1^ older 
than the end of the hftb century iLC., since the tCrraCie appears to have been 
reduced to its present level at that date.^ 

The suppostbn that In the passage tinder discussion Bansanits is dcscrfWng 
n temple to the W4st of the Parthenon Eli in with the travel kr*s route rather 
ibrtteT than Dr^ Ddrpfdd^s view that he is dooiblng the Pre-Berdan temple. 
For Dr. Dorpfeld'^s hypothecs reqnircS that IVlUSOniu should have pa^cd by 
wEthodt mentioa the image of Earlb on hIs way to the Pre-Fcrsiaii temple^ and 
that after quitting the temple he should have relraca!d Ms steps westwaid liE he 
came to the then meed about once mote and proceeded eastward lo ihe 

front of the Parlhcnoii, Whereas on the other hypothens Pausanbs proceeds 
uniformly eastward from the IhopyUea to the front of the Bartbenon^ without 
once in the inierval returning on hIs f tepii unless it be to describe the statues on 
one side of the rtad after he had first described those on the oihea.^ 

iviy In conclusion I venlare lo stale enpllcitly two architeclural consadetn- 
tlons, adniiiLed by Dr. Di-icpreld biraselfi wfaich have already been fmplidtly 


1 EEsiti ii»d a. pp. T4S-X55, 

* C. A A. in Nos. 1438, 1439. 1434, 1438; C /. vf. iv. No, p, SOS J 

AeAvIu# (Ipj^aWyticiap ]S8S, p, tjS. 

* C* /. 1409 H, K. Ulri^, Efuem 0, pi 154 ); 

C, f. A. Et, No. syj p, aos. 

^ C A A. H, No, di. 

* See Dr. I>i$rpfi^d,i ' ChalbfAbck nnd Ergaoe-Tempd, * air. (2889) 


pp, . 

■ POnsantas, I. ay# a. 

^ /A i, ao. 1 ruot if rovru peydXw, where We ihodd probably read flvor 
for with Pml C- Hobcil. See voL J, jl 563. 

* Dr, DbrpMd in afr. (iSSo) p, 313, 

^ See RsEEBiniaS, i. 34, t tbvtwp Trfpa^ efpjra lu Famonuis ripar 

Dcariy alwaya rocoHS *op^wsltc Wf* not' beyood:*' See Prof A. MEduelis in J/i^AnV- 
Uft^r EL ft r JtfV' 
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indicalcfl in the nwir at iMl paper, Aad whidl iccm ta tell itrmglj ogumt hh 
tbedtfy- 1 q ihe fint plaoe^ If ihit le»pl« wai rebuilt tirioe &r ctini IhriCiD itflcr 
the reniM wm, it ii iiirpmiE^ thut 110 vefj%c of tbeie hu >tirn«ed, 

end thftt oil the miuuiu of the Lempler which xne ccKaiidcrabLte^ ehoald dete fmiGi 
bc&u« the Pendau war. In the veoOQd ptaoc, if Dr. Dbipf^ is tight, the 
AthcRhuie btiiit the beuilirBi atTfetld pofch of the Erechtheumii one of the g:«fu 
oC Greek jirchitocturc, within ebooi 6 fret of the Jong deed weli of the J^re- 
Pcisiu] temple ; nibd ^cy not only ittHefed that tonple tn lomun bloddng yp 
the porch* bat when it bid hoeo provideotially bemt* th^ ddtbenteiy r«ored 
il+ tt a hwd to vappoao the AihEiainm gnitiy of fifldi on ontrage npoo good 
tute. Dt, Docpleld to palliate il by COtti|iiliiEig the tase of the i^nhenoa 
fHese, which tiwxd in a poiitkffi m h^ and at fioch on angle to the apeclAtor 
that It TOuit hiie hecii impgerahle to view k pETSrpH^ fena the g^wl. Bat the 
Cisci ore tKrt puollcL The laweof Greek anchltodyie icquired thol the Parthenon 
ffSae ihotald be whcie It wai 1 they did not rei^idre that the bcautifdJ porch of 
one Icrapflc ihmiid be hkicbcd np ood hidden hy the long' dead wall of aiKithes+ 
On the whole, then, the bala nce of evidenDe appears to indine doddedty 
againit Dr* Dewpfeld'a theory that the Ps^PomMi tempk, ihom of its colonnade. 
Was rdiofed oAcr fls dmtitictkA In 4^0 ILC., aod that It eontinunti to du%iire 
the Acropolb oil ihroogh the rest of the das^kal oges^ Bui I ora (or rnmi 
down dogmatically a modnaion which a feaciicd only by a oomewhat deTkate 
W^hltig of the argatnenu on both aldei^ and 1 will Withdraw any or oil of the 
objecdoM 1 have ntged to Dr. Dbrpfeld's theory If he or any otm else con pfcm 
thra to be DOtenobk. 


END or VOU II 
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